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A STJEVEY OF THE HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


Bt JAMES T. SIIOTITELL, Pbl IX 
Of Cohimbia Univexsity 

THE TRANSITION TO THE MIDDLE AGES 

The fifth century is, in a way, tJie beginning of the history of Europe. 
Until the hordes of Goths, Vandals, and Franks came out from the fastnesses 
beyond the Rhino and Danube and played their part i^ion the cleared arena 
of the empire itself, the history of the world was antique. , The history of 
the later empire is still a part of tlie continuous but shifting history of the 
Mediterranean peoples. The civilisation which the legions of Constantino 
protected was not the product of Rome, it was the work of an antiquity 
which even then stretched fartlier back, three times farther, than all the dis- 
tance which separates his time from ours. The empire was all antiquity, 
fused into a gigantic unit, and protected by the legions drawn from every 
quarter of the world, from Spain to Syria. As it grew old its roots sank 
deeper into tlie past. When it had taken all that Greece had^ to offer ^in art 
and literature, the tongue of Cireece gave free access to ihe philosophy of the 
orient, and as its pantheon filled wdth all the gods of the world, its thought 
became the reflex of that of the Hellenised east. If Rome conquered the 
ancient world, it was made captive in return. The last pagan god to shine 
upon the standards of the legions was Mithras, the Sun-god of &e Persians, 
while- Isis shared with Jupiter the temple on the Capitol. This world 
entrenched behind the bulwarks that stretched from Solway to Nineveh, 
brooding upon its past, was quickened with but one new thought, — and that 
was an un-Roman one, — tlie strange, unworldly, Christian faith. The peoples 
that had become subjects of Rome were now to own a high allegiance to one 
whom it had condemned as a Jewish criminal ; on the verge of its own 
destruction the empire became Christian. It is the fashion to decry the 
influencea of the environment of early Christianity, but it was tlie that 
human history ever afforded. How" would it have fared with Chnstian 
doctrine if it had had to do with German barbarians instead of with Greek 
philosophers, who could fit the new truths into accordance with the teachings 
of their own antiquity, and Roman administratcy^s who could forge from the 
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molten enthusiasm of the wandering evangelists, the splendid structure of 
Oatholicism. Before the storm burst which was to test the utility of all the 
antique civilisation, the church was already stronger than its protectors. And 
so, at the close, the empire stood for two things, antiquity and Christianity. 

In structure, too, the government and society were no longer Roman in 
anything but name. The administration of the empire had become a Persian 
absolutism, and its society was verging towards oriental caste. If the art, 
philosophy, and science of the ancients could be preser^d only by such con- 
ditions, it was well that they should pass away. The empire in ceasing to 
be Roman had taken ii]) the worst as well as the best of the past, and as it 
grew respectable under Stoic or Christian teaching, it grew indifferent to the 
high impulses of patriotism, cold and formal outwardly, wearying inwardly 
of its burden. 

The northern frontiers of this em])ire did not prove to be an unbroken 
barrier to the Gormans, however, and for two centuries before the sack of 
Rome, they had been crossing, individually or in tribes, into the peaceful 
stretclies of the civilised world. * Their tribal wars at home made all the 
more alluring tlio attractions of the emjiire. For a long time tin? Roman 
’ armies kept these harbariiins from anything resembling conquest, but even the 
vanquished who survived defeat found a home in Roman villas or among 
the federated troops. The fift^i^tury merely brought to light what had 
been long preparing, ainl it took ' but few iTivaders to accomplish the final 
overthrow. The success of tlTie»^^t invasions has imposed an exaggeration 
of their extent upon liisloiians.- T^ey were not true w'anderings of nations, 
hut rather incursions o£ udvetitureri. The barbarians wo call by the name 
of Oot.hs were a mixture of iiiariy iiaWbns, while the army of Clovis was hardly 
more than a single Konian legioiv '^’’et the im})()rtant fact is that the inva- 
sions of the liftb century \yer(5 successful, and with them the new age begins. 

• 'riiere were two movements wbicli broiigbt about tbe overthrow of the 
Konmn Kmiiire. ; one among the barbarians, tlie other within the empire 
itself. Tim Huns were ])ressing from the east upon the German peoples, 
wliom long civil wars had weakened to sucii a degree that they must yield 
or lice. Just as tbe stituigth of the Roman frontier was t(» be tested, whether 
it could hold back the combined imjmlsion of Teuton and llun,tlie West Goth 
within th<5 cm j lire struek at its heart. The cajitiyc? of Rome by Alaric did 
not end tlie ein])ire ; it does not seem to liave creatiMl the universal consterna- 
tion with which we now associate it. Poets and orators still spoke of Rome 
as the eternal city, and Ahiric's successor, Ataiilf, sought the service of that 
state which he felt unabli* to destroy. Rut llie sack of Rome was not the 
worst of the injuries inllic.t<‘d liy Alaric ; it was one of the slightest. A 
di.saster had been wrought before be n.-aohed t])c walls of Rome for which 
all the zeal of Atault <M)uld not atone. For, so the story runs, Stiliclio the 
last heroic defender of the old em])ire called in the garrisons from along 
the front iers to stay tluj Gothic advance. The incui’sions of Alaric within the 
confines of Italy opened the way to the. hesitating but still eager barbarians 
along the Rhino. I’lie atrirni luirsls at once ; the Germans are across the 
Rhine before Alaric can reach Rome, Instead of their (Jerman forests, they 
have the vineyards of the Moselle and the olive orchards of Aquitaine. The 
proud nobles in (hiiil, unaccustomed to war or peril, can but stand by and 
watch while their villas lend their plunder to the raiders. After all, the 
storm, — this one at least, — soon passes. The Suabians and the Vandals 
cross the Pyrenees and the West Goths come up from Italy, with the var- 
nish of culture upon tficm^to repress their lawless cousins, and drive them 
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into the faetnesses of Leon or acroiB to AMoa. Fifteen years After tihe inva- 
sion, the poet AusonioB is again singing of ntha vine-clad hills of the Moselle, 
and their rich vintage. Gaul has be^ eaiiy partly cliangod. The noble 
Sidonius ApoLlinaris mnea with the king The^oric and is genially interested 
in his Burgundian neighbours who have se^ed in the eastern part. By the 
middle of me century, unaided by the shadow emperors in Italy, this mixture 
of peoples, conscious of the value of their present advantages, unite to defeat 
the invading Huns at tike battle of Chalons, But another and more barbarous 
people is ^low taking possession of the *Horth. The Franks are almost os 
different from the Visigoths as the lro(mois from the Norman Crusaders. 
(\>ntinually recruited from tlie forests of the lower Khiiie, they do not cut 
themselves off from their ancient home and l(»se themselves in the midst of 
civilisation ; tlioy first break tlie Roman state north of the Loire and then 
crowd down the Visigoths towards Spain. By the year 500 Gaul has become 
FrankJand, and the Franks have become Catholic Christians. Vdd to these 
facts the Saxon conquest of England, the Ostrogi^ihic kingd 9 m in Jtalv, and 
the overthrow of the em]nre in the West, and we have a survey of pan of 
the transformation whit lu the fifth eontury wrought in Wcvitern Europe. 
With it we enter u]»on the Alidtlle Ages. 

Siieh is our introduction to the new page of h*stor\ . Behind ns are now 
the fading glories of old Rome ; the antiqup society h oiitwardh supplanted 
by the youthful and iiiitntored v igom* of tlie reiitino piHiples, But the num- 
bers of the invaders is ( omi) jrativeh f mv and tlj* world ilmy comniercd large 
in extent, and it had heeo lon.ainsiug for four hundred yeara. The antique 
element still pei-Msted ; in the East ii retained its sovereigiity for another 
tliouaand years, in tin* Wem rt oouipiono'.ed witli the Teutonic element in the 
creation of a Homan \ inpiic (ui i licnuau basis, which was to last until 
tlio day ol Napoleon ami in Mie leio/niaon of the unthority of the Homan 
liierarcliv. Thi‘ Clmrcii and ihe Empire, these twni iiistitiitioiih of w'liich wc 
hear most in the Middle Ages, were botn of them Kom.iii, but both owed their 
pn'i u dl exaltation to the (ieimaii (’aioiingiaii kings, it was Bonilaec the 
Sii w.ni, that “proconsul oi the l^apacv," w’ho bound the (Termaiis to the Roman 
See; but Pepin lent his strong aid, and (’hiirleimigne doubly sealed the 
<* 0111 ) 1 , let. 

The coronation of th<* great king tif the Franks as em)jeror of the Romans 
foiecast.s a line <if hist ui v that was not followed, however, in the w'a} he 
had in mind. The union of Teuton and Hoiimiv or b<‘ll<T, of Teuton *Uiid 
iintn|uit}, was not destined to jiroeeed so sim)>l^ anil so [leaccfiilly. Instead 
of an early r<‘\ivalof the great j last, the w'orld went down into the dark age, 
anil w'as forced to snuggle for many eenluries slowdy upward towards the day 
w'hen it could again appreciate the antiquity it had forgotten. In other words 
the Aliddle Ages iiiterven<*il to divide the rcniiissanee of ( 'harlemagnc from 
that which culminated in Erasmus. How can we ex]>laiii tJiis plieiionienon ? 
What is its signihcance ? 11 is essential that we face these questions if we 

would understand in the sliglitest the history of Europe. And yet as 
we examine the phcnonicTion it.self we may find some reconstruction of our 
owm ideas of it will be necessary. 

THE MIDDLE A(SES 

Let US now turn to the Middle Ages. We shall find something of nov- 
elty in the act, for in all the world’s liistory tliere is no other period which 
ordinarily excites in us so little interest as this. ^ Looking bacK across the 
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oentuiieB from the heights of Me^ern Times, we hare been taught to train 
our eyes U}>on the far but splencpd tablelands of Rome, and to ignore the 
space that intervenes, as though )t were nothing but a dreary blank between 
the two great epochs of our hiti|ory. Dark Ages and Middle Ages are to 
most of us almost synonymous tefms, — a thousand years filled with a confu- 
sion, with no other sign of life t^an the clash of battle or the chanting of 
hymns, a gimesome and nnnatu]|al world, dominated by either martial or 
monastic ideals, and void of almosf everything we care for or seek after to-day. 

It is strange that such a pfjrspcptive has persisted so long, whenit requires 
but the slightest analysis of the facts to prove its utter falsity. The merest 
glance along the centuries reveals the fact that this stretch of a thousand 
years is no level plain, no inonotonjpus repetition of unprogressive generations, 
but is varying in character and progressive in all the deeper and more essen- 
tial elements of civilisation ; in short, is as marked by all the signs of evolu- 
tion as any such sweep of years in all the world's history. Yet the mistake 
in |)erspective was made a long tiihe ago ; it is a heritage of the Renaissance. 
When men looked back from the attainments of the sixteenth century to the 
ancient world which so fascinated; them, they forgot that the very elevation 
upon which they stood had been built by the patient work of their own ances- 
tors, and that the enlightenment lyhich they had attained, the culture of the 
Renaissance itself, would Inive been imjmssible hut f()r the stern effort of 
those w'lio had laid the foiindationih of our society upon Teutonic and Chris- 
tian basis in the so-calh'd Middle Ages. The error of tlie men of the Renais- 
sance lias passed into history and lived thtu’e, clothed witli all the rhetoric of 
the ni(}d(‘rn literatures, and upheld with all the fire of religious controversy. 
How could there be anything worth considering in an age tliat on the one 
hand was void of a feeling for antique idc^as and could not write the periods of 
(ficero, and on the other hand was qoniinaled by a religious system which has 
• not: satislicil all classes of our modern world ? lUit if we condemn the Middle 
Ages on these grounds, we. are turning aside from the up-building of the 
Europe of io-duy, iM^cause its jvsthetic and religious ideals were not us varied 
or as radical as oiii-s. Anvl for this we are asked to pass by that brilliant 
twelfth century wliich gave ns universities, jndities, the dawn of science, a 
high philosophy, civie life, and national consciousness, or the tliirteenth cen- 
tury that gave ns parliaments. Is there notliing in all this teeming life but 
the grojiings of snperstititni ? It is clear tliiit as we look into it, the error 
of flie Renaissance grows \\um‘ absurd. Our perspective should rather be 
that of a long slope of the ascending centuries, rising steadily but slowly from 
the time of the invasi»nis till the lull modern jieriod. 

bet ns look at tlie details. 'Flic break-u[> of the Roman world which 
resulted in the First planting of tlie modern nations, did not cause that vast 
calamity which we call the Dark Age. The invasion of the Teutons and the 
infusion of their vigour into the (•fi'etc society of southern Europe was not a 
fatal blow to civilisation. Itinlc iw they wci*e when first they crossed the 
frontiers of the empire, the German peoples, and especially their leaders, gave 
promise that almost in their own day whatever was of permanent value in 
the Roman world should be I'e-incorporated into the new society. This series 
of recoveries had to bo repealed with everj^ new people, but it finally seemed 
about to culminate in t he widt*.r renaissance of Cliarlemagne. By the year 800 
it looked as tliough Eurojjc were already on the clear path to modern times. 
But just as the young Teutonic civilisation reached the light, a second wave 
of invasion came dashing over it. The Vikings, whom Charlemagne’s aged 
eyes may have watcl^isd scaling past the liills of Calais, not only swept the 
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northern seas, but harried Frankland from-tVe to the Rhone, until 

progress was at a standstill and the only thought of the ninth century was 
that of defence. Then the Hungarians camu, raiding up the Danube valley, 
and the Slavs pressed in upon the North. Along the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean the Moorish corsairs wore atiding the WQjik commerce of Italian towns, 
and landing they atUicked such ports as Pisa and even sacked a part of Rome. 
The nascent civilisation of the Teutons was forced to meet a danger such as 
w(mld call for all thedegions of Augustus. No wonder the weak Caroling 
kings sank under the burden and the war lords of the different tribes grew 
stronger as the nerveless state fell defenceless before the second great migra- 
tion. or iiiaintained but partial safety in the natural strongholds of the land. 

In such a situation self-defence* became a system. Tlie palisade upon 
some central hill, the hedge ami thicket in the plain, or the ditch in the 
morass, became the shelter and the centre of life for every neighbourhood 
that atotul in tin: track of the new barbarians. The owner of the fastness 
led his iieigliboiirs and his tenants to Imttle ; they gave him their labour for 
liis protection, the palisades grew into stone walls and the “little camps” 
(fastdla) became the feudill castles. Those grim, baltleinented. towers, that 
rise up before us out of the dark age, were the signs of hope lor the centuries 
that followed. Society was saved, but it was Iransforined. The protection 
of a time of danger became ojiprcssion in a I ime of safety, and the feudal 
tyranny fastcjju'd upon Europe with a strength <hat cities ijjul kings could 
tmlv moderat(^ but m*t dcHtmv, 

From the tenth centniy {»jC present, however, the history of Europe is 
that of one contiiciou'j evolution, Hlr)\v, discouraging at times, with many 
tragedies to reeoitl ami many lujiniliaUtms to ln< lived »Iown. Rnt all in all, 
no century from that t * tins has cixlcd without some signal achievement in 
one. line or anothei, in iMiglaiid, in France, in Italy, or in Germany. By the 
middle of the tenth century the tirst unyielding' etc j)s had been taken wlieu 
the Saxoii kings (»f Germany began tu build their walled towns along the 
iipV EUkn ami to ])lant the (»onnan colonists along the eastern frontier.s, as 
Koine had long before shielded the northern frontiers of civilisation. By the 
end of the century the Magyars have settled in the middle Danube, under a 
king at once Christian and saint, and tlie greatest king of the Danes is cham- 
pion of (Miristeudom. In^iiiollier fifty years the restless Normans are off on 
(heir eompiests again, hut now they carry with them to England and to Italy 
llu* invigorating touch of a youthful race who are in the front of their < ime, 
and not its enemi(?s. 

This new movenieiit of the old Viking stock did good rather than harm 
in its own day, hut it has done, imnieasuruhle harm to history. For writers 
and readers alike have turned at this juniit from the solid story of progress 
to follow the hamier.s of these wandering knights, to live in tlie unreal world 
of chivalry at the hour when the wliole society of Europe was forming itself 
into the nations of to-day, when the renaissanco of comiiiorce was building 
cities along all tlie highways of Europe, and tlie schools were crowded with 
1 he students of law and jjhilosophy. From such a broad field of vital interests 
we are turned aside to follow the trail of some brutiil noble who wins useless 
victories tliiit decide nothing, or besieges cities to no discoverable purpose, 
and leaves a transient princedom for the spoil of liis neighbours. These are 
the common pulhs of history through tlie Middle Ages, and what w'onder if 
they are barren, in the track of such men. 

But the age of chivalry was also the age of the universities. Turn from 
tlie knight-errant to the 'wandering scholar if we wou^d tind the true ncy to 
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the age, butt still must leave it in the realm of romance. Few have ever 
guessed that the true Renaissance was not in the Florence of Lorenzo nor 
the Rome of Nicholas V, but rather in that earlier century when the great 
jurists of Bologna restored for all future time the code of Justinian. The 
greatest heritage of Home was not its literature nor its philosophy, but its 
law. The best principles that had been evolved in all the ancient world, 
on justice, the rights of iiiaii, and property, — whose security is the basis of 
all progress, — all these invaluable truths were brought do light again througli 
the revival of the Uoinan law, and incorporated again by mediatval legists 
into the structure of society two centuries before the literary Renaissance of 
the Italian cities. The crowds of students who flocked to Bologna to study 
law, and who formed their guild or university on so strange a basis, mark 
the dawn of modern limes fully as well as the academy at FlpreiKje or the 
foundation of a VnticaJi library. Already the science of politics was revived 
and the problems of government given practical and scientific test. 

Then came the gigantic tragedy of the Hundred Years’ War, retarding 
for more than a cent ury that growth of industry and commerce upon which 
even the political structure rests. But while English and Frencli alike are 
laying waste the fairest i)rovinces of France, the University of Paris is able 
to dictate the policy of the universal church and for a generation to reduce 
the greatest ahsolutism of the age, that of the papacy, to the restrictions of 
parliamentary goveriiincnt . 'J'lie Council of Constance was in session in the 
year of the buttle of Agincourt. And, ineanwJiile, there is another develoj)- 
inent, far more important than the battles of the Black Prince or the marches. 
<»f Du Guesclin. (kunmonje thrives along the sliores of Italy, and in spite 
of their countless feuds and petty wars, the cities of Tuscany and Lombardy 
grow rea<ly for the great artistic awakening. The story of the Middle Ages, 
like that of our own times, comes less from the camp fire tluin from the city 
•s(|uarc. And i^vcn there, how iuu(;h is omitted ! 'I'lie caravans that line the 
rude t)azaar never reach it but for th(5 suppression of the robbers by 

the way, largely tin; work of royalty. The wealth of llio people is the 
<»])portu!iity for culture, but- without the sc<Mirity of law and order, neither 
the (uie Jior the (dbei- can la; attained. In tlui Just analysis, therefore, the 
pr(»tec.t.ion of societ y while it di vtdoj)ed is the great ])olitical theme of the 
Middle Ages. And now it is time to confess tljiat we have touched upon 
but one half of that Ibeim^. It was Jiot alone feudalism that saved Eurctpe, 
nor toyalty alone that gave- it form. Besiiles the castle there was another 
asylum of jefuge, the church. However loath men have been in recent 
years to confes.s it, the miMlijcval cburcli was a gigantic factor in the preser- 
vation and flirtliering of our civilisation. 

Tlie (dnircli was tins only jiolent, state in Kuro]>e for centuries, — an Insti- 
tution vastly different fnnn our idea t)f it to-day. It was not only the religious 
monitor and the giiaiilian of tin? salvation of mankind, it took up the duty 
of governing when the Roman Kmpire was gone. It helped to preserve tlie 
best things of anti(|nily ; for wlien the hariiarians were led to destroy what 
was of no use to them, it was the church, as Rashdall says, that widened the 
sphere of utilit3\ It. mon^ (ban the sword of Charlemagne tamed the bar- 
barian (mermans, and through its coilcs of penance with punishments almost 
as severe as the laws of Draco, it curbed the instincts of savagery, and 
taught our ancestors tlu» etliics of Moses while promising tlicm the salvation 
of (’Jirist. Itassumeil miicli of the administration of justice in a lawless age, 
gave an inviolate asylum to the persecuted, and took in hand the education 
of the people. Its n^nks w'ere not only the pioneer fartners in the fast- 
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nesses of the wilderness, but their entertainment of travellers made com* 
meroe possible. Its parish churcb furnished a nursery for democracy in the 
gatherings at the church door for counsel and deliberation. It oi)ened to 
Uie sons of peasants a career that promised equality with the haughtiest 
seigneur, or even the dictation over kings. There was hardly a detail of 
daily life which did not come under the cognisance or control of the church, 
— questions of marriage and legitimacy, wills, oaths, even warfare, came 
under its surveillance* 

But ill depicting this wonderful system which so dominated Europe in 
the early Middle Ages, when kings were but shadows or military dictators 
over uncertain realms, we must be careful not to give loo much of an air of 
religiosity to the whole Middle Age. The men of the Middle Ages did not 
all live ill a cowl. Syinonds in his brilliant history of the Renaissance in 
Italy likens the whole incdia)val attitude to that of Bt. Bernard, the greatest 
of its ascetics. St. Bernard would walk by the blue W'aters of Lake Geneva 
intent only upon his rosary and prayer. Across the lake gleam the snows 
of Mont lilaiic, — a sight no traveller forgets when once he h:is seen it ; but 
tlie saint, with his cowl tii*awn over his eyes, sees only his own sin and the 
vision of the last judgment. So, says Symomls, humanity walked along its 
way, a ctireful pilgrim unheeding the beauty or delight of the world around. 
Now tliis is very striking, but is it true? Fii-st of all, the Middle Ages, as 
ordinarily reckoned, include a stnitch of ten centuries. We have already 
seen how unlike these centuries wen., liow they differed from each oilier us 
much as any centuries l**dor«' or since. The nineteenth is hardly more dif- 
ferent from tiio eighteenth than the twelfih wa.«t different from the eleventh. 
S«) much for the univcrsiilisation as we go up and down the centuries; it 
can liardly apply to all. Sonu* gave us the Chansons des Gesta, the Son^ 
of Jiolafid^ the legends of ( •liarlcmagnc and his paladins. Others gave us 
tlie delicious lyrics of tlie minnesingers and troubadours, of Walter von der, 
Vogelweide and Bertran de Born. And as for their variety, we must again 
lernil iJiat the same century that gave us St. Francis of Assisi — that joiig- 
leu. id God — and the TMvine Comedy^ gave us also Magna Charta and repre- 
sentative government. 

Jiut even if we concede that the monks dominated mediaeval society 
as Syinonds paints it, W'e must not imagine that they were all St. Bernards. 
Few indeed — the sainted few — were alone able to abstract themselves so 
comidetoly from this life as to be unconscious of Uunr surroundings. *'The 
successive reforms, Clugiiy, Cartliusians, C’istercians, beginning in poverty 
and ending in w'ealth and worldly influence, show w'liat sort of men wore 
the cowl. '.I'he monks were not all alike ; some were worldly, some were 
religious, some were seholars, and some were merely indolent. The monas- 
tery was a home for the scholar, a refuge for the disconsolate, and an asylum 
for tlie disgraced. And a monk might often bo a man whose sensibili- 
ties, instead of being dull, were more sharply awake than our owui to-clay. 

1 1 is faith kindled an imagination that brought the next world down into liis 
daily life, and one who is in communion with eternity is an unconscious poet 
as well as a devotee. Dante's great jioein is just tlie essence of a thousand 
years of such visions. Those phases of the Middle Ages farthest removed 
from our times and our habits of thought are not necessarily sombre. They 
are gilded with the most alluring light that ever brightened humanity — 
the hope and vision of immortality. 

It has seemed necessary to say this much at least about the ecclesiasti- 
cism of the Middle Ages so that we may get a new at least a niore-sym- 
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pathetic point of view as we study its details. Humanity was not in a 
comatose condition for a thousand years, to wake up one tine day and dis- 
cover itself again in a 'Renaissance. Such an idea gives false conceptions of 
both the Middle Ages and that slow change by which men acquired new 
interests, — thtj Renaissance. 

What then was the Italian Renaissance ? What was its significance and 
its result? First of all no new birth of the human spirit, as we have been 
coininonly taught, could come after that wonderful tMrelfth and busy thir- 
teenth centuries. It would sound strange to the wandering jongleur or the 
vagabond student, whose satirical and jovial songs of the twelfth century 
wc still sing in our student societies, to bo told that he had no joy in the 
world, no insight into its varying moods, no temperament capable of the 
comprehension of beauty. If any man ever “discovered himself,” surely 
that keen-witted, freedom-loving scholar, the goliard, was the man, and yet 
between liiin and the fall of ('onstantinople, that eomnionest date for the 
Renaissance, tliere are two hundred years or more. A little study of pre- 
ceding centuries shows a world brimming with life and great with the j)romise 
of modern times. Lawyers were governing in the name of kings ; universi- 
ties were growing in immbers and influence. It has been said, and perhaps 
it is not far wrong, that tliere were three great powers in Europe in the 
Middle Ages — the ('hurch, the Empire, and the University of Paris. And 
not all the men at the universities of Paris or Oxford or liologna were busy 
counting how many angels could dance on the point of a needle, as we are 
apt to tliink when we read Lord Bacon's denunciation of the Bcholastics. If 
half of them, — and that is a generous estimate, — were busied over theology, 
Jiot all that half were examining it for their religious edification. Their 
interests were scieiitiiii?. in a way tliey were stuentists, — scientists of tlie 
world to come, — not of this transient life. They were analysing theology 
wwith about the same attitude of mind as tliat of the physicist of to-day in 
spite, of all that has bi'cn said against their method. When one examines a 
worhi wliich lie cannot yi*t reach, or a imividence wliose ways are not hs 
the ways of man, he naturally will aecejit tlie authority of tliose whom he 
believes to be inspired, if lie is to make even a little hcadw^iy into the great 
unknown, 'flic scholastics stretched the meaning of the word insjiired, and 
aceejiled autliority too easily. But tliey faced, their jiroblem with what 
seems something like a scienlilic spirit even if they had not yet attained a 
S(!ieJttilic method. And 1 jnay add in passing that to my mind the greatest 
tragedy of the human intelleet is just here, — in this story of the abused 
scholastics. Starting out eoidideiit tliat all (iod’s ways can be comprehended 
and reduced to delinite data, relying in calm siuuirity upon the powiu* of the, 
human intellect to comprehend the ways of Divine governance, the} were 
forced point by point, through irreconcilable coiiclusioiis and inexplicable 
points of controversy, lo admit tliat this doctrine and that, this fact and that 
one, lie outside the realms of leason and must l>e accepted on faitli. Bailled 
in its vast emleavour to Imild up a science of things divine the reason of 
man turned from the task and grappled with the closer problems of the 
jirescnt world. If tlie work of the scholastics was futile, as so many claim, it 
was a grand futility tliat. reiurhes to lrage<ly. But out of its very futility 
grew the si*ieiice of to-day. 

And now* with all this intelleetual activity of whicli seholastieism is only 
a jmrt, where did the so-called Kemiissanee come in? By the year 1300 the 
problem of the scholastics was finished. In the works of Thomas Aquinas 
lay codified aud systenjatisetl the whole positive product of their work. Not 
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until after that was their work empty and frivolous, but when scholafitfciam 
turned back upon itself, even the genius of the great Duns Scotus biit dis- 
covered more and more its futility. Men of culture began to find it distaste- 
ful ; they did not care to study law, — the other main interest. It was time 
for a new element in the intellectual realm. The need was no sooner felt 
tljan supplied, I'lie study of the antique pagan woild afforded scholars and 
men of leisure the desired change. The discovery of this antique world was 
not a new process ; birt the features that had been ignored before, the art 
and literature of the pagan world, now absorbed all attention. The “ human- 
ities” gradually crowded their way into university currieubi, especially in 
(iermauy and England, and from the sixteenth centurjj to the present day 
the humanities have been the dominant study at the universities. Looking 
liver the era of the lienaissance, we commonly begin it in the fourteenth 
century, just wliere our previous sketidi of the other intellectual conditions 
8topi>eil. 'Flic age of rctrarcli was its dawn. France, and England, where 
most ju’ogress hail been made before, w^ere now to be absorbed in the bar- 
barism of iiitf.u'iiationiil and civil \vai‘s; and so the last stage ot that long 
Kenaissance which ^ve call tlie Middle Ages became the task and the glory 
of Italy. 

It may seem at first as if, in exalting the achievements of the Middle 
Ages, wo liavo undervalued the work of the humanists. It would not be in 
accord with the attempted scientific judicial attitude W'hich it is now our 
ambition to attain, if this ebargo were to Ixi admitted. We must give full 
Cl edit t<» tb<! inHnenc<* of that new knowlc«lgo, that new criterion, and espe- 
cially to that new und liealthy criticisni which came with the Italian Renais- 
sance. Its work in the worhl w'as absolutely necessary if modem society 
wuH to take up pro[>crly its luM ilageol all those splendid ages w^hich adorned 
tlio J*arthenou ami made tlie Foi um the centre of the world. All the fntel- 
Jt.*ctu!d energy which had gone into antique soiuety must be made over into 
our owii. I»ul after all, the roots of oisr society are Teulouic and Christian 
more than they are Roman or aiitiipic. We must learn to date our 
modern times iiol merely from the literary revival wdiicli witnessed the 
lycovery of a long-lost i»agaii past; but from the. real and splendid youth of 
I'.iirope when it grajipled with the earnest pniblems of law and order and 
jiiit between itself ami tlie Viking da^'s the harriers of the national state,-— 
hiiig and jieopU* guarding the highways of the world for the protection of 
the caravans that made the cities. It is as essential for us to watch those 
boats that ascended the Rlione and the Rhine, and the merchants whoso 
IcMts Avere pitcJied at the fairs of C’liaiiipagiie, as it is to know who discov- 
ered the projuT derivation of a^/(us. 
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BOOK I 

THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE IN THE EAST 


INTRODUCTION 


THE SCOPE, THE SOURCES, AND THE CHRONOLOGY OF 
LATER ROMAN HISTORY IN THE BAST 

The period upon which we are now entei ing presents peculiar difficulties 
for the historian. The body politic under »H)nftido ration is in some respects 
unique. Historians are not ev<^n agrecai to tlje name b}’ which it should 
properly bo designated. It is an empire having its capital at Cons^ntinople ; 
an empire not come sud<h.'iily in^o being iii ^ho year ^95, at whicti point, for 
the sake of convenitmeo, we are now taking i:p this iiistory; but wnich is in 
reality nothing more or tiuii: the conijuiiation of that Roman Empire 
in the East, the affairs cf which we left wivli tlie death of Theodosius. That 
emperor, as we havci seen, held sway over an undivided Roman common- 
wealth. On Ids death the power that he bad wielded passed to his two sons, 
one of whom nominally held sway in the East, the other in the West. The 
affairs uf the Western division of the empire under Honorius and his suc- 
cessors liave claimed oui’ attention up to tlie time of the final overthrow 
of Rome in the year 47G. We are now returning to follow the fortunes of 
Arcadius, the other heir of •rheodosius, and his successors. 

But wliether this Eastern principality should i)roperly be spoken ^ as 
the Later Roman Empire, or as the Eastern, Byzantine, or Greek Empire, 
is, as has been suggested, a moot jjoint among historians. Tlie difficulty is 
perhaps met to the best advantage if we disregard the controversial aspects 
of the question and make free use of each and all of these names; indeed, in 
so doing, convenience joins hands with logicality. The empire of Arcadius 
and his immediate successors was certainly entitled to be called the Roman 
Empire quite as fully as, for example, u'ere the dominions of Diocletian and 
Constantine. There was no sudden breach of continuity, no thought of 
entrance Mpon a new ejioch with the accession of Arcadius. It was no new 
thing thaii^power was divided, and that tliere should he two cai)itals, one in 
the East ^d one in the West. On the contrary, as ure have seen, tliero had 
been merely a two-fold but a four-fold division of power most of tlie time 
sinceJiTO day of Diocletian. No contemporary could have predicted that 
of Theodosius the Roman dominions in the East and in the 
WjjsFWflvl never again be firmly united under a single head. Nor indeed 
ia^rajjpite true that the division was complete and permanent; for, as we 
alw^ see, there were to be rulers like Justinian aifll Zeno who Jiad .. 
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dominating influence over the Western territories, and who regarded them- 
selves as masters of the entire Roman domain. And even when the division 
became complete and permanent, as it scarcely did before the time of Charle- 
magne, it could still be fairly held that the Roman Empire continued to 
exist with its sole capital at Constantinople, whither Constantine had trans- 
ferred the seat of power, regardless of the fact that the Western domin- 
ion had been severed from tlie empire. The fact that this Western dominion 
included the city of Rome itself, which had given its nbme to the empire, and 
hence seemed indissoluble from it, is the chief reason for the seeming incon- 
gruity of applying the term Later Roman Empire to the dominion of the East. 

It must not be overlooked, however, that there were other reasons for 
withholding the unqualified title of Roman Empire from the Eastern 
dominions. The chief of these is that the court of Constantinople departed 
very radically from the traditions of the West, taking on oriental manners 
and customs, and, what is most remarkable, gradually relinquishing the 
Latin speech and substituting for it the language of Greece. We have 
seen in our studies of earlier Roman history the marked tendency to the 
Hellenisatit)n of Rome through the introduction of Greek culture from 
the time when the Roman Republic effected the final overthrow of Greece. 
It will be recalled that some of the most important histories of Rome, nota- 
bly those of Polybius and Appian and Dionysius and Dion Cassius, were 
written in Greek. Tlie emperor Marcus Aurelius wrote his Meditations in 
the same language. But this merely represented the tendency of the 
learned world. There was no prcjpensity to substitute Greek for Latin as 
the language of everyday life so long as the seat of empire remained in the 
West. Now, however, as has been intimated, this strange substitution was 
effected; the writers of this Later Roman Empire in the East looked exclu- 
sively to chissie.al Greece for their models, aud in due (jourse the language 
of court and of common peoj)le alike came to be ( Jreek also, somewhat modi- 
fied from the ancient idiom with the sweep of time, but in its essentials the 
same language which was spoken at Athens in the time of Pericles. Obvi- 
ously there is a certain piH)pricty in this use of the term Greek Empire as 
applied to a principality whose territory included the ancient realms of 
Athens, and whose customs and habits and speech tluis preserved the tradi- 
tions of ancient Ilelhis. • 

'Jhe use of the terms Eastern Empire and Byzantine liinpire requires no 
elucidation, having an obvious propriety. As has been said, w^e shall find it 
convenient here to employ one (jr another of tlie four terms indiscriminately; 
giving prefercn(^e jierhaps, if a dunce must be made, to the simplest and 
most non-committal form. Eastern Empire. 

By whatever name designated, the principality wliose fortunes we are to 
follow will hold our interest tliroughout a period of more than a thousand 
years, from the dcatli of Tlieodosius in 395 to the final overthrow of Con- 
stantinople in 145G. Tliis period is almost exacitly coincident with the 
epocli pretty generally designated by historians as the Middle Ages, and 
usually estimated as a time of intellectual decadence. 

As a general prcqjosition this estimate is doubtless just. It must be 
born in mind, however, that the characterisation applies with far less force 
to the conditions of the Eastern Empire than to the conditions ofTlT^tern 
Europe. The age of J ustinian was certainly not a dark age in enj proper 
acceptance of that term. If no subsequent period quite eq^iauea this 
in brilliancy, yet there were epochs when the Eastern Empire showed 
something of its old^tinus vitality. Indeed, there was an almost incessant 
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intellectual output which served at least to sustain reminisoenoM of ancient 
culture, though it could not hope to rival the golden ages of the past. In 
point of fact, the chief defect of the literature of the time was that it did 
attempt to rival the classical literature. We have just pointed out that the 
later Byzantine Empire was essentially Greek in language and thought. 
Unfortunately the writers of the time failed to realise that in a thousan<l 
years of normal development the language — always a plastic, mobile thing, 
never a fixed structure — changes, grows, evolves. 

Instead of contenting themselves with the use of the language with 
which they were familiar in everyday speech as the medium of their written 
thoughts, they insisted on harking back to the earlier classical period, con- 
sciously modelling their phraseology and style ui)on authors who had lived 
and died a thousand years earlier. No great art was ever produced by such 
conscious imitation. " Great art is essentially spontaneous, never consciously 
imitative; the epoch-making works are done in the vernacular by artists 
whose first thouglit is to give expression to their spontaneous feelings and 
emotions, unhampered by traditjon.. It was thus that Homer, Sophocles, 
Eurijiides, Herodotus, and Aristophanes wrote ; and if Virgil, Horace, Ovid, 
Livy, and Tacitus w^ere more conscious craftsmen, soiiiewhat in the. same 
measure were they less groat as artists. 

But the Byzantine writers -were rather to be ctanpared with the Alexan- 
drians of tlie age of the Ptolemies. Tliey were bn more scientific than 
their predetjessors and proportionately less arlistie. As grammarians they 
analysed and criticised the language, insisting on the retention of those 
(jhaiice forms of 8j)cech wi\»v ii i1h> masters of the earlie.r day had used spon- 
taneously. The critical s]>irM of tin' grummarian founn its counterpart 
ever^’whero in the prevalence of the analytinii rather than the synthetic cast 
of thought. As the masters of the past were the models, so were their 
stores of knowledge the chief sources on which to draw. What Aristotle 
had said must bo considered, the last word as regards physical knowledge. 
What the elassical poets and historians had ^written must needs be copied, 
analysed, and praised as tlie final expression of human thought. Men who 
under different auspices and in a different atmosphere might perhaps have 
produced original works of some significance, contented themselves with 
elaborating anthologies, compelling dictionaries and encyclopiedias, and epit- 
omising chronicles of world history from the ancient sources. It is equally 
characteristic of the time that writers who did attempt creative work found 
prose romance the most congenial medium for the expression of their ideals. 
Even this measure of creative enthusiasm chiefly marked the earliest period 
(d the Byzantine era and was stifled by the conservatism of the later epoch. 


A BRIEF SUKVF.Y OF THE SOURCES 

But if the reminiscent culture of the Byzantine Empire failed to pro- 
duce an Herodotus, a Thucydides, or a Livy, it gave to the world, never- 
theless, a line of historians and chronologists of the humbler class, beginning 
with Procopius the secretary of Justinian’s general, Belisarius, and ending 
with Ducas, Phrantzes, Laonicus Chalcocondyles, apd Critobulus, the de- 
picters of the final overthrow of Constantinople, who have left us a tolei^bly 
complete record of almost the entire life of the Eastern Empire. A list of 
these historians — numbering about half a hundred namea'^has been given 
in our general bibliography of Rome in Volume VI. ^ 
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Here we shall add only a very brief r^ume of the subject, naming the 
more important authors. For the later period of the undivided Roman 
Empire and the earlier Byzantine epoch we have, among others, the follow- 
ing works : the history of the war with Attila, bringit^ the story of the 
empire to the year 474, by Priscus, a Thracian, and the continuation of 
his history to the year 480 by Malchus of Philadelphia ; the important his- 
tory of Zosimus, which we have had occasion to qu(^e in an earlier volume ; 
and, most important of all, the historical works of Procopius of Csesarea in 
Palestine. The last-named author was, as already mentioned, the secretary 
of Justinian’s famous general, Belisarius. He accompanied that general on 
many of liis campaigns and apparently Avas associated with liirn on very 
intimate terms. Tliis association, together with the character of his writ- 
ings, has caused Procopius to be spoken of rather generally in later times 
as the Polybius of the Eastern Empire, — a compliment not altogether 
unmerited. 

His works are by far the most important of the Byzantine histories, 
partly because of their intrinsic merit and partly because of the character of 
the epoch with Avhich they deal. The more pretentious of his works has two 
books on the Persian War, two on tlie war Avilh the Vandals, and four on the 
Gothic war. Curiously enough, another Avork ascribed to Procopius, and 
now generally admitted to be his, deals with the lives of Justinian and 
Theodora and to some extent Avith that of Belisarius himself, in a very 
different manner from that oiiiployed in the other liistory just mentionea. 
This so-called secret liistory Avas apparently intended for jiublication after 
the autlior’s death ; it tlun-efore gives vent to the expression of what are 
probably tlie true stmtiments of tlie author, showing up the chari^cter of his 
j>atrons in a very different and much less complimentary light from that in 
wliich they are depicted in the earlier work. As an illustration of the 
difference hetweeu the (li])loinatic and the candid depiction of eAT-iits this 
discrepancy of ae, counts coming from the same, pen is of the higlu'st interest. 
The moral for the historian — vividly illust rative of Sainte-Beuve’s famous 
saying that liistory is a tradition agreed ui)on — need hardly be emphasised. 

Among the later Byzantine historians the names of John Zonaras, of 
Nicetas Aeoininatus, of Nieeidiorus Gregoras, oc(jur as depicters of the events 
of somewhat eonij)reIiensive periods ; Agathias* Simocatta, Epiphaneia, Anna 
Comnena, and George Phraiitzes as biograjdiers or writers on more limited 
epochs. Of these Anna Ciumnena in partienlar is iiotcAvorthy because her 
life of her father Alexius 1 has been spoken of as the only really artistic 
liistorical production of the period. It is pojiularly knoAvn as having sup- 
plied Sir Walter Sri»U with the subject and some of the materials for his last 
romance, Count Robert of Paris, But most noteworthy of all is the fact 
that this is the first im])()J tant historical production, so far as is known, that 
eA’’er came from the pen of a female writer. 

The list of cliroiudogies or epitomes of Avorld history includes the 
Qhronicon Paschale, and tln^ Avorks of Geoj*gius S3^iicellus, Malalas, Cedrenus, 
Michael G ly eas, and C Constantine Maiiasses. In some respects more important 
than any of these were the collections of excerjits from ancient authors which 
were made by Stobseus, by Photius, and by Suidas. These have preserved 
many fragments of the Avritings of historians of antiquity that would otherwise 
have been altogether lost. A very noteworthy collection of excerpts, com- 
prising in the aggregate a comprehensive history of the world made up from 
the writings of thg Gr^k historians, forms one jiortion of the encyclopssdia 
Avhich the emperor Constantine (VII) Porphyrogenitus — himself a writer of 
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some distinction — caused to be compiled in the teutli century. This work 
contained extracts, often yeiy extensive, from the writinjn most of the 
Greek classical historians. It was apparently very popular in the Middle 
Ages, and has been supposed to be responsible for the loss of many of the 
works from which it macfe excerpts. Unfortunately, the encyclopadia itself 
has come down to us only in fragments ; but, even so, it gives us excerpts 
from such writers as Polybius, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Diodorus, Nicholas 
of Damascus, Appian, adid Dion Cassius, and of numerous Byzantine histories 
tluit are not otherwise preserved. 

Taken together, even the extant portions of the Byzantine histories make 
up a very bulky literature. Being produced in this relatively recent time, a 
correspondingly large proportion of it has been preserved. Not, indeed, that 
many of the original manuscripts of the Byzantine historians have come down 
to us, but they appear to have been copied very extensively by the monks of 
western Europe, who found in them an interest which the classical writings 
often failed to arouse. The very fact that so many of these writings epito- 
mise ancient history furnishes, perhaps, tlui explanation of this popularity. 
In tlie day when the reproduction of. books wjis so laborious a process, con- 
densation was naturally a merit that appealed to the bookmaker. Hence, as 
lias be(iu suggested, the epitome was f)ft.en made to d(» service for the more 
elaborate original work, which latter was allowed to drop altogether out of 
vi(?w. But the mfxlerii world lias not looked upon tlie Byzantine writings 
jfith the same interest. For tlu* most pan they liad never been translated 
nito modern European languages, and the original texts have been collated, 
edited, and printed in i.'omjiaratively recent times. 

(.)n the other hand, liaise writings were almost the first to be subjected 
llic critical analysis of the liistorian, working with what ■we sjjeak of as 
the modem spirit. Tillemnnt began the laborious process (.d reconstructing 
in detail the clironolog}' of later iioman history, with the aid of these ma- 
terials, and th(? work was taken up a little later by Edward Gibbon, and 
'arrie,d to . nniplction in wdiat is incontestably the greatest historical work 
of modeij: 'iines, — if not, indeed, the greatest of any age, — The Decline and 
Fall of thf Homan Enijnre. In this work, Gibbon not only set an epochal 
standard for future liisturians, but he so exhaustively covered the ground 
as to leavo almost nothing fgr a successor in the same field. His work is 
the more Tcmarkable boeause it was produced at a time when the general 
tendency was to iicocpt tin* writings of the ancients in a much less critical 
spii'it than that to which they have been more I’ceently subjected. Gibbon, 
liowovcr, vaulted at once to the critical heights. Indeed, lie went a step 
l)Cyond most critics of more recent generations, in that lie insisted on apply- 
ing to the traditions and superstitions of all ancient nations the same critical 
^standards. Most of Gibbon’s contemporaries and a large proportion of his 
successors, until very recent times, while looking askance at the traditions 
of Greece and Homes have wdslied to adjudge Hebrew traditions by a dif- 
ferent standard. It has lieen a curious illustration of the illogicality of even 
critical minds, that the very critics urho have inveighed against the credulity 
of the ages which could accept the myths of Greece and Rome as historical, 
should have inveighed also against the mind which had the breadth of view 
to see that all ancient myths and traditions must be weighed in the same 
historical balance. Only in our own day have considerable numbers of 
critics attained the plane of historical impartiality which Gibbon had reached 
a centuiy and a quarter ago, but in most other regards his example found a 
readier following. 
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THB OHBONOLOGY OF LATER ROMAN HISTORY IN THE EAST 

KARLY DAYS OF THE EASTERN EMPIRE (306-605 a.d.) 

The Roman Empire, permanently divided at the death of Theodoeius (305) into an 
eaateni: and a vrestern section does not, nevextheleBB, lose its unity as an organisation. 
The period of diBintegration has set in, and the extinction of the western section in 
470 ia an event in this disintegration rather than the ‘Vfall” of an empire. It was 
not until MX), the year of Charleniaene's accession, that there were really two 
empires, and that the term ** Eastern Empire may properly be applied. But for 
convenience we call the history of Arcadius and his successors that of the Eastern 

A-p- Roman Empire. 

305 Aroadlns, co-regent, and elder son of Theodosius, continues to reign at Constanti- 
nople. The Iluns ravage Asia Minor, and the Visigoths, under Alaric, rise in 
Mcesia and Thrace. At the death of Rufinus, the eunuch Eutropius becomes chief 
adviser of the emperor, supported by Gainas. 

308 Alaric becomes governor of Eastern iflyricum. 

300 Death of Eutropius. 

401 Death of Gainas. The emperor comes entirely under the influence of his dissolute 
wife, Eudoxia. 

408 Theodosius IX succeeds his father. lie is but seven years of age and is controlled by 
his sister Pulcheria. Alaric moves upon Home. 

410 Death of Alaric. 

4*21 Theodosius marries Athenais (Eudocia). War breaks out with Persia. 

4‘J6 Organisation of the University of Constantinople. 

488 Publication of the Theodosian Code. 

480 (^useric takes Carthage. 

441 War with Persia. War with tlie lluus and Vandals contiimes. 

442 Invasion of Thrace and Macedonia by Attila. 

447 Peace of Anatolius made with the IIuus. 

450 Death of Theodosius. Marcian is raised to the throne by Pulcheria, whom he maiv 
ries. He makes a wise ruler and resists ]>ayment of tribute to the Iluns. 

457 The Theodosian dynasty comes to an end with Marcian. The choice of the emperor 
rests with the army, and the gcmeral Aspar brings about the election of Leo I, a 
native of Thrat^e. 

-Kin Great fire at Constantinople. 

468 With the co-operation of Aaihemius, l..eo plans a great expedition against Genseric in 
Africa, but it fails ihrougli treachery of Aspar, who is executed, 460. 

474 Leo I dies, leaving empire, to his grandson Leo II. The latter dies the same year and 
Zeno, his father, reigns, but Baaillecua at once drives him out and rules for twenty 
months, when Zeno recovers tin* throne. 

476 With the resignation of llomnlus Augnstuliis the wAstern division is definitely detached 
from the empire. 

478-481 The Ostrogoths invade the Balkan peninsula. 

483 Promulgation of the Hftnolu'on, 

488 Zeno induces Theodorio and the Ostrogoths to leave lll^Ticum and attack lloine. 

401 At death of Zeno, Anastaaiua I is proclaimed emperor, through influence of the 
empress Ariadne, who marries him. 

401-496 The Tsaurian War instigated by the sup^wiiers of Longinus results favouraV>’y for 
Anastasius. 

499 The Bulgarians invade Thrace. 

502-505 Unsucce.ssfiil war w-ith Persians, who lake several j>rovince8. 

507 The “ Long Wall ” of Thrace is built to keep out the Goths. 

514 Revolt of Yitalianus. 

518 Death of Anastasius ; Juatin I, an illiterate Illyrian peasant, obtains the emperorship 
through the army. With him the empire enters on a new era. He prepares his 
nephew Justinian to succeed him. 

527 Juiitiiiian creattnl augustus. 

528 Justin dies; Juatinlan I, '*the great/' sole monarch. He is tlie chief figure of his 

time. His wife is the empress Theodora. He begins active warfare at once against 
the Arians, Jews, and paj^^ans. Belisarius appointed commander-iu-chie£ in the East. 

620 Firet edition of the Justinian Code published. 

580 Belisarius defeats the Persians at Dara. 

631 Chosroes aBeends*the Pirsiau throne. 
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532 F^aoe made with Persia. Insurreotions break out in Constantinople. St. Sophia 

burned. Belisarius quells the riots. , i.,. ^ 

538 Belisarius begins a campaign against the Vandals in Africa. The Pannecis published. 
634 Belisarius captures the vandal Icing Gdlimer and destroys his kingdom, and for this is 

made sole consul. 

635-540 Belisarius in Italy and SioUy against the Ostrogotha Ho makes himself master 
of Rome and other cities. 

540 Recall of BeUsarius. Persian inyasion of Syria. 

542 Repulse of the Persians. Belisarius degraded by Theodora on his return from the 

campaign. The great plague. 

543 Totila, king of the Goths, captures Naples. 

544 Belisarius proceeds to Italy sgainst Totila. 

545 Five years^ peace with Persia. Totila besieges Rome. Belisarius has not sufficient 

forces to resist him. 

646 Capture of Rome by Totila. 

647 Romans recover Home. 

548 Totila retakes Rome. Belisarius returns to Constantinople. Death of Theodora. 

Conspiracy against Justinian. 

549 The imperial armies occupy the lauds of the. hazi. 

550 Slavonians and Iluns invade the empire. 

.5.51 Battle of Sinigaglia. The (ioths lose Sicily. 

552 The eunuch N arses arrives in Italy as couniiander-in-chicf. Recovers Rome. Defeat 

and death of Totila. 

553 End of the O.strogothic War. 

554-557 Terrible earthquakes visit Coiislaiitinople and •.'ither cities. 
f»58 Belisarius repels the invading Huns under Zaliergai. 

.562 Fifty years' peace with Persia. Narscs continues hi.'? vlr^.iriom* career in Italy. 

665 Death of JuKtinian. 


FROM .TU.STIN II TO TITF DFI'OSITION OK .irSIlNlAN II (566-005 a.d.) 

O'!.’ Jnstiii U succeeds Jusunirui 1. Ho i inhifs to change Justinian's unpopular 
system aiui refuses payn^’iit to an enihasHx of Avars, whirii is the cause of serious 
depredations in the j-rov iiices. 

567 The Gepid kingdom overt hrown hy Lombards and Avars. 

568 I^imbard invasion of Italy. 

571 Birtlv of Mohammed. 

572 W”.!' breaks out with thp PersiaiiH. They make several important conquests, and 
574 Justin, realising his inability to govern, makes Tiberius, the captain of the guard, 

csrsar. 

57.') Peace with Persia. 

576 Battle of Melitene. The Homans reach the Caspian Sea. 

578 Justin dies. Tiberius einpsror. 

581 The imperial army led by Maurice defeats the I'crsians at Constantina. 

682 Maurice elected emjieror. Death of Tilierius. 

684 Treaty with the Avars, whose depredations have become very serious. 

680 Roman victory at Solachon. 

589 Persian victory at Martyropolis. .Slavonic colonies begin to settle in the Peloponnesus. 
600 Maurice crowns his son Theodosius at Easter. Rebellion of Vaharau of Persia, who 
deposes llormisdas or Hormuz. 

501 Maurice puts Chosroes II on the Persian throne. Ho preceeds against the Avar 
invasion of Thrace. 

602 Rebellion in the army. Phocas, the centurion, made emperor. Maurice put to death. 

603 AVar with Persia breaks out. 

604 Treaty of i)eace with the Avars. 

600-608 Disastrous invasion of Asia Minor by the Persians. They advance to Clialcedon. 
600 Revolts in Africa and Alexandria. 

610 Heracllua, son of the governor of Africa, accomplishes tlie overthrow and death of 
Phocas. 

614 The Persian AVar continues. Damascus captured. 

615 Jerusalem taken by the Persians. 

616 Persian invasion of Egypt. 

AOA Chalcedon by the Persians. Heraclius contemplates moving to Carthage. 

AM * ®®*® made with Avars who have attempted to seize the emperor. 

622 Heraclius takes command in person of the Persian AVa% 
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823«888 The war is Tigorously oondnoted. Campaigns in Cappadocia, Pontus, Armeni^ 
Cilicia, and Assyria, ending 

628 With treaty of peace with Biroes. 

620 Heraolius restores the holy cross to Jerusalem. 

682 Death of Mohammed. 

688 The Mohammedan conquests b^n. The imperial cities fall before them in the 
followixtt order: Bosra (634), Damascus (635), Emesa, Heliopolis, Antioch, Chalcis, 
Berosa, Kdessa (636), Jerusalem (637). 

688 Constantine, the king’s son, fails in an attempt to recover Syria. Mesopotamia lost 
to the Mohammedans. 

680 Amni invades Egypt. 

641 Death of HeracUus. Dcatli of Constantina III, after three months* reign. Another 
son of Ileraclius, by Martina, Heracleonas, whom Heraclius appointed to reign 
conjointly with Constantine, reigns alone for five months and then is banished. 
His brother David is ajipointed emperor under the name of Tiberius. Ilia fate is 
unknown. Conatans II, son of Constantine, becomes emperor. Alexandria taken 
by the MohamincdaiiR. 

647 Mohammedans drive the Romans out of Africa. 

648 The Type of Conatans published. 

649 Mohammedans invade Cyjmis. 

650 They take Arndus. 

652 Armenia falls into their hands. 

654 They capture K bodes. 

655 They defeat Constans in the great naval battle off Mount Pheenix in Lycia. Pope 

Martin is banished to the Chersoiiesus. 

658 Campaign of Constans .against the Slavs. Peace made with th.e Mohammedans. 

661 Constans leaves Constantinople and spends winU^r at Athens. 

6C2-663 Great Mobainiiiedan invasion of Asia Minor. 

663 Constans in Koine. 

608 Mohammedans advance to CiialoeJon and hold Ainoriiiin for a short time. Assassi- 
nation of Constans at Syracuse. His son Constantine (IV) Pogouatua succeeds. 

669 Mohammedans invade Sicily and carry off 180,000 prisoners from Africa. 

670 Foundation of Kairwan, near Carthage. 

073-677 Mohammedans besiege Coii.stantinoplo. d’ho Roinnns use the newly invented 
Greek tire against them. 

678 Peace concluded with the Molianimedans. 

670 Bulgarian War and foundation of the Bulgarian kingdom. 

681 Constantine deprives liis brothers Ileraclius and Tiberius of tlie imperial title. The 

troops of the Orient had demanded that they, too, should receive the crown, and 
thus the Trinity in heaven might be represented on earth. 

685 Juatinlan II succeeds his father. The caliph and emperor make peace. 

687 Transference of the Mardaites from Lebanon to 'ITirace and Asia Minor. 

689-690 Successful ex}iedition of Justinian against tlie Bplgarians and Slavs. The Greeks 
are forced to emigrate from Cypru.s; two liundred thousand Slavs transported to 
• Asia Minor. 

602 Battle of Sebastopol i.s. Symbatius revolts. Mohaniuieilan subjection of Armenia. 

THE TWENTY YEARS’ ANARCHY (C06-710 a.i>.) 

695 In consequence of bis cruelties the general Leontius deposes Jusianian, cute off his nose, 
and banishes him to the Clior.sonesus. Leontius emperor. 

697 Revolt of Lazica. (rreat Mohammedan invasion of Asia Minor. Hassan proceeds 
against Africa w'ith siicces.s. Carthage taken. 

098 The Mohammedans retake Carthage. I..eont ins dethroned. Aiqumar becomes emperor 
as Tiberius HI. The Mohammedans continue to ravage the empire. 

705 Juatinian II, now named Rhlnotmetua, from hi.s nasal mutilation, recovers the 
throne. 

709 Tyana falls before tlie Mohammedans in their ravages on the Bosporus. 

710 Great cruelty shown to Ravenna and the Chersoiiesus by the emperor. 

/II Justinian overthrown hy Bardanes, who becomes emperor under the name of Philip* 
pious. In his reign the Mohammedans invade Spain (711) and the Bulgarians 
-Du**^**’®^ Thrace (712). The Mohammedans take Antioch in Pisidla. 

/13 Fhilippions dethrone.d and his eyes put out. Artemius his secretary is raised to the 
emperorship as Anaataaiua n. He tries honestly to bring about reforms, and sen^ 
an embassy to DAmasetjS to arrange a peace with the Mohammedans. 
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715 Tbe anoy dsterminea to depo«e AnaataMUS} and chooses an obscure persou, Tliaodoalua 
in, who unwillingly assumes the pmple. 

710 The Mohammedans again inyade Asia Minor and besiem Amorium. Leo in the 
Isauzlan relieTes the town, makes a truce with the besiegers, and is proclaimed 
emperor by the army. 

THE ISAURIAN DYNASTY AND SUCCEEDING KINGS (716-820 a.d.) 

717 Mohammedans bosieg% Pergamus. They begin the siege of Constantinople, which is 
raised the following year. 

720 The dispute over image* worship arises. Publication of the Arst iconoclastic decree*. 
The great iconoclastic schism begins, immersing the empire in many calamities and 
revolts, leading to the final separation of the Greek and Latin churches. 

'I'he Mohammedans invade Cappadocia. 

727-7*28 He volts in Italy and Greece. 

784 Mohammedan invasion of Asia Minor. 

78!) Battle of Acronum. 

740 Constantine (V) (llapronymns succeeds Ids father. 

7‘1*J Defeat of the rebel Artavasdes, \\ ho has obtained possession oi Constantinople. 
7M-747 I’he Great Plague det witaU’s tht* empire. 

710 Mohammedan invasion of C>-prus. 

7">0 Fall of the Omayyad dynasty. Two rival Sani. . u powers ar^ formed. Ravenna 
taken by the Lotnbards. 

7ol Capture of Melitcue and 'riicodosii^oUs by ..tanMuf*. 

753 Invasion of Italy by Pepin. Council of iavours iconoclasm. 

755 Invasion of Thrace by D»c Bulgarians. iVpin ro»»iinnea invasion of Italy. 

757 The Bulgarians driven 'nack n- (tK’irown t. rritory with great slaughter. 

700-786 Constantine inva<lp.s Pniparia. Virtr-rv ut .Aiiphiulus, 702. 

760 Wreck of the Kcnnan at the mouth of :he Duimbc. Kdicts against imago-worship 
extended and vigoro'i 8;, enforced. 

773-774 Campaigns ngai ns! ih.i Bnigs\!ni;i.s. Vi- tory of Litliosoria. Pence made with the 
Bul^riaii mcmarcii. which C onsiautinc bit»ttl:s. 

775 Lm Iv, son of Conatantiji< \ succeeds him. Jfe is a /(‘iilous iconoclast. He marries the 
empress Irene. 

778 Succes.Hful campaign against the Bulgarinns. 

78ii Capture of Senialuos by IIsirutnar-Tla^hid. Death ol l>co. Irene becomes regent for 
the tcn-ycar-old Constantine VI. 

781 Revolt of Elpidius in Sicily. 

782 The Mohammedans under IIaniii-ar*Ka.shid invade Asia Minor. 

757 Council of Niewa sanctions iraage-w'orKldp. 

758 The Bulgarians gain a victory at the Stryinon. 

780 The Arabs invade Rumania." 

700 Constantino assumes coiitrok of the government. Irene is unwilling to relinquish 

power and a struggle between the two begins. 

701 The emperor conducts a campaign again.st the Bulgarians. 

702 A conspiracy formed against Constantine by his uncles is suppressed and severely 

punished. Irene’s dignity restored Second campaign against the Biilgariana 

705 Constantine divorces his wife Maria and marries Theodota. 

706 Third Bulgarian campaign of Constantine. 

707 Irene, taking advantage of Constantine’s unpopularity 011 account ox his treatment of 

Maria, imprisons him and has liis eyes put out. Slut now reigns alone. Conspiracy 
to place one of Constantine V’s sons on tlie throne. 

708 Peace made with the Mohammedans. 

800 Revival of the western division of the empire by the coronation of Charlemagne. 
There arc now two distinct empires. 

802 Conspiracy against and deposition of Irene. Nioephorua I, the treasurer, chosen 

emperor. He maintains political order but is a hard fiscal oppressor. 

803 Dcath^ of Irene in exile. Bardanes, the general, proclaims nimself emperor, but 

receiving no support, negotiates for his own pardon. Treaty with Charlemagne, 
regiilating confines of the two empires. 

806 Humiliating peace with Harun-ar-Rashiii 

808 Unsucce.s8ful attempt of Arsaber to obtain throne. 

809 Death of liarun-ar-Kashid reopens the straggle with the Mohammedans. ^ 

810 Treaty of peace with Charlemagne, who nnsuooessfully tries to make the Venetians and 

their allies tributaxy to him. 
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811 The emperor at war with the Mohammedans and Bulgarians. Death of Nicephonis 
in an attack by the Bulgarians. His son Stauraolu succeeds. He is unable to 
hold out against the unpopularity of his father’s fiscal sererity. After two months* 
reign, a revolution places Bffiohael (Z) ZUufiigaba on the thi^e. The Mohamme- 
dans, owing to civil strife, do not trouble the empire, but the Bulgarians continue 
their attacks, witli such success that 

813 Michael is deposed, and the general Leo (T) the Armenian is saluted as emperor. 

Michael retires to a monastery. The Bulgarians approach the walls of Constanti- 
nople. 

814 Annihilation of the Bulgarian army by Leo, at Mesenibrfii. Thirty years' truce con- 

cluded. Leo pursues a variable ^licy iu regard to image-worship. 

820 Leo assassinated in a conspiracy in favour of Michael (11) the Stammerer, who 

takes the throne. 

THE AMOHIAN DYNASTY (820-807 a. i».) 

821 Rebellion of Thomas, a claimant of the throne. He is emwned at Antioch, and lays 

siege to Constantinople. 

822 The Bulgarians, taking advantage of civil discord, invade the empire. Thomas 

delivered up to Michael, and hanged. 

823 The Mohammedans capture Crete. 

827 Mohammedan conquest of Sicily b(;gun. It is not completed until 878. 

820 Theophllus succeeds liis father. He is a zealous iconoclast. 

831 A Mohammedan invasion of long duration begins. 

832 Brilliant victory of Theoi)hilus in Cliarsiaiia. The Mohammedans capture Heraclea. 
836 Thcophilus destroys Zapetra. 

838 Mohammedan victory at Dasyinon. Amoriuin is captured. 

842 Death of Tlieophilus, due to chagrin at Mohammedan successes. His son Michael 
(III) PorphyrogenituB, or the Drunkard, succeeds at the ap of four, with his 
motner Theodora as r<*gent. linage-vi'orshij) restored at Council of Constautiuople. 
End of the Iconoclasti*; controversy. Slavonic insurrection in the Peloponnesus sup- 
pressed. Failure of au atteuqit to coiupier the Abasges, and to recover Crete. War 
with the Mohammedans coiiliinu's. 

845 Truce with the Mohammedans. 

847 Conversion of the Khazars to Cliristianity. 'Fbc Bulgarians follow their example a few 

years later. 

848 Revolt of the Paidicians, who join the Arabs. 

854 Theodora retires to private lift-. 

856 Bardas, her brother, b(*conies ca>sar. PImtius elected palriareh in place of the deposed 
Ignatius. 

868 A great w'ar with the Arabs begins. Omar lay.s Poiitus waste. Successful campaign 
of Leo, tlie commaudcr-iii-chief, who is linaliy captured by the Mohammedans. 

860 Michael badly defeated near l^Ielitene. * 

862 Omar invades Cajqtadocia, Poutus. and Cilicia. 

8G3k Battle of Am asia. (Ireat victory of Petrona.s, the enq-wror's uncle. Death of Omar. 
The end of trouble with the Aloliaiiiniedans for some years. 

865 First appearance of the Ru.s.sians in the empire. They attack Constautiuople, but- are 

driven off. 

866 Michael kills Bardas with the aid of Basil the ]\[acedonian, who hecoincu) csesar. 

867 Assassination of Michael at the instigation of Basil, who takes the throne. Basil 

remove.s I'hoiius an<l re8tore.s Ignatius. 


THE BASILIAN DYNASTY (P67-T057 a.d.) 

871 The Paulicians attacked and n»ducBd to obedienct^. 

872 Basil takes the field against the Mohammedans. 

876-876 Victories of Basil in Cilicia. 

877 Death of Ignatius. Photius regains the patriarcliate. 

881 Basil plans to drive the Mohamniedans out of Sicily and Italy. Cyprus recovered and 
held for eleven years. 

885 Nicephorus Phocas expels the Mohammedan.s from Italy. They still hold Sicily. 

Accusation against Leo, the emperor’s son, by Saiitabaren, in which the former 
narrowly escapes death. 

886 Death of Basil, who is wounded while hunting. His son, Leo (VI) the Philoaopher, 

succeeda He has Saigabaren's eyes put out, and banishes him. Photius deposed. 
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887-888 Arabs invade Asia Minor, and attempt to regain Italy. They give up the attempt 
on the latter country in 891. . .... u. * * . . 

Siylianus, Leo's father-in-law and mime minister, by his treatment of Bulgarian mer- 
chants, precipitates a war with Bulgaria. This country wins several victories, and 
80S Leo makes a treaty of peace. ^ o- 

895 Conspiracy of Samonas against the emperor. Further Arab invasions of bicily. 

904 The Arabs capture Thessaloiiica with a fleet. The last remains of the senate’s 
authority destroyed by a constitution of Leo. Second Uussian expedition to Con- 
stantinople. A 

911 Mohammedan naval Mctory off Samos. Death of Leo. His infant son, Gonatantine 

(Vn) Forphyrogenitua, and his brother Alexander rule together. 

912 Deatli of Alexander. He nominates, befoie dying, a regeney of six members, exclu- 

sive of the patriarch, to act during Constantine's minority. Attempt of Constantine 
Ducas to gain the throne suppressed by John Kladas, one of the regents. Zoe 
Carbonopslna, mother of Constantine, admitted to supreme power by the regency. 

913 914 Simeon, king of Bulgaria, invades the empire with no jiOBitive results. 

917 The Patsinaks defeat Leo Phocas at Achelous, which causes Komanus Lecapenus to 
intrigue for the tlirone. 

919 Constantine marries Romanus* daughter Helena. Romanua (I) Laoapenua crowned 
emperor as colleague to Consthntine. 

92«) Christopher, son of Romanus, i** raised to the imperial dignity. 

92l Th'‘ war with the Bulgarians assumes serious pioportions ; further increased 
923 by an alliance between King Simeon of Bulgaria and the Mi^iaminedans. 

923 A temiwary end is put to tiie troubles witn the B».lgarian$ aud Arabs by an inter- 
view between Romanus and Simeon. 

927 Peter, Simeon’s successor, enters Bv/antiiu* territory, di manding w ar or the hand of 

th. emperor’s g^nddaughter. Ibitnantis agrees to tin* latter alternative. 

928 Romanus makes ins sons, Stephanus and Constautine VZIZ, associate em^terors. 

There ar«* now five t uijx'* jrs. 

Death of Christopher. 

'».il-940 Period of complete pesot m the ciKpii", for i>etty warfare with Lombard 

princes. CoiLstaiitin** \ M jilaii- t<» ifgain tiie sole power. 

911 A Russian fleet of tr*n thousand gallei s appears before Constantinople. Romans drive 
them off with small foice. 

911 Stei-b.mms and Constantine VI 11 at iiistigatiiui ol Constantine VII banish their father 
*• I'lota. Constantine VII then legains lull i>ower, and banishes Stephanus and 
( oii'ytantinc VIII likewise t<i Piota, Oi.’i. 

During the remainder (d ('oiistantine’s leigii the wai with the Mohammedans is prose- 
cub d w’lth great Mgour .-siTecially when Nicephorus Phocas succeeds in assembling 
a large army. M:in> eonsi»iracies against Constantine by the deposed emperors. 
fi.'iO Death of Constantine, the jcsuH of jioisoii adininister<vl bv his son Romanua ZZ, w'ho 
becomeB emperor. 

901 Brilliant conquest of CreU» ^y Nicephoius. The Mohammedans exj>elled after occu- 

pation of 150 year.s. 

902 Nicephorus attacks Alejipo, but is unable tu take the citadel. 

963 Death of Romanus, whVh has been attributed to poison ndininisWred by the empress 
Theophano. Nicephorua (ZZ) Ptaooaa mairies Theojdiano and obtains the throne. 
His chief aim is to break the Mohammedan jiower. 

964-905 Conquest of Tarsus by the Byzantines. Nicephorus lecalled to Constantinople by 
troubles with Bulgarians and Ilungariaiis. To rejiel them he makes alliance witn 
Sviatoslaff, prince of Kictf, which causes a bloody war with the Russians. 

90,) Embassy of Jjiutprand to Constantinople. The emperor iirqirisons him. 

908 Nicephorus returns to Asia Minor and recovers Antioch, 32b years in the Mohammedan 
power. ^ He prepares to attack Baghdad. 

OGO Joannes Zimisces, the general, and Theophano conspire against Nicephorus, who is 
assassinatecl. Joannea (Z) Zimiaoea takes the throne, lie associates with him the 
young .suns of Romanus II, Baall ZZ, and Gonatantine IZ, who were nominal rulers 
during reign of Nicephorus. The brother of Nicephorus, l^eo, and bis sou Bardas 
Phocas make unsuccessful attempts to invite rebellion and regain the throne. They 
are banished. 

970 Sviatoslaff compiers Bulgaria aud invades Thrace. Philippopolis taken and inhabit- 

ants massacred. 

971 Joannes proceeds aeainst the Russians. Capture of Presthlava and King Boris ‘o£ Bul- 

garia. Siege and capture of Dorystolou. Peace w ith the Russians. Bulgaria again 
a part of the empire and Boris a pensioner of the Byzantine court. The Mohamme- 
dan wars carried on. 
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072 Mftniage of Otto the Great and Theophano, daaghtor of Romaniu U. 

078 Imperial victory at Nieibu. Defeat at Amida. 

074 Joannes takes command of the Mohammedan War. 

076 Many victories but futile siege of Tripolis. Antioch shuts out the imperial force. 

076 Death of Joannes Zimisees, probably by poison. Basil 11 head of atfain with his 
brother for colleague, lie is one ox the greatest of the Eastern emperors. 

Begimiing of Period of Greatent Splendour of the Empire 

071) Defeat of Solerus bv Jiardas Phocan, the general, after a ilesjjcralo revolt to capture the 
throne. The Hiilgariaus liegin a long stnigglo to regain their independence. 

082 On deatii of Otto, Basil consolidates his authority in southern Italy. 

080 Death of Hanlas Pliocas, who for two years lias been in revolt against the emperor. 

Sclenis, ronspirhig for the Wicomi time against tlie throne, <lies. 

081 Sontliern Iberia ceded to the empire by King David. 

005 Campaign of Basil in Syria. Aleppo taken. Unsuemsful attack on Tripolis. 

096 Great defeat of King Samuel of Bulgaria at the S]>erfdjiu.s. 

1002 Samuel invades Tlinvcc, takes Hadriaiio|)olis, but is driven olT. I'he war now pro- 
ceeds for some years in <leHultory fashion. 

1014 Basil resumes the Bulgarian IVar in earnest. Great victory under Xirepljoriis Xiphias 
at Zetuiiium. Basil jnits out the eyes of 15,(100 prisoners. Death of .Samuel. 
The emperor’s cruelty engenders n la.st effort in tlie Bulgarians, but by 1018 the 
destruction of the kiiigd'Uii is complete, (iibbou calls this the most important 
triumph of Roman arms since the time of Belisarius. 

1022 Victory of Basil over a coalition of Ariiioiiiaii j>rinecs. 'rhey sue for peace, 

1025 Basil prepares to expel jMoliammedans from Sicily, but dies. His brother Con- 

Btantlna IX becomes .sole emperor. 

1027 Attack by the rat/.inak.s and Mohammedans r**]nil.sed. 

1026 C’oiistantine on hi.s deathbed appoinf.s RomaiiuH (III) Argyrus his succe.ssor, makes 

him divorce hi.s wife, and marry hi.s daughter Zoe. 

1050 Roinauus defeated by tlie iMohannned.'iiis at A/.az suid trikes refuge in Anlloch. He 
becomes the jtrey (if melancholy, and Zoe takers the reins of government. 

1031 Mohaiiiinedan pirates ravage Illyricmu and t'orfu. 'I’licy are driven off by the peoi>le. 
of Ragusa. 

1(»52 (’on.Hpiraoy and death of ('onstriutiiie Diogeiie.s. 
lO.'J'i (.’apture of Kdessa by the imi'crial ti-rt. 

lUlH Death of Roniaiius, ])robably by slow poison administerr'd l>v Zoe, who now causes 
her {laraniour, Michael (IV) the Faphlagonian. to be }>roclaiiii(sl em][K.M'or, and 
marries him the day of her liusband s de.atli. Eartlnpiake at Jcru.salem lasting 
forty daya Great famine throu^ihoiil the einpin*. 

1037 The lilohanimcdans attack the empire on all siile.s. 'riicy capture Edcssa. The 
Patziiiaks invade Thraec. 

10.38 The Mohammedans regain Kdessa, by a stratinrem^that is tlie origin of the Tale of 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieve.s. 

lOSfTTlie imperial fonre, and the Xormans all.ack the Mohammedans in Sicily. Messina 
(Me.ssana) and Syracuse taken. 

1040 A fresh Mohaiiiinedan .'irniy from Africa ntlerly defeated in Sicily. The Xorman 

power begins to get llie control in tli« island. Tin.* Bulgarian.s attempt to recover 
indeptmdencc. 'riicv inva<h‘ Tlirncc and Macedonia. 

1041 Michael drives tliem baidr and brings the country again to Byzantine rult?. Deatli of 

Michael. Zoe attcmpis to rule alone, but fmd.s herself niWqual to the task. She 
adopts her husbaTnJ'.s nepiicw, Michael (V) Calapbatee, and makes him emperor. 
Ho (expels Zt)i\ At Ills jrnjirudent nets the people rise in rebellion. 

1042 AfU^r a tierce liat.f.Ji* bcl.AiVieti the ys^oplc of Constantinople and the adherents of 

hlichael, the latter and his uiu^lc flee. Zoe and her sister Theodora are pro- 
claimed co-t*nipreR.sp.s. Zoe has the «?ye.s of Michael and his uncle put out. Jealoii.s 
of her sister, Zoo marrios Conetantine (X) Monomaohus. Rebellion of Mani- 
aces, brother of Con-stantine’s mistress .ScK*rena. He is murdered in the midst of 
liM camp. 

1043 Invasion of the Ru.*i.sians; driven back after a defeat by Catacalou. 

1045 Successful war with CaciciLS, va.ssnl king of Armenia and Iberia, ending in destruction 
of his kingdom. 

1047 Rebellion of Torn icius. 

1048 The Patzinaks invade the empire with a large armv. Attack of the Seljuk Turks 

under Toghril. Indeoesive battle of Capetron. 
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1060 Toghri] retires to Persia. Reath of Zoe. 

1002 Semd inTBsion of ToghriL 

1058 The Patzinaks drhren back to their own twntory. ^ ^ ^ , 

1054 The great schisin between the Greek and Roman churohes begins. Death of Michael. 

Theodora reigus alone. 

1050 Deatii of Theodora, after appointing Mlohael fVI) Btratlotious her successor. 
Attempt of Theodosius Monoinachiis to seize throne. 

1057 Battle of Hades. Defeat of Michael by Isaac Comueims and Caiacalon. 

t 

DECLINE AND FALL OF THE BYZANTINE GOVEHNMENT (1057-1204 a.u.) 

lO.”)? laaao (I) Comnenua proclaiiuad emperor. Michael ielire.^ to a monastery. The 
empciior introduces a system of great ecuiioiny into all branches of the government. 

1059 Invasion of the northern frontier by Hungariiius and Patzinaks. Treaiy of p< ace con- 

cluded. Isaac, after a Nevera illness, resigns crown into the hends or Conatantiiie 
(XI) Dncaa. Through motives' of economy the latbn* materially reduces the size 
of the army. 

1 000-10(14 'i'oghril Beg and Alp Arsluu invade the em|)irt from Mesopedamia. Ani cap- 
tured, 1004. 

1004 The Uzes, a nomatl Turkish tribe, invade front the uc. d; J'hcy an? driven back by 
outbrci^ of the plague. 

1UC7 Death of Constantine. The im^Kiiial title confern* i on hit- young s<*n8, Mtohael (VII) 
Dncaa Parapinaces Androiiicna, and Conatantine ( 2t;ll) Duoaa. The empre.ss 
Eudooia is i-eginit. bhe iriarrivs Romanua (IV) Diogenes, who is proclaimed as 
<fin}.Miror. Great ravage of live Turks. Massaci'/. of ('«*s:!.rea. 

100^'-1069 Successful campaign oi Ki-M.nuus against ;jn' 'I’urks. 

10:o Matuiel Coinneiius takes comuusud against the .rink.s. Alp Arslan CBpture.s Maii- 
zicert. Koirianiis n'tur’is iy> tho romuiHiid. 

lOVl Byzantine expedition to Sicily defeat'd by Nornians. Surn*nilt*r <»f Bai’i. End of the 
imperial authority in Italy. Komaiuis taken prisoner by Alp Arslan at Maiizicert. 
Restored U> lil'CrtV and iuakc.s a treaty of |>eac*>. Befused afirnittaiice to Constan- 
tliiopi'* Michael VII regains power ivigning conjointly with Constantine XII. 
Rom.u'us blinded, dies of Ins wounds. 

1072 Alp Arslan, una!)le to obtain ijayiiient. of Konianus’ ransom, invades empire. He 
nnally conquers the By/;mtinc j»jirt of A-sia Minor, giving it to Suleiman to rule. 

1074 Rebel li<ui ot Crwil. 'iicaty with tiie Turks. 

1070 The .Turks take possession of .Jerusalem. 

1078 Bryenniiis atUmipts to gain tin throiic. After a severe struggle JVIichacl abdicates in 
favour of Nlcephorua (111) Botaniatea. 

1081 Nicepliorus, after a cotfttant struggle with many aspirauts, is dethroii'^d by Aleaclua 
(I) Comneoua after the capture and sack of Coiist«intiuople. Many pretenders arc 
put down. Treaty of peace w ith Siilciinaii. Defeat of Alexius by Itooert Guiscard. 

1084 Defeat of Bolieniond, the N5rinan leader. Kel'vf of J..ari8sa. 

1085 Alexius recovers DYrrhachiuin from the Normans. 

1087-1009 Patziuak war ending in iiiipcrial victory at Levounion. 

1092 Tzachas, emir of Smyrna, assumes title of ein^x'ror. 

1093 Mnrdot of Tzacha.s at instigation of Alexius. 

1090 The first crusaders appear at CoiiKlautinople. 

1097-1098 With the hc?lp of the crusaders, Alexius regains Xiciua, Antioch, and the whole 
of Asia Minor. 

1103-1108 War of Altixius with Bohernond, prince of Antioch. 

1110-1116 War agai.'ist tlie Turks in Asia Minor, ending in many Turkish losses, enabling 
Alexius to make treaty of p)eace. 

nil Hostilities of Alexius with Tancred and the crusaders. 

1118 Death of Alexius. Joannes Comnenua, his son, succeeds. Failure of couspirocy of 
Anna Comnena and Nicephunis Bryeiinius to place latter on throne. 

1110 Joannes takes Laodicea and 

1120 Sozopolis in campaigns against the Turks. 

1122 Great victory of Joannes over the Fatziiiaks in Macedonia. 

1124 Joannes drives back the St?rvians who have seized Belgracie and Bi-aiiitzova. He now 
proceeds again against the Turks of Icoiiium and liolds Castamonia and Gangra for 
a short time. 

1131 Campaign against Livo of Cilicia, whose dominions 

1137 are united to the empire. 

1138 Joannes proceeds against Raymond of Antioch, who itfuses to recognise him for his 
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lieg8-lord. Raymond apologiaes and helps Joannes in a successful campaign against 
the Turks in S^a. 

1141 Joannes defeats toe sultan of Iconium. 

1142 He sets out for Cilicia to conquer all the Latin principalities token from tlie empire, but 

1143 dies as the result of a wound received while hunting. His son Manuel (Z) Com- 

nenas succeeda 

1144 Raymond, prince of Antioch, compelled to renew bonds of vassalage. 

1146 Manuel invades Isauria and concludes treaty of peace with Turks. 

1147 Manuel promises to aid the Second Crusade, but gives secret information of it to the 

Turks. ‘ 

1148 War with Roger of Sicily, m-1io attempts to invade Oreece. Manuel quickly reiMjls an 

invasion of Patzinaks, and with tiie help of Venice proceeds against the Normans 
at Corfu. 

1148 Fortress at Corfu taken. Roger invites the Hungarians and Servians to a1ta(;k from 
the north. 

1152 Imperial repulse in Cilicia, hut great successes in Italy. 

1153 Peace made with King (leisa of Hungary. 

1153>1155 The Norman war turns against the empire. Many defeats. Mains, the Sicilian 
admiral, lands at Constantinople. 

1155 Peace niiule with William of Sicily, Roger’s successor. Punishment of Reynolf of 
Antioch, successor of Raymond, and his reduction to \assalage. 

1157 Renewal of war with sultan of Iconium. Peace made. 

1101 War breaks out with Stephen HI of Hungary. 

1103 Short interval of i)eace in Jliingarian War. 

1108 Rattle of Zeuginin. Great imperial victory. Knd of Ilungarinn War. Manuel joins 
with Almeric of Jerusalem in an attack on Fgypt. 

1171 Failure of attack through jealousy of Almeric. War with Venice over, Manuel 
attacks the Lombards. After an unpmiitable cont^'st 
1174 peace made with Venice. 

1170 Renewal of war with Kilidj-Arslan, sultan of Iconium. Crushing defeat of Manuel 
near Myriocephalus. Disiionourable peace made )>v Manuel. 

1177 Manuel breaks peace. ImjM;rial victory on tlie M.'eander. llonouralde peace. 

1180 Death of Manuel. His son, Alexlua'(II) Comnenus, succeeds, under guardianship 
of mother, Maria of Antio(di. 

1183 Andronlcus (I) Comnenus usurps the throne after inducing Alexius to have his 

mother put to death, and then killing him. Marries Alexius' w'idow', Agnes, 
daughter of Loui.^ VII of France. 

1184 Isaac, .sent to Cypru.s to govern by the emperor, causes rebellion by his misgovern- 

inent, wliich entirely Hei)arates the iNland from tlie empire. 

1180 Siliciau invasion at instigation of Greek fugitives. William 11 destroys Thessa- 

lonica, but is induced to de.si.st from attaek on Constantinople. The lieutenant, 
Hagiochristophorites, incites rebellion at ConKtaiitino)de against Isaac. The people 
take Lsaac's part and proclaim him emperor, yentli of Andronicas at hands of 
mob. Isaac (11) Angelas etnixM'or. Victory aVDemcrize over Siliciau invaders. 
IlSO^lebellioii of the Bulgarians and Wallachiaus owing to unjust taxation. 

1187 Defeat of rebels by .loannes Cantacu/ouiis. Alexiijs Rranas given command of army. 

He takes advantage of victories to ]u-oclaim himself emperor and appears before 
Constantiiioj»le, but is d<'feaied and killed by Isaac's brother-in-lai^, Conrad of 
Montferrat. Willi.mi II of Sicily gives up his conquests in Greece. 

1188 W’allachian succes.seH leiul to formation of iiidcp(>ndent kingdom. 

1188 Emperor Frederick I of Germany appears willi 1 50, 000 crusaders. The terrided Isaac 
oners to make alliance with Sala<li/i, but the latter deelines. 

Theodore Mancaphas proclaims himself emperor. He is pardoned, and gives up claim. 
Careers of the “ False Alexius " and other pretenders. 

1181 Capture of Cyprus by Richanl I of Engl.an<l. It is lost forever to the empirfc. 

1184 Isaac recognises the Wallachiau kingdom. 

1195 Isaac depos(*d by the nobles, and Tii.s brother Alexius (HI) Angelus-Comnanus 
“ the ^ant ” made emperor. Alexius has Isaac's eyes put out, and imprisons him in 
a Constantinople dungeon. ^ Alexius’ extravagant conduct completes the destruc- 
tion of the financial nuK'liani.sm of the Roman Empire. Great disorder and anarchy 
throughout the empire. 

1197 Peace purchased from Mueddin, sultan of Angora. 

1198 War with the sultan of Iconium. 

1199 Rebellion of Chrysea, the Wallachiau officer. Alexins makes peace, leaving him in 

possession of several tow'iis. 

1200 Ivan the Bulgarian attenf{)ts to found independent monarchy in Thrace and Macedonia. 
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1202 Alexius, son of Isaeo II, esoapinff to lUly, brings about treaty between Venetians and 
crusaders to replace Isaac and iiimself on the throne, ^ 

1208 Siege of Constontinople. Flight of Atexins III to Italy. Crusaders owupy the city, 
lan ao TTT Alexius (!▼) Angslus on the throne. Great fire in Constantinople. 
Constant trouble between Alexius and the crusaders, in oonsequen^ce of which 
1204 Aleadus (V) Duoas “ MursuphLua,*' a party leader, seizes the throne. Murder of 
Alexius Iv. Isaac dies of grief. Alexius finds it impossible to hold out against the 
crusadera Capture and sack of Constantinople by crusaders and Venetians. Treaty 
of partition. End of true Bvzantine Empire. The Latin Empire of Romania 
founded with Baldwin, count o’f Flanders. The Greek Empire continues at Nio»a. 


THE LATIN EMPIRE OF ROMANIA (l:iU4-12fil a.i>.) 

1204 Baldwin I elected emperor. Ills dominions consist only of Constantinople and Thrace, 

for the rest of the <*mpire is divided among the Flemish, French, and Venetian 
leaders. ' , , . , « 

1205 Joannice of Bulgaria revolts, and obtains pc^ession of Hadnanoixins. Capture of 

Baldwin in siege of town. He dies in captivity. His brother Henry X succeeds. 
llioO Treaty with David Coinneuiis, brother of the emr»eror of Trei»izond, in the interest of 
the latter. ^ 

1207 Death of Joannice. Henry marries his daughter, .'ind thus cltccts jx'oce with Bul- 
garia. Treatv with Theodore Lascaris, emperor of Xica>a. 

1209 Parliament of llavenika (ancient Chaloidic*.*) suminoned by Henry to determine defl- 

uilely the feudal ivlatiuii.s of all subjects ot the einpin . 

1214 War betweeu Henry .‘Hid 'i lie-jilore. Defeat of Hem y in Bithynia. Siege of Pema* 
nene. Peac**, ceding to 'I heodore all territory eu^t rf Sardis and Niciea. 

121.^ \ tiifick union between the Greek and Roman chun-h.'S in Henry's dominions. 

1210 .LK*ath of Henry during exp*‘di!ion against 'J'heodore, the? despot of Epirus. Plerra 

de Courtenoi, then in Krance. choseu em{x?ror. He fulls into the hands of Theo- 
dore of Kpirus on his way to Constantinople, and dies in captivity, 1219. 

12‘2I His stv.ond son. Robert de* Courtenoi, after a delay of two years' is made emperor. 
322-.: 'Pheodore o? Kpirus takes poseession of the Lombard kingdom of Thessalonica. De- 
feat of il. tKjrt at ISerres. 

1228-1224 Robert invudes Nicaiaw iGi many lo.sse.s. Revolt of the Greeks in llarlriano- 
polis. The.idoro of Kjiiru.s tfiki's the' city. 

1228 Death of Robert. His young InoUinr, Baldwin II, succeeds. Jean de Brlenne, 
titular king of Jerasaleiu, elected guardian and colleague. The empire is attacked 
by Joannes Vatat/es of Niciun and John Asaii, king of Bulgaria. 

I2J3 Jean de Brienne routed in Bithynia. 

1284 Alliance betweeu Vatatzes and Asan to attaek Constaiiiino]>le. I'hey ravage the whole 
Latin Enqiire. 

128C Danger to Constantinople ayr^-d by lielj» from the Venetians and Geoffrey of 
Achaia. 

1287 Death of Jean de Brienne. The Bulgarian king abandons Nica'a and makes alliaince 
w]ith Latins. Baldw'in visits western Eiiropt? to obtain lielp. Louis IX of France 
rives pecuniary assistance. 

1240 Bridwiii with his new army attacks Nioa*a and obtains some? advantage. 

1243 Baldwin makes alliance w'ith Seljuk Turks, but in spite of this is compelled to 
124.5 reruiit W'o.stern Europe? for assistance. 

12o9 On the accession oi Micliaol Palajologus, the Xica*an Empire attacks the Latin 
Empire. 

1261 Recovery of Constantinople by the (ireeks of Nicn?a. End of the Latin Empire of 
Romania. Although driven from their doiniiiions, the dt'seendants of Baldwin JI 
are known in esatern Eiirojs? as titular emiKjrors until 1.383 when, with the death 
of James de Baiix, the family of Baldwin became extinct. 


THE GREEK EMPERORS AT NIC.EA (1204-1201 a.o.) 

1204 A^r the capture of Constantinople Theodore Lascaris, leader of the anti-Latin party, 
lonft Bithynia, and makes himself master of the city of Nic«a. 

1200 Theodore (I) laBeoarle crowned emperor by the Greek patriarch. Hia title is 
several princes, among them Alexius Comnenus, reigning as en^ror 
of Tiebizond. David Comnenus, the latter’s brother, nrocceds against him, but is 
badly defeated on the Sangarius. ■ 
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1210 Alexius, father'in-Iaw of Theodore, claims throne, supported by the sultan of Ionium, 
like latter slain in battle, Alexius falls into Theodore's hand, and is imt into a 
monastery. 

1214 War vith Henry of Romania. Peace defining limits of empire. 

1214-1222 Years of peace. 

1222 Death of Thc^ore. His 8on>in-law, Joannes (Ul) Dnoae Vatatzes, succeeds. 
Theodore Augelus, despot of Epirus and ^tolia, assumes title of emperor of 
Thessalonica. 

1224 Victory of Pemanene over Robert, the Latin emperor. 

1225 Peace with the Latius. Conspiracy of Nestongos. 

1238 Defeat of the Latins by Joannes in fiithynia. Naval campaign to obtain sovereignty 
of the sea. The Greek fleets driven back to Asia by the Venetian, Marino Sanuti. 
1234 Alliance of Joannes Vatatzes and Asan of Bulgaria against Baldwin II. Vatatzes 
reduces the empire of Thessalonica to a despotat (despotat of Epirus). 

12H0 Attack of the allies on Constantinople unsuccessful. 

1237 Asan breaks the allianco as Constantinople Ls about to be attacked the second time. 

1241 On the death of John Asan of Bulgaria, Vatatzes begins to asMort his su2)reinu(:y over 

the emperor of Thessalonica. 

1242 Joannes Comneiius, the Thessaloniau emperor, reduced to rank of despot by Vatatzes. 

Alliance with the sultan of Iconium to resist threatened invasion of Mongols who 
have already destro^'ed the Seljuk empire. 

1245 Joannes Vatatzes reconquers Byzantine dominions in Thrace from the infant king 
Michael of Bulgaria. 

1240 Vatatzes unites despotat of Kpiriis to the enqiiro. 

1251-1253 War with Michael 11, despot of Epirus, ending in a peace ceding some Thracian 
territory to Vatatzes. 

1254 Deatli of Joaiines Vatatzes. Ili.s son Theodore (II) Laacaris succeeds. 

1255-1230 War with Bulgaria resulting in slight concessions tr* Theodore. 

1257 War with Michael of Epirus conducted by Miclucl Paheologus, with unfavourable 

results. 

1258 Death of Theodorf?. Succeeded by his young son Joannee (IV) Laacaris. The 

prime miniMt(M* Muzalon and the patriarch Arsenins are regents. 

1259 Michael (VIII) Falseologus proclaimed emperor as the result of a successful con- 

spiracy. Muzalon murdered. 'J'lio emperor goes to war with Michael of Epirus 
and puts him to flight. Battle of Pclagonia. Capture of William Villehardouin, 
prince of Achuia. 

1261 The general Strategopulus captures Constantinojde. Eall of the Latin Empire 
-Midiael lemoves the seat of empire thither. 


THE PAL^EULOGUS DYNASTY AT CONSTANTINOPLE (1201-1453 a.d.) 

1201 Michael imprisons Joannes IV and has his cyes^put out. For this Arseiiius exconi- 
nuinicates Michael. lmix)rtaiit commercial treaty with the Genoese renewed after 
• hostilities in 1275. Poi^e Urban IV frees Viirehardouin from his promises to 
Michael on liis release. Warfare results. 

1263 Urban IV mediates between Micltael and Villehardouin. 

1204 Peace between the em])eror and Michael of Ejnrus. 

1205 Deposition of Arscniu.s causing the Arsenite schism. 

1269 Charles of Anjou, aiiled by .foaiines of Thessaly and Michael' of Epirus, takes up arms 
against the emoeror to restore Baldwin If. 

1271 Great defirat of tiie imperial forces at Deinetriades (Volo). Constantinople in danger. 

^ Michael proposes union of Greek and Latin churches as a means of saving his throne. 
1274 Union of churches effected at council of Lyons. It is opi)osedby a large faction in tlie 
Greek church. It wa.s never really comrdeted, and falls to pieces at Michael’s death. 
1380 The Seljuk Turks take Xyssa. 

1281 Treaty of Orvietto between tin* i»o|ie, Naples, and Venice to conquer the Greek Empire 

for Philip, sou of Baldwin II. 'I'he plan is frustrated by the Sicilian Vespers. 

1282 Death of Michael in an expedition against Joannes Diicas of Thessaly. lie is a con- 

spicuous example of the misuse of despotic power. His son Andronioiu (II) 
PalaeologUB succeeds. Eccle.siastical troubles compel tlie emperor to neglect mili- 
tary matters for a time. 

1290 Unsuccessful attack ui>on Nicephorus of Epirus. 

1295 Michael IZ, son of Andronicus, receives tne im])erial title from his father. 

1301 Foundation of Ottomi^n Empire by Osman, who attacks the Greek Empii'e. Disgrace- 
ful derfeat of Greeks commanded by Michael, near Nieomedia. The command 
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given to a Tatar chief. The Ottomans gradually conquer all tlie Byzantiuo posses* 
sions in Asia. 

1303 The Catalan Grand Oompany, engaged by Michael to help fight the Turks, and beaded 

by Roger de Flor, lanos in Constantinople. 

1304 Relief of Philadelphia by Roger. He conceives the idea of forming a principality in 

the East. 

1305 Roger de Flor visits Constantinople to demand pay for his men. 

1300 Turks retake Philadelphia. Flan of Ferdiuaiui of Majorca to conquer a kingdom in 
the Greek Empire. 

1307 Roger de Flor created Oaosar. Ho sets out for Asia but is assassinated. The comMny 
breaks its tics Michael, and sets out to conquer territory for itself. Battle of 
Apros. The company takes possession of several districts. Excommunication 
of Andronicus by (Uement V. 

1310 Tlie company and their Turkish auxiliaries enter service of the duke of Athens. 

Conquest of Rhodes by knights of St. John. 

1311 Battle of the Cephisus and victory of the Catalau Grand Company over the duke of 

Athens pnvo vray for the conquest of Attica. Tlie Turkish auxiliaries return home. 
1315 Victory of PhiJes Palajologus over Turks at Bixya. 

1320 The emperor Michael dies. 

1321 Beginning of civil war by partisans of the cnqjeror's grandson Andronicus led by 

Cautacuzenus and Synaileuiu. 

1322 Peace of Epibates concludes civil war. 

1325 Andronicus comiielled to bestow imperial crown on his grandson Androalonn (ZIZ) 
PalsBologus ; the two reign together. 

1327 Aii<h'ouicii.<i li brings cliargcn against Andronicus HI. Civil war breaks out again. 

1328 Syuadenus overcomc.H gHrris'.!ii. of (\^n.*>tantirjOi>le. Abdication of Andronicus II 

pubs an end to ci\il war, but. ilo' court remains full of intrigue. 

132U Impena! defeat at i’olckiinon by the Ottoman tJrkisaii. 

1330 Surrender of Nica^ to Orklian. 

1330-1337 Ottoman invasions of the European provinces. 

1334-1337 Expedition of Andronicu.s into Kpiriis. 

1337 Thu Mongols cross the Daniils and ravage northern di.strict. Anno regent for Xi- 

cephoru.s II, of Epirus, turns the desputat over to Andronicus. 

1338 Surrender of N'lcoinedia to Orkhan. 

13311 Revolt in the despot at of Epirus put down. 

1341 Death of Andronicus. 1 11.1 young son Joannes (V) Palasologus succeeds with 

Empress Anne of Savoy as regent. Rtibellioa of the prime minister Joannes (VI) 
Cantaousenus, who is proclaimed emperor and guardian of Joannes. He often 
calls liimself Joanims V. Aixicauchus and Joannes Apri intrigue against Canta- 
cuzeiiu.s. A long civil struggle commcnce.s. 

1342 Stephen Dushau oF Servia allie.s hiiu.Hclf with rebel.'# and invades empire. 

1343 Cautacuzenus makes alliaiioo with Turks. The war continues with violence. 

1344 Cautacuzenus takes Gratianop^lis and makes treaties with Servia and Bulgaria. 

134.0 Murder of Apocauchu.s. Vicjiiity of Constantinople devastated. 

1340 Defection of Orkhan from Aniie’.s cau-se ]ead.s to triumph of Cantacuzenus. Eiffth* 
quake at Constantinople destroys jKirtion of St. Sophia. 

1347 Treaty of Cantacuzenu.s with Anne recogni.Hes right of former to rule for ten years. 
The Black Death rages. 

1350 Cantacuzenus u.>#(\s money .sent by Russian.s to rebuild St. Sophia to pay Ottoman 

mercenaries. 

1351 Joannes V takes up arms against Cantacuzenus. 

1352 Peace with Genoa after three years’ war. Cantacuzenus hires Turkish mercenaries to 

fight Bulgarians and Servians. 

1353 Cantacuzenus proclaims his son Matthaeu-s emperor, and a deadly strife between him 

^ ^ and the Palajologus family ensues. 

1354 Cantacuzenus dethroued. Joannes V sole emxieror. I^latlhxus Cautacuzenus continues 

civil war. 

13o7 Matthffius Cantacuzenus delivered to Joannes by his captors the Servians and made 
to renounce all rights to the throne. 

1361 The Ottoman Turks under Murad I take Hodi-ianopolis. This seals tlie fate of the 
Greek Empire. 

CRtomans toke Philippolis and Serres. Defeat of Louis of Hungaiy. 

1362-1370 Joaiines visits Rome to obtain help for his falling empire, but is nnsnccessful. 




son, Manuel. - 

37 .> Androzdens, Joanneai.Mdest .son, conspires against liiiii wmle the emperor is absent on 
M. dr. — VOL.%ir. c 
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a visit to Murad. He is aided by Saugdi, eldest son of Murad. Murad hastens to 
Europe and quells rebellion. Both Andronicus and Saugdi have their eves put out. 
1377 Andronicus escapes from prison, imprisons his father, and confers title on his own son. 
1381 Joannes rescued oy Venetians under Carlo Zeno. Concludes treaty with Andronicus, 
recognising his and his sou’s rights to the title. Treaty with Murad in which 
Joannes a^nowledces himself the vassal of the Ottoman Eiupii'e. 

1384 Manuel, second son of Joannes, proclaimed emperor and crowned. 

1880 Battle of Kossova. Great Ottoman victon* over the Sei'v'ians. Assassination of Murad. 
Bajazct succttedn, renews treaty with Joannes, niul pyts Mauuel at head of Greek 
troops in Ottoman army. 

1390 Ottomans capture riiiladelphia the last ind(‘i>eiident Greek community in Asia 

Minor. 

1391 Death of Joannes. Manuel (II) Palasologus sole emperor, lie hastens to Constanti- 

nople, fearing his brother will seize the crown. 

1396 Great victory of Bajazet at Nicopolis. He now determines to proceed against Cou- 
Btantinoplc. Manuel visits France for help. 

1898 Marshal Boucicault arrives at Constantinople with his fleet. The Tatar conqueror, 
'J'imur, distracts Bajazet's atienlion from the empire. 

1399 Joannes of Selyinbria, son of Andronicus, enters Constantinoi^le and is proclaimed 
emperor. Manuel visits European courts for helj*. 

1402 Manual returns home, his mission unsuccessful. Battle of Angora. Crushing defeat 

of Bajazet by Timur. 

1403 Treaty of Suleiman and Manuel, the former yielding up territory in Macedonia and 

Thessaly. 

1410 Musa, Suleiman’s brotlicr, after the latter’s death, reconquers territory ceded by Sulei- 
man to Manuel. 

1412 Musa begins a feeble siege of Constantinople, but is soon distracied by civil troubles. 
1413-1421 During reign of Mtihamnied I, the Greek Empire enjoys uninterrupted peace. 

Manuel einplova time in reorganising adininiKtration and consolidating his power. 
1419 Manuel makes his son, Joannes (VIZ) Faleeologus, co-cMuperor. 

1422 Murad 11 besieges (.'onstantinople to punish Manu(d for his Intrigues. He is obliged 

to rai.se siege in order to ]>roce(Kl agaiust liLs brother, Mustapha. 

1423 Manuel assumes monastic habit, taking name of Matthew. Joannes sole emperor. 

The empire is now reduced to the city of Constautiuoj)le and vicinity, 'I'hossalonica, 
and a part of the Peloponnesus. The flnances art! exhausted through ])aymeut of 
tribute to the Turks. The einj»ire enters its linal stage of lethargy. 

1430 Murad II conquers 'riiessalonica. ’I'liu Gonoe.se of Galata attack Coustautinople on 

account of trade dispute in Black .Sea. 

1431 Terrible epidemic in Constantinople. 

1439 Joannes and the Grt^ek ]uitriaroh attend council of Florence and ratify union of the 

Greek and Uoman church. The iKqie }>roiiii.scH to aid the empire, but forgets agree- 
ment to send fleet to Con.sUuitinoplc. 

1440 On return of the emperor, the bishop of Ephesus •ucceeds in confining the union only 

to the palace. 'Phe emperor’s brother Demetrius atUunpts to gain throne, but fails. 
144^ Murad marches against tin' emperor’.s brother (.kinsLantine, svho is riding over the 
Peloi'Kmne.Hiis. Corinth and Patras taken. I’reaty with Constantine, who jiays 
tribute. 

1448 Death of Joannes. Ilis brotlier Constantine (ZIII) Falseologua or Dragasee, 

despot of Siiarta, succeeds. 

1449 Muhamined 1 1 succeeds Murad IT. His chief ambition is the conquest of Constant i- 

iiople, and lie at once prepare.s for it. Builds a fort on the Bosporus. 

1452 Joannes appeals to Pope ^sicholus V for aiil. Cardinal Isidore and a skiall body of 

auxiliaries are sent. 

1453 Siege and capture of Coustautinople by I^luhammed II. Death of Constantine in 

battle. Muhamined enters hi.s new capital. End of the Eastern Empire. 


THE EMPIUE OF TREBIZOND (1204-1461 a.i>.) 

Isaac Angelus, as soon as he Is jdaced on the throne by the exasperated moV> that slew 
the tyrannical Andronicus I (1185), has the eyes of Manuel Comuenus, the murdered 
emperor’s eldest son, put out. Manuel dies under the operation, leaving two sons, 
Alexius and David. They live in obscurity in Constantinople until the crusaders 
besiege the capital (1203), when they escape to the coast of Colchis. Alexius gatliers 
around him a small /orce and 

1204 alH)ut the time of the fall of Constantinople enters Trebizond, the ancient Trapezus, 
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on tlM Bbwk Sea, having been proclaimed ^'emperor of the Romans." He calls 
himself Aleadna (I) Oroad-Comsieniu, to distinguish himself from the family of 
Alexius Angelu84;ornnenu6. The iveaknesn of the exi^lled bouse of AngeluB per- 
mits Alexius to found his empire and begin a career ot conquest. In the course of 
a few months the whole country from the Phasis to the Thermodon is his. David 
ConinenuB adds the coast from Sinope to lieraclea to the new empire. 

1206 Defeat of David on the Sanearius. by Theodore (1) Lascaris. Alexius badly beaten at 
Amisus by the sultan of koniuin or Rum in leaeue with Theodore. David makes 
treaty with the einiieODr Henry of Boiiiauia, in the interost of his nosHessions. 

1214 Theodore I attempt to reunite David’s territory to the empire of Nicjea. Death of 
David in defence of Sinop^s besieged and captured by the Turks. Poiitus assailed 
by the Turks. Colchis by tlie (Jeorgians. 

1216 Alexius compelled to declare liiinself a vassal of the sultan of Iconium. 

1222 Death of Alexius. His son-in-law*, Andronieua (I) Ohidui, succeeds. Joannes tlie 
eldest son Isdiig passed over. 

1224 Treaty with Ala ad-Diii, sultan of Iconium. Jlaybjii, Turkish governor of Sinope, seizes 
a 'frebizontine shii*. Aiidroniniis attacks Sinope; Ala ad-I>iu breaks treaW and 
attacks Trf*bi/.ond. Androiiiciis drives him off and bv u treaty frees liimself from 
vassalage. 

1226 Androiiicns acknowledges hiinself vassal of Ciohi ad-Din. shah of Khwarizm. 

12:J0 On defeat of fJela ad-Diu by the Udoiigols. .\ndrr>nicuH renews va^slage to Iconium. 
Tin: IlMirian jnwiviiioes of Tr#.‘bizona unite with the new Il>erian kingdom where 
King David still retains liis indej»endeije** ugainsl ihe Turks. 

1235 Death of Andnn.ieiis. His brother-in-law, Jo'aaiuea (I) Auzuohua, succeeds. 

123d Lh^atli of Joanru's. ills brotlsT. Manuel (I) the Great Captain, succeeds. There is 
litlK; iiifoi inutiun about the of his si'igu, but lo* was a vassal of the Seljuks; 

and, afn*r their defeat, in 12'M, at Kostofae o! Ife.- Mongo! khan. Octar. 

1263 Andronicua IX stimaMls his father. 

1266 George succeeds his brother. 'I he (Mjw.'rof the iMougnlK .'tud .Sdjuks in Asia Minor 
declijies, and (o*orge frees himself Ironi them. He attempts to conquer more terri- 
tory but in 

1280 is ih's<'rte«i bv liis "ob!,--. uii an cxiM'dition and (‘aptured bv tin* 'rurkonians. Joannes 
III sui:ce«*<ls. ?'«• is invited by a pHvty in C»)nstiin1inoj*ie, disgusted at Michael 
Vlll's union wiUi the Latin clinndi, ti» plae»* himself »t the head of the orthodox 
Christians and of tlie Greek Kiiipir»<: but Juaniies fears to do this. 

12SI Miehatd sends George Acropolita, lie* hi'iioriun, on a mission to Joannes to induce him 
to lay aside title of emperor of the Komuiis or accept inatiimonial alliance with his 
family. It is unsm'ceHMful. An insurrection at 'rrebizond deprives Joannes of 
his iHJwer, but lie soon reirovers it. 

1282 Joannes agn^os to marrv MichfiePs daughter Kudocia. The ccn'inony is {lerformed at 
Constantinople, and Jouiiries givi*s up title “emj»eror of the Komans," taking that 
of emperor of all the Kast, Iberia, and reratea.” David of Iberia makes am 
unsnccessfiil attaick on Trel^zoiid. (ieorge released by Turkomans, but fails in 
uii attempt to regain throne. ^ 

1285 Joannes’ sister, Theodora, assfmihles an army and mounts throne, but Joannes soon 
recovers it and drives her from it. Hojie Nicholas IV invites Joannes to assist in 
cru.sade to recover Ptolumais. but affairs at home prevent his doing so. 

1297 Death of rJoannes. His son Alexius XI succeeds at age of fifteen. He soon frees 
himself from his guardian, Amlroiiicus II of Constantinople. 

1392 Alexius repels a Turkoman invasion in a grc*at battle near Kerasiint. 

1310 After many trade disputes with the Geuoe.'a; establishments on the Black Sea, Genoa 
dem^ds a favourable treaty with Alexius, which he refuses. The enraged Genoese 
burn a |)ortioii of 'rre})izond, but fear of the Venetians comi^Js them to agree to 
trading on the old terms. 

1314 Sinopian pirates set fire to Trebizouil and nmeli damage is done. 

13.30 Death of Alexius. His eldest son, Andronlcus HI, succeeds. A period of anarchy 
and civil war begins. Aiidronicus supposed to have put two brothers to deatli. 
Another brother and an uncle, flee to Constantinople. 

133- Death of Androiiicns. Accession of liis young son, Manuel XI, w'ith everyone iu 
|»ower atteinpting to gain the direction of affairs. Taking advantage of the condi- 
tion of affairs the Turkomans invade the empire, which is in great danger, and 
Bull, the fugitive son of Alexius II, w invited to become emperor. Manuel 
dejxraed. Basil proves a profligate monarch, and marries his mistress in spite of 

1 -iji * wife. . Tlie power becomes decentralised. 

1.140 Death of Basil. His lawful wife, Irena Palasologina, Aaughter of the Byzantine 
emperor, is pla^d on the throne by her adherents. Civil war breaks out. 
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1341 Anna Aiiaohoiilu, daughter of Alexias II, is placed by the Comnenian party on the 

throne. Irene depose. Michael, second son of Joannes 11, claims throne. He is 
imprisoned, but a party forms around his son, Joannes. 

1342 Joannes III rains throne from Anna. She is strangled. 

1344 Disgusted witn Joannes' conduct the young nobles release his father, Michael, from 
prison and make him eniiwror. Michael confines Joannes in a monastery, and 
afterwards sends him to lladrianopolis. He tries to improve the condition of 
affairs and decrease the wwer of the nobles, but is not stioiig enough for the task. 

1847 The Great Plague (Black Death) rages in Trebizoiid.^^ The Turkomans ravage the 
empire up to tlie walls of the capital. 

1348 Turks capture Kerasuut. Genoese men of war attack Trebizoiid. The Greeks mas- 
sacre the Franks for i-evengi;. 

1340 Michael makes jieace with Genoese, ceding them fortress of Leoutokastroii. Civil 
riots break out. Michael dethroned and Alexius III, son of Basil, and his mistress, 
Irene of Trebizond, are brought from Constantinople to occupy the throne. The 
rebellions of the aristocracy cont inue. 

1350 The n.d)elH lieaded by the grand duke Nicetiis api)ear willi a fleet bef4)re Trebizond. 
Alexius drives them off. lie U^gins to consfdidate liis jsjwer, but the Turkomans 
gradually seize territory from the empire until there is only a narrow strip of sea- 
coast left. 

1380 Alexius quarrehs witli Megollo Lcsojiri, a Genoese meicliant. wlio fits out galleys to 
ravage the. Black S4*a. AU'xius submits and conlii'ins trade privileges of the Genoes**. 

130(1 Death of Alexius. His son Manuel III succeeds. 

14(10 Manuel sends troops to the unny of Timur, but do(‘s net himself take part in the bat- 
tle of Angora (1402). 

1405 After Timur’s <leath Manuel delivers (Miqiiri* from tribute to tlu4 Mongols. 

1417 Death of Manuel. His son Alexius IV Kucctauls. After tlu^ retreat of the Mongols 
tin? emj>ii*e is ov(?rrnu by tin? tw«> great 'J’nrkoman honk's (jf tin? Black and White 
Sheep. Kara Yusuf, chief of the Black Horde, com])eIs Alexis to send a daughter 
U) marry his sou, and exacts tribute. 

1420 Death of Kara Yusuf — the emperor ceases to pay tribute to the Black Horde. 

1423 Rebellion of Alexius’ sou Chdo-Joannes, who luis been raised to imperial dignity. The 
nobles rescue the (unperor. Alexius confers rights of heir ai»i>arent and inqwrial dig- 
nity oil his Hccoinl son Alexander, who dies soon afU-rwards. 

1442 First* attack of Ottoman Turks on Trebizond is iH»j)ulse»l. 

144(1 Second rebellion of Calo-rJoanucs. He murders Al<‘xiiis and succeeds as Joannes IV. 
He is hab'd for his crimes. 

1440 The sheikh of Krtel.dl fails in an attempt to capiiin* 'rrebizoiid. Joannes forms plan 
to exix,*l Ottomans from Asia Minor and Miihamnn-d H forced to invade the einpir**. 
Joannes coiiqsdled to become va.ss:il of Muhammed and pay tribute. 

1458 Death of Joannes as he is forming a great h-ague against the Ottonnins. A four-vear- 
old son is .set aside in favour of his brother David wlio continues Joannes' woi^ on 
Hie league. » 

1401 Siege and capture of Tn*bizoud by Muhainiiied II. Fnd of the emj>ire of Trebizond. 
liuvid retires tij Mavronaros which lie receives in exchange for hi.s umpire, and a few 
years later is put to death at Constaiitiuople for refusing to join the Moslem faith. 


THE KINGDOM OF 8ALONICA (1204-1222 a.i>.) 

1204 Til the division of the Byzantine Kinpiru among tlie crusaders, Boniface, marquis of 
Moiitferrat, command4‘r-in-chief, receives a feudatorj' kingdom in Asia^ but not lik- 
ing to be so far from his Italian domains, he exchanges it for the province of Mace- 
donia with Thessalonica fiir his ca)ut:il. He calls it the kingdom of Salonica. He 
also Ixilievtts himself entit.h*d to Crete, and exchanges it with the Venetians for por- 
tions of Thessaly. Boniface would like to maintain an independent realm, out 
Baldwin 1 of llomaniu prom)itly com|)els liim to do homage. 

r^04-1207 Boniface defeats attcnqits of* the Greeks to recover his kingdom. lie marches 
into the Peloponnesus and lays siege to Corinth and Argos, but is recalled by a rebel- 
lion in Thessalonica. 

1207 l>eath of Boniface in a skirmisli with the Bulgarians. Demetrius his son two years 
old succeeds with the mieen, Margaret, os r^ent. 

The kingdom is protectea against the nriiice of Epirus and the king of Bulgaria by the 
Romanian emperor, until after the death of Pierre de Courtenai. 

1222 While Demetrius igsHll completing his education in Italy, Theodore, prince of Epirus, 
conquers the kingdom and is crowned emperor of Thessalonica. Demetrius makes 
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unBUCcessfiil attempts to recover his kiop^dom. The title is held by the desoetidanta 
of Demetrius until William marquis of Montferrat cedes it to the ilyzantine emperor 
in 1284. 

1266 Baldwin II, then titular emperor of Romania, SRiiited the kingdom of Salonica to the 
hoime of Burgundy, where it remained until Eudes IV sold it to Philip of Tareutuiu, 
titular emperor of Romania in 1.320. 


THE DESPOTAT OF EPIigiS AND EMPIRE OF TIIESSALONICA (1204-1460 a. d.) 

1204 After the conejuest of ConstauLiuople, Michael I. a natural son of Constantino 
Angelns and uncle of Isaac II and Alexius III, oscaiMis into Epirus, marries a native 
lady, and establishes a government in the territory west of the Piiidus Mountains. 
Ilis capital is at Joaiiniiia. It is a typical Byzantiiie state, totally different from the 
Frankish feudatory goveriiimnits. ‘Michaer and his descendants all take name of 
Aiigelus Conineiius Dneas. lie is an able military leader, and extends his priiioi- 
pjilitv over all Epirus, Acarnania, uEfolia, and a part of Macedonia and Thessaly. 
Jle i> virtually independent, but acknowledges 'I'heodore Lascaris I as tlie lawful 
emperor of the East. 

1211 Assassination of Micha»-1 by one of his slaves. His brother Theodore succeeds, having 
sworn tidelity to th»‘ throne of Xioa'a. He at once begiiw, to extend his dominions. 

1217 Theodore captures the Latin eiui»eror, IMcrrc de t'ourtenai, who is on his way to Con- 
stantinople. 

1222 Theodore dvives tlie J.onibards out of Salunh -i, and is crownetl emperor of Thessalonica. 


Thi K ft/ ThttHAalouini 

1221 Tin odoi*e takes Iladrian(»]K>lis. enipiri* now extends from the Adriatic to the 
Black Sea. lie plans altaek ut. Cuiistantiiiople, but becomes involved in war with 
-hilm Asan of Bulgaria. 

li'r'SO .lohn Asan takes 'l3ieo(loi*e ]nisoner ainl puis out his eyes. Tln'odorc’s brother 
Manuel ini|M'rial title. 

l2.iJ dohri Ashi. iianies Tlieotlore’s daughter and rehMses him. Theodore niturns to 
rhes.salonica and forms party :drong enough to drive Manuel out. Theodore’s 
biindncHs prevents him from ndgning, so his son Joannes takes the title. Manuel 
escapes to Niiwa and r“l urns n li h ai<l from .Ioanm!s Vatatzea, but Theodore persuades 
liiiii and his brother (.'oiist.'intine to aid in defending the (MUpire against Nicsca. 

12;J1 Vatatze.s takes Tliessalonieii. .Joannes i'oinj>elled t.<» give up imperial dignity and 
assume rank of <les])(it. 

TUf‘ Df'nifntiU </ 

1211 Demetrius .succeeds Ids brwi.lier du.umes. 

1216 Joannes Vatatzes, owing u> di.«15)iite.s. drives Demcirius from office and unites Thessa- 
lonica to the (ire<dv Enipin*. A natural .mm of .Miclnud I, Michael is, howevcBit in 
)>osscssiou of a ]iortion of tiie. de.spotat and tlio blind Theodore of another. Joannes 
Vatatzes makes Michael II de.spot. under promise of absolute fidelity, but Theodore, 

12r)l-12.‘».5 by his intrigues, involves Michael in war with Vatatzes. 

1255 Michael delivers up 'J’heodore and makes peace with Vatatzes. Michael is expelled 
from his dominions, but. recovers the southern portion and rules there. 

1267 Death of ISliehaei. Nicephorua, his son, receives title and marries daughter of 
^Theodore Lascaris II. He extend.^ his territory in Acarnania and /Elolia. 

1200 Nicephorus attac^ked by Amlronicns II and the (lenoe.se, but he repels them with 
help of the prince of Aciiuia ami the count of Ceplialonia. 

129.3 Death of Nicephorus. His .son Thomas .succeeds. 

1618 Murder of David by liis nephew', Thomas II, the count of Ceplialonia, who is mur- 
dered by his wife Anne, who is guardian of her son, Nicepnorus IJ, twelve years 
old, when in 

1637 Andronicus III invades tlie country. Anne turns the de.spotat over to him. Niceph- 
orus killed, 1358, in a battle w'ilh the Albauians while attempting to recover the 
despotat. 

The IValhtchUtn Princes of Thessaly 

1250 Joannes Ducas I, natural sou of the despot Michael II, marries daughter of the Wal- 
lachian chief in Thessaly. He founds an independent aovernmeut, fighting with or 
against Epirus or Constantinople, os suits his mterests. 
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1200 Succeeded by his son, name not known. 

1301) Joaonea Duou (II) Hiicc(»<iH under giianiianshin of Guy II, duke of Athens, hb cousin. 
IdOb On death of Joannes, his x> 088 es 8 iun 8 are divided among the frontier states. 

The Servian Detpola of Ejiirus 

1867 Thomaa Preluboa reeogiiised by Stephen Dushan an prince of Joannina or Arta. 
1385 Assassination of Prelubos on account of his cruelties. His widow marries Beau 
Buondelmonta, who wars with the Albanians until saptured in 1309. 

The Tvvco Family in Epirus {Dtspotat of liomania) 

1400 Charlea Toooo, grandson of Leonardo 'J'oi^co, wlio was invested with Cephalonia bv 
Robert of Tarentuin, titular eiii{)eror of Koriiuniu, invades Kpirus about 1390, and 
finally conquers enough territory to declare himself des^iot of RoTiiania. 

1-1‘JO Charles II succeeds his uncle. 

1481 'rhe Turks capture Joannina and A-hulia. 

1433 Charles becomes a citizen of Venice in order to obtain the protection of that rex>ublic. 
14ry2 Leonard succeeds his father. 

14(39 The Turks drive lAiunurd from the tiirone. 


TlUi DUCHY (»F ATHKNS x.o.) 

The Ihuise of de lu Hochr, 

Between the kingdom of Sahniica and the I^idopoitnesiis lie several feudal states 
axqxjrtioned among the cniNaders. Of these the duchy of Athens is tlia most im- 
(lortant, 

1205 Otto do la Roche, a Hurgundian noble, takes ]tossession of Athens, lie is master 
of all Attica and Ba‘otia, but does hoinagt* to Boniface of Salonica. 

1207 On death <d lJonifa<*e Thebes is taken from (It to and added to Salonica, but is 
returned later by llenrv of Hoiiiaitia. 

1225 OtliO xjre.fers to return to fiis tief in Franee and i‘esigi\s in favour of his ne|»he\v, Guy I. 

12(34 John succeeds li is father. lie assists Joannes Ducas against the Byzantine army and 
forms a close alliance witli him later on. .lohn captun‘d in the battle of Oreus by 
the hmM's (d' Michael VII 1 and is ndeased w ithout i)ay!nent of ransom. 

127.'i John succeeded by his brotlier, William I. 

1280 William assumes the government of Aehaia during minority of Isabella Villehardouiu. 

1290 Death of William. His son, Guy II, succeeds. 

1293 (illy is invited to administer tla^ dominions of the d«;s]>(*t of Wallachia, his wanl. 

Anna, widow of Nicephorus of Kpirus, prepares to attack liini, hut withdraws 
through fear. 

1304 (iuy on his marriage to Maud of llaiinudl receive* a fief in the Morea, but elaiins the 
^ whole principality of Aehaia. 

1308 Death of Guy before lie can force his claim. His cousin, Walter do Brienne, 
succeeds. 

The Jlume •»/ Jirienne 

The despots of Kj)iviis and Wallachia threaten invasion. Walter makes alliance with 
Catalan Grand Company for defence and 

1310 W'alter defeats his enemies, but the Catalans refuse to quit the land. 

1311 The Catalans defeat Walter at the buttle, of CephisuH. The Frankish power falls in 

northern Greece; the house of Brienne still holds fiefs in Nauplia and Argos. 

The Catalan Craiul Compiunj 

Roger Dealau appointed duke of Atiiens. His dominions are extended north and 
w'est. 

The House of Arnyon. Dnkr of Athens and Xeopatras 

1326 Oil death of Roger, Manfred, son of Frederick IT of Sicily, is investeil with the duchy, 
which becomes an appanage of the house of Aragon. 

1330 WllltSim, Manfred's brother, succeeds. 

1331 The son of Walter de Brienne makes unsuccessful attempt to regain duchy. 

1338 John, brother of William and Manfred, succeeds. 
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1348 Frederick, marquis of Randazzo, son of John, succeeds. lie never visits Athens. 

1335 IVederlck III, king of Sieilv, succeeds the marquis of Raiidazzo. 

1377 Marla, daughter of Frederick 111, succeeds to the duchy. 

1.386 Conquest of Athens by Nerio Acoiajuoli, governor of Corinth, in a war conoeniing the 
countess of l^lona and her heritage. 


Tht IIouBt of Acciajuoli 


1331 Nerio I confirmed in^hc duchy by King Ladislaus of Naples. Nerio taken prisoner 
by Navarrese troops niid purchases hia liberty. Heath of Nerio; his natural son, 
Antonio, succeetls. Bajiizet recognises his authority. Alliens enjoys a tranquil rule 
of forty years. ....... 

1435 Nerio 11, grand-nephew of Nerio T, succeeds on death of Antouio. The administra- 
tion comes into hands of his brother, Antouio, while Nerio is in western Europe. 

1413 Nerio pays tribute to the despot of Morea. 

14,")<.» Nerio joins forces with Muhaniincd II and Wcomee Ottoman vassal. 

115,3 Infant son of Nerio succeeds on his father’s death with his mother as regent. 

1155 Muhamined orders duchy conferred on Franco, nephew of Nerio II. 

1458 Muhamme<i finding the Athenians disguskMl with Franco annexes duchy to the Ottoman 


Empire. 

There are other feudal states north of the isthmus of Corinth, ruled by the lords of 
Budonitza, Salona, and Negropout, but details of their history are lacking. Like 
Athens they are finally merged in the Ottoiuan Empire. 


Tine ritlNCIPAld'I V OF At'llAIA 1460 .v.n.) 

IL'Oo-l'jU'i Guillaume de Champlitte. receiving territory in the IVloyfOnncsusashisshare of 
the Byzantine Empire, is joined by (leotfrey ViJIehanlouin, nephew of the chronicler, 
and conquering altoiit half the i>cninsula within three years organises a strong feudal 
government. (Jeoifrey is his most important feudal vassal, and receives tlie fief of 
Kalainata. 

jL'li- (Juillaunie « t urns to France leaving his relative Hugh in charge, but the latter dying, 
treoffrey is ele.M,i «l in his plae<‘. Geoffrey possesses himself of the principality. 
He strengthens it in every ]K)SHihle way. 

1218 Geoffrey II succeeds his father. 

1210-1222 Serious quarrel of Geoffrey with the pope. The ban of excomiiiimication is 
finally nMnoved. 

1246 Death of (icoffrcy. His brother Guillaume Villehardouin succeeds. He proposes to 
complete conquest of Pcdopoiinesius. 

1217 Conquest of Nauplia with help of Venetians of Modoii. 

J248 Conquest of Monemvasia. Before the end of the year the entire Peloponnesus is under 
Frankish domination. • 

1250 Guillaume assists his fatlier-iii-law Michael II of Kpinis in his war against Michael 
VIII of Constantinople. Battle of Polagonia, and capture of Guillaume, by Michael 

1261 Guillaume released by ceding ^lonemvasia, Misithra, and Maina, three strong cities, to 
Michael VIII. 

PoiJC Urban IV releases (inillaume from promise not Jo wage w’ar on I^lichael. War- 
fare results in the Morea. 

126.3 Urban IV mediates between Michael and Guillaume. 

1267 The principality becomes a dependency of the kingdom of Naples, having been that of 
the Romanian emperors. 

1277 Death of Guillaume. His daughter Isabella succeeds. 

1278 Death of Isabella's husband Philip of Anjou. Guillaume de la Roche, duke of Athens, 

governs for ten years. 

1291 Isal>ella marries Florenz of Ilainault. 

1297 Death of Florenz and end of last prosperous period of the principality. The suzer- 
ainty of Achaia has been transferred to J’hiJip of Tarentiiin. 

1301 Isabella marries Philip of Savoy. 

1301 Isabella and Philip leave Greece in consequence of disputes with their vassals and 
with Philip of Tarentum. 

1311 Death of Isabella in Italy. Her daughter Maud of Rainault, widow of Guy II of 
Athens, succeeds. 

1313 Maud marries Louis of Bnrgundy. 
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1316 Maud and Louis leave for Greene. Ferdinand of Majorca claims principality and sets 
out to take it 

1316 Death of Ferdinand in battle ^ith Louis. 

1317 Death of Louis. The house of Anjou try to manr Maud to Count John of Gravina, 

but finds she has already married Hugh de la Paflisse. King of Najples declares this 
marriage null, and Maud is compelled to go through oeremonv with Jolin. She is 
then imprisoned and dies about 1324. Philip of Tarentum takes title of prince. 

1382 Robert, titular emperor of Romania, succeeds his father Philip as princ^ while his 
mother Catherine of Valois l^ecomes suzerain. John^of Gravina still disputes the 
principality. 'J’he Achicau barons fail in attempt to transfer their fealty to Con- 
staniiuo])le and 1>o Don Jay me II of Majorca. 

1846 At death of Catherine de Valois, Robert l>econies suzerain of Achaia a.s well as prince. 

1304 Death of Robert, leaving principality to his widow Mary of Bourbon, the suzerainty 
devolving on Philip III titular em|M?ror of Romania. Mary establishes herself in 
Greece, but is unable to hold the position. 

1373 Jtimes dc Baux becomes suzerain. 

1337 Mary retires to Italy. She is last sovereign to rule over the whole of the principality. 
Achaia falls into a state of anarchy. The country is ravaged by the Seljiik and 
Ottoman Turks ; the stratogi and despots of the Pals'ologus family established by 
the emperor of Constantinople in the Moreau territory that was tlie price of William 
Villehardouin’s ransom, gradually reconquer the IVloponnrsus from the French 
feudal lords. About 1 - 120 , Murad ll sets about ruining the Byzantine possessions in 
the rvioponnesiis. After tliis tho OUnniaii power in tlie land stoaaily increases. 
l?i HoS Muhammed II visits the IVliqxmncsns, and it is finally conquered by him 
in 1460, except some cities still in the hands of the A'enetians. For world-historic 
interest, perhaps the most iin]>ortaiit feature of the feudal states in Greece is tlins 
stated hy Finlay : “The Franks ruled the greater jmrt of the IVloponne.sus for two 
centuries, and the feudal system which they introduced was maintained in full vigour 
for sufficient time to admit of its effects on civilised communities living under the 
simpler system of personal riglits, traced out in the Roman law, being fully devel- 
oped. The result was that the Franks were demoralised, the Greeks iniixiverished, 
and Greece vuiiied.” 

Tin: VENETIAN ACQUISITIONS (1207-1500 a. n.) 

In the partition of the Byzantine Finp/ire, the republic of Venice receives about three- 
eighths of the whole empire of Romania; hut her resources not being adequate to 
conquer this amount of territory, she makes no effort to take a considerable portion 
of lier sliarc. Wc have seen how' a I'ortion of 'I’hessaly was exclianged with Boni- 
face of Montferrat, and a considerabh^ amount of land falls into the hands of tibe 
other adventurers. Venice jmrsiies the policy, allowing her haron.s personally to 
conquer certain territories, on condition that they he held ns fiefs of the republic. 
Thus the Daiidolo and Viaro familie.s take GaUipoli and the island of Andros; the 
Ghisi seize Tinos, .Scyros, Mycone, and oilier islands. Ceos falls to the Jnstiniani 
and Michicle, Ixjinntw to the Navigajosa, Astypalia to the Quirini. The twelve 
islands of the Archiivdago forming the Byzantine theme of the .£gean Sea are taken 
by Alark Sandiino. He invades Naxo.s alioiit 1207. The Sanduno and Della Career! 
rule the islands, vassals of Koniania and Venice — uneventful rules in which a fierce 
Seljnk invasion of Naxos in 1330 is perhaps the most important event — until 1381 
when througii conspiracy the Ci ispo family seizes the duchy. In the treaty between 
Muhammed II and Venice after the capture of Constantinople, the dukes of the 
Archipelago act as snlijects of Venice. When the republic and the Ottoman Em- 
pire engage in hostilities, the duke of the Archipelago is compelled to become a 
vassal of the Sublime rorte, ]r»37. In 1.166, on complaiut of tne Greek residents, 
the sultan Selim 11 seizes tlie duchy and adds it to his empire, and the last fief 
of the Romanian Fmpire is extinguislied. 
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The Emperor Tlioodosiiis I dieH in Mediolanum 
on the ITtli of January, 895, after a lonpr illness. A 
few niojitlis before this he had defeaterl ni I'rip^idus, 
in the ])jisa of the Julian Alps, Kiigeisius, the second 
j»releii‘lc'' to lay chiirn to the tlironc diirin;^ his rei^n. Tlie j)ioiis monarch 
)nci his deatli in jj diffproiil inaijiier from Ids young cn-riilcrs, Gratinn and 
Valentinian II, but as liad u^osy o( his }o-o(lr< essors. No murderous steel of 
mercenary aspirants [»iit an to his liic. hut snrrounded by faithful friends 
and followers, and attciidtMi l)y tiie venerable Bishop Ambroses his great soul 
departed from a body long worn out wilJi tiouhlc and anxiety and the many 
struggles of an almost incessant war. He was not old when he died, for 
having i^'en born in 816 he had not yet reached the ago of fiftyi and so, 
according to the prospect, of longevity, it liad been thongbt that ho would 
have a mncli longer reign. 

There liad never been a mon*. prosperous time for the Roman world than 
just then ; for, after tlie defeat of Eugenius, the whole of the Homan Empire 
had once more pjissed under the undivided control of one man. Theodosius 
with his two-sided policy — openly to welcome the (jermans pressing into bis 
country, if they agreed to keep peace and friendship, or strongly to oppose 
their hostile advances — would liavc boon well able to withstand the over- 
crowding of the west by tlw tribes persecuted by the Huns for many years 
longer ; but the death of so powerful an enemy, who was greatly feared even 
by the barbarians, was the .signal for an internal rising as tvell as for an 
external revolt. 

In the midst of all this trouble and distress the ruler now died, leaving 
the kingdom to his two sons Arcadius and Honorius, the former but a youth, 
the latter a child of eleven years. With regard to the dividing of the empire, 
that was all settled, at least as far as Arcadius was concerned, for it was 
certainly not on his death-bed that the careful Theodosius had first consid- 
ered the matter. The eastern half, formerly ruled by the father, was left to 
Arcadius as the elder son ; whilst before the murder of Valentinian II a part of 
the Occident was probably intended to be divided between him (Valentinian) 
and Honorius. 




A COMPARISON OP THE TWO EMPIRES 

The Western Empire consisted of Britain as far as the frontier wall of 
Hadrian, of Gaul, of Germany up to the Ihnes transrhenanus, of Spain, of Italy, 
of the western part of the province of lllyricum which embraced Noricuin, 
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Pannonia, and Dalmatia, and of which the boundary stretched southeast- 
wards from tlie mouth of the Scodra (Scutari) over the Bosnian Mountains, 
along the Drinus (Drina) to the Savus (Save), and of the entire north coast 
of Africa from tlie Atlantic Ocean to the Barca plain. The eastern half 
bequeathed to Arcadius included the Balkan peninsula, bound on the north 
by the Danube, Asia Minor, the Tauric i)cnin8ula (Crimea), Syria, Pales- 
tine, Egypt, Lower Libyji, and the Pentapolis. 

A mere glance on the map shows that the area of the western half by fai* 
exceeded that of the cast. Indeed, lloiiorius’ realm spread over about one 
and one half times the area of that of liis brother Areadins. The produc- 
tiveness and fertility of the individual quarters of the Occident also exceeded 
that of the Orient; Britain, the farthest link of tlie Western Roman Eminrc, 
brought, according to Strabo's report, tin from the Cornwall jieiiinsula, corn 
and splendid cattle from the Hat southeast ; from the hills of the west and 
north, gold, silver, and ore. 'J'lie (iaiils Avere renowned ])ig and sheep breeders, 
Italy sii])])lied cloth and jhcklod meats, whilst the flat north and east pro- 
duced such quantities of grain that at the end of the fourth century the in- 
habitants of Rome could Avell Jiave dispensed witli tlie corn sent from Africa 
and had their wlieat brought from fianl. Spain, although not successful in 
the cultivation of grain, Avas amply comjiensaled by the splendid Avines Avhich 
it produced; the rivers yielded gold dust, the mountains sih^er, copper, and 
iron, and the sea a Avealtli of iisli. 

Africa, owing to the fertility Avhich for centuries filled the graimries of 
Rome, was so thickly jiopuhited that in the foiirlli ccuitiiry there Avere 123 
bishops’ sees in Numidia, and 170 in the consular jirovincc of Africa, com- 
))arod Avith Avliich Tripolis on the borders of the Sahara was far behind. 
Italy Avas and is still to a far greater extent a land of agriculture than 
Greece. 

The Eastern lhu]»ire ou tlie oilier hand sIioavs at first glance a remarkable 
lack of flat land and a great number of mountains. Tlie Balkan peninsula, 
for instance, is almost entirely composed of chains of mountains Avhich cross 
and recross in such a manner as to render (‘.xploration very diflicult; even 
up to tlie present day little is known of the country. Owing to the moun- 
tainous character of tlic Balkan peninsula (uily a iiortion of tlie ground (of 
Avhich to-day 30 per i.ent. is iinproduetivo in Turkey, but in Greece quite 
58.0 per cent.) ecuild be (uilLivated. Tiie cx])ansive north wjis so faA-ourablr. 
to tliff*n3ultivation of corn, (\s])ccially in the valleys near the rivers, that 
Thrace once enjovod the distinction of iiroducing the finest and heaviest 
Avheat for exportation to Greece; AAdiilsl in (i recce itself only Thessaly and 
Bneotia AA'ere noted for tlieir agricultural soil, the remaining districts being 
best suited to pasture land for cattle. 

Furthermore, in Asia Minor and on the east coast of the Mediterranean 
but a part of the land repays the trouble of cultivation, for it is only the 
Avestern A’^alleys of tlie rivers cmjaying themselves into the ACgean Sea and 
the northern borden* of the Black Sea Avhioh yield good liarvests of wine, oil, 
and corn ; for the Mediterranoan (-oast, with the exception of the rich district 
of Adana, offers no .specially prodiictiAx ground. 

The eastern portion of the Roman Empire, t hough certainly far behind the 
Avest not only in size but also in it.s products, enjoyed in other ways many 
advantages denied to tlie Occident. On account of the vastiiess of the 
Western Empire the various cities and places of importance were widely 
scattered and separated from the chief centre by great distances, Avhich 
arrangement Avas uiidoulAedly adA’^antageous to discontented legions and 
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ambitious officers desirous of revolting against the lawful head of the state. 
The wide expanse to the northwest, however, occasioned a fatal lengthening 
of the eastern border line guarded by the easily crossed Rhine and I)auube. 

The Orient, on the contrary, had its sole coast-line bound by the Medi- 
terranean, a much navigated and frequented sea. No city or town was 
separated from the others by long stretches of land, for the sea enabled 
the troops from one garrison to reach another in a few days. The Danube 
was a weak defence against the barbarians marching from the north, and 
the natural highway of Baku would not lead invaders into the valley 
of a river opening into Asia Minor, but straight into Armenia, which being 
full of chasms and ravines, was easy to defend. Even in the case of aii 
invasion from the north the whole of the East, excepting Egypt, would offer 
but wild uniiihiibited country to the enemy. 

It ^^'as not only the sameness of climate and tho consequent similarity 
of pn»duct 3 which bound the various divisions of the East closer together 
t han were those of liie W»?ist, but it was rather tl'.e one .spiritual teaching and 
the equalde advancement of education w'liieh phne ! the Orient before the 
Occident. This latter doininirin had two groat works of civilisation before 
It — to instil religions kn<»wlcdge iiito the mind.*: of the inhabitants of the 
uorihwesterri i»ro\ iiiccs, and to iiitroduce Christianity, as yet un- 

knfovii to them. The East on the other han^l coiisisted entirely of pure 
(b'eeks or of those who had i.mg hsiniotl fu;t only to speak but to think in 
(rreek from their aiieesuns. seven eenturb's before, had accompanied 

Alexander in his glorious tnuiu[»lial march to the llydaspes. The wdiolo 
populace liad hmg Hinoo bemi turned from the. Arian Ixdicf, so that any dif- 
lerence^ di the interpretation of a dogma were now taken uj) and carefully 
thought over by all, rich and poiu’, from north to south alike. 

In the Occident, hoNvev(‘i\ tlicre was a strong pagan party at court 
wljicli had only been oiHv/ardly overthrown by the downfall of Eugenius, 
and needed but a favourable opportunity to reproclaiin polytheism, even 
though it were at the cost of their patriotism. 

Ambrose states that Theodosius, when on his death-bed, Avas far more 
concerned about the .sanctity of the church than the welfare of the state, 
for he little tlioughi that, the two portions of his empire would he sepa- 
rated and become as two wf>*’lds with totally different histories. lie died in 
the linn belief that his sons tuid de.sc€ndaiits wtmld never lose sight of the 
value and importance of unity, and that each would Jnake his own the 
perils of the other. 

By reason of this the two <lomiiiions remained united, at least to all out- 
ward api)earaneos, for many centuries. All laws and regulations of both 
were Avitliout excei)tion headed by tlic^ names of the two rtilers, and they 
Avero all drawn up in Latin up to the time of .Tustiniaii; the year Avas then 
as noAv Jiained after the tAvo consuls, one of whom A\^as aitnointed by each 
division. 

In Europe north of the Danube the country AA^a.s being constantly in 
yaded, and consequently the neighbouring provinces, such as Scythia, Mossia 
Secunda, Dacia Ripensis, and Mce..sia Prima, had numerous troops which 
were under the command of dxiceB. Thirty-one regiments of cavalry, thirty- * 
nine auxiliarie.s, a portion of which consisted of Avell-trained scouts (explora- 
tores)^ thirty-two legiones riparenses, three of them being exploratores, and 
three detachments of sailors (nauclerit) Avere quartered in tho numerous 
fortresses situated either right on the banks of the Danube or as close as 
possible, especially in Noviodunum, Durostorum, Timinacium, Cebrum, and 
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Margus. The whole of the active military forces consisted, as f»'ir as in- 
fantry IB concerned, of seventy legions, which, all told, would presejit an army 
of 420,000 men and thus exceed the Turkish peace army of 151,129 (in war 
758,000 men) which occupied that territory in 1885. 

As the frontiers of the country were so well protected it may be sup- 
posed, though there is but scanty in format ioji on tlie subject, that there 
was also a strong navy. The fleet served to protect military trtinsports and 
the grain ships, and lielpcd in the transmission of troops and baggage. 

Tlie Eastern as well as tlie Western Empire had a fleet on the Rhino and 
on the Danube c<mlrollft(l by those governing the army in that quarter, but 
the positions of the stations cannot bo given with certainty. 

Arms for the entire forces by land and by sea were manufactured in 
enormous state factories, tlic ])ost of a workman being an liereditary one, like 
that of a dccurio. Evcr^-tliiiig was niulor the direct supervision of the 
magistcr ofticiorum. In tlie Orient Damapcus forged sliields and other 
weapons, and Antiocli sliields and mail for liorse and man. In Odessa 
shields and necessaries for litting nut the ships were manufa(jtiircd, and in 
Irenopolis (Oilicia) spears and lances. 'Phe diocese of Pontus in (.\'esarca 
(Cappadocia) supplied mail and shields; in Asia there was only one manu- 
factory for weapons and that was in Sardis, whilst in Thrace for the same 
purpose there were many buildings. 


(JKEATNKSS OF CONSTANTTNOPLE 

The capital of the Eastern dominions, now separated forever from the 
Western, was (''onstantinuple, the city whicli had hitherto stood second to 
Rome. It w’ould be impossible even to compare its liistory and existence 
'with that of Rome, yet, owing to its excellent j)osition, it was superior. It 
would liave been tlie greatest possible mistake for CVuistantinc the Great to 
have chosen eitlier Sardica, 1'hessalunica, the territory of Ilium or ( ’halcedon, 
between whioli places lu* hesitated some time, to be the iicav Rome of the 
liast, for however riclily nature may have endowed them all, to elect any one 
would liavo sf*emc«l but tlie satisfying of a princely caprice; as Constan- 
tinople on the straits (»f the Bosporus was tlioi^ and calways will be tJie one 
mitur^iJ city commanding the wlinle of tlie Balkan peninsula, Asia Minor, 
and tlio numerous seas and rivers uniting at this spot. 

Where is sucli another city on the main sea to be found on which nature’s 
favours liave been so prcdiisely showered? It is from Jiere that tlie way 
leads by Thessalonica and DyiThachiiim to the Occident; by Pliilippopolis, 
Iladriaiiopolis, Sardica, and along the Morava into the heart of Europe ; on the 
other side one goes across count ry over the plains of Asia Minor to the great 
metropolis of Antioch, to Babylon, and yet further on straight to the spices, 
j^earls, and precious stones of rich India. By sea the way is open to the rich 
corn districts on the coast of I’ontus, eastward to Trebizond, the Phasis, 
and still further in this direction is Tiflis with the Caspian Sea and central 
Asia; southward to the flourishing Grecian colonies on the west coast of Asia 
Minor and past Rhodes to tlie valuable land of Egypt; and lastly southwards 
to the island world in the Aegean Sea, Athens, and away to the west of the 
Mediterranean. Constantinople was specially suited to the carrying on of 
such a gigantic shipping trade, since, in the deeplv indented ** Golden Horn,” 
it possessed one of the most beautiful and best slieltered harbours that may 
be found the world over. * 
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For the maintenance of the inhabitants the sea was richly supplied with 
fish, and millions of tunny fish passed yearly through the sea of Marmora, 
which w'hen caught were salted and smoked. Although in the course of 
years this wealth of fish began to diminish, a number of the peoxde could and 
do still earn their liveliliood by fishing ; for besides this special species quanti- 
ties of sword-fish, anchovies, etc., are caught. The land provided hares, 
swine, and plieaaants, splendid quail and partridges, and the generally mild 
climate was favourable to the growth of nourishing figs. 

Although the environs of Thrace had in earlier days supplied suflicient 
wheat to supply the wants of the people, the increase of population now 
demanded more food, and Pontian and Egyp- 
tian corn were introduced into the country. 

Unfortunately this city, otlierv» .so per- 
fect., was frequently disturbed by earth- 
quakes, sometimes aceomj)ariie«l by great 
upheavals of tlie sea ; hut in spite ol th(; 
unsafe foundations of the buildings, espe- 
cially of the larger and more iinpoi tant seies 
Llie eiiij-erors di<l not liesitate in cuicli the 
cit>, rebuilt by (.\)nsfiintieic lb*.' fireat hi 
‘htO, w'ith iin])Osing iHliihes An (hnisuoi • 

<ine himself, with a pereoMjd pa.ssim: tor 
building, had endeavouit. i to eii\» i the land 
for about fifteen furlongs around the 
with edifices of every possil)h^ kind, the 
succeed! iig omj>crors wore not to ho thouglii 
lucking; and so, up to the time vlieu the 
two einpivos wore sc|jarjitcd, the residences 
of the emperors on the .si/veii hills in thi.* 
fourteen departments w(mv, according to 
models of Home, of no mean jn’etensioiis. 

In the first division, Avhich took in the 
east points of the neck of land washed hy 
the Golden Horn and the Ilosjan us, avus llie 
great imperial palace, which included, besides 
the private residonco of the emperor, with the 
throne room and the apartment made entirely 
of porphyry in Avhich the princes and prin- 
cesses were born, the liouscs of all the chief 
people in oftice at court, extensive laundries, Byzantink kupvrou 

and a host of most beautiful halls, courts, ou 

and gardens. Other palaces w'erc attuclied, 

as the one inhabited by Theodosius’ daughter Placidia, and there were also 
fifteen private baths supplied by the warm springs of Arcadia ; and through 
the chalce, with its surrounding piazza and gilded roofed entrance, the 
way led to the second division, in which stood the “ great church ” built 
by Constantine and rebuilt later by Justinian as St. Sophia, and the reei- 
dences of the senators, all carried out in the best style with the costliest* 
marble. The inartistic Constantine had had the statues of the Khodiau 
Zeus and the Athene of Lind os taken from their original standing {jlaces 
and put in front of these buildings. Lastly came the Baths of Zeuxippus 
in the Grove of Zeus, suffieiently immense to enable two thousand men to 
bathe there daily. & 
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THE EAST AKD THE WjSbX 

The number and importance of the Gothic forces in the Roman armies 
during the reign of Theodosius had enabled several of their commanders 
to attain the highest rank ; and among these officers, Alaric was the most 
distinguished by his future greatness. 

The death of Theodosius threw the administration of the Eastern Em- 
pire into tlie hands of Rufinus, the minister of Arcadius ; and that of the 
Western, into those of Stilicho, tlie guardian of Honorius. The discordant 
elements which composed the Homan Empire began to reveal all their incon- 
gruities under these two ministers. Rufinus was a civilian from Gaul ; and, 
from his Roman habits and feelings and western prejudices, disagreeable to the 
Greeks. Stilicho was of barbarian tlcscent, and consequently equally unaccept- 
able to the aristocracy of Rome ; but he Avas an able and popular soldier, and 
had served with distinction both in the East and in the West. As Stilicho 
was the husband of Serena, the niece and adopted daughter of Theodosius 
the Great, his alliance with the imperial family gave him an unusual influ- 
ence in the administration. Tlie two ministers hated one another with all 
the Auolence of aspiring ambition; and, unrestrained by any feeling of pa- 
triotism, each was more intent on mining his rival than on serving the state. 
The greater number of the officers in the Roman serviee, both civil and 
military, were equally inclined to sacriliee every public duty for the gratifi- 
cation of their avarice or iinibition. 


Ai.Aiiic's uF.voi/r 

# 

At this time Alaric, partly from disgust at not receiving all the prefer- 
ment which he e.xpected, and i)artly in the hope of compelling the govern- 
ment of the Eastern Emigre to agree to his terms, quilted the imperial 
service and retired towards the frontiers, where he assembled a force suffi- 
ciently large to enable him tt) act iiide])endeiitly of all autliority. Availing 
himself of the disputes between the ministers of the tAVo emperors, and per- 
haps instigated by Rufinus or Stilicho to aid their intrigues, he established 
himself in the provinces to the south of the Danube. In the year 395 lie 
advanced to the aa’iiHs of C-onstantiiiojile ; but the movement avjis evidently 
a feint, as he must have kiioAvn his inability to attack a large and populous 
city defended by a poAverful garrison, and wliicli even in ordinary times 
received the greater jjart of its sujiplies by sea. After tliis demonstration, 
Alaric inarched into Thrace and Macedonia, and extended his ravages into 
Thessaly. Rufinus has been accused of assisting Alaric’s invasion, and his 
negotiations Avith him Avbile in the vicinity of Constantinople authorise the 
suspicion. AVhen the (ioth found the northern provinces exhausted, he 
resolved to invade Greece and Peloponnesus, Avhich had long enjoyed pro- 
found tranquillity. 'I'he coAvardly behaviour of Antiochus the proconsul of 
Achaia, and of Gerontius the commander of the Roman troops, both friends of 
Rufinus, AA'as considered a confirmation of his treachery. Thermopylae was left 
unguarded, and Alaric entered (Greece without encountering any resistance. 

The ravages committed by Alaric’s army have been described in fearful 
terms ; villages and toAvns Avere burned, the men were murdered, and the 
Avoinen and children carried aAvay to be sold as slaves by the Goths. But 
even thfs invasion affords proofs that Greece had recovered from the deso- 
late condition in Avhich it had been seen by Pausanias, The walls of Thebes 
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liad been rebuilt, and it was in such a state of defence that Alaric could 
not venture to besiege it, but hurried forward to Athens. He concluded 
a treaty with the civu and military authorities, which enabled him to enter 
that city without opposition ; his success was probably assisted by treach- 
erous arrangements with Rufinus, and by the treaty with the municipal 
authorities, which secured the town from being plundered by the Gothic 
soldiers ; for he appears to have really occupied Athens rather as a federate 
leader than as a foreigif conqueror. 

The tale recorded by Zosimus c of the Christian Alaric having been in- 
duced by the apparition of the goddess Minerva to spare Athens, is refuted 
by the direct testimony of other writers, Mdio mention the capitulation of 
tlie city. The fact that the depredations of Alaric hardly exceeded the 
ordinary license of a rebellious general, is, at the same time, perfectly estab- 
lished. The public buildiugs and monuments of ancient splendour suffered 
no wanton destruction from his visit; but there can be no doubt that Alaric 
and his troops levied heavy (jontributions on tlie city and its inhabitants. 
Athens evidently owed its good treatment to the condition of its population, 
and perhaps to the strength of its walls, which imposed some respect on the 
Goths: for the rest of Attica did not escape Iho usual fate of the districts 
througli which the barljiiriiuis marched. The town of Eleusis, and the great 
temple of Ceres, were ])lvindercd and thou destroyed. Whether this work 
of devastation was caused by the (HiriKtian monks wlio attended the Gothic 
host, and excited their big« *Led A rian votaries to avenge the cause of religion 
on the temples of the pagans at Eleusis, because they had been compellea to 
spare the sluincs at Athens, or whether it was the accidental effect of the 
eager dfv ire of [)liUKler or of the wanton love of destiuction among a dis- 
orderly body of troojjs, is ikU vcM-y inalerial. Bigoted monks, avaricious 
officers, and disorderly soldit‘rs were numerous in Alaric’s band. 

Gerontius, who had abandoned the pass of ThermopyUc, took no measures 
to defend the Istliimis of Corinth, or the difficult passes of Mount Geranion, 
so that Alaric marched unopposed into the Peloponnesus, and, in a short 
time, captured every city in it without meeting with any resistance. Cor- 
inth, Argos, and Sparta, were all plundered by the Goths. The security in 
which Greece had long rcmaiiied, and the policy of the government, which 
discouraged their independent institutions, had conspired to leave the prov- 
ince Avithout protection, and the people without arms. The facility which 
Alaric met Avitli in effecting his conquest, and his vicAvs, Avhich Avere directed 
to obtain an establishment in the empire as an imperial officer or feudatory 
governor, rendered the conduct of his army not that of iivowed enemies. 
Yet it often happened that they laid AA^aste everything in the line of their 
march, burned villages, and massacred the inhabitants. 

Alaric passed the Avinter in the Peloponnesus without encountering any 
opposition from the peo])le; yet many of the Greek cities still kept a body 
of municipal police, Avhich might surely have taken the field, had the imperial 
oilicers performed their duty and endeavoured to organise a regular resistance 
in the country districts. The moderation of the Goth, and the treason of 
the Roman governor, seem both attested by this circumstance. The govern- 
ment of the Extern Empire had fallen into such disorder at the commence- 
ment of the reign of Arcadius, that even after Rufinus had been assassinated 
by the army the new ministers of the empire gave themselves very little 
concern about the fate of Greece. 

Honorius had a more able, active, and ambitious minister in Stilicho, and 
he determined to punish the Goths for their audaefty in daiing to establisli 
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themselyea in the empire without the imperial authority. Stilicho had 
attempted to save Thessaly in the preceding year, but had been compelled 
to return to Italy, after he had reached Thessalonica, by an express order of 
the emperor Arcadius, or rather of his minister Rufinus. In the spring of 
the year 396, he assembled a fleet at Ravenna, and transported his army 
directly to Corinth, which the Goths do not appear to have garrisoned, and 
where, probably, the Roman governor still resided. Stilicho’s aimy, aided 
by the inhabitants, soon cleared the open country oi the Gothic bands, and 
Alaric drew togothej* tlie remains of his diminished army in the elevated 
plain of Mount Pholoe, which has since served as a point of retreat for the 

northern invaders of Greece. Stilicho contented 
himself with occupying the iiasses with his army ; 
but his carelessness, or the relaxed discipline of 
his troops, soon afforded the watchful Alaric an 
oi»portuinty of escaping ivith his army, of carrying 
oil* all the plunder which they had collected, and, 
by forced marches, of gaining the Isthmus of 
C-orinth. 

Alaric succeeded in conducting his army into 
Kpirus, where he disposed iiis forces to govern 
and jiluiider that province, as he had expected to 
rule Peloponnesus. Stilicho was supposed to have 
winked at his proceedings, in order to render his 
own services indispensable by leaving a dangerous 
enemy in the heart of the Eastern Empire ; but 
the truth appears to be that Alaric availed himself 
so ably of the jealousy with which the court of 
( ’oiJstantino]jle viewed the proceedings of Stilicho, 
as lo negotiate a treat}', by which he was received 
into the Roman service, and that he rctally entered 
Epirus as a general of Arcadius. Stilicho was 
again ordered to retire from the Eastern Empire, 
and he obeyed rather than commence a civil war 
by pursuing Alaric. The conduct of the Gothic 
ti’oops in Epirus w'ua, perhaps, quite as orderly as 
that of the Roman legionaries ; so that Alaric was 
probably welcomed as a protector wdien he ob- 
tained the appointment of commander-in-chief of 
Byzantine Pilasant the imperial forces in eastern lllyricum, which he 
held for four years. During this time he prepared 
his troops to seek his fortune in the Western Empire. The military com- 
manders, W'hether Roman or biirharian, were equally indifferent to the fate of 
the people whom they w’ore employed to defend ; and the Greeks appear to 
have suffered equal oiipression from the armies of Stilicho and Alaric. 

The condition of the Eurojieaii Greeks underwent a great change for the 
worse, in consequence of this unfortunate plundering expedition of the Goths. 
The destruction of their property and tlie loss of their slaves were so great, 
that the evil could only have been slow'ly repaired under the best government 
and perfect security of their possessions. In the miserable condition to which 
the Eastern Empire was reduced, this was hopeless ; and a long period elapsed 
before .the mass of the population of Greece again attained the prosperous 
condition in which Alaric had found it ; nor were some of the cities which 
he destroyed ever rebuilt. The ruin of roads, aqueducts, cistenis, and public 
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buildings, erected by the accumulation of capital in prosperous and enter- 
prising ages, was a loss which could never be repaired by a diminished and 
impoveri^ed population. 

History generally preserves but few traces of the devastations which affect 
only the people ; but the sudden misery inflicted on Greece was so great, 
when contrasted with her previous tranquillity, that testimonies of her suf- 
ferings are to be found in the laws of the empire. Her condition excited 
the compassion of the government during the reign of Theodosius II. There 
exists a law which exempts the cities of Illyricum from tlie charge of con- 
tributing towards the expenses of the public spectacles at Constantinople, 
in consequence of the sufferings which the ravages of the Goths and the 
(»ppressive administration of Alaric had inflicted on the inhabitants. There 
is another law whicli proves that many estates were without owners, in 
consequence of the depopulation caused by the Gothic invasions ; and a third 
law relieves Greece from two-thirds of the ordinal*} contributions to govern- 
ment, in consequence of the poverty to which tJie inliubif ants were reduced. 

This unfortunate period is as remarkable for the devastations committed 
by the Huus in Asia as for those of the Goths in Europe, and marks the 
cc)mmeiieeTneTit of tl\e rapid decrease ot the Greek ••ace and of the decline of 
Greek civiUsati*)ii Ihrougliuut the empire. While Alaric was laying waste 
the provinces of Kuiopeun Gie“v‘.e, an army of Huns from the banks of the 
Tauais penetrated through Armenia into (.'uj»j>adocia, and extended their 
ravages over Syria, (Mlicia, and Meso[)otamia. Antioch, at last, resisted their 
assaults and arrested tluur progress; but they took many Greek cities of 
importance, .and inflicted an incalculable injury on the pojiulation of the 
provinces v deh they entered. In a few months they retreated to their 
seats on the Palu.s Aiieotis, having contributed niucli to accelerate the ruin 
of the richest and most i>o[)u1our portion of the civilised world.c 


EUTUOIUUS THE EUNUCH 

The first events of tlie reign of Arcadius and Honorius are so intimately 
connected that the rebellion of tlie (ioths and the fall of Uuliiius have already 
claimed a place in the liistory qf the West. 

Kutropius, one of the principal eunuchs of the palace of Constantinople, 
succeeded the haughty minister whose ruin he had accomplished, and whose 
vices he soon imitated. Every order of the state bowed to tlie new favourite ; 
and their tamo and obsequious submission encouraged him to insult the laws 
and, what is still more difficult and dangerous, the manners of his country. 
Under the weakest of the predecessors of Arcadius, the reign of the eunuchs 
had been secret and almost invisible. They insinuated themselves into the 
confidence of the prince ; but their ostensible functions were confined to the 
menial service of the wardrobe and imperial bedchamber. 

Now in the senate, the capital, and the provinces, the statues of Eutropius 
were erected in brass or marble, decorated with the symbols of his civil and 
military virtues, and inscribed with the pompous title of the third founder of 
Constantinople. He was promoted to the rank of patrician, which began to 
signify, in a popular and even legal acceptation, the father of the emperor ; 
and the last year of the fourth century was polluted by the consulship of a 
eunuch and a slave. 

The bold and vigorous mind of Rufinus seems to have been actuated by a 
more sanguinary and revengeful spirit ; but the avai^e of the eunuch was 

H. W. — TOL. D 
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not less insatiate than that of the prefect. As long as he despoiled the 
^pressors, who had enriched themselves with the plunder of the people, 
Eutropius might gratify his covetous disposition without much envy or 
injustice ; but the progress of his rapine soon invaded the wealth which had 
been acquired by lawful inheritance or laudable industry. 

Among the generals and consuls of the East, Abundantius had reason to 
dread the first effects of the resentment of Eutropius. He had been guilty 
of the unpardonable crime of introducing that abject slave to the palace of 
Constantinople ; and some degree of praise must be allowed to a powerful 
and ungrateful favourite who was satisfied with the disgrace of his benefac- 
tor. Abundantius was stripped of his ample fortunes by an imperial rescript, 
and banished to Pityus, on the Euxine, the last frontier of the Roman world, 
where he subsisted by the precarious mercy of the barbarians, till he could 
obtain, after the fall of Eutropius, a milder exile at Sidon in Phoenicia. 

The destruction of Timasius required a more serious and regular mode 
of attack. That great officer, the master-general of the armies of Theodo- 
sius, had signalised his valour bj’’ a decisive victory which he obtained over 
the Goths of Thessaly ; but he was too prone, after the example of his sover- 
eign, to enjoy the luxury of j)eaco and to abandon his confidence to wicked 
and designing flatterers. Timasius had despised the public clamour, by pro- 
moting an infamous dependent to the command of a cohort ; and he deserved 
to feel tlie ingratitude of Bargus, who was secretly instigated by the favour- 
ite to accuse his patron of .a treasonable conspiracy. 

The general was arraigned before the tribunal of Arcadius himself ; and 
the principal eunuch stood by the side of the throne to suggest the questions 
and answers of his sovereign. But as this form of trial might bo deemed 
partial and arbitrary, the further inquiry into the crimes of Timasius was 
delegated to Satuniinus and Procopius ; the former of consular rank, the 
latter still respected as the father-in-law of the emperor Valens, The ap- 
pearances of a fair and legal proceeding were maintained by the blunt 
lionesty of Procopius ; and he yielded with reluctance to the obsequious 
dexterity of his colleague, who pronounced a sentence of condemnation 
against the unfortunate Timasius. His immense riches were confiscated, in 
the name of the emperor and for the benefit of the favourite ; and he was 
doomed to perpetual exile at Oasis, a solitary spot in the midst of the sandy 
deserts of Libya 

The public liatred and the despair of individuals, continually threatened, 
or seemed to threaten, the personal siifety of Eutropius, as well as of the nu- 
merous adherents who were attached to his fortune and had been promoted 
by his venal favour. For their mutual defence, he contrived the safeguard 
of a law, which violated every principle of humanity and justice. 

(1) It is enacted, iu the name and by the authority of Arcadius, that all 
those who shall consjiire, either with subjects or with strangers, against the 
lives of any of the persons whom the emperor considers as the members of 
his own body, shall bo punished with death and confiscation. 

(2) This extreme severity might, perhajis, be justified, had it been only 
directed to secure the representatives of the sovereign from any actual violence 
in the execution of their office. But the whole body of imperial dependents 
claimed a privilege, or rather impunity, which screened them, in the loosest 
moments of their lives, from the hasty, perhaps the justifiable, resentment 
of tbeir fellow-citizens ; and, by a strange perversion of the laws, the same 
degree of guilt and punishment was applied to a private quarrel and to a 
deliberate conspiracy against the emperor and the empire. The edict of 
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Arcadius roost positively and most absurdly declares that, in such cases of 
treason, thoughts and actions ought to be punished with equal severity ; that 
the knowledge of a mischievous intention, unless it be instantly revealed, 
becomes equally criminal with the intention itself ; and that those rash men 
who shall presume to solicit the pardon of traitors, shall themselves be 
branded with public and perpetual infamy. 

(3) “ With regard V> the sons of the traitors,” continues the emperor, 
“ although they ought to share the punishment, since they will probably imi- 
tate the guilt, of their parents, yet, by the special effect of our imperial lenity, 
we grant them their lives ; but, at the same time, we declare them incapable 
of inheriting, either on the father’s or on the mother’s side, or of receiving 
any gift or legacy from the testament cither of kinsmen or of strangers. 
Stigmatised with hereditary infamy, excluded from the hopes of honours or 
fortune, let them endure the piitigs of poverty and contempt, till they shall 
consider life as a calaniity, and death as a comfort and relief.” In such 
words, so well adapted to insult the feelirigs of mankind, did the emperor, 
or rather his favourite eunuch, applaud the moderation of a law which trans- 
fi‘i red the same unjust and inhuman penalties to the children of all those 
who liud seconded f»r who had not disclosed these fictitious conspiracies. 
Scmie <jf the nohlost reguiatioiis of Roman iuiisTirudeiice have been suffered 
t.. •‘.vpirc ; but this edict, a < oiivenient ami lorcible engine of ministerial 
tyranny, was cjirefully in the codes of Theodosius and Justinian ; 

and the same maxims hji\ e been revived in mod(u n ages to protect the electors 
of Germany and the cardinals of the church of Rome. 


TIUnUJILD TIIK mstKOGOTH; THK I'AU. OF RUTUOriUS 

Yet the sanguinary laws which spread terror among a disarmed and dis- 
pirited jKjople were of too weak a texture to restrain the bold enterprise of 
Tribigild the Ostrogoth, 'Fhe colony of that warlike nation, wdiioh had been 
planted by Theodosius in one of the most fertile districts of Phrygia, impa- 
tiently compared the slow returns of laborious husbandry with the successful 
nmine and liberal rewards td Alarie ; and their leader resented, as a personal 
affront, his own ungracious reception in the palace of Constantinople. 

A soft and wealthy province, in the heart of the empire, was astonished 
by the sound of war ; and the faithful vassal who had been disregarded or 
oppressed was again respected as soon as he resumed the hostile character of 
a Ini^arian. The vineyards and fruitful fields, between the rapid Marsyas 
and ^e winding MaBiinder, were consumed with fire ; the decayed walls of 
the city crumbled into dust at the first stroke of an enemy ; the trembling 
inhabitants escaped from a bloody massacre to the shores of tlie Hellespont ; 
and a considerable part of Asia Minor was desolated by the rebellion of Tribi- 
gild. His rapid progress was checked by the resistance of the peasants of 
Pamphylia; and the Ostrogoths, attacked in a narrow pass, between the city 
of Selgaj, a deep morass, and the craggy cliffs of Mount Taurus, were defeated 
with the loss of their bravest troops. But the spint of their chief was not 
daunted by misfortune ; and his army was continually recruited bv swarms 
of barbarians and outlaws, who were desirous of exercising the pi'ofession of 
robbery under the more honourable names of war and conquest. The rumoars 
of the success of Tribigild might for some time be suppressed by fear or 
disguised by flattery ; yet they gradually alarmed 4>oth the court and the 
capital. 
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The approach of danger and the obstinacy of Tribigild, who refused all 
terms of accommodation, compelled Eutropius to summon a council of war. 
After claiming for himself the privilege of a veteran soldier, the eunuch in- 
trusted the guard of Thrace and the Hellespont to Gainas the Goth, and 
the command of the Asiatic army to his favourite Leo ; two generals who 
differently, but effectually, promoted the cause of the rebels. Leo, who from 
the bulk of his body and the dulness of his mind 4 vas surnamed the Ajax 
of the East, had deserted his original trade of a woolcomber to exercise, with 
much less skill and success, the military profession ; and his uncertain opera- 
tions were capriciously framed and executed, with an ignorance of real diffi- 
culties and a timorous neglect of every favouraV)le opportunity. The rashness 
of the Ostrogoths had drawn them into a disadvantageous position between 
the rivers Melas and Eurymedon, where they were almost besieged by the 
peasants of Pamphylia ; but the arrival of an imperial army, instead of com- 
pleting their destruction, afforded the means of safety and victory. Tribigild 
surprised the unguarded cainx) of the Uonmns in tlie darkness of the night ; 
seduced the faith of the greater part of the barbarian auxiliaries, and dissi- 
Xmted, without much effort, the troox)s which had been corrupted by the 
relaxation of discipline and the luxury of tlie eax)ital. 

The bold satirist, wlio has indulged liis discontent by the partial and 
jmssionate censure of the Christian cmx)(‘rorH, violates the dignity rather 
than the truth of history by comparing the son of Theodosius to one of 
those harmless and sim])le animals who scarcely feel that they are the proj)- 
erty of their shepherd. Two passions, however, fear and conjugal affection, 
awakened the languid soul of Arcadius ; ho was terrified by the threats of a 
victorious barbarian ; and he yielded to the tender eloquence of his wife, 
Eudoxia, who, with a flood of artificial tears, presenting her infant children 
to their father, imxdorijd his justice for some real or imaginary insult which 
she imputed to the audacious eunuch. The emj)eror'8 hand was directed to 
sign the condemnation of Eutropius ; the magic spell, which during four 
years had bound the jn’ince and the xieople, was instantly dissolved ; and 
the acclamations that so lately hailed the merit and fortune of the favourite, 
were converted intt) the clamours of tlie soldiers and people, who reproaclied 
his crimes and iircssed his immediate execution. 

In this hour of distress and despair his only refuge was in the sanctuary 
of the church, whose privileges he had wisely or profanely attemjited to cir- 
cumscribe ; and the most eloquent of the saints, John Chrysostom, enjoyed 
the triumph of iirotecting a prostrate minister, whose clioice had raised him 
to the ecclesiastical throne of Constantinople. The archbishop, ascending the 
pulpit of the cathedral, that he might be distinctly seen and heard by an 
innumerable crowd of either sex and of every age, pronounced a seasonable 
and pathetic discourse on the forgiveness of injuries and the instability of 
human greatness. The agonies of the pale and affrighted wretch who lay 
grovelling under the table of the altar, exhibited a solemn and instructive 
spectacle ; and the orator, who was afterwards accused of insulting the mis- 
fortunes of Eutropius, laboured to excite the contempt that he might assuage 
the fury of the people. The powers of humanity, of superstition, and of 
eloquence prevailed. The empress Eudoxia was restrained, by her own 
prejudices or by those of her subjects, from violating the sanctuary of the 
chur^ ; and Eutropius was tempted to capitulate, by the milder arts of per- 
suasion and by an oath that his life should be spared. 

Careless of the digrtity of their sovereign, the new ministers of the palace 
immediately published an edict to declare that his late (favourite had dis- 
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graced the names of consul and patrician, to abolish liis statues, to confiscate 
his wealth, and to inflict a perpetual exile in the island of Cyprus. A des- 
picable and decrepit eunuch could no longer alarm the fears of his enemies ; 
nor was he capable of enjoying what yet remained — the comforts of peace, of 
solitude, and of a happy climate. But their implacable revenge still envied 
liim the last moments of a miserable life, and Eutropius had no sooner 
touched the shores of Cyprus than he was hastily recalled. The vain hope 
of eluding by a change of place the obligation of an oath, engaged the em- 
press to transfer the scene of his trial and execution from Constantinople to 
the adjacent suburb of Chalcedon. The consul Aurelian pronounced the 
sentence ; and the motives of that sentence 



expose the jurisprudence of a despotic gov- 
erniiicnt. The crimes which Eutropius 
Iia<l committed against the people might 
have justified his dtvith, but he was found 
guilty of harnessing to his chaviot the sa- 
cred animals which, from tlun'r breed or 
colour, were reserved for the use of the 
empenn* Jilorie. 

While this domestic rcAolutioii was 
Ir 1 n.sacted, (laiiias openly revolted from 
his allegiance; united his fiuccs, at Tiiy- 
iitira in Lydia, witli those of Tri bigild ; 
and still maintained his superior ascendant 
over tiio -rheliious leader of the Ostro- 
goths. Ti " confederate armies advanced, 
without resistance, to the straits of the 
Hellespont and the Bos]K)rus ; and Area- 
dius was instructed to prevent the loss 
of his Asiatic dominions by resigning his ' ' — — ^ 
authority and his person to the faith of 
the barbarians. The ehurcli of the holy 
martyr Euphcinia, situate on a lofty emi- 
nence near C';halced(}ii, was chosen for the 
place of the interview. CJainas bowed 
with reverence at the feet of the emperor, 
whilst he required the sacrifice of Aurelian 
and Saturniiiua, two ministers of consular 
rank ; and their naked necks were exposed 
by the haughty rebel to the edge of the Byzantine Paikst 

sword, till he condescended to grant them 

a precarious and disgraceful re8j)ite. The Goths, according to the terms of 
the agreement, were immediately transported from Asia into Europe ; and 
their victorious chief, who accepted the title of master-general of the Roman 
armies, soon filled Constantinople with his troops and distributed among his 
dependents the honours and rewards of the empire. 

In his early youth, Gainas had passed the Danube as a suppliant and* a 
fugitive; his elevation had been the work of valour and fortune, and his 
indiscreet or perfidious conduct was the cause of his rapid downfall. Not- 
withstanding the vigorous opposition of the archbishop, he importunately 
claimed for his Arian sectaries the possession of a peculiar church ; and the 
pride of the Catholics was offended by the public toleration of heresy. [The 
Emperor, at Gainas' demand, melted the plate of the church of the Apostles.] 
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Every quarter of Constantinople was filled with tumult and disorder; 
and the WA^arians gazed with such ardour on the rich shops of the jewellers 
and the tables of the bankers, which were covered with gold and silver, that 
it was judged prudent to remove those dangerous temptations from their 
sight. They resented the injurious precaution ; and some alarming attempts 
were made, during the night, to attack and destroy with fire the imperial 
palace. In this state of mutual and suspicious hostility, the guards and the 
people of Constantinople shut the gates and rose in arms to prevent or to 
punish the conspiracy of the Goths. During the absence of Gainas, his troops 
were surprised and oppressed; seven thousand barbarians perished in this 
bloody massacre. In the fury of the pursuit the Catholics uncovered the 
roof, and continued to throw down flaming logs of wood, till they over- 
whelmed their adversaries, wlio had retreated to the church or conventicle 
of the Arians. Gainas was either innocent of the design or too confident of 
his success; he was astonished by the intelligence that the flower of bis 
army had been ingloriously destroyed, tliat he himself was declared a pub- 
lic enemy, and that his countryman, Fravitta, a brave and loyal confederate, 
had assumed the management of the war by sea and land. 

The enterprises of the rebel against the cities of Thrace were encoun- 
tered by a firm and well-ordered defence; liis hungry soldiers were soon 
reduced to the grass that grew on the margin of the fortifications ; and Gainas, 
who vainly regretted tlie wealth and luxury of Asia, embraced a desperate 
resolution of forcing the p^lssage of the Ilellespont. He was destitute of 
vessels ; but the woods of the Ohersouesus afforded material for rafts, and 
his intrepid barbarians did not refuse to trust themselves to the waves. But 
Fravitta attentively watched the progress of their undertaking. As soon as 
they had gained the middle of the stream, the Roman galleys, impelled by 
the full force of oars, of the current, and of a favourable wind, rushed for- 
wards in compact order and with irresistible weight; and the Hellespont 
was covered with the fragments of the Gotliic shi])wreck. 

After tlie destruction of his hopes and the loss of many thousands of his 
bravest soldiers, Gainas, who could no longer aspire to govei’ii or to subdue 
the Romans, determined to resume tiie independence of a savage life. A 
light and active body of barbarian horse, disengaged from their infantry and 
baggage, might perform in eight or ten days a Smirch of three hundred milet^ 
from the Hellespont to tlie Danube. Tliis design was secretly communicated 
to the national troops, who devoted themselves to tlie fortunes of their leader ; 
and before the signal of departure was gi veil, a great number of provincial 
auxiliaries whom lie suspected of an attachment to their native country, were 
perfidiously massacred. 

But a formidable ally appeared in arms to vindicate the majesty of the 
empire, and to guard the peace and liberty of Scythia. Tlie superior forces 
of Uldin, king of the Huns, opposed the progress of Gainas; a hostile and 
ruined country prohibited his retreat ; he disdained to capitulate, and after 
repeatedly attempting to cut his way through the ranks of the enemy, he 
was slain, with his desperate followers, in the field of battle. Eleven days 
after the naval victory of the Hellespont, the head of Gainas, the inestimable 
gift of the conqueror, was received at Constantinople with the most liberal 
expressions of gratitude ; and the public deliverance was celebrated by festi- 
vals and illuminations. The triumphs of Arcadius became the subject of epic 

E s ; and the monarch, no longer oppressed by any hostile terrors, resigned 
df to the mild and absolute dominion of his wife, the fair and artful Eu- 
doxia, who has sullied her fame by the persecution of St. John Chrysostom. 
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ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 

Born of a noble and opulent family in the capital of Syria, Chrysostom 
had been educated by the care of a tender mother, under the tuition of the 
most skilful masters. His piety soon disposed him to renounce the lucrative 
and honourable profession of the law, and to bury himself in the adjacent 
desert, where he subdued the lusts of the flesh by an austere penance of six 
years. His infirmities <Sbmpelled him to return to the society of mankind, 
but in the midst of his family and afterwards on the archiepiscopal throne 
Chrysostom still persevered in the practice of the inonastic virtues. The 
ample revenues which his predecessors had consumed in pomp and luxury he 
diligently applied to the establishment of hosintals ; and the multitudes who 
were supported by his charity preferred the eloquent and edifying discourses 
of their archbishop to the amusements of the theatre or the circus. 

Tlie pastoral labrmra of the archbishop of Constantinople provoked and 
gradually united agaijist him two sorts of enemies — the aspiring clergy who 
envied his success, and the obstinate sini»crs who were offended by his 
rc] woofs. [Chrysostom’s sermons from the i)ulpit of St. Sophia on the de- 
generacy of the Cliristians had their severest application in court circles where 
there was a large share of guilt to be divided among a relatively small num- 
ber of criminals.] 'Fhe secret resentment of the court encouraged the dis- 
content of the Clergy and monks of Constant iiioplo, who were too hastily 
reformed by the fervent zeal of their archbishop. lie had condemned from 
tlie [Kilpit the domestic females of the clergy of Constantinople, who, under 
I lie mirne af sorvants or sisters, afforded a perx>etual occasion either of sin 
or of scaivl .d. 

Tlie silent ajid solitary iiscolics who had secluded themselves from the 
world were entitled to the wannest approbation of Chrysostom ; but he 
dospisi^l and stigniatiscd, as the disgrace of their holy profession, the crowd 
of degenerato imuiks who, from some unwortliy motives of pleasure or profit, 
so freijuently infested the, streets of the capital. To tlie voice of persuasion 
the arclibisliop was obliged to add the terrors of authority ; and his ardour 
in the exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction was not always exempt from pas- 
sion ; nor was it always guided by prudence. Chrysostom was naturally of a 
choleric disposition. Altliou| 5 ^i he struggled, according to the precepts of the 
gospel, to love liis private enemies, ho indulged himself in the privilege of 
hating the enemies of God and of the church; and his sentiments were some- 
times delivered with too much energy of countenance and expression. 

Conscious of the purity of his intentions, and perhaps of tlie superiority 
of his genius, the arclibisliop of Constantinople extended the jurisdiction of 
the imperial city, that he might enlarge the sphere of his pastoral labours ; 
and the conduct which the profane imputed to an ambitious motive appeared 
to Ghrysostom himself in tlie light of a sacred and indispensable duty. In 
his visitation througli the Asiatic provinces, he deposed thirteen bishops 
of Lydia and Phrygia ; and indiscreetly declared that a deep corruption of 
simony and licentiousness had infected the whole episcopal order. If those 
bishops were innocent, such a rash and unjust condemnation must excite. a 
well-grounded discontent. If they were guilty, the numerous associates of 
their guilt would soon discover that their own safety depended on the ruin 
of the archbishop, whom they studied to represent as the tyrant of the 
Eastern church. 

This ecclesiastical conspiracy was managed by Theophilus, archbishop 
of Alexandria, an active and ambitious prelate, wh9 displayed the fruits of 
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rapine in monuments of ostentation. His national dislike to the rising great- 
ness of a city which degraded him from the second to the third rank in the 
Christian world, was exasperated by some personal disputes with Chrysostom 
himself. By the private invitation of the empress, Theophilus landed at Con- 
stantinople with a stout body of Egyptian mariners to encounter the populace, 
and a tmin of dependent bishops to secure, by their voices, the majority 
of a synod. 

The synod was convened in the suburb of Chalc^don, surnamed the Oak, 
where Kufinus had erected a stately church and monastery ; and their pro- 
ceedings were continued during fourteen days or sessions. A bishop and 
a deacon accused the archbishop of Constantinople; but the frivolous or 
improbable nature of the forty-seven articles which they presented against 
him may justly be considered as a fair and unexceptionable panegyric. 
Four successive summons were signified to Chrysostom ; but he still refused 
to trust either his person or his reputation in the hands of his implacable 
enemies, who, prudently declining the examination of any particular charges, 
condemned his contumacious disobedience and hastily pronounced a sentence 
of deposition. The synod of the Oak immediately addressed the emperor 
to ratify and execute their judgment, and charitably insinuated that the 
penalties of treason might bo inflicted on the audacious preacher, who had 
reviled, under the name of Jezebel, the empress Eudoxia herself. The 
archbishop was rudely arrested, and conducted through the city by one of 
the imperial messengers, who landed him, after a short navigation, near the 
entrance of the Euxiiio ; but two days later he was gloriously recalled. 

The first astonishment of his faithful people had been mute and passive ; 
they suddenly rose with unanimous and irresistible fury. Theophilus 
escaped ; but the promiscuous crowd of monks and Egyptian mariners was 
slaughtered without jjity in the streets of Constantinople. A seasonable 
earthquake justified tlie interposition of heaven; the torrent of sedition 
rolled forwards to the gates of the palace ; and the empress, agitated by 
fear or remorse, threw liersclf at the feet of Arcadius and confessed that the 
public safety could be purchased only by the restoration of Chrysostom. 

The short interval of a j)erfidious truce was employed to concert more 
effectual measures for the disgrace and ruin of the archbishop. A numer- 
ous council of the Eastern prelates, who were guided from a distance by the 
advice of Theophilus, confirmed the validity, Avithoub examining the justice, 
of the former sentence; and a detachment of barbarian troops Avas intro- 
duced into the city, to suppress the emotions of the people. On the vigil of 
Easter, the solemn administration of baptism waS rudely interrupted by the 
soldiers, who alarmed the modesty of the naked catechumens, and violated 
by their presence tlie awful mysteries of the Christian worship. Arsacius 
occupied the church of St. Sopliia and the archiepiscopal throne. The 
Catholics retreated to the baths of Constantine, and afterwards to the fields ; 
where they were still pursued and insulted by the guards, the bishops, and 
the magistrates. I'hc fatal day of the second and final exile of Chrysostom 
was marked by the conflagration of the cathedral, of the senate house, and 
of the adjacent buildings; and this calamity was imputed, without proof 
but not without jirobability, to the despair of a persecuted faction. 

Instead of listening to his humble prayer that he might be permitted to 
reside at Cyzicus or Nicomedia, the inflexible empress assigned for his exile 
the remote and desolate town of Cucusus, among the ridges of Mount Taurus 
in the Lesser Armenia. A secret hope was entertained that the archbishop 
might perish in a difficult and dangerous march of seventy days, in the heat 
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of summer, through the proviuces of Asia Minor, where he was continually 
threatened by the hostile attacks of the Isaurians and the more implacable 
fury of the monks. Yet Chrysostom arrived in safety at the place of his 
confinement; and the three years which ho spent at Cucusus, and the 
neighbouring town of Arabissus, were the last and most glorious of his life, 
liis character was consecrated by absence and persecution ; the faults of his 
administration were no longer remembered, but every tongue repeated the 
praises of his genius andVirtue ; and the respectful attention of the Christian 
world was fixed on a desert spot among the mountains of Taurus. 

From that solitude the arclibishop, his active mind invigorated by misfor- 
tunes, maintained a strict and frequent correspondence with the most distant 
provinces ; exliortcMl the separate* congregation of his faithful adherents to per- 
severe in tlieir allegiance ; urged the destruction of the temples of Phcenicia, 
and the oxtiriiation of heresy in the isle of Cyprus ; extended his pastoral 
care to the missions of Persia and Scythia; negotiated, by liis ambassadors, 
with the llomaii pontiff and the emperor Honorius ; ar.d boldly appealed from 
a x^artial synod to tlie supreme tribunal of a free and general council. The 
mind of the illustrious exile wes still Independent; hut his captive body was 
exposed to the revenge a{ the oppressors, ^\ho continued to abuse the name 
and authority of Arcadiiis. An order was deHj>ati;hed for the instant removal 
of Chrysostom to the extreme' tlesert of Piiyu.:»; and his guards so faithfully 
obi.*yed their cruel instruct i<»i)s that, before he reached the sea-coast of the 
Euxine, lie cxpiTe<l at ( ’»>iuana, i»i Pouiiis, in the sixtieth year of his age. 
'file succeeding generation acknowledged his innocence and merit. The 
archhislaifts of the Kast, who miglit blush that their predecessors had been 
the cncii l.^s of (’lirysostom, wore gradually disposed, by the firmness of the 
Homan pontiff, to restore th.e honours of that venerable name. At the pious 
solicitation of the (jlergy and ]»eoj)lc of Constantinojfie, his relics, thirty years 
aft-er his death, w'cn^ triinhpr)rtcd from their obscure sepulchre to the royal 
city. The eini)en)r Theodosius advanced to receive them as far as Chalce- 
don ; and fulling i>rostrjit(3 on the C(»ftin implored, in the nani <5 of liis guilty 
parents, Arcadius and Eudoxia, the forgiveness of the injured saint. Yet 
a reasonable doubt may be entertained wdicther any stain of hereditary 
guilt could be derived from Arcadius to his successor. Eudoxia was a 
young and beautiful woman# who indulged her iiassions and despised her 
husband; Count John enjoyed, at least, the confidence of the empress; 
and the imblic named him as the real father of Theodosius the Younger. 
The birth of a son w'as accejilcd, however, by the pious husband as an 
event the most fortunate and honourable to himself, to his family, and to the 
Eastern world. In less tliaii four years afterwards, Eudoxia, in the bloom 
of youth, was destroyed by the consequence of a miscarriage (404), and in 
four more years (May, 408), after a reign (if we may abuse tliat word) of 
thirteen years, three months and fifteen days, Arcadius expired in the palace 
of Constantinople. It is impossible to delineate his character ; since in a 
period very copiously furnished with historical materials, it has not been 
{lossible to remark one action that properly belongs to the son of the great 
Theodosius. 






CHAPTER II. REIGN OF THEODOSIUS THE YOUNGER TO 
THE ELEVATION OF JUSTINIAN 

[408-627 A.D.] 

Abcadius was succeeded by his son Theodosius, who at tlje time of his 
father's death was a mere child. The Roman world was deeply interested 
in the education of its master. A regular course of study and exercise was 
judiciously instituted, of the- military exercises of riding and shooting with 
the bow; of the liberal studies of grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy; the 
most skilful masters of the East ambitiously solicited tlie attention of their 
royal pupil, and several noble youths were introduced into the palace, to 
animate his diligence by tlie emulation of friendship. Pulcheria alone dis- 
charged the important tiusk of instructing her brotlier in the arts of govern- 
ment ; but her precepts may countenance some .suspici(>n of the extent of lier 
capacity or of the purity of lujr intentions.' 

But Theodosius Ava.s never excited to 8upi)ort the weight and glory of an 
illustrious name ; and iiistead of aspiring to imitate his ancestors, he degen- 
erated (if we may presume to measure the degrees of incapacity) below the 
weakness of his father and his uncle. Arcadius and Honorius had been 
assisted by the guardian care of a parent wliose lessons were enforced by his 
authority and examj)le. But the unfortunate prince who is born in the 
purple must remain a stranger to the voice of truth ; and the son of Arca- 
dius was condemned to pass his perpetual infancy encompassed only by a 
servile train of w'omen and eunuchs. The ample leisure which he acquired 
by neglecting the essential duties of liis high oflice, was filled by idle amuse- 
ments and unprofitable studies. Hunting was the only active pursuit that 
could tempt him beyond the limits of the palace ; but he most assiduously 
laboured in the mechanic occui)ations of painting and carving ; and the ele- 
gance with which he transcribed religious books entitled the Roman emperor 
to the singuljir epithet of Calligraphcs, or a fair writer. 

Separated from the world by an impenetrable veil, Theodosius trusted 
the persons wlioin he loved ; he loved those who were accustomed to amuse 

[^Tbe pratorian prefect Anthemius assumed the guidance of the state until Pulcheria was 
created augusta in 414, and, says Bury,« *‘ihe measures which were passed during these six ye^ 
exhibit an intelligent and sincere solicitude for the welfare of the people and the correction^ 
abusea** Anthemius protected the borders of Mmsia and Scytiiia against tlie Huns and materially 
assisted the Illyrian provinces to recover from the ravages of the Visigoths.] 
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and flatter his indolence, and as he never perused the papers that were pre- 
sented for the royal signature, acts of injustice the most repugnant to his 
character were frequently perpetrated in his name. The emperor himself 
was chaste, temperate, liMral, and merciful ; but these qualities, which can 
only deserve the name of virtues when they are supported by courage and 
regulated by discretion, were seldom beneficial and they sometimes proved 
mischievous to mankind. His mind, enervated by a royal education, was 
oppressed and degraded by abject superstition ; he fasted, he sang psalms, 
he blindly accepted the miracles and doctrines with which his faith was 
continually nourished. He devoutly worshipped the dead and living saints 
of the Catholic church. 

The story of a fair and virtuous maiden exalted from a private condition 
to the imperial throne might bd deemed an incredible romance, if such a 
romance had not been verified in the marriage of Theodosius. The cele- 
brated Athenais was educated by her father Leontius in the religion and 
sciences of tlie Greeks; and so advantageous was the opinion which the 
Athenian philosopher entertained of his contemporaries, that lie divided his 
patrimony between his two sons, bequeathing to his daughter a small legacy 
of one hundred pieces of gold, in the lively confidence that her beauty and 
merit would be a snllicient portion. The jealousy and avarice of her brothers 
soon compelled Athenais to seek a refuge at Constantinople ; and, with some 
herpes either of justice or favour, to throw' herself at the feet of Pulcheria. 
'I hat sagacious princess listened to lier eloquent complaint ; and secretly des- 
tined the daughter of the philosojdier Leontius for the future wife of the 
emperor of tljc East, who had now attained the twentieth year of his age. 

Athen.'iis, w'ho w'as easily persuaded to renounce the errors of paganism, 
received at her baptism the Christian name of Eiidocia ; but the cautious 
Pulcheria w’ithhcld the title of Augusta till the wdfe of Theodosius had 
approved her fruitfulness by the birtti of a daughter, who espoused, fifteen 
years afterwards, the emperor of the West. The brothers of Eudocia obeyed, 
with some anxiety, her imj)erial summons ; but as she could easily forgive 
their fortumite unkindness, she indulged the tenderness, or perhaps the 
vanity, of a sister, by promoting them to the rank of consuls and prefects. 
In the luxury of the palace she still cultivated those ingenuous arts which 
had contributed to her greatifess ; and wisely dedicated her talents to the 
honour of religion and of her husband. Eudocia composed a poetical para- 
phrase of the first eight books of the Old Testament, and of the prophecies 
of Daniel and Zachariah ; a cento of the verses of Homer, applied to the life 
and miracles of Christ, the legend of St. Cyprian, and a panegyric on the 
Persian victories of Theodosius^ and her writings, which were applauded 
by a servile and superstitious age, have not been disdained by the candour 
of impartial criticism. 

The fondness of the emjjeror was not abated by time and possession ; and 
Eudocia, after the marriage of her daughter, was permitted to discharge her 
grateful vows by a solemn pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Her ostentatious prog- 
ress through the East may seem inconsistent with the spirit of Christifc 
humility. She pronounced, from a throne of gold and gems, an eloquent oration 
to the senate of Antioch, declared her royal intention of enlarging the walls 6f 
the city, bestowed a donation of two hundred pounds of gold to restore the 
public ^ths, and accepted the statues which were decreed by the gratitude 
of Antioch. In the Holy Land, her alms and pious foundations exceeded 
the munificence of the OTeat Helena ; and slie enjo};|^ the conscious satis- 
faction of returning; to Constantinople with the chains of St. Peter, the right 
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arm of St. Stephen, and an undoubted picture of the Virgin painted by St. 
Luke. 

But this pilgrimage was the fatal term of the glories of Eudocia. Satiated 
with empty pomp, and unmindful, perhaps, of her obligations to Pulcheria, she 
ambitiously aspir^ to the government of the Eastern Empire ; the palace was 
distracted by female discord; but the victory was at last decided by the 
siiperior ascendancy^ of the sister of Theodosius. T^e execution of Paulinus, 
master of the offices, and the disgrace of Oyriis, prsBtorian prefect of the East, 
convinced the public that the favour of Eudocia was insufficient to protect her 
most faithful friends ; and the uncommon beauty of Paulinus encouraged the 
secret rumour that his guilt was that of a successful lover. As soon as the 
empress perceived that the affection of Theodosius was irretrievably lost, she 
requested the permission of retiring to the distant solitude of Jerusalem. She 
obtained her request; but the jealousy of Tlieodosius, or the vindictive spirit 
of I*ulcheria, pursued her in her last retreat; and Saturninus, count of the 
domestics, was directed to punish with death two ecclesiastics, her most favoured 
servants. Eudocia instantly revenged them by the assassination of the count ; 
the furious passions which she indulged on this occasion seemed to justify 
the severity of Theodosius; and the empress, ignominiously stripped of the 
honours of her rank, was disgraced, perhaps unjustly, in the eyes of the world. 
The remainder of the life of Eudocia, about sixteen years, was spent in exile 
and devotion ; and the approach of age, the death of Theodosius, the mis* 
fortunes of her only daughter, who was led a cajitive from Rome to Car- 
thage, and the society of the holy monks of Palestine, insensibly confirmed 
the religious temper of lier mind. After a full experience of the vicissi- 
tudes of human life, the daughter of the philosopher Leontius expired at 
Jenisalem, in the sixty-seventli year of her ago; protesting with her dying 
breath that she had never transgressed the bounds of innocence and friend- 
sliip (400).^ 

The gentle mind of Theodosius was never inflamed by the ambition of 
conquest or military renown, and the slight alarm of a Persian war scarcely 
interrupted the tranquillity of the East. The motives of this war were just 
and honourable. In the last year of the reign of Jezdegerd, the Persian 
king, a bishop, who aspired to tlie crown of martyrdom, destroyed one of 
the fire-templevS of Susa. His zeal and obstinacy were revenged on his 
brethren : the Magi excited a cruel persecution ; and the intolerant zeal of 
Jezdegerd was imitated by his son Varanes, or Bahram, who soon afterwards 
ascended the throne. Some Christian fugitives, who escaped to the Roman 
frontier, w^ere sternly demanded and generously refused ; and the refusal, 
aggravated by commercial disputes, soon kindled a war between the rival 
monarchies. The mountains of Armenia and the plains of Mesopotamia 
were filled with hostile armies ; but the operations of two successive cam- 
paigns were not productive of any decisive events. 

Some engagements were fought, some towns were besieged, with various and 
doubtful success ; and if the Romans failed in their attempt to recover l^e long- 
lost possession of Nisibis, the Persians were repulsed from the walls of a 
MeBopotomiau city by the valour of a martial bishop, who pointed his thunder- 
ing^ engine in the name of St. Thomas the apostle. Yet the splendid victories 
which the incredible speed of the messenger Palladius repeatedly announced to 
the palace of Constantinople were celebrated wdth festivals and panegyrics. 
From these panegyrics the historians of the age might borrow their extraordinary 
and perhaps fabulous t^les of the proud challenge of a Persian hero who was 
entangled by the net and despatched by the sword of Areobindus the Goth, of 
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the ten thousand Immortals who were slain in the attack on the Roman camp, 
and of the hundred thousand Arabs or Saracens who were impelled by a panic 
terror to throw themselves headlong into the Euphrates. Such events may be 
disbelieved or disregarded ; but the charity of a bishop, Acacius of Amida, whose 
name might have dignified the saintly calendar, shall not be lost in oblivion. 
Boldly declaiing that vases of gold and silver are useless to a god who neither 
eats nor drinks, the geneiyus prelate sold the plate of the church of Amida, 
employed the price in the redemption of seven thousand Persian captives, 
supplied their wants with affectionate liberality, and dismissed them to their 
native country to inform their king of the true spirit of the religion which he 
l)orseeuted. The practice of benevolence in the midst of war must always tend 
lo assuage the animosity of contending nations; and we may perhaps believe 
th/it Acacius contributed to the restoration of peace. In the conference which 
was lield on tlie limits of the two empires, the Roman ambassadors degraded the 
personal character of their sovereign by a vain attempt to magnify the extent of 
Ins power, when they seriously advised the Persians to prevent, by a timely 
a(x:ommodation, the wrath of a monarch who was yet ignorant of this distant 
war. A truce of one hundred yeai’s was solemnly ratified; and the essential 
conditions of this treaty were respected near four score years by the successors 
of C’oiistiintine and Arlaxeixcs.'^ 

Of the more peaceful events ot the i*ejgn of Theodosius, the three that are 
chuslly to be remembered are ibc foundations of a nuivei*sity at Constantinople, 
the convocation of a gi'eat council of the church at Ephesus in 4il4, and the com- 
pilation of the Theodosian code of laws. The university was intended to 
iuipcM-aode 'luj one at Athens, and to promulgate Christian instead of pagan 
intiuciices. The council at Epliesus takes an important place in church history, 
but its findings need not be elaborated here. The code was based on the models 
of the Gregorian and Hermogeiiian codes. A commission of nine persons, 
including Apelles, professor of law at the new university, were entrusted with 
the work of codification, which consisted chiefly of the collecting of constitutions 
flue to Constantine and his successors. An idea of forming the code was enter- 
tained by Theodosius as early as the year 429, but the work was not completed 
and published until 439. 


THE COMING OF THE HUNS 

But the event of all others for which the leign of Theodosius is best re- 
mcBibered was one in which he was the passive agent and victim rather than 
the hero. This event was the world-famous invasion of the Huns, who just at 
this period began to make themselves felt as a menace to the empires of the 
Last and West. The remaining years of the life of Theodosius II w'ei*e to be 
occupied, as we shall see, in contests with these invaders ; but before we take up 
the details of that story it will be well to make inquiry as to the origin and 
racial characteristics of the invaders themselves. The question of the racial 
affinities of the Huns is indeed one that is still a matter of controversy. By 
various writers they have been connected with the Mongols, the Turks, the 
Ugrians, etc., but as yet no agreement has been reached that has placed the 
question on a safe basis. Howorth ^ points out that the Huns were known in 
Europe at an earlier date tlian those mentioned in the narratives of Ammianus 
Harcellirius and Jordanes, with whose accounts their history is usually supposed 
to begin. He notes that “ Ptolemy (175-182 A.D.) ment^ns tho Chunni between 
the Bastamae and Roxolani, and places them on the Dnieper,” suggesting. 
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however, that the passage in question may be an inteipolated one. They are 
authentically mentioned, however, by Dionysius Periegetes, about 200, “ among 
the borderers of the Caspian, in this order: Scyths, Huns, Caspiani, AlbanL” 
But these are at best only vogue and doubtful references.® 

The authentic history of the Huns in Eurof^ practically begins about the 
year 372 a.d., when under a leader named Balamir (or, according to some MSS., 
Balamber) they began a westward movement from their setuements in the 
stapes lying to the north of the Caspian. After crushing, or compelling the 
alliance of, various nations unknown to fame (Alpilzuri, Alcidzuir, Himari, 
Tuncarsi, Hoisci), tliey at length reached the Alani, a powerful nation which 
had its seat between the Volga and the Don ; these also, after a struggle, they 
defeated, and finally enlisted in their service. They then proceeded, after a short 
interval, in 374 to invade tlie empire of the Ostrogoths (Greuthun^), ruled over 
by the aged Ermanai’ic, or Herinanric, wlio died (porliaps by his own hand) 
while the critical attack was still impending. Under his son Hunimund a 
section of his subjects promptly made a humiliating peace; under Withemir 
(Winithar), however, wIkj succeeded him in the larger part of his dominions, an 
armed resistance was organised; l)ut it resulted only in repeated defeat, and 
finally in tlie death of tlie king. The r«?presentatives of his son Witheric put an 
end to the conflict by accepting the condition of vassalage. Iklaiiiir now directed 
his victorious arms still fartlier westward against that portion of the Visigothic 
nation (or Tervingi) which acknowledged the autlioiity of Atlianaric. The latter 
entrenched himself on the frontier whicli had separated liiin from the Ostrogotlis, 
behind tlie “ Greuiung-rampart ” and tlie Dniester ; but notwithstanding all his 
precautions ho was smprised by the enemy, who forded the river in the night, 
fell suddenly upon liis camp, and compelled him to abandon his position. 
Atlianaric next attempted to establish himself in the territorj’' between the 
I*ruth and the Danube, and with this object set about heightening the old 
Konian wall which Trajan had erected in north-eastern Dacia; before his 
fortifications, liowcver, were complete, the Huns were again upon him, and 
without a battle he was forced to retreat to the Danulic. 

The remainder of the Visigoths, under Alavivus and Fritigem, now began to 
seek and ultimately weie successful in obtaining (376) the pennission of the 
emperor Valcns to settle in Thrace; Atlianaric meanwhile took refuge in 
Transylvania, thus abandoning the field without any serious struggle to the 
irresistible Huns. For more than fifty years the Roman world was uiidistuibod 
by any aggressive act on the part of the new invadors, wlio contented themselves 
with overpowering various other trilies which lived to the north of the Danube. 
In some instances, in fact, the Huns actually lent their aid to the Romans 
against third parlies; thus in 404-5 certain Huniiic tribes, under a chief or 
king named Uldin, assisted Honorius in the struggle with Radagaisus (Ratigar) 
and his Ostrogoths, and took a prominent part in the decisive battle which was 
fought in the neighbourhood of Florence. Once indeed, in 409, they are said to 
have crossed the llanube and invaded Bulgaria under perhaps the same chief 
(Uldis), but extensive desertions soon compelled a retreat.-^ 

This brings us to about the period when the Huns came in contact with 
Theodosius II. We may complete our picture of the manner of people that thus 
menaced the eastern empire, by quoting the account of their characteristics 
given by Ammiaiius Marcellinus, who lived in the latter half of the fourth 
century, and who therefore speaks as a contemporary. After hearing his 
account of a barbarous foe whom he had perhaps met in the field, we shall take 
up in particular the story of Attila, the great chieftain who made his name 
a terror even to the pre/ud wearers of the Roman purple,® 
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AMMIANT7S MABOELLINUS DESCRIBES THE HUNS 

They never shelter themselves under roofed houses, but avoid them as 
people ordinarily avoid sepulchres, as things not fitted for common use. Nor 
is there even to be found among them a cabin thatched with reeds ; but they 
wander about, roaming over the mountains and the woods, and accustom 
themselves to bear frost and hunger and thirst from their very cradles. 
And even when abroad tliey never enter a house unless under the compul- 
sion of extreme necessity ; nor, indeed, do they think people under roofs as 
safe as others. 

They wear linen clothes, or else garments made of the skins of field-mice; 
nor do they wear a dififerent dress out of doors from that which they wear at 
home ; but after a tunic is once put round their necks, however it becomes 
worn, it is never taken off or changed till, from long decay, it becomes act- 
ually so ragged as to fall to pieces. 

They cover their heads with round caps, and their shaggy legs with the 
skins of kids ; their shoes are not made on any lasts, but arc so unshapely as 
to hinder them from walking witli a free gait.'' And for this reason they are 
not well suited to infantry battles, but arc nearly always on horseback, their 
liorses being ill shaped, but hardy ; and sometimes they even sit upon them 
like women if they want to do anything more crmveniently. There is not a 
person in the wliolo nation who cannot remain on his horse day and night. 
On horseback they buy and sell, they take their meat and drink, and there 
they re«*liiio on the narrow neck of their steed, and yield to sleep so deep 
as to indiiigo in every variety of dream. 

And w ^lon any deliberation is to lake place on any weighty matter, they 
all hold llieir common council on horseback. They are not under the au- 
thority of a king, but arc contented with the irregular government of their 
nobles, and under their lead they force their way through all obstacles. 

Sometimes when provoked, tliey fight; and when they go into battle, 
they form in a solid body, and utter all kinds of terrific yells. They are very 
quick in their operations, of exceeding speed, and fond of surprising their 
enemies. With a view to this, they suddenly disperse, then reunite, and 
again, after having inflicted vast loss upon the enemy, scatter themselves 
over the whole plain in irregular formations ; always avoiding a fort or an 
entrenchment. 

And in one respect you may pronounce them the most formidable of all 
warriors, for when at a distance they use missiles of various kinds tipped 
with sharpened bones instead of the usual points of javelins, and these bones 
are admirably fastened into the shaft of the javelin or arrow ; but when they 
are at close quarters they fight with the sword, without any regard for their 
own safety ; and often while their antagonists are warding off their blows 
they entangle them with twisted cords, so that, their hands being fettered, 
they lose all power of either riding or walking. 

N one of them plough, or even touch a plough-handle ; for they have no 
settled abode, but are homeless and lawless, perpetually wandering with their 
wagons, which they make their homes ; in fact they seem to be people always 
in flight. Their wives live in these wagons, and there weave their miser- 
able garments ; and here too they sleep with their husbands, and bring up 
their children till they reach the age of puberty; nor, if asked, can any 
one of them tell you where he was born, as he was conceived in one place, 
born in another at a great distance, and brought in another still more 
rexnote.<t ® 
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ATTILA, KING OF THE HUNS 

The Western world was oppressed by the Goths and Vandals, who fled 
before the Huns; but the achievements of the Huns themselves were not 
adequate to their power and prosperity. Their victorious hordes had spread 
from the Volga to the Danube, but the public force was exhausted by the 
discord of independent chieftains ; their valour was idly consumed in obscure 
and predatory excursions ; and they often degraded their national dignity 
by condescending, for the hopes of spoil, to enlist under the banners of their 
fugitive enemies. In the reign of Attila, the Huns again became the terror 
of the world ; and wc shall now describe the character and actions of that 
formidable barbarian, who alternately insulted and invaded the East and the 
W est, and urged the rapid downfall of the Roman Empire. 

In the tide of emigration which impetuously rolled from the confines of 
China to those of Germany, the most powerful and populous tribes may com- 
monly be found on the verge of the Roman provinces. The accumulated 
w’eight was sustained for a while by artificiiil barriers ; and the easy conde- 
scension of the emperors invited, without satisfying, the insolent demands 
of the barbarians, who had acquired an eager appetite for the luxuries of 
civilised life. Tlie Hungarians, who ambitiously insert the name of Attila 
among their native kings, may alHrm with truth that the liordes which were 
subject to his uncle Roas (Ruas) or Rugilas had formed their encampments 
within the limits of modern Hungar 3 % in a fertile country which liberally 
supplied the wants of a nation of hunters and she])herds. 

In this advantageous situation, Rugilas and his valiant brothers, who 
coiitiiuiall}^ added to their power and reputation, commanded the alternative 
of peace or war with the two empires. Ilis alliance with the Romans of the 
West was cemented by his personal friendship for the great Aetius, who was 
always secure of finding, in the barbarian camp, a hospitable reception and a 
powerful support. At his solicitation, and in the name of Joannes the usurper, 
sixty thousand Huns advanced to the confines of Italy ’; their march and their 
retreat were alike expensive to the state ; and the grateful policy of Aetius 
abandoned the possession of Paiinonia to his faithful confederates. 

The Romans of the East were not less apprehensive of the arms of 
Rugilas, which threatened the provinces, or the capital. Some ecclesi- 
astical historians have destro^'^cd the barbarians with lightning and ijesti- 
lence ; hut Theodosius was reduced to the more humble expedient of 
stipulating an annual payment of 350 pounds of .gold, and of disguising this 
dishonourable tribute by the title of general, which the king of the Huns 
condescended to accept. The public tranquillity was frequently interrupted 
by the fierce impatience of the barbarians and the perfidious intrigues of 
the Byzantine court. Four dependent nations, among whom we may dis- 
tinguish tlie Bavarians, disclaimed the sovereignt}" of the Huns ; and their 
revolt was encouraged and protected by a Roman alliance, till the just 
claims and formidable power of Rugilas vrere effectually urged by the voice 
of Eslaw his ambassador. Peace was the unanimous wish of the senate. 
Their decree was ratified by the emperor ; and two ambassadors were 
named, Plinthas, a general of Sc 3 'thian extraction but of consular rank, and 
the qusestor Epigenes, a wise and experienced statesman, who was recom- 
mended to that office by his ambitious colleague. 

The death of Rugilas suspended the progress of the treaty. His two 
nephews, Attila and Blcda, who succeeded to the throne of their uncle, con- 
sented to a personal interview with the ambassadors of Constantinople 5 but 
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as they proudly refused to dismount, the business was transacted on horse- 
back, in a spacious plain near the oitjy’ of Margus, in the upper Moesia. 
The kings of the Huns assumed the solid benefits as well as the vain honours 
of the negotiation. They dictated the conditions of peace, and each condi- 
tion was an insult to the majesty of the empire. Besides the freedom of a 
safe and plentiful market on the banks of the Danube, they required that 
the annual contribution^should be augmented from 350 to 700 pounds of 
gold ; that a fine or ransom of eight pieces of gold should be paid 
for every Roman captive who had escaped from his barbarian master ; that 
the emperor should renounce all treaties and engagements with the enemies 
of the Huns; and that all tlie fugitives 
who had taken refuge in the pourt or 
provinces of Theodosius should l>e de- 
livered to the justice of their offended 
sovereign. This justice was rigorously 
inflicted on some unfortunate youths of 
a royal race. They were crucified on the 
territories of the empire, by the ccunuiand 
of Attila : and as soon as the king of 
the Huns had inipresscMl tlio Romans 
wit!' the terror of liis name, indulged 
lliiiii in a short and arbitrary respite, 
whilst he subdued the nsbellious or inde- 
pendent nations of Scythia and Geumany. 

Attila, tliO son of Mundzuk, deduced 
his noble. oerhai)S his regal descent from 
the jineient Iluiis, wlio had formerly con- 
tended with the monarchs of C'hina. His 
features, according to the observation of 
a Gothic historian, bore the stamp of his 
national origin, and the portrait of Attila 
exhibits the genuine deformity of a mod- 
ern Kalmuck ; a large head, a swarthy 
complexion, small deep-seated eyes, a flat 
nose, a few hairs in the place 5f a beard, 
broad shoulders, and a short square body, 
of nervous strength though of a dispro- 
portioned form. The haughty step and 
demeanour of the king of the Huns ex- Costumk of a byzamtinb Ehpebob 
pressed the consciousness of his superior- 
ity above the rest of mankind ; and he had a custom of fiercely rolling his 
eyes, as if he wished to enjoy the terror which he inspired. Yet this savage 
hero was not inaccessible to pity ; his suppliant enemies might confide in the 
assurance of peace or pardon, and Attila was considered by his subjects as a 
just and indulgent master. He delighted in war ; but after he had ascended 
the throne in a mature age, his head, rather than his hand, achieved the con- 
quest of the north; and the fame of an adventurous soldier was usefully 
exchanged for that of a prudent and successful general. 

The effects of personal valour are so inconsiderable, except in poetry or 
romance, that victory, even among barbarians, must depend on the degree 
of skill with which the passions of 3ie multitude are combined and guided for 
the service of a single man. The Scythian conquer<^s, Attila and Jenghiz, 
surpassed their rudf countrymen in art rather than in courage ; and it may 
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\!>e observed that the monarchies, both of the Huns and of the Mongols, were 
erected by their founders on the basis of popular superstition. The miracu- 
lous conception which fraud and credulity ascribed to the virgin mother 
of Jenghiz, raised him above the level of human nature ; and t^e naked 
prophet, who, in the name of the Deity, invested him with the empire of the 
earth, pointed the valour of the Mongols with irresistible enthusiasm. The 
religious arts of Attila were not less skilfully adapted to the character of 
his age and country. 

It was naturaf enough that the Scythians should adore, with peculiar 
devotion, the god of war ; but as they were incapable of forming either an 

abstract idea or a corporeal representation, they 
worsliipped their tutelar deity under the symbol 
of an iron scimitar. One of the shepherds of the 
lluns perceived that a heifer, who was grazing, 
had wounded herself in the foot, and curiously fol- 
lowed the track of the blood till he discovered, 
among the long grass, the point of an ancient 
sword, which he dug out of the ground and pre- 
sented to Attila. That magnanimous, or rather 
that artful prince accepted with pious gratitude 
this celestial favour ; and, as the rightful possessor 
of the sword of Mars, asserted his divine and inde- 
feasible claim to the dominion of the earth. 

If the rites of Scythia were pnictised on this 
solemn occasion, a lofty altar, or rather pile of 
fagots, three hundred yards in length and in 
breadth, was raised in a spacious plain ; and the. 
sword of Mars was placed erect on the summit 
of this rustic altar, which was annually consecrated 
by the blood of sheep, horses, and of the hundredth 
captive. Whether human sacrifices formed any 
part of the worship of Attila, or w'hcther he pro- 
pitiated the god of war with the victims which 
he continually offered in the field of battle, the 
favourite of Mars*" soon acquired a sacred char- 
acter, Avhicli rendered his conquests more easy and 
more permanent ; and the barbarian princes con- 
fessed, in the language of devotion or flattery, that 
they could not presume to gaze with a steady eye 
Byzantine Imperial Guaro on the divine majesty of the king of the Huns. 

His brother Bleda, who reigned over a considerable 
part of the nation, was compelled to resign his sceptre and his life. Yet even 
this cruel act was attributed to a supernatural impulse ; and the vigour with 
which Attila wielded the sword of Mars convinced the world that it had been 
reserved alone for his invincible arm. But the extent of his empire affords 
the only remaining evidence of the number and importance of his victories ; 
and the Scythian monarch, however ignorant of the value of science and 
philosophy, might perhaps lament that his illiterate subjects were destitute 
of the art which could perpetuate the memory of his exploits. 

If a line of separation were drawn between the civilised and the savage 
climates of the globe, between the inliabitants of cities who cultivated the 
earth and the hunters %nd shepherds who dwelt in tents, Attila might aspire 
to the title of supreme and sole monarch of the barjiarians* He alone, 
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among the conquerors of ancient and modern times, united the two mighty 
kingdoms of Germany and Scythia; and those vague appellations, when 
they are applied to his reign, may be understood with an ample latitude. 
Thuringia, which stretched beyond its actual limits as far as the Danube, 
vras in the number of his provinces ; he interposed, with the weight of a 
powerful neighbour, in the domestic affairs of the Franks ; and one of his 
lieutenants chastised, and almost exterminated, the Burgundians of the 
Rhine. He subdued the islands of the ocean, the kingdoms of Scandinavia, 
encompassed and divided by the waters of the Baltic ; and the Huns might 
derive a tribute of furs from that northern region which has been protected 
from all other conquerors by the severity of the climate and the courage of 
the natives. 

Towards the east it is didicult to circumscribe the dominion of Attila 
over tJie Scythian deserts ; yet we may be assured that he reigned on the 
hanks of the Volga ; that the king of the Huns was dreaded, not only as a 
warrior, but as a magician ; tliat ho insulted and vanquished the khan of 
the formidable Geougen; and that lie sent ambassadors to negotiate an 
equal alliance with the cnipire of (-liina. In the proud review of the 
nations who acknowledged tlm sovereignty of Attila and who never enter- 
tained, during his lifetime*, the thought of a revolt, the Gepidse and the 
t >-*!ogotlis were distinguisheil by their numbers, their bravery, and the per- 
sonal merit of their chi«»fs. 

The iiinhiissadors of the Huns might awaken the attention of Theodo- 
sius by reminding him that they were his neighbours, both in Europe and 
A‘-’ia; siim.) they touched the Danube on one hand, and reached with 
tin; otliei :!•: far as llio Tanais. In the reign of his father Arcadius, a band 
of adventurous Huns liad ravaged the provinces of the East; from whence 
they brought away rich spoils and innumerable captives. They advanced, by 
a secret path, along the shores of the (Caspian Sea; traversed the snowy 
mountains of Armenia; passed tlio Tigris, the Euphrates, and the Halys; re- 
cruited their w(?ary cavalry with tlie generous breed of Cappadocian horses ; 
occupied the hilly country of Cilicia, and disturbed the festal songs and dances 
of tlie citizens of Antioch. Egypt trembled at their approach ; and the monks 
and i)ilgriiiis of the Holy Land jircpared to escape their fury by a speedy 
embarkation. The memory ot this invasion was still recent in the minds of 
the Orientals. The subjects of Attila might execute, with superior forces, 
the design whicli these adventurers had so boldly attempted; and it soon 
became the subject of anxious conjecture whether the tempest would fall on 
the. dominions of Rome or of Persia. 

Some of the great vassals of the king of tlie Huns, who were themselves 
in the rank of powerful princes, had been sent to ratify an alliance and 
societ}^ of arms with the emperor, or rather with the general, of the West. 
They related, during their residence at Rome, the circumstances of an 
expedition which they had lately made into tlie East. After passing a desert 
and a morass, supposed by the Romans to be the lake Mscotis, they pene- 
trated through the mountains, and arrived at the end of fifteen days^ march 
confines of Media, where they advanced as far as the unknown cities 
m Basic and Cursic. They encountered the Persian army in the plains of 
Media ; and the air, according to their own expression, was darkened by a 
cloud of arrows. But the Huns were obliged to retire before the numbers 
of the enemy. Their laborious retreat was effected by a different road ; they 
lost the greatest part of their booty ; and at length returned to the royal camp, 
with some knowledge of the country and an impatient desire for revenge. 
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In the free conversation of the imperial ambassadors, who discussed at 
the court of Attila the character and designs of their formidable enemy, the 
ministers of Constantinople expressed their hope that his strength might be 
diverted and employed in a long and doubtful contest with the princes of the 
house of Sassan. The more sagacious Italians admonished ^their Eastern 
brethren of the folly and danger of such a hope, and convinced them that 
the Medea and Persians were incapable of resisting^ the arms of the Huns ; 
and that the easy and important acquisition would exalt the pride as well as 
power of the conqueror. Instead of contenting himself wdth a moderate 
contribution and a military title, which equalled him only to the generals of 
Theodosius, Attila would proceed to impose a disgraceful and intolerable 
yoke on tlie necks of the prostrate and captive Romans, who would then be 
encompassed on all sides by the empire of the Huns. 

While the powers of Europe and Asia were solicitous to avert the im- 
pending danger, the alliance of Attila maintained the Vandals in the posses- 
sion of Africa. An enterprise had been concerted between the courts of 
Ravenna and Constantinople for the recovery of that valuable province; 
afid the ports of Sicil}' were already filled with the military and naval forces 
of Theodosius. Rut the subtle Genseric, who spread liis negotiations round 
the world, prevented their designs, by exciting the king of the Huns to in- 
vade the Eastern Empire ; and a trifling incident soon became the motive, or 
pretence, of a destructive war. 

Under the faith of the treaty of Margus, a free market was held on the 
northern side of the Danube, which was protected by a Roman fortress, sur- 
iiamed Constantia. A troop of barbarians violated the commercial security ; 
killed or dispersed the unsuspecting traders, and levelled the fortress with the 
ground. The Huns jtisiified this outrage as an act of reprisal ; alleged that 
the bishop of Margus had entered their territories, to discover and steal a 
secret treasure of tlicir kings ; land sternly demanded the guilty prelate, tlio 
sacrilegious sj)oil, and the fugitive subjects who had escaped from the justice 
of Attila. The refusal of the Ryzantino court was the signal of war ; ami 
the MoRsians at first applauded the generous firmness of their sovereign. 
Rut they were s(»oii intimidated by the destruction of Viminiacum and the 
adjacent towns ; and the peoi)le was persuaded to adopt the convenient 
maxim that a private citizen, however innocent or respectable, may be 
justly sacrificed to iluj safety of his country. The bishop of MargUii, who 
did not possess the spirit of a martyr, resolved to prevent the designs which 
he suspected. He boldly treated with the princes of the Huns ; secured, by 
solemn oaths, his pardon and reward ; posted a numerous detachment of 
barbarians in silent ambush on the banks of the Danube ; and, at the 
appointed hour, opened with his own hand the gates of his episcopal city. 
This advantage, which had been obtained by treachery, served as a prelude 
to more honourable and decisive victories. 

The Illyrian frontier was covered by a line of castles and fortresses ; and 
though the greatest part of them consisted only of a single tower, with a small 
garrison, they were commonly sufficient to repel, or to intercept, the inroads 
of an enemy, who was ignorant of the art and impatient of the delay of a 
regular siege. But these slight obstacles were instantly swept away by the 
inundation of the Huns. They destroyed, with fire and sword, the populous 
cities of Sirmium and Singidununi, of Ratiaria and Marcianopolis, of Naissus 
and Sardica ; where every circumstance of the discipline of the people and 
the construction of the buildings had been gradually adapted to wi6 sole 
purpose of defence. The whole breadth of Europe, as extends above five 
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hundred miles from the Kaxiue to the Adriatic, was at once invaded, and 
occupied, and desolated, by the myriads of barbarians whom Attila led into 
the field. The public danger and distress could not, however, provoke 
Theodosius to interrupt liis amusements and devotion, or to appear in person 
at the head of the Roman legions. But the troops whicli had been sent 
against Genseric were hastily recalled from Sicily, the garrisons on the side 
of Persia were exhaust^ ; and a military force was collected in Europe, 
formidable by their arms and numbers, ii the generals had understood the 
science of command and their soldiers the duty of obedience. The armies 
of the Eastern Empire were vanquished in three successive engagements ; and 
the progress of Attila may be traced by the fields of battle. The two former, 
on the banks of the Utus and under the walls of Marcianopolis, were fought 
in the extensive plains between tlie Danube and Mount Hsemus. [In the 
latter battle Arnegisclus, the Roman commander, was slain.] 

As the Romans were pressed by a victorious enemy, they gradually, and 
unskilfully, retired towards the Chersonesus of Thratje ; and that narrow 
peninsula, the last extremity of the land, was marked by their third and 
irn'parable defeat. By the destruction of this army Attila acquired tb/P 
iiidispiitahlL* possession of the field. From the Ileilespont to Tliermopyl® and 
tlie siihurbs of Constantiiioi)!^, lie ravaged, without resistance and without 
v, the provinces of Tliraci and Macedonia. Heraclea and Hadrianopo- 
lis laight perhaps escape this (Irofidfnl irruption of the Huns ; but the words 
tluj most expressive of lotai extirpation and erasure are applied to the 
(tiilamities which they indicted on seventy cities of the Eastern Empire, 
'riioodosiiis, his court, and the unwarlike peoi>le, were protected by the walls 
of (/onsta:>: diople ; but those walls had been sliaken by a recent earthquake, 
and tljc fall of lifty-cight towers had opened a large and tremendous breach. 
The damage indeed was speedily repaired; but this accident was aggravated 
by a suixirstitioiis fear that heaven itself had delivered the imperial city to 
the sheplicrds of Scythia, who were strangers to the laws, the language, and 
the religion of the liomans. 

In ail their invasions of the civilised empires of the south, the Scythian 
shepherds have been uniformly actuated by a savage and destructive spirit. 
The laws of war, that restrain the exercise of national rapine and murder, are 
founded on two principles of substantial interest — the knowledge of the per- 
manent benefits which may be obtained by a moderate use of conquest, and 
a just apprehension, lest the desolation which we inflict on the enemy’s 
country may be retaliated on our own. But these considerations of hope 
artd fear are almost unknowm in tlie pastoral state of nations. The Huns of 
Attila may, without injustice, be compared to the Moguls and Tatars, 
before tlieir primitive manners were changed by religion and luxury ; and 
the evidence of oriental history may reflect some light on the short and 
imperfect annals of Rome. 

After the Mongols had subdued the northern provinces of China, it was 
seriously proposed, not in the hour of victory and passion but in calm, delib- 
erate council, to exterminate all the inhabitants of that populous country, 
that the vacant land might be converted to the pasture of cattle. The firm- 
ness of a Chinese mandarin, who insinuated some principles of rational policy 
into the mind of Jenghiz, diverted him from the execution of this horrid 
design. But in the cities of Asia, which yielded to the Mongols, the inhuman 
abuse of the rights of war was exercised with a regular form of discipline, 
which may, with equal reason though not with equ^ iLuthority, be imputed 
to the victorious Hups. 
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The three great capitals of Khorasan, Maru, Neisabur, and Herat were 
destroyed by the armies of Jenghiz ; and the exact account which was taken 
of the slain amounted to 4,347,000 persons. Timur, or Tamerlane, was edu- 
cated in a less barbarous age, and in the profession of the Mohammedan 
religion ; yet, if Attila equalled the hostile ravages of Tamerlane, either the 
Tatar or the Hun might deserve the epithet of the Scourge of God. 

It may be affirmed with bolder assurance that Huns depopulated the 
provinces of the empire, by the number of Roman subjects whom they led 
away into captivity. In the hands of a wise legislator, such an industrious 
colony might have contributed to diffuse through the deserts of Scythia the 
rudiments of the useful and ornamental arts ; but these captives, who had been 
taken in war, were accidentally dispersed among the hordes that obeyed the 
empire of Attila. The estimate of tlieir respective value was formed by 
the simile judgment of unenlightened and unprejudiced barbarians. Per- 
haps they might not understand the merit of a theologian, profoundly skilled 
in the controversies of the Trinity and the Incarnation; yet they respected 
the ministers of every religion, and the active zeal of the Christian mission- 
aries, without apjjroaching the person or the palace of the monarch, success- 
fully laboured in tlie propagation of the gospel. 

The pastoral tribes, who were ignorant of the distinction of landed prop- 
erty, must have <lisregarded the use, as \vell as the abuse, of civil jurispru- 
dence ; and the skill of an eloquent lawyer could excite only their contempt 
or their abhorrence. The perj)etual intercourse of the Huns and the Gotlis 
had communicated the familiar knowledge of the two national dialects ; and 
the barbarians were ambitious of conversing in Latin, the military idiom 
even of the Eastern Empire. But they disdained the language and the 
sciences of the Greeks ; and the vain so})iiist, or grave philosopher, who had 
enjoyed the flattering applause of the schools, was mortified to find that his 
robust servant w'as a cajdive of more value and importance than himself. 
The mechanic arts were encouraged and esteemed, as they tended to satisfy 
the Avants of the I Inns. 

An arcliitcct in the service of Onegesius, one of the favourites of Attila, 
was employed to construct a bath ; but this w'ork was a rare example of 
private luxury; and the trades of the smith, the carpenter, the armourer, 
were much more adapted to supply tlie wandfering people with the useful in- 
struments of peace and war. But the merit of the physician was rece ived 
with universal favour and respect; the barbarians, who despised death, 
might bo apprehensive of disease ; and the haughty conqueror trembled in 
the presence of a captive to whom he ascribed, perhaps, an imaginary powfir 
of prolonging or preserving his life. The Huns might be provoked to insult 
the misery of their slaves, over whom they exercised a despotic command ; but 
their manners 'were not susceptible of a refined system of oppression, and 
the efforts of courage and diligence were often recompensed by the gift of 
freedom. 


THK DIPLOMACY OF ATTILA 

The timid or selfish policy of the western Romans had abandoned the 
Eastern Empire to the Huns. The loss of armies and the want of discipline 
or virtue were not supplied by the personal character of the monarch. 
Theodosius might still affect tlie style as well as the title of Invincible 
Augustus ; but he wa# reduced to solicit the clemency of Attila, w'ho impe- 
riously dictated these harsh and humiliating conditions of peace. 
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(1) The emperor of the East resigned, by an express or tacit convention, 
an extensive and important territory which stretched along the southern 
banks of the Danube, from Singidunum or Belgrade as far as Novse, in the 
diocese of Thrace. The breadth was defined by the vague computation of 
fifteen days’ journey ; but from the proposal of Attila to remove the situation 
of tlie national market, it soon appeared that he comprehended the ruined 
city of Naissus witliin tl\^ limits of his dominions. 

(2) The king of the Huns required, and obtained, that his tribute or 
subsidy should be augmented from seven hundred pounds of gold to the 
annual sum of twenty-one hundred ; and he stipulated the immediate pay- 
ment of six thousancl pounds of gold to defray the expenses, or to expiate 
t h(j guilt, of the war. One might imagine that such a demand, which scarcely 
equalled the measure of private wealth, would have been readily discharged 
bv the opulent Empire of the East : and the public distress affords a remark- 
able proof of the iiiqxiverislied or at least of the disorderly state of the 
finances. A largo proportion of the taxes, extorted from the people, was 
(iotiiined and interc(5pto<i in its passage through the foulest channels to the 
treasury of Constantinople. The it?venue was dissipated by Theodosius 
and his favourites in w'astcful and profuse luxury ; which was disguised by 
ihe names of imperial magnificeiicc or Christian charity. The immediate 
pop|ihes Jiad been cxliansteil i.*\ the unforeseen necessity of military prepara- 
tions. A j^ersonal ooiilribniioii, rigorously but capriciously imposed on the 
meinbors of the senatorian order, was the only expedient that could disarm, 
without loss of time, the impatient avarice of Attila ; and the poverty of the 
nobles com polled tluMii to adopt the scandalous resource of exposing to public 
auction il.- jewels of their wives and tlie hereditary ornaments of their 
palaces. 

The. king of the Huns a]q'»oiir.s to have established, as a principle of national 
jurisprudence, that lie could never lose the property which he liad once acquired, 
in the persons wlio laid yielded citlier a voluntary or reluctant submission to 
his aullKu-ity. From tliis principle he concluded, and the conclusions of 
Attila were irrevocable laws, that the Huns who had been taken prisoners in 
war should bo released without delay and without ransom ; that every 
Roman captive wlio had presumed to escape should purchase his right to 
freedom at the price of twelvfi i)icces of gold ; and that all the barbarians 
who had deserted the standard of Attila sliould he restored, without any 
promise or stipulation of pardon. In the execution of this cruel and igno- 
minious ti’caty, the imperial ollicers were forced to massacre several loyal and 
noble desert(jrs, who refused to devote themselves to certain death ; and the 
Romans forfeited all reasonable claims to the friendship of any Scythian peo- 
ple, by this public confession that they were destitute either of faith or power 
to protect the supi)liant who had embraced the throne of Theodosius. 

The firmness of a single town, so obscure tliat, except on this occasion, it 
has never been mentioned by any historian or geographer, exposed the dis- 
grace of tlie emperor and emjiire. Azimus, or Azimuntium, a small city of 
1 brace on tlie Illyrian borders, had been distinguished by the martial spirit 
of its youth, the skill and reputation of tlie leaders whom they had chosen, 
and their daring exploits against the innumerable host of tlie barbarians. 
Instead of tamely expecting their approach, the Azimuntines attacked, in 
frequent and successful sallies, the troops of the Huns, who gradually declined 
the dangerous neighbourliood ; rescued from their liands the spoil and the 
captives, and recruited their domestic force by the Voluntary association of 
fugitives and deseij^ters. 
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After the conclusion of the treaty, Attila still menaced the empire with 
implacable war unless the Azimuntines were persuaded or compelled to com- 
ply with the conditions which their sovereign had accepted. The ministers 
of Theodosius confessed with shame and with truth that they no longer 
possessed any authority over a society of men who so bravely asserted 
their natural independence; and the king of the Huns condescended to 
negotiate an equal exchange with the citizens of Animus. They demanded 
the restitution of some shepherds, who, with their cattle, had been acci- 
dentally surprised. A strict, though fruitless, inquiry was allowed ; but the 
Huns were obliged to swear that they did not detain any prisoners belong- 
ing to the city, before they could recover two surviving countrymen whom the 
Azimuntines had reserved as pledges for the safety of their lost companions. 

Attila, on his side, was satisfied, and deceived, by their solemn assever- 
ation that the rest of the captives had been put to the sword, and that it 
was their constant practice immediately to dismiss the Romans and the 
deserters, who had obtained the security of the public faith. This prudent 
and officious dissimulation may be condemned or excused by the casuists as 
they incline to the rigid decree of St. Augustine or to the milder sentiment 
of St. Jerome and St. Clirysostom ; but every soldier, every statesman, must 
acknowledge that if the race of the Azimuntines had been encouraged and 
multiplied, the barbarians would liave ceased to trample on the majesty of 
the empire. 

It would have been strange, indeed, if Theodosius had purchased by the 
loss of honour a secure and solid tranquillity ; or if his tameness had not 
invited the repetition of injuries. The llyzantiiie court was insulted by 
tive or six successive embassies, and the ministers of Attila were uniformly 
instructed to press the tardy or imperfect execution of the last treaty ; to 
produce the names of fugitives and deserters, who were still protected by 
the empire ; and to declare, with seeming moderation, that unless their 
sovereign obtained (;om])lete and immediate satisfaction, it would be impos- 
sible for him, wore it even his wish, to check the resentment of liis warlike 
tribes. 

Besides the motives of ]n‘ide and interest which might prompt the king 
of the Huns to continue this train of negotiation, he was influenced by the 
less honourable view of enriching his favourites at the expense of his ere- 
mies. The imperial treasury was oxhauslcd to j)rocure the friendly offices 
of the ambassadors and their principal attendants, whose favourable report 
might conduce to the maintenance of peace. The barbarian monarch was 
flattered by the liberal recojitioii of his ministers ; he computed with pleasure 
the value and splendour of tlieir gifts, rigorously exacted the performance 
of every promise which would contribute to their private emolument, and 
treated as an important business of state the marriage of his secretary Con- 
stantius. That Gallic adventurer, who was recommended by Aetius to the 
king of the Huns, had engaged hi.s service to the ministers of Constanti- 
nople for the stipulated reward of a wealthy and noble wife; and the 
daughter of Count Saturninus was chosen to discharge the obligations of 
her country. The reluctance of the victim, some domestic troubles, and 
the unjust confiscation of her fortune, cooled the ardour of her interested 
lover ; but he still demanded, in the name of Attila, an equivalent alliance ; 
and, after many ambiguous delays and excuses, the Byzantine court was 
compelled to sacrifice to this insolent stranger the widow of Armati us, whoso 
birth, opulence, and beauty placed her in the most illustrious rank of the 
Roman matrons. 
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For these importunate and oppressive embassies, Attila claimed a suit- 
able return ; he weighed, with suspicious pride, the character and station 
of the imperial envoys ; but he condescended to promise that he would 
advance as far as Sardica, to receive any ministers who had been invested 
with the consular dignity. The council of Theodosius eluded this proposal 
by representing the desolate and ruined condition of Sardica ; and even ven- 
tured to insinuate that ^very officer of the army or household was qualified 
to treat with the most powerful princes of Scythia. Maximin, a respectable 
courtier, whose abilities had been long exercised in civil and military em- 
ployments, accepted with reluctance tne troublesome, and perhaps danger- 
ous, commission of reconciling the angry spirit of the king of the Huns. 
His friend, the liistorian Priscus, embraced the opportunity of observing 
the l>arbariau hero in the peaceful and domestic scenes of life ; but the 
seqiet uf the embassy, a fatal and guilty secret, was intrusted only to the 
interpreter Vigilius/ The two last amlmssadors of the Huns, Orestes a 
noble subject of the Pannoniaii province, and Kdecon a valiant chieftain 
of the tribe of. the Scyrri, returned at the same time from Constantinople to 
tl^o royal camp. Tlleir obscure names were afterwards illustrated by the 
extraordiiiary foruuie and the contrast of their sons; 
the two servants of Attila became the fathers of the 
la's! Kniiian emperor of the Went and of the first bar- 
barian king of Italy. 

'riie anibassjulors, wlio were folknved by a numerous 
train of men and horses, made their first halt at Sardica 
at the clislaneo of 1150 miles, or thirteen days* journey 
from Con ^!antino})lo. As tlie remains of Sardica were 
still included within the limits of the empire, it was 
iricumbeiit on the Romans to exercise the duties of 
hospitality. They provided, with the assistance of the 
provincials, a sullicicnt number of sheep and oxen ; and 
invited the Huns to a sxdendid or at least a plentiful 
supper. Rut the harmony of tlie entertainment was 
soon disturbed by mutual prejudice and indiscretion. 

The greatjiess of the emperor and the empire was 
warmly maintained by their nliuisters ; the Huiis with 
equal ardour asserted the superiority of their victorious 
monarch. The dispute w'jis infiamed by the rash and 
unseasonable flattery of Vigilius, who passionately re- 
jected the comparison of a mere mortal with the divine 
Theodosius ; and it was with extreme difficulty that 
Maximin and Priscus were able to divert the conver- 
sation, or to soothe the angry minds of the barbarians. 

When they rose from table, the imperial ambassador 
presented Edecon and Orestes with rich gifts of silk 
robes and Indian pearls, which they thankfully accepted. 

Yet Orestes could not forbear insinuating that he had not always been treated 
with such respect and liberality ; and the offensive distinction which was 
implied, between his civil office and the hereditary rank of his colleague, 
seems to have made Edecon a doubtful friend and Orestes an irreconcilable 
enemy. 

After this entertainment, they travelled about one hundred miles from 
bardica to Naissus. That flourishing city, which f»ad given birth to the 
great Constantine^ was levelled with the ground ; the inhabitants were 
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destroyed or dispersed ; and the appearance of some sick persons, who were 
still permitted to exist among the ruins of the churches, served only to 
increase the horror of the prospect. The surface of the country was 
covered with the bones of the slain ; and the ambassadors, who directed 
their course to the northwest, were obliged tt) pass the hills of modern 
Servia, before tliey descended into the flat and marshy grounds which are 
terminated by the Danube. 

When Attila first gave audience to the Roman ambassadors on the banl^s 
of the Danube, his tent was encompassed with a formidable guard. Tlie 
monarch himself was seated in a wooden chair. His stern countenance, 
angry gestures, and impatient tone astonished the firmness of Maximin ; but 
Vigilius had more reason to tremble, since he distinctly understood the 
menace tliat, if Attila did not respect the law of nations, ho would nail the 
deceitful interpreter to a cross and leave liis body to the vultures. The 
Romans, both of the East and of the West, were twice invited to the ban- 
quets where Attila feasted with tlie princes and nobles of Scythia. Maximin 
and his colleagues were stopjjed on the threshold till they had made a de- 
vout libation to the health and ])rosperity of the king of the Huns, and w'ere 
conducted after this ceremony to tlieir respective seats in a spacious hall. 
Refore they retired they enjoyed an opportunity of observing the manners 
of the nation in their convivial amusements. In the midst of intemperate 
riots, Attila alone, witlioiit a change of countenance, maintained his steadfast 
and inflexible gravity, wbicli was never relaxed, except on the entrance of 
Irnac, the youngest of his sons ; he embraced the boy witli a smile of pater- 
nal tenderness, gently pine-bed him by the checik, and betrayed a partial 
affection which was justified by the assurance of liis i)ropliets that Irnac 
would be the future supi)ori of his family and empire. 

Two days afterwards the am])assadors received a second invitation; 
and they had reason to jiraise tlie politeness as well as the hosj'iitality of 
Attila. Tlio king of the Huns licld a long and familiar conversation with 
^laximin ; but his civility was interniptcd liy rude exjiressions and haughty 
reproaches; and lie Avas j»rovoked, by a motive of interest, to support with 
unbecoming zeal the private chiiins of his secretary, Coiistantius. “ Tlie 
emperor,” said Attila, “-luis long promised him a rich wdfe; Constantins 
must not be disajqioiiitod ; nor should a Roiii*\n emperor deserve the nc.rue 
of liar.” On the tliird day tlie ambassadors were dismissed ; the freedom 
of several captives was granted, for a moderate ransom, to their pressing 
entreaties ; and, bi^sldcs tlie royal presents, tliey. were permitted to accept 
from each of tlie Scythian nobles the lionourable an<l useful gift of a horse. 
Maximin returned by the same road to Constantinople; and, though he ivas 
involved in an accidental dis])ule with Heric, the new ambassador of Attila, 
he flattered himself tliat he luid contributed, by the laborious journey, to 
confirm the peace and alliance of the two nations. 


ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE ATTILA 

But the Roman ambassador was ignorant of the treacherous design 
which had been concealed under the mask of the public faith. The sur- 
prise and satisfaction of hidecon, when lie contemplated the splendour of 
Constantinople, had encouraged the interpreter Vigilius to procure for him a 
.secret interview with t8e eunuch Chrysaphius, wdio governed the emperor 
and the empire. After some previous conversation and^a mutual oath of 
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secrecy, the eunuch, who had not from his own feelings or experience im- 
bibed any exalted notions of ministerial virtue, ventured to propose the 
death of Attila, as an important service by whieli Edecon might deserve a 
liberal share of the wealth and luxury which he admired. The ambassador 
of the Iluns listened to the tempting offer ; and professed, with apparent 
zeal, his ability as well as readiness to execute the bloody deed ; the design 
was communicated to the^ master of the offices, and the devout Theodosius 
consented to the assassination of his invincible enemy. But this perfidious 
conspiracy was defeated by the dissimulation or lepentance of Edecon ; and, 
though he might exaggerate his inward abhorrence for the treason which he 
seemed to approve, lie dexterously assumed the merit of an early and volun- 
tary confession. • ^ ^ 

If we now review the embassy of Maximin, and the behaviour of Attila, 
we imist applaud the barbarian, who respected the laws of hospitality and 
generously entertained and dismissed the minister of a prince w^ho had con- 
Hpired against his life. But the rashness of Vigilius will appear still more 
extraordinary, since he returned, conscious of his guilt and danger, to the 
n-Nal camp, accompanied by his son and carrying with him a weighty purse 
of gold, which tlio favourite eunuch had furnished to satisfy the demands 
of Kdecon, and to corrupt fulclity of the guards. The interpreter was 
iif:;t;:jiily seized and dragged hirfore tiio trihnniil of Attila, where lie twserted 
li’s innocence wdth specious firmness, lill the tlireat of inflicting instant death 
on his son oxtorled from him a sincere discovery of the criminal transaction. 

ruder the name of ransom or confiscation, the rapacious king of the 
IFujis a(‘ce|<ted two hundred pounds of gold for the life of a traitor whom 
he disdaiuc'J to punish, lie pointed his just indignation against a nobler 
o^)j^.^^t. His ambassadors, Eslaw and Orestes, were immediately despatched 
to Constantinople, with a peremptory instruction which it was much safer 
for them to execute than to disobey. Tliey boldly entered the imperial 
]>rcsonce, w'ith tlie fatal purse hanging dowm from the neck of Orestes, who 
interrogated tlio eunuch Chrysaphius, as he stood beside the throne, whether 
he recognised the evidence of his guilt. But the office of reproof was re- 
served for the superior dignity of liis colleague Eslaw, who gravely addressed 
the emperor of the East in the following wmrds : “ Theodosius is the son of 
an illustrious and respectable •parent ; Attila likewise is descended from a 
noble race ; and he has supported, by his actions, the dignity which he in- 
herited from liis father Mundzuk. But Theodosius lias forfeited his pater- 
nal honours, and, liy consenting to pay tribute, has degraded himself to the 
condition of a slave. It is, therefore, just that he should reverence the man 
whom fortune and merit have placed above him ; instead of attempting, 
like a wicked slave, clandestinely to conspire against his master.” 

The son of Arcadius, who was accustomed only to tlie voice of flattery, 
heard w'ith astonishment the severe language of truth; he blushed and 
trembled ; nor did he presume directly to refuse the head of Chrysaphius, 
which Eslaw and Orestes were instructed to demand. A solemn embassy, 
armed with full powers and magnifleent gifts, was hastily sent to deprecate 
the wrath of Attila ; and his pride was gratified by the choice of Nomius and 
Anatolius, two ministers of consular or patrician rank, of whom the one was 
great treasurer, and the other was master-general of the armies of the East, 
He condescended to meet these ambassadors on the banks of the river 
Drenco ; and though he at first affected a stern and haughty demeanour, his 
anger was insensibly mollified by their eloquence afid liberality. He con- 
descended to pardijn the emperor, the eunuch, and the interpreter ; bound 
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himself by an oath to observe the conditions of peace ; released a great num- 
ber of captives ; abandoned the fugitives and deserters to their fate ; and 
resigned a large territory to the south of the Danube, which he had already 
exhausted of its wealth and inhabitants. But this treaty was purchased at 
an expense which might have supported a vigorous and successful war ; 
and the subjects of Theodosius were compelled to redeem the safety of a 
worthless favourite by oppressive taxes, which th^y would more cheerfully 
have paid for his destruction. 

The emperor Theodosius did not long survive the most humiliating cir- 
cumstance of an inglorious life. As he was riding or hunting in the neigh- 
bourhood of Constantinople, he was thrown from his horse into the river 
Lycus ; his spine was injured by the fall ; and he expired some days 
afterwards, in the fiftieth ^^ear of his age, and tlie forty-third of his reign. 
His sister Pulcheria, whose aiitliority liad been controlled both in civil 
and ecclesiastical affairs by the pernicious influence of the eunuchs, was 
unanimously proclaimed empress of the Eiist ; and the Romans, for the first 
time, submitted to a female reign. No sooner had Pulcheria ascended the 
throne, than she indulged her own and the public resentment by an act of 
popular justice. Without any legal trial, the eunuch Cbrysaphius was exe- 
cuted before tlie gates of the city ; and the immense riches which had been 
accumulated by the rapacious favourite served only to hasten and to justify 
his punishment. 


SUCCESSORS OP THEODOSIUS 

Amidst the general acclamation of the clergy and people, the empress 
did not forget the prejudice and disadvantage to which her sex was exposed ; 
and she wisely resolved to prevent their murmurs by the choice of a colleague 
who would always res])ect the suj3erior rank and virgin chastity of his wife. 
She gave her hand to Marcian, a senator, about sixty years of age ; and the 
nominal husband of Pulcheria was solemnly invested wdth the imperial 
purple. The zeal which he disjdayed for the orthodox creed, as it was estab- 
lished by the council of Chalcedon, w'ould alone have inspired the grateful 
eloquence of the Catholics. But the behaviour of Marcian in a private life, 
and afterw'ards on the throne, may support i< more rational belief that he 
was qualified to restore and invigorate an empire, which had been aluiust 
dissolved by the successive weakness of two hereditary monarchs. 

lie -was born in Thrace, and educated to the profession of arms ; but 
Marcian’s youth had been severely exercised by poverty and misfortune, 
since his only resource, when he first arrived at Constantinople, consisted 
in two hundred pieces of gold, which he had borrowed of a friend. He 
passed nineteen years in the domestic and military service of Aspar and his 
son Ardaburius ; folloAved those powerful generals to the Persian and African 
wars ; and obtained, by their influence, the honourable rank of tribune and 
senator. His mild disposition and useful talents, without alarming the jeal- 
ousy, recommended Marcian to the esteem and favour of his patrons ; he 
had seen, perhaps he had felt, the abuses of a venal and oppressive adminis- 
tration, and his own example gave weight and energy to the laws which he 
promulgated for the reformation of manners. 

After Pulcheria’s death, he gave his people the example of the religious 
worship that was due to the memory of the imperial saint. Attentive to the 
prosperity of his own dlrminions, Marcian seemed to behold with indifference 
the misfortunes of Rome ; and the obstinate refusal of brave and active 
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priuce to draw his sword against the Vandals was ascribed to a secret 
promise, wliich had formerly been exacted from him when he was a captive 
in the power of Genseric. 

The death of Mercian, after a reign of seven years, would have exposed 
the East to the danger of a popular election, if the superior weight of a 
single family had not been able to incline the balance in favour of the can- 
diikte whose interest thjy supported. The patrician Aspar might have 
placed the diadem on his own head, if he would have subscribed the Niceiie 
Creed. During three generations, the armies of the East were successively 
commanded by his father, by himself, and by his son Ardaburius; his bar- 
barian guards formed a military force that overawed the palace and the 
ca])itair and the liberal distribution of his immense treasures rendered 
Asj)ar as popular as he was powerful. He recommended the obscure name 
of Leo of Thrace, a military tribune and the principal steward of his house- 
hold. His nomination was unanimously ratified by the senate ; and the ser- 
vant of Aspar received the impoiial crown from the hands of the patriarch 
or bishop, who was ijermitted to express, by this unusual ceremony, the suf- 
frage of the Deity (457). 

'Ihis finpcror, the first of the name of Leo, has been distinguished by the 
title of “the gnuit" from u succession of prmces, who gradually fixed, in 
ti.(' «. pinion (jC the Greeks, a '«'cry humble standard of heroic or at least of 
royal perfection. Yet the temperate firmness with which Leo resisted the 
oppression of his benefactor showed that ho was conscious of his duty and of 
his ])rerogative. When Leo had delivered himself from that ignominious 
sev\ itiule, he listi^ned to the complaints of tlie Italians ; resolved to extirpate 
the tyraii;./ of the Vandals, and dc(4ared his alliance with Marcianos son-in- 
law Anthemius, wliom he solciuuly invested with the diadem and purple of 
the West. 

In all Ills public declarations tlic emperor Leo assumes the authority and 
I)rofcsses tlie affection of a father, for his son Anthemius with whom he had 
divided the administration of the universe. The situation and perhaps the 
character of Leo dissuaded him from exposing his person to the toils and 
dangers of an African war. But the powers of the Eastern Empire were 
strenuously exerted to deliver Italy and the Mediterranean from the Van- 
dals ; and Genseric, who had w) long oppressed both the land and sea, was 
threatened from every side with a formidable invasion. The campaign 
was opened by a bold and successful enterprise of the prefect Heraclius. 
The expense of the naval armament, which Leo sent against the Vandals, 
has. been distinctly ascertained ; and the curious and instructive account dis- 
plays tlie wealth of tlie declining empire. The royal demesnes, or private 
patrimony of the prince, supplied seventeen thousand pounds of gold ; forty- 
seven thousand pounds of gold and seven hundred thousand of silver were 
levied and paid into the treasury by the praetorian prefects. But the cities 
were reduced to extreme poverty ; and the diligent calculation of fines and 
f irfeitures, as a valuable object of the revenue, does not suggest the ideit of 
a just or merciful administration. 

The whole expense, by whatsoever means it was defrayed, of the African 
campaign amounted to the sum of 130,000 pounds of gold [about £5,200,000 
steilin^, at a time when the value of money appears, from the compara- 
tive price of corn, to have been somewhat higher than in the present 
age. The fleet that sailed from Constantinople to Carthage consisted 
of 1113 ships, and the number of soldiers and mariners exceeded 100,000 
men. Basiliscus, tj^e brother of the empress Verina, was entrusted with this 
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important command. His sister, the wife of Leo, had exaggerated the merit 
of his former exploits against the Scythians. But the discovery of his guilt, 
or incapacity, was reserved for the African War; and his friends could only 
save his military reputation by asserting that he had conspired with Aspar 
to spare Genscric, and to betray the last nope of the Western Empire. 

He returned to Constantinople with the loss of more than half of his fleet 
and army, and sheltered his guilty head in the spctuary of St. Sophia, till 
his sister, by her tears and entreaties, could obtain his pardon from the indig- 
nant emperor. Leo confirmed and dishonoured his reign by the pej'fidious 
murder of Aspar and his sons, who too rigorously exacted the debt of grati- 
tude and obedience. The inheritance of Leo and of the East was peaceably 
devolved on his infant grandson, L(io II, the son of his daughter Ariadne ; and 
her Isaurian husband, the fortunate Trascalisseus, exclianged that barbarous 
sound for the Gi-eciaii appellation of Zeno. After the decease of the elder 
Leo, he approached witli unnatural respect tlie throne of his son, humbly 
received as a gift the second rank in the emj)ire, and soon excited the public 
suspicion on the sudden and premature death of his young colleague, whose 
life could no longer promote the success of his ambition. But the palace of 
Constantinople was ruled b}^ female influence, and agitated by female pas- 
sions ; and Verina, the widow of Leo, claiming his empire as her own, pro- 
nounced a sentence of deposition against the worthless and ungrateful 
servant on whom she alone had bestowed the sceptre of the East. 

As soon as she sounded a revolt in the ears of Zeno, he fled with 
precipitation into the mountains of Isauria, and her brother Basiliscus, 
already infamous by his African expedition, was unanimous!}' proclaimed 
by the servile senate. But the reign of the usurper was short and turbulent. 

Basiliscus presumed to assassinate the lover of his sister ; he dared to 
offend the lover of his wife, the vain and insolent Ilarmatius, who, in the 
midst of Asiatic luxury, affected the dress, the demeanour, and the surname 
of Achilles. By the conspiracy of the malcontents, Zeno was recalled from 
exile ; and the armies, the capital, the person of Basiliscus, were betrayed ; 
and his Avhole family was condemned to the long agony of cold and hunger 
by the inhuman conqueror who wanted courage to encounter or to forgive 
his enemies. [It was after Zeno's return to the throne that Theodoric, the 
Ostrogothic king, left Illyricum with his people to invade Italy (488). This 
event will be fully described in Chapter I of the “ Western Empire.”] 

The haughty spirit of Verina was still incapable of submission or repose. 
She provoked the enmity of a favourite general, embraced his cause as soon 
as he was disgraced, created a new emperor in Syria and Egypt, raised an 
army of seventy thousand men, and persisted to the last moment of her life 
in a fruitless rebellion, which, according to the fashion of the age, had been 
predicted by Christian hermits and pagan magicians. While the East was 
afflicted by the passions of Verina, her daughter Ariadne was distinguished 
by the female virtues of mildness and fidelity ; she followed her husband in 
bis exile, and after his restoration she implored his clemency in favour of her 
mother. On the decease of Zeno, Ariadne, the daughter, the mother, and 
the widow of an emperor, gave her hand and the imperial title to Anastasius, 
an aged domestic of the palace, who survived his elevation above twenty- 
seven years, and whose character is attested by the acclamation of the peo- 
ple : “ Reign as you liave lived ! ” 6 

'Anastasius' accession was not undisputed. Zeno's brother Longinus 
claimed the throne and with his brother Isaurians fought for it. A five 
years’ war beginning in 491 was the result. Constantinople furnished the 
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scene for several bloody riots, ©specially when, after a decisive victory of the 
troops at ColysBum in 493, Anastasiua issued an edict expelling the Isaurians 
from the capital. The adherents of the banished nation kept up desultory 
lighting until in 496 Longinus and his brother were taken. The Isaurian 
War was the temporary ruin of Asia Minor, and the Persian monarch Kobad 
found it no difficult task to seize Martyropolis, Amida, and other Armenian 
strongholds in 603. The cause of this hostile act is a matter of dispute ; 
it may have been that the emperor refused a payment promised by Leo, or 
Anastasius may have declined to grant Kobad a loan he wished to raise. The 
consequence of this war niigiit have been most serious for the empire had 
not the Huns invaded Persia at this critical moment. Kobad was now anxious 
to sue for peac(j, the more so since the new Roman general Celer was fast 
imiloiiig the mistakea of his predecessor, Hypatius. The treaty was signed 
in 505. The next few years are marked chiefly with the revolt of Vitalian, 
the Goth. In 514 lie attempted to seize the throne, but Anastasius brought 
him to terms with the office of magister militum of "J'hrace, and a present of 
money, a 


JUSTIN 1 

Justin I is said to liuve bo(‘ii an illiterate Illyrian peasant, who, wdth two 
o\ !icr peasant s of the sunn* village, dc.serted fol* the profession of arms the 
more useful employment of husbandmen or shepherds. On foot, with a 
scanty provision of" biscuit in their knapsacks, the three youths followed the 
high Voad to Oon.slantinoplc, and were soon enrolled, for their strength and 
stature, sj nong the guards of the emperor Leo. 

Under the two sncc(;eding reigns, the fortunate peasant emerged to wealth 
*and honours ; and his escape from soiiio dangers which threatened his life 
was afterwards ascribed to tlie guardian angel who watches over the fate of 
kings. His long and laudable service in the Isaurian and l*ersian wars would 
not have preserved from oblivion the name of Justin ; yet they might warrant 
the iiiilitary promotion which in the course of fifty years he gradually ob- 
tained — the rank of tribune, of count, and of general, the dignity of senator, 
and the command of the guards, who obeyed liiin as their cliief at the impor- 
tant crisis wdien the emperor Anastasius was removed from the "world. The 
powerful kinsmen, whom he luul raised and enriclied, w'ere excluded from 
the throne ; and the eunuch Amantius, who reigned in the palace, had secretly 
resolved to fix the diadem on the head of the most obsequious of his creatures. 
A liberal donative, to conciliate the suffrage of the guards, was entrusted for 
that purpose in the hands of their commander. But these weighty arguments 
were treacherously employed by Justin in his own favour; and as no com- 
petitor j)resumed to appear, the Dacian peasant was invested with the purple, 
by the unanimous consent of the soldiers, who knew him to be brave and 
gentle, of the clergy and people, who believed him to bo orthodox, and of 
the provincials, who yielded a blind and implicit submission to the will of 
the capital. 

The elder J ustin, as lie is distinguished from another emperor of the same 
family and name, ascended the Byzantine throne at the age of sixty-eight 
years^; and, had he been left to his own guidance, every moment of a nine 
^ars* reign must have exposed to his subjects the impropriety of their choice. 
His ignorance was similar to that of Theodorio ; and it is remarkable that in 
an age not destitute of learning two contemporary nionarchs had never been 
instructed in the knowledge of the alphabet. But the genius of Justin was 
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far inferior to that of the Gothic king; the experience of a soldier had not 
qualified him for the government of an empire, and, though personally brave, 
the consciousness of his own weakness was naturally attended with doubt, 
distrust, and political apprehension. But the official business of the state 
was diligently and faithfully transacted by the quaestor Proclus, and the 
aged emperor adopted the talents and ambition of his nephew Justinian, an 
aspiring youth whom his uncle had drawn from tlie rustic solitude of Dacia, 
and educated at Constantinople, as the heir of his private fortune and at 
length of the Eastern Empire. 

Since the eunuch Amautius had been defrauded of his money, it became 
necessary to deprive him of his life. The task was easily accomplished by 
the charge of a real or fictitious conspiracy ; and the judges were informed, 
as an accuniulution of guilt, that he was secretly addicted to the Manichsean 
heresy. Amautius lost his head ; three of his companions, the first domestics^ 
of the palace, were punished either with death or exile ; and their unfor- 
tunate candidate for the purple was cast into a deep dungeon, overwheln^ 
with stones, and ignominiously thrown, without burial, into the sea. 

The ruin of Vitalian was a work of more dilliculty and danger. Thdl 
Gothic chief had rendered himself popular by the civil war which he boldly 
waged against Anastasius for the defence of the orthodox faith, and, after 
the conclusion of an advantageous treaty, he still remained in the neighbour- 
hood of Constantinople, at the head of a formidable and victorious army 
of barbarians. By the frail security of oaths, he was tempted to relinquish 
this advantageous situation, and to trust his person within the w'alls of a 
city whose inhabitants, particularly the blue faction, were artfully incensed 
against him by the remembrance even of his pious hostilities. The emperor 
and his nephew embraced him as the faithful and worthy champion of the 
church and state, and gratefully adorned their favourite wdlh the titles of 
consul general ; but in the seventh month of his consulship, Vitalian was 
stabbed with seventeen wounds at the royal banquet; and Justinian, who 
inherited the sj)oil, was accused Jis the assassin of a spiritual brother, to 
whom he had recently pledged his faith in the particii)ation of the Christian 
mysteries. 

After the fall of his rival, ho was promoted, w'ithout any claim of mili- 
tary service, to the office of master-general « of the eastern armies, whom 
it was his duty to lead into the field against the public enemy. But, in 
the pursuit of fame, Justinian might have lost his present dominion over the 
ago and weakness of his uncle; and instead of Jicquiring by Scythian or 
Persian trophies the applause of his countrymen, the prudent warrior solicited 
their favour in the churches, the circus, and the senate of Constantinople. 
The Catholics were attached to the nepliew of Justin, who, between the 
Nestorian and Eutycliiaii heresies, trod the narrow path of inflexible and 
intolerant orthodoxy. 

In the first days of tlie new reign, he prompted and gratified the popular 
enthusiasm against the memory of the deceased emperor. After a schism 
of thirty-four years, he reconciled the proud and angry spirit of the Roman 
pontiff, and spread amoi^ the l^atins a favourable report of his pious respect 
for the apostolic see. The thrones of the East were filled with Catholic 
bishops devoted to his interests, the clergy and the monks were gained by 
his liberality, and the people were taught to pray for their future sovereign, 
the hope and pillar of the true religion. The magnificence of Justinian 
was displayed in the iMperior pomp of his public spectacles, an object not 
less sacred and important in the eyes of the multitudoL than the creed of 
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Nicsoa or Chalcedon ; the expense of his consulship was esteemed at 288,000 
pieces of cold ; twenty lions and thirty leopards were produced at the same 
time in the amphitheatre, and a numerous train of horses, with their rich 
trappings, was bestowed as an extraordinary gift on the victorious charioteers 
of the circus. 

While he indulged the people of Constantinople, and received the addresses 
of foreign hi^s, the nephew of Justin assiduously cultivated the friendship of 
the senate. That venerably name seemed to qualify its members to declare the 
sense of the nation, and to regulate the succession of the imperial throne ; 
the feeble Anastasius had permitted the vigour of government to degener- 
ate into the form or substance of an aristocracy; and the military officers who 
liad obtained the senatorial rank were followed by their domestic guards, a 
band of veterans whoso arms or a^iclamutions might fix in u tumultuous mo- 
ment the diadem of tlie East. The treasures of the state were lavished to 
procure the voices of the senators ; and their unanimous w ish, that he w'ould 
b^ pleased to adopt Justinian for his colleague, was communicated to the 
emperor. But this request, which too clearly admonished him of his 
approaching end, was unwelcome to the jealous temper of an aged monarch, 
desirous to retain tlie power which he was incapable of exercising; and 
Justin, holding liis purple with both his hands, advised them to prefer, since 
an election was so profitable, some older candidate. 

Notwithstanding this reproach, the senate proceeded to decorate Justinian 
with the royal epithet of nohilmimm; and their decree was ratified by the 
affection or the fears of his uncle. After some time the languor of mind and 
body to which ho was reduced by an incurable wound in his thigh, indispen- 
sably required the aid of a guardian. He summoned tlie jiatriarch and sena- 
tors ; and in their presence solemnly placed the diadem on the head of his 
nepliew, who 'was conducted from tlie palace to the circus, and saluted by 
the loud and joyful applause of the people. The life of Justin was pro- 
longed about four months, but from the instant of tliis ceremony he was 
considered as dead to tlie empire, which acknowledged Justinian, in the 
forty-fifth year of his age, for the lawful sovereign of the East.*> 
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CHAPTER III. JUSTINIAN AND THEODORA 

[625-648 A.D.] 

In the exercise of supreme power, the first act of Justinian was to divide 
it with the woman whom he loved, the famous Theodora, whose strange eleva- 
tion cannot be applauded as the triumph of female virtue. Under the reign 
of Anastasius, the care of the wild beasts maintained by the green faction at 
Constantinople was entrusted to Acacius, a native of the isle of Cyprus, 
who, from his employment, was surnamed the master of the bears. This 
honourable office was given after his death to another candidate, notwith- 
standing the diligence of his widow, who had already provided a husband 
and a successor. 

Acacius had left three daughters, Comito, Theodora, and Anastasia, the 
eldest of whom did not then exceed the age of seven years. On a solemn festi- 
val, these helpless orphans w^erc sent by their distressed and indignant mother, 
in the garb of suppliants, into the midst of the theatre ; the green faction re- 
ceived them with contemj)t, tlie blues with compassion ; and this difference, 
which sunk deep into the mind of Theodora, was felt long afterwards in the 
administration of the empire. As they iinj)roved in age and beauty, the three 
sisters were successively devoted to the public and private pleasures of the 
Byzantine people ; and Theodora, after following Comito on the stage, in 
the dress of a slave, with a stool on her head, was at length permitted to 
exercise her independent talents. She neither danced, nor sang, nor played 
on the flute ; her skill was conlined to the pantomime arts ; she excelled in 
buffoon characters, and as often as the comedian swelled her cheeks and 
complained with a ridiculous tone and gesture of the blows that were in- 
flicted, the w’hole theatre of Constantinople resounded with laughter and 
applause. The beauty of Theodora was the subject of more flattering praise 
and the source of more exquisite delight. Her features were delicate and 
regular ; her complexion, though somewhat pale, was tinged with a natural 
colour ; every sensation was instantly expressed by the vivacity of her eyes ; 
her easy motions displayed tlie graces of a small but elegant figure. 

[The question of the beauty of Theodora has been a subject for much 
discussion. “ A contemporary,” says Bury,^ “ said it was impossible for mere 
man to describe her comeliness in words, or to imitate it by art ” ; but he 
adds that we cannot judge how far this remark was due to the enthusiasm 
of adulation. He admits, how'ever, that she was doubtless beautiful, although 
somewhat short in stature and of pale complexion.] 

In the most abject state of her fortune and reputation, some vision, either 
of Bleep or of fancy, had whispered to Theodora the pleasing assurance that 
she was destined to bicome the spouse of a potent monarch. Conscious of 
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her approaching greatness, she returned from Paphlagonia to Constanti- 
nople ; assumed, like a skilful actress, a more decent character ; relieved her 
poverty by the laudable industry of spinning wool ; and affected a life of 
chastity and solitude in a small house, which she afterwards changed into a 
magnificent temple. Her beauty, assisted by art or accident, soon attracted, 
captivated, and fixed the patrician Justinian, who already reigned with 
absolute sway under the^name of his uncle. Perhaps she contrived to en- 
liance the value of a gift whicli she had so often lavished on the meanest of 
mankind; perhaps she infiamed, at first by modest delays and at last by 
sensual allurements, the desires of a lover who from nature or devotion was 
addicted to long vigils and abstemious diet. When his first transports had 
subsided, she still maintained tlie same ascendant over his mind, by the 
more solid merit of temper and understanding. Justinian delighted to 
ennoble and enrich the object of his affection; the treasures of the East 
were poured at her feet, and the nephew of Justin was determined, perliaps 
by religious scruples, to bestow on his concubine the sacred and legal char- 
acter of a wife. But the laws of Rome expressly prohibited tlie marriage of 
a senator with any female who had been dislionoured by a servile origin or 
theatrical profession ; tlie empress, a barbarian of rustic manners but of irre- 
proachable virtue, refused to accept a prostitute for her niece. 

These obstacles were removed by the inflexible constancy of Justinian. 
He patiently expected the death of the empi'ess ; lie despised the tears of 
ills mother, who soon sank under the weight of her aflliction ; and a law was 
j)romulgated in the name of the emperor Justin, which abolished the rigid 
inrispi’udence of antiquity. A glorious repentance (the words of the edict) 
was left open for the unhapjiy females who had prostituted their persons on 
the theatre, and they w'ere permitted to contract a legal union with the most 
illustrious of the Romans. This indulgence was speedily followed by the 
solemn nuptials of Justinian and Tlieodora; her dignity w'as gradually 
exulted w'ith that of her lover; and, as soon as Justin liad invested his 
nephew w^ith the purple, the patriarch of Constantinople placed the diadem 
on the heads of the emperor and empress of the East. But tlie usual honours 
whicli the severity of Roman manners had allowed to the wives of princes 
could not satisfy either the ambition of Theodora or the fondness of Justin- 
ian. He seated her on the throne as an equal and independent colleague in 
the sovereignty of the empire, and an oath of allegiance was imposed on the 
governors of the provinces in the joint names of Justinian and Theodora. 
The eastern world fell prostrate before the genius and fortune of the 
daughter of Acacius. 

Her private hours w'ere devoted to the prudent as w’ell as grateful care 
of her beauty, the luxury of the bath and table, and the long slumber of the 
evening and the morning. Her secret apartments were occupied by the 
favourite women and eunuchs, whose interests and passions she indulged at 
the expense of justice ; the most illustrious personages of the state were 
crowded into a dark and sultry antechamber, and when at last, after tedious 
attendance, they w'ere admitted to kiss the feet of Theodora, they expe-. 
rieiiced, as her humour might suggest, the silent arrogance of an empress 
or the capricious levity of a comedian. Her rapacious avarice to accumulate 
an immense treasure may be excused by the apprehension of her husband’s 
death, which could leave no alternative between ruin and the throne ; and 
fear as well as ambition might exasperate Theodora against two generals 
who, during a malady of the emperor, had rashly dAilared that they were 
not disposed to acquiesce in the choice of the capital. 
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But the reproaoh of cruelty, so repugnant even to her softer vices, has 
left an indelible stain on the memory of Theodora. Her numerous spies 
observed, and zealously reported, eveiy action, or word, or look injurious to 
their royal mistress. Whomsoever they accused were cast into her peculiar 
prisons, inaccessible to the inquiries of justice ; and it was rumoured that the 
torture of the rack, or scourge, had been infliGted in the presence of a female 
tyrant, insensible to the voice of prayer or of pity.. Some of these unhappy 
victims perished in deep unwholesome dungeons, while others were permitted, 
after the loss of their limbs, their reason, or their fortune, to appear in the 
world the living nionuinents of her vengeance, which was commonly extended 
to the children of those whom she had suspected or injured. The senator or 
bishop whose deatli or exile Tlieodora had pronounced, was delivered to a 
trusty messenger, and his diligence was quickened by a message from her 
own mouth : “If you fail in the execution of my commands, I swear by 
Him who liveth forever, that your skin shall be flayed from your body.** 

If the creed of 'I’lieodora had not been tainted with heresy, her exem- 
plary devotion might have atoned, in the oi)inion of her contemporaries, 
for pride, avarice, and cruelty. But if she employed her influence to assuage 
the intolerant fury of the emperor, the present ago will allow some merit 
to lier religion, and much indulgence to lier speculative errors. The name 
of Theodora w'as introduced, witli equal honour, in all the pious and chari- 
table foundations of Justinian ; and the most benevolent institution of his 
reign may be ascribed to the sympathy of the em])res8 for her less fortunate 
sisters, A palace, on tlie Asiatic side of the Bosporus, was converted into a 
stately and spacious monastery, and a liberal maintenance was assigned to 
five hundred women, who had been collected from the streets and brothels 
of Constantinople. In this safe and holy retreat they were devoted to per- 
petual confinement ; and the despair of some, who threw themselves head- 
long into the sea, was lost in the gratitude of the penitents, who had been 
delivered fnuii sin and misery by their generous benefactress. The prudence 
of Theodora is celebrated by Justinian himself; and his laws are attributed to 
the sage counsels of l\is most reverend wife, whom he had received as the gift 
of the Deity. Her courage was displayed amidst the tumult of the people 
and the terrors of the court. Her cluistity, from the moment of her union 
with Justinian, is founded on the silence of her implacable enemies. 

The wishes and prayei-s of Theodora could never obtain the blessing of 
a lawful son, and she buried an infant daughter, the sole offspring of her 
marriage. Notwithstanding this disappointment, her dominion was perma- 
nent and absolute ; she preserved, by art or merit, the affections of Jus- 
tinian ; and their seeming dissensions were always fatal to the courtiers who 
believed them to be sincere. Perliaps her healtli Jiad been impaired by tlie 
licentiousness of her youth ; but it was always delicate, and she was directed 
by her physicians to use tlie Pythian warm baths. In this journey, the 
empress was followed by the pnetorian prefect, the great treasurer, several 
counts and patricians, and a splendid train of four thousand attendants. 
The highways were repaired at her ajiproach, a palace was erected for her 
reception ; and as she passed through Bithyiiia, she distributed liberal alms 
to the churches, the monasteries, and the hospitals, that they might implore 
heaven for the restoration of her health. At length, in the twenty-foarth 
y^ar of her marriage, and the twenty-second of her reign, she was consumed 
by a cancer ; and the irreparable loss was deplored by her husband^ who, iu 
the room of a theatriJhl prostitute, might have selected the purest and most 
noble virgin of the East. , 
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THE FACTIONS OP THE CIRCUS 


A material difference may be observed in the games of antiquity ; the 
most eminent of the Greeks were actors, the Romans were merely spectators. 
The Olympic stadium was open to wealth, merit, and ambition; and if the 
candidates could depend on their personal skill and activity they might pur- 
sue the footsteps of Dionjede and Menelaus, and conduct their own horses in 
the rapid career. Ten, twenty, forty chariots were allowed to start at the 
same instant ; a crown of leaves was the reward of tiie victor, and his fame, 
with that of his family and country, 
was chanted in lyric strains more 
durable than monuments of brass 
and marble. But a senator, or even 
a citizen, conscious of his dignity, 
would have blushed to expose his 
person or liis horses in the circus of K 
Rome. The games were exhibited ^ 
ai the exjjense of the republic, the 
magistrates, or the emperors; but 
tlie reins were abandoned to servile 
Isands ; and if the profits of a favour- 
ilc charioteer sometimes exceeded 
those of an advocate, they must be 
('onsiderejd as the effects of popular 
•‘xtravagiince and the high wages of 
a disgraceful profession. The ra(;e, 
in its first institution, was a simple 
contest of two chariots, whose driv- 
ers wore distinguished by white and 
red liveries ; two additional colours, 
a light green and a cerulean blue, 
were afterwards introduced ; and as 
the races were repeated twenty-five 
times, one hundred chariots contrib- 
uted in the same day to the •imnip of the circus. The four factions soon 
acquired a legal estaldishment, and a mysterious origin, and their fanciful 
colours were derived from the various appearances of nature in the four sea- 
sons of the year ; the red dog-star of summer, the snows of winter, tlie deep 
shades of autumn, and the cheerful verdure of the si)ring. 

Another interpretation preferred the elements to the seasons, and the 
struggle of the green and blue was supposed to represent the conflict of the 
ciii'th and sea. Their respective victories announced cither a plentiful har- 
vest or a prosperous navigation, and the hostility of the husbandmen and 
mariners wris somewhat less absurd than the blind ardour of the Roman 
peojjle, who devoted their lives and fortunes to the colour which they had 
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espoused. Such folly was disdained and indulged by tlie wisest princes^ 
but the names of Caligula, Nero, Vitellius, Verus, Coininodus, Caraoalla, 
and Kljigabalus were enrolled in the blue or green factions of the circus; 
they frequented their stables, applauded their favourites, chastised their 
antagonists, and deserved the esteem of the populace by tlie natural or 
affected imitation of their manners. The bloody and tumultuous contest 
continued to disturb the public festivity, till the lasfige of the spectacles of 
Koine ; and Theod#ric, from a motive of justice or affection, interposed his 
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authority to protect the greens against the violence of a consul and a patri- 
cian, who were passionately addicted to the blue faction (d the circus. 

Constantinople adopted the follies, though not the virtues, of ancient 
Rome; and the same factions which had agitated the circus raged with 
redoubled fury in the hippodrome. Under the reign of Anastasius, this pop- 
ular frenzy was inflamed by religious zeal ; and the greens, who had treach- 
erously concealed stones and daggers under baakets of fruit, massacred, 
at a solemn festival, three thouscand of their blue adversaries. From the 
capital this pestilence was diffused into the provinces and cities of the East, 
and the sportive distinction of two colours produced two strong and irrecon- 
cilable factions, which shook the foundations of a feeble government. The 
popular dissensions, founded on the most serious interest or holy pretence, 
have scarcely equalled the (d)stinacy of this wanton discord, which invaded 
the peace of families, divided friends and brothers, and temjited the female 
sex, though seldom seen in the circus, to esj)ouse the inclinations of their 
lovers or to contradict the wishes of their husbands. 

Every law, either huniiin or divine, was trampled under foot, and as long 
as the party was successful, its deluded followers aj)pcari“(l careless of private 
distress or public calamity. The license, without the freedom, of democracy 
was revived at Antioch and ('Constantinople, and the support of a faction 
became necessary to every candidate for civil or ecclesiastical honours. 
A secret attachment to the family or sect of Anastasius was imputed to 
the j^reens; the blues were zealously devoted to tlic cause of orthodoxy and 
Justinian, and their grateful patron protected, above live years, the disorders 
of a faction whose seasonable tumults overawed the palace, the senate, and 
the capitals of the East. Insolent with royal favour, the blues affected to 
strike terror by a tieculiar and barbaric dross — the long hair of the Huns, 
their close sleeves and ample garments, a lofty step, and a sonorous voice. 

In the day they (concealed their two-odg(^d j)oniards, hut in the night they 
boldly assemoled in arms, and in numerous bands, prei)ared for every act of 
violence and rapine. Their adversaries of the gr(*cii faction, or even inof- 
fensive citiz.ens, were stripped and often miirderod by these nocturnal rob- 
bers, and it became dangerous to wear any gold buttons or girdles, or to 
appear at a late hour in the streets of a peaceful capital. A daring spirit, 
rising with impunity, proceeded to violate tile safeguard of private houses ; 
and lire was employed to facilitate the attack or to conceal the crimes of 
those factious rioters. No jdacii was safe or sacred from their depredations; 
to gratify either avarice or revenge, they profusely spilt the blood of the 
innocent ; churches and altars were judluted Ijy atrocious murders ; and it 
was the boast of the assassins that their dexterity could always inflict a 
mortal wound with a single stroke of their dagger. 

TIic dissolute youth of Constantinople adopted the blue livery of disorder ; 
the laws were silent, and the bonds of society were relaxed ; creditors were 
compelled to resign their obligations, judges to reverse their sentence, 
masters to enfranchise their slaves, fathers to supply the extravagance of 
their children ; noble matrons were prostituted to the lust of their servants ; 
beautiful boys were torn from the arms of their parents ; and wives, unless 
they preferred a voluntary deatli, were ravished in the i)reseiice of their hus- 
bands. The desjmir of the greens, w'ho were persecuted by their enemies 
and deserted by the magistrate, assumed the privilege of defence, perhaps of 
retaliation; but those wlio survived the combat were dragged to execution, 
and*the unhappy fugitives, escaping to w’oods and caverns, preyed without 
mercy on the society from whence they were expelled. « Those ministers of 
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justice who had courage to punish the crimes and to bravo the resentment 
of the blues, became the victims of their indiscreet zeal ; a prefect of Con- 
stantinople fled for refuge to the holy sepulchre ; a count of the East was 
ignominiously whipped, and a governor of Cilicia was hanged, by the order 
of Theodora, on the tomb of two assassins whom he had condemned for the 
murder of his groom and a daring attack upon his own life. 

An aspiring candidate may be tempted to build his greatness on the pub- 
lic confusion, but it is the interest as well as duty of a sovereifjn to maintain 
the authority of the laws. Tlie first edict of Justinian, which was often 
repeated and sometimes executed, announced his linn resolution to support 
tlio innocent, and to chastise tlie guilty, of every denomination and colour. 
Yet the balance of justitse was still inclined in favour of the blue faction, by 
the secret affection, the liabits, and the fears of the emiicror ; his equity, after 
an apparent struggle, submitted, without reluctance, to the implacable passions 
of Theodora, and the empress never forgot, or forgave, the injuries of the 
comedian. At tlie accession of the younger Justin, the proelainatioii of 
equal and rigorous justice indirectly condemned the partiality of the former 
reigns. “ Yo blues, Justinian is no more I ye greens, lie is still alive ! ” 

A sedition, which almost laid Constantinople in ashes, was excited by the 
mutual hatred and momentar}^ reconciliation of the two factions. In the 
fifth year of his reign, Justinian celebrated the festival of the ides of Janu- 
ary ; the games were incessantly disturbed by the clamorous discontent of 
tlic greens ; till the twenty-second race, the emperor maintained his silent 
gravity; at length yielding to his impatience, ho condescended to hold, in 
abrupt sentences and by the voice of a crier, the most singular dialogue that 
ever passed between a prince and liis subjects. 

The first complaints were resiiectful and modest ; they accused the sub- 
ordinate ministers of oppression, and proclaimed their wishes for the long 
life and victory of the emperor. He patient and attentive, yo insolent 
ruilers,” exclaimed Justinian; ‘‘be iiiiile, yo Jews, Samaritans, and Mani- 
chav.ins ! ” The greens still atlcinjit to awaken his compassion. “ We are 
jioor, we are iimocent, we are injured, we dare not pass through the streets : 
a general persecution is exercised against our name and colour. Let us die, 
O emperor ! but let us die by your command, and for your service I ” Hut 
the repetition of partial ami passionate invectives degraded, in their eyes, 
the majesty of tlie purple ; they renounced allegiance to tlie prince who 
refused justice to liis people ; lamented that tlie father of Justinian had been 
born ; and branded his son with tlie opprobrious names of homicide, an ass, 
and a perjured tyrant. “Do you despise your lives? ’’cried the indignant 
monarch. The blues rose witli fury from their scats ; their hostile clamours 
thundered in the hipiiodrome ; and their adversaries, deserting the unequal 
contest, spread teiTfu- and desjiair through the streets of Constantinople. 

A military force, w’hich had been despatched to llie aid of the civil magis- 
trate, was fiercely encountered by an armed multitude, whose numbers and 
boldness continually increased ; and the Heriili, the wildest barbarians ui 
the service of the empire, overturned the priests and their relics, which, from 
a pious motive, had been rashly interposed to separate the bloody conflict. 
The tumult was exasperated bj' this sacrilege ; the people fought with enthu- 
siasm in the cause of God ; the women from the roofs and windows showered 
stones on the heads of the soldiers, who darted firebrands against the houses ; 
and the various flames, which had been kindled by tlA hands of citizens and 
strangers, spread without control over the face of the city. The conflagra- 
tion involved the cathedral of St. Sophia, the baths of Zeuxippus, a part of 
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the palace from the firat entrance to the altar of Mars, and the long portioo 
from the palace to the forum of Constantine ; a large hospital, with the sick 
patients, was consumed ; many churches and stately edifices were destroyed, 
and an immense treasure of gold and silver was either melted or lost. From 
such scenes of horror and distress, the wise and wealthy citizens escaped over 
the Bosporus to the Asiatic side ; and, during five days, Constantinople 
was abandoned to the factions, whose watchword, tfika (vanquish), has given 
a name to tliis mcmorahle sedition. 

As long as the fcactions w'erc divided, tlio triiiiuphant blues and despond- 
ing greens appeared to behold with the same indifference the disorders of 
the state. They agreed to censure the corrupt management of justice and the 
finance ; and the two responsible ministers, the artful Tribonian and the ra- 
pacious Joannes of (Jappadocia, were loudly arraigned as the authors of the 
public misery. Tlic peaceful murmurs of the people would liave been disre- 
garded ; they were heard witli respect wlien tlie city was in flames ; tlie 
qufestor and the prefect were instantly removed, and tlieir olVices were filled 
by two senators of blameless integrity. After this popular concession, Jus- 
tinian proceeded to the hippodrome to confess his own errors, and to accept 
•the repentance of his grateful subjects ; but they distrusted liis assurances, 
though solemnly pronounced in tlie presence of the holy Gospels ; and the 
emperor, alarmed by their distrust, retreated with jirecipitation to tlie strong 
fortress of the jialacc. 

The obstinacy of the tumult w'as now im].mtcd to a secret and ambitious 
conspiracy, and a susjiicion was entertained that the insurgents, more espe- 
cially the green fact ion, had lieen supplied with arms and money by Hypatius 
and Pom]ieius, two patricians, wlio could neither forget with honour nor r(‘- 
member with safety, that they were the nephcAvs of the emperor Anastasius. 
Capriciously trusted, disgraced, and jmrdoned by the jealous levity of the 
monarch, they had ajiiicared as loyal .servants before the tlirone ; and during 
five days of the tumult they were detained as important hostages; till at 
length, the fears of .lustiuian ])revailing over his prudence, he viewed the 
two brothers in Hk^ light of spies, jierliaps of assassins, and sternly coin- 
manded them to d(*part from the ])alace. 

After a fruitless rojircseutatioii that obetVence might lead to involuntary 
treason, they i-ctired to their liouses, and in the morning of the sixth day 
Hypatius was suiToiiiided and seized liy tlie people, who, regardless of his 
virtuous resistance and the tears of his wife, transported their favourite to 
the forum of < Vnistantiiie, ami, instead of a diadem, placed a rich collai* on 
his head. If the usurper, who afterwards pleaded the merit of his delay, 
had complied with the advice of liis senate and urged the fur}" of the multi- 
tude, their first irresistible effort might have oppressed jjjf expelled his trem- 
bling competitor. The Byzantine })alace enjoyed a free communication with 
the sea ; vessels lay ready at the garden stairs ; and a secret resolution was 
already formed to convey the emperor with his family and treasures to a 
safe retreat, at some distance from the capital. 

Justinian was lost, if the prostitute whom lie raised from the theatre had 
not renounced the timidity as well ns the virtues of her sex. In the midst 
of a council, where lielisarius was iiresent, Theodora alone displayed the 
spirit of a hero; and she alone, without apprehending his future hatred, 
could save the emperor from the imminent danger and his unworthy fears. 
‘^If flight,’' said the ton sort of Justinian, “were the only means of safety, 
yet I Should disdain to fly. Death is the condition of our birth; but they 
who have reigned should never survive the loss of dignity and dominion. 
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I implore heaven that I may never bo seen, not a day, without my diadem and 
purple ; that I may no longer behold the light, when I (>case to l>o saluted 
with the name of queen. If you resolve, O Caesar ! to fly, you have treas- 
ures ; behold the sea, you have ships ; but tremble lost the desire of life 
should expose you to wretched exile and ignominious death. For my own 
part, I adhere to the maxim of antiquity, that the throne is a glorious 
sepulchre.” 

The firmness of a woman restored the courage to deliberate and act, and 
courage soon discovers the resources of the nn^st desperate situation Jt 
was an easy and a decisive measure to revive tlie animosity of the hu'tions 
The blues were astonished at their own guilt 
and folly, tliat a trifling injury should provoke ^ 
them to conspire with their implacable ene- / /^ 
mies against a gracious and liberal benefactor ; //; 
they again proclaimed the majesty of J ustinian, / V/j 
uiid the greens, with their upstart emperor, 
were left alone in the hippodrome. The fidel- 
ily of the guards was doubtful; but the mili- 
tjiiy force of Justinian consisted in three 
thnusiind veterans, who had been trained t(» 
valour and discipline in the Persian and Illyr- 
ian wars. 

Under the command of llelisarius and JVIun- 
dus, they silently marched in two divisions froin 
the palace, forced thoir obscure way through 
narrow passages, exi)iring flames, and falling 
edifices, and burst open at the same moment 
the two o])posite gates of the liippodromc. 

In this narrow space, the disorderly and af- 
frighted crowd M^as incapable of resisting on 
either side a firm and regular attack ; the blues 
signalised tlie fury of their repentance ; and it 
is computed that above thirty thousand persons 
were slain in the merciless and promiscuous 
carnage of the day.^ Hypatius was dragged 
from his throne, and conducted witli his 
brother Pompeius to the feet of the eui- 
peror; they implored his clemency 
but their crime was manifest, their 
innocence uncertain, and Justinian 
had been too much terrified to for- 
give. The nextftnorning the two 
ncpliews of Anastasius, with eigliteen illustrious accomplices of patrician or 
consular rank were privately executed by the soldiers; their bodies were 
thrown into the sea, their palaces razed, anil their fortunes confiscated. Ihe 
hippodrome itself was condemned during several years to a mournful silence ; 
with the restoration of the games the same disorders revived, and the blue 
and green factions continued to afflict the reign of Justinian, and to disturb 
the tranquillity of the Eastern Empire, whicli still embraced tlie nations 
beyond the Adriatic and as far as the frontiers of Ethiojiia and Persia. 

' Marcellinns^ says In general terms ; /wnumeris populis hi cirr.o truridatis. 
numbers 30,000 victini ; and the 36,000 of Theopbaiies arc swelled to 40,000 by the more recent 
^onaras. Such is thewual progress of exaggeration. 
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AVARICE AND PROFUMON OP JUSTINIAN 

Justinian reigned over sixty-four provinces and 936 cities, his dominions 
were blessed by nature with tlie advantages of soil, situation, and climate ; 
and the improvements r)f human art had been perpetually diffused along the 
coast of the Mediterranean and tlie banks of the Nile, from ancient Troy to 
the Egyptian Thebes. Abraham had been relieved by the well-known plenty 
of Egypt ; the same country, a small and populous tract, wjis still capable of 
exporting each year 200,000 quarters of wheat for the use of Constantinople ; 
and the capital of Justinian was supplied with tlie manufactures of Sidon, 
fifteen centuries after they had been celebrated in the poems of Homer. 

The subjects of Justinian were dissatisfied with the times and with the 
government. Europ(5 was overrun by tlie barbarians, and Asia by the monks ; 
the poverty of the West discouraged the trade and manufactures of the 
East ; the produce of labour was consumed by the uniirofitable servants of 
the church, the state, and the army, and a rapid decrease was felt in the 
fixed and circulating capitals which constitute the national wealth. The 
])ublic distress had licen alleviated by the economy of Anastasius, and that 
jirudent emperor accumulated an immense treasure, while ho delivered his 
people from the most odious or oppressive taxes. His example was neg- 
lected, and his treasure was abused, by the nephew of Justin. The riches 
of Justinian wer(^ speedily exhausted by alms and buildings, by ambitious 
wars, and ignominious treaties. His revenues were found inadequate to his 
expenses. 

Every art was tried to extort from the people the gold and silver which 
he scattered with a lavish hand from Persia to France ; his reign was marked 
by the vicissitudes, or rather by the combat, of rapaciousness and avarice, 
of splendour and poverfy : he lived with the rejmtatiou of hidden treasures, 
and bequeathed to his successor the payment of his debts. Such a character 
has been justly accused by the voice of the people and of posterity ; but 
public discontent is credulous, private malice is bold ; and a lover of truth 
will peruse with a suspicious eye the instructive anecdotes of Procopius.® 
The secret historian rcpnjsents only the vices of Justinian, and those vices 
are darkened by bis mulovoleut pencil. Ainbi^guous actions arc imputed to 
the worst motives, error is confounded Avith guilt, accident with design, and 
laws with abuses ; llic ])artial injustice of a moment is dexterously applied 
as the general maxim of a rcigii of thirty-two years. The emperor alone is 
made respoiisibh; for the faults of his officers, the disorders of the times, and 
the corruption of his subjects ; and OA'eii the calamities of nature, plagues, 
earthquakes, ami iimmlatitms, arc im])uted to the prince of the demons, who 
had mischievously assumed the form of Justinian. 

After this precaution, avc slnill briefly relate the anecdotes of avarice and 
rapine, under the fr)lloAving beads : (1) Justinian Avas so profuse that he 
could not be liberal. 'J’lie civil and military officers, Avheii they Avere admitted 
into the service of the palace, obtained a humble rank and a moderate stipend ; 
they ascended by seniority to a station of affluence and repose ; the annual 
pensions, of Avhich the most liononrable class was abolished by Justinian, 
amounted to four hundred thousand pounds ; and this domestic economy was 
deplored by the venal or indigent courtiers as the last outrage on the majesty 
of the empire. The posts, the salaries of physicians, and the nocturnal illumi- 
nations, wore objects of ^uore general concern ; and tlie cities might justly 
complain that he usurped the municipal revenues which had been appro- 
priated to these useful institutions. Even the soldiers tirere injured ; and 
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such was the decay of military spirit that tliey were injured with impunity. 
The emperor refused, at the return of each fifth year, the customary donative 
of five pieces of gold, reduced his veterans to beg their bread, and suffered 
unpaid armies to melt away in the wars of Italy and Persia. 

(2) The humanity of his predecessors had always remitted, in some aus- 
picious circumstance of their reign, the arrears of public tribute ; and they 
dexterously assumed tlie merit of resigning those claims which it was iinprao- 
ticable to enforce. “Justinian, in the space of tliirty-two years, has never 
granted a similar indulgence ; and many of his subjects have renounced the 
possession of those lands whose value is insufficient to satisfy the demands of 
the treasury. To the cities wliich had suffered by hostile inroads, Anastasius 
promised a general exemption of seven years; the provinces of Justinian 
have been ravaged by the Persians and Arabs, the lluns and Slavonians ; 
but his vain and ridiculous dispensation of a single year has been confined to 
those places whicli were actually taken by the enemy.*' Such is the language 
of the secret historian, who expressly denies that aviy indulgence was granted 
to Palestine after the revolt of the Samaritans ; a fsiiso and odious charge, 
confuted by the authentic record, which attests a relief of thirteen centenaries 
of gold (or £52,000 sterling) obtained for that desolate province by the 
intercession of St. Sabas. 

(3) Procopius has not condescended to explain tlie system of taxation, 
which fell like a hail-storm upon the land, like a devouring pestilence on its 
inhabitants; but we should become the accoinpliccN of his malignity, if we 
imputed to Justinian alone the ancient, though j igoroiis principle, that a whole 
district should be coiiclomned to sustain the partial lt)ss of th(^ persons or prop- 
erty of individuals. The annona^ or supply of corn for the use of the army 
and capital, Nvas a grievous and arbitrary exaction, which exceeded, perliaps 
in a tenfold 2 )roportion, the ability of the fanncj* ; and his distress was aggra- 
vated by the partial injustice of weights and measures, and the expense and 
labour of distant carriage. In a. time of scarcity, an extraordinary requisition 
was made to the adjficent i)rovinccs of Thrace, Jbthynia, and Plirygia ; but 
the j)roi)rietors, after a ■wearisome journey and a i)eriious navigation, received 
so inadequate a compensation that they would have chosen the alternative of 
delivering both the corn and price at the doors of their granaries. These 
precautions might indicate a Wilder solicitude for the welfare of the capital ; 
yet Constantinople did not escajio the rapacious dosi)otisni of Justinian. 
Till his reign, the straits of the Bosporus and Hellespont were open to the 
freedom of trade, and nothing was prohibited except the exportation of arms 
for the service of the barbarians. At each of these gates of the city a prator 
was stationed, the minister of imperial avarice ; lieavy customs were imposed 
on the vessels and their merchandise ; the oppression was retaliated on the 
helpless consumer ; the poor were afflicted by the artificial scarcity and 
exorbitant jirice of the market ; and a people, accustomed to depend on the 
liberality of their prince, might sometimes eomjilainof the deficiency of water 
and bread. The aerial tribute, without a name, a law, or a definite object, 
was an annual gift of £120,000 sterling, w^hich the emperor accepted from 
his praBtorian prefect; and the means of jiayment wei*e abandoned to thp 
discretion of that powerful magistrate. 

(4) Even such a tax was less intolerable than the privilege of inonow- 
lies, which checked the fair competition of industry, and, for the sake of a 
small and dishonest gain, imposed an arbitrary burden on the wants and 
luxury of the subject. “ As soon,” says Procopifis,® “ as the exclusive 
sale of silk was usurped by the imperial treasurer, a whole people, the 
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manufaoturers of Tyre and Begins, was reduced to extreme misery, and 
either perished with hunger, or fled to tlie hostile dominions of Persia.” A 
province might suffer by the decay of its manufactures ; but in this example 
Procopius has partially overlooked the inestimable benefit which the empire 
received from Justinian’s introduction of silk-culture. His addition of one- 
seventh to the ordinary price of copper money may be interpreted with the 
same candour; and tile alteration, wliich might be wise, appears to have 
been innocent ; since he neither alloyed the purity nor enhanced the value 
of the gold coin, the legal measure of public and private payments. 

(6) The aini)lc jurisdiction, required by the farmers of the revenue to ac- 
complish their engagements, might be placed in an odious light, as if they had 
purchased from the emperor the lives and fortunes of their fellow-citizens. 
And a more direct sale of honours and offices was transacted in the palace, 
with the permission, or at least with the connivance, of Justinian and Theo- 
dora. Tlie claims of merit, even those of favour, were disregarded ; and it 
was almost reasonable to expect that the bold adventurer, who had under- 
taken the trade of a magistrate, should find a rich compensation for infamy, 
labour, danger, the debts whicli he had contracted, and the heavy interest 
which he paid. A sense of the disgrace and mischief of this venal practice 
at length awakened the slumbering virtue of Justinian; and he attempted, 
by the sanction of oaths ami penalties, to guard the integrity of his govern- 
ment : but at tlic end of a year of perjury, his rigorous edict was suspended, 
and corruption licentiously abused her triumph over the impotence of tlie 
laws. 


((}) The testament of Eulalius, count of the domestics, declared the emperor 
his sole heir, on condition, however, that he should discharge his debts and 
legacies, allow to his three daughters a decent maintenance, and bestow each 
of them in marriage, wiili a portion of ten jiounds of gold. But the sjilen- 
did fortune of Eulalius had been consumed by fire ; and the inventory of 
his goods did not. exceed the trifling sum of 5G4 j'iieces of gold. A similar 
instance in (Jrcc.iaii history admoiushcd the emperor of the honourable part 
prescribed for his imitation. lie checked the selfish murmurs of the treas- 
ury, applauded the coniidciice of his friend, discharged the legacies [ind debts, 
educated the three virgins under the eye of the empress Theodora, and 
doubled the marriage i)ortioii which had satisfied the tenderness of their 
father. The humanity of a prince ( for jirinoes cannot he generous) is enti- 
tled to some praise ; yet even in this act of virtue w'^e may discover the invet- 
erate custom of supplanting the legal or natural heirs, wliic.li Procopius 
imputes to the ridgii of .lustiniaii. His cliarge is supported by eminent 
names and scandalous examples ; neither widows nor orphans w'ere spared ; 
and the art of soliciting, or extorting, or supposing testaments, was benefi- 
cially practised by tJic agents of the palace. Tliis base and mischievous 
tyranny invades tiic security of private life; and the monarch who has in- 
dulged an appetite for gain, will soon be tempted to anticipate the moment 
of succession, to interpret wealth as an evidence of guilt, and to proceed 
from the claim of inheritaiK^e to the iiower of confiscation. 

(7) Among the forms of rapine, a pliilosopher may be permitted to name 
the conversion of pagan or Iierclical riches to the use of the faithful; but in 
the time of Justiiiiun this holy jdunder was condemned by the sectaries aloue, 
wlio became the victims of his orthodox avarice. 

Dishonour might b^ ultimately reflected on the character of Justinian : 
but much of the guilt, and still more of the profit, was intercepted by the 
ministers, who were seldom promoted for their virtues, and not always 
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selected for their talents. The merits of Tribonian the quaestor will here 
after be weighed in the reformation of the Roman law ; but the economy of 
the East was subordinate to the pi-astorian prefect, and Procopius/ lias justi- 
fied his anecdotes by the portrait which he exposes in his public history of 
the notorious vices of Joannes of Cappadocia. ^ 

The corruption of his heart was equal to the vigour of his understanding 
Although he was suspected of magic and pagan superstition, ho appear^ 
insensible to the fear of God or the reproaches of man ; and liia aspiring 
fortune was raised on the death of thousands, the poverty of millions, the 
ruin of cities, and the desolation of provinces. From the dawn of light to 
the moment of dinner he assidu- 
ously laboured to enrich his mas- 
ter and himself at the expense of 
ilie Roman world; the remain- 
der of the day was spent in sen- 
sual and obscene pleasures, and 
the silent hours of the night .<V/ 
were interrupted by the perpet- 
ual dread of the justice of an 
assassin. His abilities, perhaps 
his vices, recommended him to 
t!io lasting friendship of Justin- 
ian; the emperor yielded with 
r(ductance to the fury of the 
I>eople ; liis victory was dis- 
played by the immediate restora- 
tion of their enemy; and they 
felt above ten years, under his 

oppressive administration, that a ijyz.vntine (Jollkt 

li<^ was stimulated by revenge, 

rather than instructed by misfortune. Their murmurs served only to fortify 
the resolution of Justinian ; but the prefect, in the insolence of favour, j)ro- 
voked the resentment of Theodora, disdained a powtjr before which every 
kiioo was bent, and attempted to sow the seeds of discord between the em- 
peror and his beloved consort. , 

Even Theodora herself was constrained to dissemble, to wait a favourable 
moment, and by an artful conspiracy, to nuider Joannes of (’appadocia the 
iKiconiplice of liis own destruction. At a time when Relisarius, unless he 
hful been a hero, must have shown himself a rebel, his wife Antonina, who 
enjoyed the secret confidence of the empress, communicated liis feigned 
discontent to Eupliemia, the daughter of the prefect ; the credulous virgin 
imparted to her father the dangerous project, and Joannes, who might have 
kiKJwn the value of oaths and promises, was tempted to accept a nocturnal, 
and almost treasonable, interview with the wife of Belisarius. An ambuscade 
‘>f guards and eunuchs had been posted by the command of Theodora ; they 
rushed with drawn swords to seize or to punish the guilty minister; he 
was saved by the fidelity of his attendants ; but, insteail of appealing to a 
gracious sovereign, who had privately warned him of liis danger, he pusil- 
hinimously fled to the sanctuary of the church, 

Tlie favourite of Justinian was sacrificed to conjugal tenderness or 
domestic tranquillity ; the conversion of a prefect into a priest extinguished 
his ambitious hopes; but the friendship of the emyeror alleviated liis dis- 
grace, and he rets^ned, in the mild exile of Cyzicus, an ample portion of 
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his riches. Such imperfect revenge could not satisfy the unrelenting hatred 
of Theodora; the murder of his old enemy, the bishop of Cyzicus, afforded 
a decent pretence ; and Joannes of Cappadocia, whose actions had deserved a 
thousand deaths, was at last condemned for a crime of which he was inno- 
cent. A great minister, who had been invested with the honours of consul 
and patrician, was iguominiously scourged like the vilest of malefactors ; a 
tattered cloak was the sole remnant of his fortunes ; he was transported in 
a Wk to the place of his banishment at Antinopolis in Upper Egypt, and the 
prefect of the East begged his bread through tlie cities wliich liad trembled 
at his name. 

During an exile of seven years, his life was protected and threatened by 
the ingenious crTielty of Theodora; and when her death permitted the 
emperor to recall a servant whom he had abandoned with regret, the ambi- 
tion of Joannes of Cappadocia was reduced to the humble duties of the sacer- 
dotal profession. His successors convinced the subjects of Justinian that 
the arts of oppression might still be improved by experience and industry ; 
the frauds of a Syrian banker were introduced into the administration of the 
finances ; and the example of the prefect was diligently copied by the qutestor, 
the public and private treasurer, tlic governors of provinces, and the prin- 
cipal magistrates of the Eastern Empire. 

The edifices of Justinian were cemented with the blood and treasure of 
his people ; but those statelj'^ structures appeared to announce the prosperity 
of the empire, and actually displayed the skill of their architects. Hoth the 
theory and practice of tlie arts, which depend on mathematical science and 
mechanical power, were cultivated under the patronage of the emperors ; 
the fame of Archimedes was rivalled by Prod us and Anthemius; and if 
their miracles had been related by intelligent spectators, they might now 
enlarge the speculations instead of exciting the distrust of philosophers. 
A tradition has prevailed that the Homan fleet was reduced to ashes in the 
port of Syracuse by the burning-glasses of Archimedes ; and it is asserted 
that a similar exjanlieiit was employed by Proclus to destroy the Gothic 
vessels in the liarbour of Gonstantinople, and to protect his benefactor 
Anastasius against the bold enterprise of Vitalian. A machine was fixed 
on the walls of the city, consisting of an hexagon mirror of polished brass, 
with many smaller and movable polygons U) receive and reflect the rays 
of the meridian sun ; and a consuming flame was darted to the distance, 
perhaps, of two hundred feet. 

The truth of these two extrfiordinary facts is invalidated by the silence 
of the most authentic, historians; and the use of burning-glasses was never 
adopted in the attack or defence of places. Yet the admirable experiments 
of a French philosopher [Huffon] have demonstrated the possibility of sucli 
a mirror ; and, since it is jjossible, w-e are more disposed to attribute the art 
to the greatest mathematicians of anticpiity, than to give the merit of the 
fiction to the idle fancy of a monk or a sophist. According to another 
story [told by John MalalasA^], Proclus applied sulphur to the destruction of 
the Gothic fleet ; in a modern imagination, the name of sulphur is instantly 
connected with the suspicion of gunpowder, and tliat suspicion is propagated 
by the secret arts of his disciple Anthemius. 

'pie fame of Metrodorus the grammarian, and of Anthemius the mathe- 
matician and architect, reached the ears of the emperor J ustinian, who invited 
them to Constantinople ; and while the one instructed the rising generation 
in the schools of eloquence, the other filled the capital and provinces with 
more lasting monuments of his art. In a trifling dis[^ite, relative to the 
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walls or windows of their contiguous houses, ho had been vanquished by the 
eloquence of his neighbour Zeno ; but the orator was defeated in his turn 
by the master of mechanics, whose malicious, though harmless, strataffems 
are darkly represented by the ignorance of Agathias. In a lower room 
Anthemius arranged several vessels or cauldrons of water, each of them cov- 
ered by the wide bottom of a leathern tube, 
which rose to a narrow top, and was arti- 
ficially conveyed among the joists and raf- 
ters of the adjacent building. A fire was 
kindled beneath the cauldron ; tlie steam 
of the boiling water ascended through the 
tubes ; the house was shaken by the efforts 
of imprisoned air, and its trembling inhab- 
itants might wonder that the city w^as un- 
conscious of the earthquake which they 
had felt. 

At another time the friends of Zeno, 
as they sat at table, were dazzled by the 
intolerable light which flashed in their eyes 
from the reflecting mirrors of Anthemius ; 
they were astonished by the noise which 
he produced from the collision of certain 
niiimto and sonorous particles ; and the 
orator declared in tragic style to the senate, 
that a mere mortal must yield to the power 
of an antagonist who shook the earth with 
{.ho trident of Neptune, and imitated the 
thunder and lightning of Jove himself. 

Tlie genius of Anthemius and his colleague 
Isidore the Milesian was excited and em- 
Iiloycd by a j)rince wdiose taste for archi- 
tecture had degenerated into a mischievous 
and costly passion. His favourite archi- 
tects submitted their designs and dilficul- 
ties to Justinian, and discreetly confessed a nv/..isxiNK Noblr 

liow much their laborious medilations were 

surpassed by the intuitive knowledge or celestial inspiration of an emperor 
whose views were always directed to the benefit of liis jicople, the glory of 
his reign, and the salvation of his soul. 


THE BUILDING OF ST. SOPHIA 

The principal church, which was dedicated by the founder of Constanti- 
nople to St. Sophia, or the eternal Wisdom, had been twice destroyed by 
lire ; after the exile of John Chrysostom, and during the Nika of the blue 
and green factions. No sooner did the tumult subside than the Christian 
populace deplored their sacrilegious rashness; but they might have rejoiced 
in the calamity, had they foreseen the glory of the new temple which, tit the 
Jind of forty days, was strenuously undertaken by tlie piety of Justinian. 
Ihe ruins were cleared away, a more spacious plan was described, and, 
Its it required the consent of some proprietors of ground, they obtained 
the most exorbitant terms from the eager desires ana timorous conscience oi 
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the monarch. Anthemius formed the design, and his genius directed the^ 
hands of ten thousand workmen, whose payment in pieces of fine silver was 
never delayed beyond the evening. The emperor himself, clad in a linen 
tunic, surveyed each day their rapid progress, and encouraged their diligence 
by his familiarity, his zeal, and his rewards. 

The new cathedral of St. Sophia was consecrated by the patriarch, five 
years, eleven months, and ten days from the first foundation ; and in the 
midst of the solemn festival, Justinian exclaimed with devout vanity, “ Glory 
be to God, who hath thoiiglit me worthy to accomplish so great a work ; I 
have vanquished thee, O Solomon ! ” But the pride of the Homan Solomon, 
before twenty years had elapsed, was humbled by an earthquake, which over- 
threw the eastern part of the dome. Its splendour was again restored by 
the perseverance of the same prince ; and, in the thirty-sixth year of his 
reign, Justinian eolebrated the second dedication of a temple, which remains, 
after twelve centuries, a stately monument of his fame. The architecture 
of St. Sophia, which is now converted into the priiicii)al mosque, has been 
imitated by the Turkish sultans, and that venerable ])ile continues to excite 
the fond admiration of the Greeks, and the more rational curiosity of Euro- 
pean travellers. The eye of the spectator is disappointed by an irregular 
prospect of half domes and shelving roofs ; the western front, the principal 
approach, is destitute of simplicity and magnificence ; and the scale of 
dimensions has betm much surjjassed by several of the Latin cathedrals. 
But the architect, who first erected an aerial cupola, is entitled to the praise 
of bold design and skilful execution. 

The altar itself, a name which insensibly became familiar to Christian 
ears, was placed in the eastern recess, artificially built in the f(*rm of a dcini- 
cylinder ; and this saiicliuiry communicated by several doors with the sacristy, 
the vestry, the baptistery, and the contiguous buildings, siibservient cither to 
the pomp of worship or the private use of the ecclesiastical ministers. The 
memory of past calamities inspired Justinian with a wise resolution, that no 
wood, excei)t fur the doors, shuulJ he a<lmitU;d into the new edifice ; and 
the choice of the materials was a]»j)lied to the strength, the lightness, or 
the splendour of the res])ectivo ])arts. 'Hic solid ])iles wliich sustained the 
cupola were com])oso(l of huge blocks of freestone, hewn into squares and 
triangles, fortified by circles of iron, and firmly cemented by the infusion of 
lead and quicklime ; but the weight of the bupola was diminished by the 
levity of its substance, which consists either of pumice-stone, that floats in 
the water, or of bricks from the isle of Rhodes, five times less ponderous than 
the ordinary sort, 'riic whole frame of the edifice was constructed of brick ; 
but those base mfitcrials were concealed by a crust of marble ; and the inside 
of St. Sophia, the cupola, the two larger and the six smaller semi-domes, 
the walls, the hundred columns, and the pavement, delight even the eyes of 
barbarians with a l ich and variegated picture. 

A poet, who beheld the primitive lustre of St. Sophia, enumerates the 
colours, the shades, and the spots of ten or twelve marbles, jaspers, and por- 
phyries, which nature had profusely diversified, and which were blended and 
contrasted as it were by a skilful painter. The triumph of Christ was 
adorned with the last spoils of paganism ; but the greater part of these 
costly stones was extracted from the quarries of Asia Minor, the isles and 
continent of Greece, Egypt, Africa, and Gaul. Eight columns of porphyry, 
which Aurelian had placed in the temple of the sun, were offered by the piety 
of a Roman matron ; ejght others, of green marble, were presented by the 
ambitious zeal of the magistrates of Ephesus : both are admirable by their 
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size and beauty ; but every order of architecture disclaims their fantastic 
capitals. 

A variety of ornaments and figures was curiously expressed in mosaic ; 
and the images of Christ, of the Virgin, of saints, and of angels, which have 
been defaced by Turkish fanaticism, were dangerously exposed to the super- 
stition of the Greeks. According to the sanctity of each object the precious 
metals were distributed in thin leaves or in solid masses. Tlio balustrade of 
the choir, the capitals of the pillars, the ornaments of the doors and galleries, 
were of gilt bronze ; the spectator was dazzled by the glittering aspect of the 
cupola ; the sanctuary contained forty thousand pounds’ weight of silver ; 
and the holy vases and vestments of tlie altar were of the purest gold, en- 
riched with inestimable gems. Before the structure of the cliurch had risen 
two cubits above the ground, 4.(i,200 pounds were already consuine<t ; and 
the whole expense amounted to 320,000 pounds ; each leader, according to 
the measure of his belief, may estimate tlieir value eitlier in gold or silver ; 
but the sum of £1,000,000 sterling is the result of the lowest computa- 
tion. A magnitieent temple is a laudable monument of national taste and 
religion, aiuf the enthusiast who entered the dome of St. Sophia might be 
teini>tcd to suppose tliat it was the residence, or even the workinansuip, of 
the Deity. Yet how dull is the artifice, how insiguiHcant is tlie labour, if it 
he (compared with the formation of the vilest insect that crawls upon the 
surface of the temple I 


OTHER BUILDINGS OP JUSTINIAN 

So minute a description of an edifice which time has rosp(}cted may attest 
the truth and excuse tlie relation of the innumerable works, both in tJie capi- 
tal and provinces, which Justinian constructed on a smaller scale and less 
durable foundations.^ In Coiistaniinople alone, and the adjacent suburbs, 
he dedicated twenty-iivo churches to the honour of t’lirist, tlie V'irgin, and 
the saints ; most of these eliurches were decorated with marble and gold ; 
and their various situation Avas skilfully chosen in a populous B([uare, or a 
pleasant grove ; on the margin of the seashore, or on some lofty eminence 
which overlooked the coiitiiieiiLi of Knrope and Asia, 

The Virgin of Jerusalem might exult in the temple erected by her im- 
perial votary on a most ungrateful spot, whieli alTorded neitlier ground nor 
materials to the arcliLlect. A level Avas formed, by raising part of a deep 
valley to the heiglit of the mountain. Tlie stones of a neighbouring quarry 
Avere lieAvn into regular forms ; each block Avas fixed on a peculiar carriage, 
draAvu by forty of the strongest oxen, and the roads Avere widened for the 
jiassage of such enormous Aveights, J-.eI)aiion furnislicd licr loftiest cedars 
for the timbers of the church ; and the seasonable discovery of a vein of red 
marble supplied its beautiful coliimn.s, tAvo of Avhich, the supporters of the 
exterior iiortico, Avere esteemed the largest in the Avorld. 

The pious munificence of the emperor Avas diffused over the Holy Laud : 
and if reason should condemn the monasteries of both sexes Avhich Avero built 
or restored by Justinian, yet charity must applaud the wells Avhich he sank, 

* The six books of the Edifices of l»rocopiu8» are thus distributed. Tlic first Is confined to 
Uonstantluople ; the second includes Mesopotamia and Syria ; the third, Armenia and Uie huxine ; 
Uie fourth, Europe ; the fifth, Asia Minor and Palestine : the sixth, |‘:gypt ami Atrica. » 
forgotten by the emperor or the historian, who publlEibea tliis work of adulation before the date 

A.i>.) of its final coiuyie-si. 
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and the hospitals which he founded, for the relief of the weary pilgrims. 
The Bchismatical temper of Egypt was ill entitled to the royal bounty ; but 
in Syria and Africa some remedies were applied to the disasters of wars and 
earthquakes, and both Carthage and Antioch, emerging from their ruins, 
night revere the name of their gracious benefactor. 

Almost every saint in the calendar acquired the honours of a temple; 
almost every city of tlie empire obtained the solid advantages of bri(iges, 
hospitals, and aqueducts ; but the severe liberality of the monarch disdained 
to indulge his subjects in the popular luxury of baths and theatres. While 
Justinian laboured for the public service, he was not unmindful of his own 
dignity and ease. The llyzantino })alace, which had been damaged by the 
conflagration, was restored witli new magniiicenco ; and some notion may be 
conceived of the whole ediliec b}' the vestibule, or hall, which, from the 
doors perhaps, or the roof, was surnamed clialce. or the brazen. The dome 
of a sijacious quadrangb) was supported by massy pillars ; the pavement and 
walls were encrusted with manj’^-colourcd marbles — the emerald green of 
Laconia, the fiery red and the white Phrygisin stone, intersected witli veins 
of a sea-green liue ; the mosaic paintings of the dome and sides represented 
the glories of the African and Italian triumphs. 

On the Asiatic shore of the Propontis, at a small distance to the east of 
Chalcedon, the costly palace and gardens of IIera?um were prepared for the 
summer residence of Justinian, and more especially of Theodora. The poets 
of tlie age have celebrated the rare alliance of nature and art, the harmony 
of the nymphs of the groves, the fountains, and the waves; yet the crowd of 
attendants who followed tlie court complained of tlicir inconvenient lodgings, 
and the nymjdis were too often alarmed by the famous Porpbyrio, a whale of 
ten cubits in breadth and thirty in length, who was stranded at the mouth 
of the river Sangaris, after he had infested more than half a century the seas 
of Constantinople. 


rOKTIKrCATIONS 

The fortiticatioiis of Europe and Asia were multiplied by Justinian; but 
the repetition of those timid and fruitless precautions exposes to a philosophic 
eye the debility of the empire. From Helgrtde to the Euxiiie, from the con- 
flux of the Save to the mouth of the Danube, a chain of above fourjporc 
fortified places was extended along the banks of the great river. Single 
watch-towers were changed into spacious citadels ; vacant walls, which the 
engineers contracted or enlarged according to Jlhe natun* of the ground, were 
filled with colonies or garrisons ; a strong fortress defended the ruins of 
Trajan’s bridge, and several military stations affected to spread beyond the 
Danube the pride of the Uoman name. But that name was divested of its 
terrors ; the barbarians, in their aninuil inroads, passed and contemptuously 
repassed before these nseh?ss bulwarks ; and the inhabitants of the frontier, 
instead of reposing under the sliadow of the general defence, were compelled 
to guard, with incessant vigilance, their separate habitations. 

The solitude of ancient cities was replenished ; tlie new foundations of 
Justinian acquired, perhaps too hastily, the epithets of impregnable "kncl 
populous ; and the auspicious place of his own nativity attracted the grate- 
ful reverence of tlie vainest of princes. Under the name of Justiniana Prima- 
the obscure village of Tauresium became the seat of an archbishop and a pre- 
fect, whose jurisdicti(fn extended over seven warlike provinces of Illyricain» 
and the corrupt appellation of Giustendil still indicate^, about twenty miles 
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to tho south of Sophia, the residence of a Turkish saniak. For the use o{ 
the emperor’s countrymen, a cathedral, a palace, and an aqueduct were 
speedily constructed; the public and private edifices were adapted to the 
greatness of a royal city ; and the strength of the walls resisted, during 
the lifetime of Justinian, the unskilful assaults of the Huns and Slavonians. 
Their progress was sometimes retarded, and their liopes of rapine were dis^ 
appointed, by the innumerable castles which, in the provinces of Dacia, 
Epirus, Thessaly, Macedonia, and Thrace, a}>pear to cover tlie wliole face 
of the country. Six hundred of these forts were built or repaired by the 
emperor: but it seems reasonable to believe that the far greater part 
consisted only of a stone or brick tower, in the midst of a square or circular 
urea, which was surrounded by a wall and diicli, and tifforded in a moment 
of danger some protection to the peasants and cattle of the neighhoming 
villages. 

Yet these military works, which exhaustcil the public treasure, could not 
remove the just apprehensions of Justinian and his European sTihj(*ctfi. The 
warm baths of Anchialus in 'I'lirace were rendered as safe as tlicy were salu- 
tary; but the ricJi pastures of Thessalonica were foraged by the Scythian 
cavalry; the delicious vale of Tempe, three hundred miles from the Danube, 
was continually alarmed by the sound of war; and no unfortified spot, how- 
ever distant or solitary, could securely enjoy the blessings of peace. The 
straits of Tliermopylfc, Avhich seemed to pnUect, but wliich bad so often 
l)etrayed, the safety of Greece, were diligently strcngtheiu'd by ilie labours 
of Justinian. From the edge of the seashore, tbroiigli the forest and valleys, 
and as far as the summit of the Thessalian Mountains, a si roug wall was con- 
tinued, which occupied every practicable entrance. Instead of a liasty crowd 
of peasants, a garrison of two thousand soldiers was stationed along the ram- 
])art; granaries of corn and reservoirs of w'ater wore provided for tlieir use; 
and by a precaution that inspired the c()wardicc which it foresaw, convenient 
fortresses were erected for their retreat. 'Hie walls of (.V)rintli, overthrown 
by an earthquake, and the mouldering bulwarks of Atlicns and Platiea, were 
carefully restored ; the barbarians were discouraged by tlie prospect of 
successive and painful sieges ; and the naked cities of Peloponnesus were 
covered by the fortifications of the Isthmus of Corinth. 

At tlie extremity of Kurope* another peninsula, tlie Thracian Chersone- 
siis, ^*11118 three days’ journey into the sea, to form, with the adjacent shores 
of Asia, the straits of the Hellespont, The intervals between eleven popu- 
lous towns were filled by lofty woods, fair iiastures, and arable lands ; and 
the isthnuis, of thirty-seven stadia or furlongs, had been fortified by a Spar- 
tan general nine hundred years before the reign of Justinian. In an age of 
freeilom and valour, the slightest rampart may prevent a surprise ; and Pro- 
copius apjiears insensible of the superiority of ancient times, wdiile he prai.se 8 
the solid construction and double i)arapet of a wall whose long arms 
slretched on either side into the sea, but w’hose strength w'as deemed 
insufficient to guard the Chersonesus, if eacli city, and particularly Gal- 
lipoli and Sestos, had not been secured by their peculiar fortifications. 

The long wall, as it was emphatically styled, w^as a w'ork as disgraceful- 
in the object as it wras respectable in the execution. The riches of a capital 
diffuse themselves over the neighbouring country, and the territory of Con- 
•'itantinople, a paradise of nature, was adorned with tho luxurious gardens 
and villas of the sei^ators and opulent citizens. BuJ their wealth served 
nnly to attract the bold and rapacious barbarians ; the noblest of the 
Homans, in the bosolln of peaceful indolence, were led away into fecytmau 
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captivity, and their sovereign might view, from his pal^e, the hostile flames 
which were insolently spread to me gates of the kn^rial city. At the dis- 
tance only of forty miles, Anastasias was constrained to establish a last 
frqiitier ; his long wall, of sixty miles from the Propontis to the Euxine, 
the impotence of his arms ; and as the danger became more 
new fortifications were added by the indefatigable prudence of 

Justinian. 

Asia Minor, after the submission of the Isaiirians, remained without ene- 
mies and without fortifications. Those bold savages, who had disdained to 
be the subjects of (hdlienus, persisted 230 years in a life of independence 
and rapine. The most successful princes respected the strengtli of the 
mountains and the despair of the natives ; their fierce spirit was some- 
times soothed with gifts, and sometimes restrained by terror; and a mili- 
tary count, with three legions, fixed his permanent and ignominious station 
in the heart of the Roman provinces. 

If we extend our view from the troi)ic to the mouth of tlie Tanais, we 
may observe on one liand the precautions of Justinian to curb the savages 
of Ethiopia, and on tlie other the long walls which he constructed in 
Crimea for the protection of his fri(?iidly (ioths, a ctshmy of three thousand 
shepherds and warriors. From that peninsula to Trehizond, the eastern 
curve of the Euxine was secured by forts, by alliance, or by religion ; and 
the possession of Lazica, tlie (Jolchos of ancient, the Mingrelia of modern 
geography, soon became the object of an important war. I'lebizond, in after 
times the seat of a roniantic empire, was indebted to the liberality of 
Justinian for a churt!b, an a(]ueduct, and a castle, whose ditches are hewn 
in the solid rock. From that maritime city, a frontier line of five hundred 
miles may be drawn to the fortress of Circesiiim, tlie last Roman station on 
the Euphrates. 

Among the Itoinaii cities beyond the Euphrates, we distinguish two 
recent foundations, which were named from Theodosius and the relics of 
tlie martyrs, and two capitals, Ainida and Edessa, which are celebrated in 
the history of every age. Their strengtli was ]>roj)ortioned, by Justinian, 
to the danger of their silualioii. A ditcli ami palisade might be sufficient to 
resist the artless force of the cavalry of Scythia ; but more elaborate works 
were retjuired to sustain a regular siege against the arms and treasures of the 
greaUkiug. His skilful engineers understood the luothods of conducting 
deep mines, and of raising iilatforms to tlie level of the rampart ; he shook 
the strongest battlements with his military engines, and sometimes advtanced 
to the assault with u line of movable turrets on the backs of elephants. In 
the great cities of the East the disadvantage of space, perhaps of position, 
was compensated by the zeal of the people, who seconded the garrison in the 
defence of their country and religion ; and the fabulous promise of the Son 
of God, that Edessa should never be taken, filled the citizens with valiant 
confidence and cliilled the besiegers with doubt and dismay. 

The subordinate towns of Armenia and Mesopotamia were diligently 
strengthened, and the posts whicli appeared to have any command of ground 
or vater were occupied by numerous forts, substantially built of stone or 
more hastily erected with the obvious materials of earth and brick. Tffe eye 
*bf Justinian investigated every spot ; and his cruel precautions might attract 
the war into some lonely vale, whose peaceful natives, connected by trade 
anb marriage, were ignorant of national discord and the quarrels of princes. 
Westward of the Euphrates, a sandy desert extends above six hundred miles 
to the Red Sea. Nature had interposed a vacant ftilitude between the 
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ambition of two rival empires ; the Arabians, till Mohammed aroeo, were 
formidable only as robbers, and in the proud security of peace the fortifi- 
cations of Syria were neglected on the most vulnerable si^. 


SUPPRESSION OF THE SCHOOLS 

Justinian suppressed the sclioolsof Atliens and tJie coiisulsliip of Rome, 
which had given so many sages and heroes to inaukind. Boili tliese institu- 
tions had long since degenerated from their 
jirimitive glory ; yet some reproach may be 
justly inflicted on the avarice and jealousy of 
a prince by whose hands such venerable ruins 
w^ere destroyed. 

The schools of Alliens were protected by 
the wisest and most virtuous of the Roman 
princes. The library which Hadrian founded 
was placed in a portico, adorned with pictures, 
stJitues, and a roof of alabaster, and supported 
by one hundred columns of Phrygian marble. 

Tlic public salaries w’cre assigned by the gen- 
erous spirit of the Antoniiies; and each pro- 
lessor, of jwlitics, of rhetoric, of the platonic, 
the peripatetic, the stoic, and the epicurean 
philosophy, received an annual 8ti])end of 
ten thousand drachmse [or more than £800 
sterliiigl After tlie death of Marcus these 
liberal donations, and the privileges attiiched 
to the thrones of science, were abolisheil and 
revived, diininislied and enlarged ; but some 
vestige of royal bounty may be found under 
the successors of Constantine, and their arbi- 
trary choice of an innvortliy candidate might 
tempt the philosophers of Athens to regret the 
days of independence and poverty. It is re- 
markable that the impartial favour of the 
Antonines was bestowed on the four adverse sects of philosophy, which 
they considered as equally useful, or at least as equally innocent. 

The Gothic arms were less fatal to the schools of Athens Ilian the estab- 
lishment of a new religion, whose ministers superseded the exercise of reiison, 
resolved every question by an article of faith, and condemned the infidel or 
sceptic to eternal flames. In many a volume of laborious controversy they 
exposed the weakness of tlie understanding and the corruption of the heart, 
insulted human nature in the sages of antiquity, and proscribed the spirit of 
jihilosophical inquiry, so repugnant to the doctrine or at least to the temper 
of an humble believer. Tlie surviving sect of the platonists, wdiom Platd 
would have blushed to acknowledge, extravagantly mingled a sublime theory, 
with practice of superstition and magic ; and as they remained alone in 
the midst of a Christian w'orld, they indulged a secret rancour against the 
government of the church and the state, whose severity was still suspended 
over their heads. 

About a century after the reign of Julian, Proclus ^as jicrmitted to teach 
in the philosophic chs^r of the academy ; and such was his industry tliat he 
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frequently^ in the same day, pronounced five lessons and composed seven 
hundred lines. His sagacious mind explored tlie deepest questions of morals 
and metaphysics, and he ventured to urge eighteen arguments against the 
Chrl^an doctrine of the creation of the world. But, in the intervals of 
study, he personally conversed with Pan, ^sculapius, and Minerva, in whose 
mysteries he was secretly initiated, and whose prostrate statues he adored in 
the devout persuasion that the philosopher, who is a citizen of the universe, 
should be the priest of its various deities. An eclipse of the sun announced 
his approaching end ; and liis life, with that of his scholar Isidore, com- 
piled by two of their most learned disciples, exhibits a deplorable picture of 
the second childliood of liuinan reason. 

Yet the golden chain, as it was fondly styled, of the Platonic succession, 
continued fortv-four years from the death of Proclus to the edict of Justinian, 
which imposea a perpetual silence on tlie scliools of Athens, and excited tlie 
grief and indignation of the few remaining votaries of Grecian science and 
superstition. Seven friends and philosophers, Diogenes and licnnias, Eula- 
lias and Priscian, Damaseius, Isidore, and Simplicius, who dissented from tlie 
religion of their sovereign, embraced the resolution of seeking in a foreign 
land the freedom which was denied in their native country. They had licard, 
and they credulously believed, that the republic of Philo was realised in the' 
despotic goveriimeut of Pej-sia, and that a patriot king reigned over the hap- 
piest and most virtuous of nations. They were soon astonished by the 
natural discovery that Persia resembled the other countries of the globe; 
that Chosroes, who affected the name of a })hilosopher, was vain, cruel, and 
ambitious ; that bigotry and a spirit of intolerance prevailed among the Magi; 
that the nobles were haughty, the courtiers servile, and the magistrates un- 
just ; that the guilty sometimes escaped, and that the innocent wore often 
oppressed. 

The disappointment of the jihilosophers provoked them to overlook the 
re^al virtues of the Persians ; and they wci*e scandalised, more deeply perhaps 
than became their profession, with the jdurality of wives and concubines, 
the incestuous marriages, and the custom of exposing dead bodies to the dogs 
and vultures, instead of hiding them in the earth or consuming them with 
iire. Their reixmlaiice was expressed by a preciiiitate return, and they 
loudly declared that they had rather die oi^ the borders of the emjiire, than 
enjoy the wealth and favour of the barbarian. From this journey, however, 
they derived a benefit which reflects the purest lustre on the character of 
Chosroes. He required that the seven sages, who had visited the court of 
Persia, should he exeiii})tod fnmi the penal laws whie.h Justinian enacted 
against his pagan subjects; and tliis privilege, expressly stipulated in a 
treaty of peace, was guaided by the vigilance of a powerful mediator.^ 

Simplicius and his conqianions ended their lives in peace and obscurity ; 
and as they left no disciiJes, they terminate the long list of Grecian philoso- 
phers, who may be justly praised, notwithstanding their defects, as the wisest 
and most virtuous of their eonlcmporaries. Tlie writings of Simplicius are 
now extant. His physical and metaphysical commentaries on Aristotle have 
passed away with the fashion of the times ; hut his moral interpretation 
of Epictetus is ])re8erved in the library of nations as a classic book, 
most excellently adapted to direct the will, to jiurify the lieart, and to con- 
firm the understanding, by a just eoiifidenee in the nature both of God and 
man. 

1 Agathias <' relates this curious story. Chosroes ascended the throne in the year 531, and 
made his first peace Tvitli the Komaus in the beginning of 533. 
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EXTINCTION OF THE HOMAN CONSULSHIP 

About the same time that Pythagoras first invented the appellation of 
philosopher,, liberty and the consulship were founded at Rome by the elder 
Brutus. The first magistrates of the republic had been chosen by the people 
to exercise, in the senate and in the camp, the powers of peace and war whujli 
were afterwards translated to the emperors. But the tradition of ancient 

S was long revered by the Romans and Imrbarians. The Gothic histo- 
rdanest applauds the consulsliip of 'rhoodorio s».s the height of all 
temporal glory the king of Italy himself eongralulates tliose annual favour 
ites of fortune, who witlioiit the cares enjoyed the splendour of the throne; 
and at the end of a thousand years two consuls were created h\ rhe sovt'Teigns 
of Rome and Constantinople, for the sole purpose of giving a date to thi* year 
and a festival to tlie people. Biit the exj)ense..s of this festi\ ah in which the 
wealthy and the vain aspired to surpass their ])redeoessors, iiisensibly arose 
to the enormous sum of £80,000 fiterling; the wisest senaioi-s declined a 
useless honour, wliicli involved tlie certain ruin of the'r fa»niIieH; and to this 
reluctance we should impute the frequent chasms in the last, age of the 
consular fasti. 

The predecessors of Justinian liad assisted from ihc public treasui'es the 
dignity of the less opulent candidates: the avaricti of that prince preferred 
the cheaper and more convenient metliod of advicis and rt*gulation. Seven 
processions or spectacles was the number to which his edict confined the 
horse and chariot races, the athletic sports, the music and pantomimes of 
the theatre, and the hunting of wdld beasts; and small pieces of silver were 
discreetly substituted for the gold medals wldvrh had always excited tumult 
and drunkenness when tlniy w'ere scattered with a jn of use hand among the pop- 
ulace. Notwithstanding these precautions and liis own example, the succes- 
sion of consuls finally ceased in the thirteenth year of Justinian, wdiose despotic^ 
temper miglit be gratified l)y the silent extinction of a title which admonished 
the Romans of their ancient freedom. 


THE VANDA Lie WAlt 

When Justinian asccuided the throne, about fifty years after the fall of 
the Western Enqnre, the kingdoms of the Goths and Vandals had obtained 
a solid, and, as it might seem, a legal establishment, both in Euroi)e and 
Africa. The titles whieli Roman victories had inscribed wore erased with 
equal justice by the sword of tlic barbarians; and their successful rapine 
derrvea a more venerable sanction from time, from treaties, and from the 
oaths of fidelity, already repeated by a second or tliird generation of obedi- 
ent subjects. 

After Rome lierself had been strippetl of tlie imperial purple, the princes 
of Constantinople assumed the sole and sacred sceptre of the monarchy ; 
demanded, as their riglitful inheritance, the provinces which liad been sub- 
dued by the consuls or possessed by the (.■aesars ; and feebly aspired to 
deliver their faithful subjects of the West from the usurpation of heretics 
and barbarians. The execution of tliis splendid design "ivas in some degree 
reserved for Justinian. During the first five years of liis reign, he reluctantly 
waged a costly and unprofitable war against Persia ; till his pride submitted 

t\Theodoric himaelf, according to CaasIodorus,i claimed to modtl his policy on the Roman, 
and said to Auostaslua, ** Our kingdom ia an imitation of yours.**] 
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to Ml «i&Mt£oaii» ond ho piirohaoed«>at the price of ^440,000 [<t2,200,000], 
Hie beotiftt ol a ptecarioas trace in the language of both nations, was 

dlgoUM Hith the appellation of the endless peace.” The safety of the East 
enabled the emperor to em])1oy his forces against the Vandals ; and the 
internal state of Africa afforded an honourable motive and promised a power* 
fill support to the Roman arms. 

According to the testament of the founder, the African kingdom had 
lineally descended to Hilderic, the eldest of the Vandal princes. A mild 
disposition inclined the son of a tyrant, the grandson of a conqueror, to pre- 
fer the counsels of clfincncy and peace ; and his iiccessioii was marked by the 
salutary edict which restoVod two hundred bishops to their churches, and 
allowed the free juofossion of the Atlianasian Creed. But the Catholics 
accepted, with cold and transient gratitude, a favour so inadequate to their 
pretension.s, and tlic virtues of llildcric offended the }>rejudices of his 
countrymen. The Ariaii clergy presumed to insinuate tliat lie had renounced 
the faith, and the soldiers more loudly complained that he had degenerated 
from the courage of his ancestors. Ilis ambassadors were suspected of a 
secret and disgraceful negotiation in tlie Byzantine court ; and bis general, 
the Achilles, as In* was named, of the Vandals, lost a battle against the naked 
and disorderly Moors. 

The public discontent was exasperated by Gclimcr, whose age, descent, 
and military fame ga\c him an apjiarent title to the suci ession. lie assumed, 
with the consent of the nation, the leinsof government; and his unfortuiiato 
sovereign sank \Nithoiit a struggle from the throne to a dungeon, where he 
was strictly guaidcd, with a faithful counsellor and his unpopular nephew, 
the Achilles of the Vandals. But the indulgence Avhich Hilderic had shown 
to his Catholic subjects had powerfully lecommended him to the favour of 
Justinian, who, for the benefit of his own sect, could acknowledge the use 
and justice of religious toleration; their alliance, vliile the nephew of Jus- 
tin remained in a pii\ate station, was cemented by the mutual exchange of 
gifts and letters, and the omj)croi Justinian asserted the cause of royalty 
and friendship. 

Ill tw'o successive embassies, he admonished the usurper to repent oT hio 
treason, or to ah.stain at least from any further violence, w'hich might pro- 
voke the di.spleasure ol (iod and of the Homans; to reverence tlie laws qf 
kindred and succession, and to suffer an iiifiAii old man peaceably to end his 
da\s, either on the throne of Carthage or in the palace of Constantinople. 
The passions or even the prudem*e of Gelimer compelled him to reject the.se 
requests, W'hich were urged in the haughty tone of menace and command; 
and he justified his ambition in a language rarely spoken in the H\zantinc 
couit, by alleging the right of a free jieople to remove or jmnish their chief 
magistrate, wlio had faihsl in execution of the kingly office. After this 
fruitless expostulation, the captive monarch w'aa more rigorously treated, 
his nej)hew w’a.s deprived of his c\eN, and the cruel Vandal, eontident in his 
strength and distance, dciidod the vain threats and slow preparations of 
the emperor of the Hast. Justinian resolved to deliver or revengo his friend, 
Gelimer to maintain liis usurpation ; and the w'ar was preceded, according to 
the practice of ci\ ilised nations, by the most solemn protestations that each 
party was sincerely desirous of jieaee. 

The report of an African w'ar was grateful only to the vain and idle 
populace of Con8tantino])le, whose poverty exempted them from tribute and 
wdiose cowardice was fcldom exposed to military service. But the wiser 
citizens, who judged of the future by the past, revolved in their memory the 
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immense loss, both of men and money, which the empire had sustained in 
the expedition of Basiliscns. The troops, whieh aftmr five laborious cam- 
paigns had been recalled from the Persian frontier, dreaded the sea, the 
climate, and the arms, of an unknown enemy. 

The forces of the Vandals were diminisliecl by discoixl and suspicion • 
the Roman armies were animated by the spirit of Belisarius, one of those 
heroic names which are familiar to every age and to every nation. 


nEusAim 8 


The Africanus of New Rome wius boni» and educated, among the 

Thracian peasants, ^ without any of those advantagt s wliii li had formed the 
virtues of the elder and younger Scipio — a noble origin, liiniial studies, and 
the emulation of a free state. The 
silence of a loquaoious secretary may 
be admitted to j)rove that tlie youtn 
of Belisarius c.ould not afford any sub- 
ject of praise ; he served, most iw- 
suredly with valour and reputation, 
among the private guards of Justinian ; 
and when his patron became emperor, 
the domestic tvas promoted to military 
command. After a bold inroad int(> 

Pers-Armenia, in wliich his glory w^as 
shared by a colleague and his ]>rogress 
was chocked by an enemy, Ilelisarius 
repaired to the important statioji of 
Dara, wliere he first accepted the 
service of Procopius,/ the faithful com- 
panion and diligent liistorian of Ids 
exploits. 

Peace relieved him froin the guard 
of the eastern frontier, and his con- 
duct ill the sedition of C'onstantinoplc 
amply discharged his obligations to 
tlie emperor. Wlieii tlie African Avar 
became the tojnc of popular discourse 
and secret deliberation, each of the 
Homan generals was apprehensive, 
rather than ambitious, of the dangerous 
honour; but as soon as Justinian had 
declared his preference of superior 
merit, their envy was rekindled by the 

unanimous applause which Avas given to the choice of IJclisarius. 
per of the Byzantine court may encourage a sus])icion that- the hero Avas 
darkly assisted by the intrigues of hisAvife, the fair and subtle Antonina, Avho 
alternately enjoyed the confidence and incurred the hatred of the empress 
Theodora. TJie birth of Antonina was ignoble ; she descended from a fam- 
ily of charioteers ; and her chastity has been stained Avith the foulest reproach. 



A Vanuai. <.iiiKr 


The tein- 


[} Procopius/ says he was horn in a districl of Thrace called fk'riiuinia. 
Tlammer * his name is a Slavonic word, “ Belltair,” meaning “ white prince. 
It Slavonic, but translates it ** white dawn."] 


According to Von 
Bury ^ also thinks 
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witb. lonff «nd abaolute power over the mind of her illustrious 
■hilwiM*** jf m 'ii AuitcnSm disdained the merit of conjugal fidelity, she 
a mnly friendship to Belisarius, whom she accompanied with 
^tpMQnted resolution in all the liardsliips and dangers of a military life. 

. Wie preparations for tlie African war were not unworthy of the last contest 
IkStween llome and C’arthage. The pride and flower of the army consisted 
of tile guards of Belisarius, who, according to the pernicious indulgence of the 
times, devoted themsehcs by a particular oath of fidelity to the service of 
their Patrons. Tlicir strLMigtli and stature, for which they had been curi- 
ously selected, the goodness of their horses and armour, and tlie assiduoils 
practice of all the (*\ercises of ^^ar, enabled them to act whatever their cour- 
age might i)ro!npt ; and their courage was exalted by the social honour of 
their rank, and the i)ersonal {imbition of favour and fortune. 

Five hundred liMiisports, navigated by twenty thousand mariners of 
Egypt, Cilicia, and Ionia, were collected in the luul>our of Constantinople. 
The smallest of tlicse vessels may be comj)iited at thirty, the largest at five 
hundred tons; and tlie fair average will supply an allowance, lil)eral but not 
profuse, of about one hiiiidred thousand tons, for the reception of thirty- 
five tiiousaiid sol'liers and sailors, of five tlious«ind horses, of anus, engines, 
and military stores, and of a sufKcient stock of w^ater and pro\isioiis for a 
voyage pcrliaj)s of three* luoutlis. The proud galleys, 'which in foniier ages 
swept the IMediterianeau with so many hundred oars, had long sinee disaj)- 

i )earcd ; and the fleet of .lustiiiifUi was eseorted only by ninety-two light 
irigantines, covered frtun the missile wTapons of the enemy and row'ed by 
two thousand of the brave and robust youth of Constantinople. Twenty- 
t\vo generals an* mum‘d, most of w’hom were afterw'ards di8tinj»uislied in the 
wars of Africa and Italy; but the supreme command, both by land and sea, 
was delegated to 15elis.irius alone, w'itb «i boundless po’werof acting aceording 
to his discretion, as if tie* (unperor himself were present. The separation of 
the naval and military jirofessioiis is at once the effect and the cause of the 
modern improvements in the science of navigation and maritime war. 

If Golimor had been informed of the approach of the enemy, he must 
liave delayed the conquest of Sanliiiia for tlie immediate defence of his 
person and kingdom. 

A detachment of o0t)0 soldiers and 120 galleys would have joined tlie 
remainingfoices of the Vandals; and the descendant of Genseric might have 
surprised and rippressed a tied of deep-laden transports, incapable of action, 
and of light brigantines, that seemed only qualified for flight. Belisarius 
had secretly t re iiibleil when ho overheard his soldiers, in the passage, embold- 
ening each otlier to confess their apprehensions ; if tliey were once on shore, 
they ho})ed to uiaiiitain the honour of their arms ; but if they should be 
attacked al sea, they did not blusli to acknowledge that they wanted courage 
to contend at tlie saim* time vvitli the winds, tlie v\av'cs, and the barbarians. 
The knowledge of then sentiments decided Belisarius to seize the first oppor- 
tunity of landing them on tlie coast of Africa, and he ])rudontly rejected, in 
a council of war, the proposal of sailing witli the lieet and army into the 
port of Carthage. 

Three mouths after their departure from Constantinople, the men and 
horses, the arms and military stores, were safely disembarked, and five soldiers 
were left as a guard on board each of the ships, 'U’hieh were disposed in the 
form of a semicircle. The remainder of the troops occupied a camp on 
the sea shore, which they fortified according to ancient discipline with a ditch 
and rampart ; and the discovery of a source of fret^ water^ while it allayed 
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the thiret, eixottod ibt ooufidence, of the Romaius. Tlio next 

morning, some of tlm neiij^btating gardens were pillaged ; and Belisariiia, 
after c&stising Uie offendeara, embraced the slight occasion, bnt the decisive 
moment, of inculcating the maxims of justice, moderation, and genuine 
policy. “When I first accepted the commission of subduing Africa, I 
depended much less,” said the general, “on the numbers, or even the 
bravery, of my troops, than u])on the friendly disj)OHition of the natives 
and tlieir immortal hatred to the Vandals. You alone can deprive me of 
this hope ; if you eontinue to extort by rapine what might be purchased for 
a little moii(*y, .such acts of violeneo will reconcile these implacable enemies, 
and unite them in a just and holy league against the invaders of theii 
country.” 

These exhortations were enforced by a rigid diseipliiio, of w'hieh tin* sol- 
diers themselves soon felt and jiramed the salutary effects. ’’I'ln inhabitants, 
instead of deserting their houses or hiding their coin, supplied the Homans 
with a fair and libeial market; the ci\il officers of the province continued 
to exercise their functions in the name of Justinian ; and the clergy, from 
moti\cs of conscience and interest, assiduously laboured to ])romote the 
cause of a (\illiolic emperor. 

Belisariub advanced without opposition as far as ^Hrjisse, a palace of tlie 
Vandal kings, at the distance of fifty miles from ('aii’hagc. The near 
aiiproach of the Homans to Carthage filled the mind of (leliiner with anx- 
iety and terror. He prudently wished to protract the war till his brother, 
^ith bis ^eteran troops, should return from the conquest of Sardinia; and 
he now lamented the rash poliey of his ancestors, wdio, by de.stroying the 
fortilications of Africa, liad left him only tlic dangerous resource of risk- 
ing a battle in the neighbourhood of his capital. The Vandal eomiueroro, 
from their original number of 50, <100, were multiplied, without ineludinpf 
tlieir women and ehildren, to 100,000 fighting men; and siuli forces, ani- 
mafed w'itli ^alour and union, might ha\e crushed at tJieir first landing 
the feeble and exhausted bauds of the Homan general. But the friends of the 
captive king A^ere more inclined to accept the invitations than to resist 
lh(* ju'ogrcss of Belisarius ; and many a proud barbarian disguised his aver- 
sion to war under the more specious name of his hatred to the usurper. Yet 
the authority and promises of f-Telimer collected a formidable army, and his 
plans were eoiieerted with some degree of military skill. 

An order was despatched to his brother Arainatas, to collect all the 
forces of C.irtliage and to encounter the VtUi of the Homan army at the dis- 
tance of ten miles frcmi the city; his nephew (Tibamuiid, wdtli two thousand 
b(»i*se, was destined to attack their left, wdieii the monarch himself, vd^o 
.silently' I’ollow'ed, sliould charge their rear, in a situation which excluded 
them from the aid or even the view of their fleet. But the rashness of 
Animatas W'as fatal to himself and liis country. lie anticipated the hour of 
the attack, outstripped his t<irdy followers, and w'as pierced w'ith a mortal 
w'ound, after he had slain wdtli his own hand tw'olvc of his boldest antago- 
nists. His Vandals fled to ("arthage; the higliway, almost ten miles, was 
strewed w'ith dead bodies; and it seemed inore<lible that such multitudes 
could be slaughtered by the sw'ords of three hundred Romans. The nephew 
of Gelimer was defeated, after a slight combat, by the six hundred Maw- 
getaj ;• they did not equal the third i>art of his numbers, but each Scythian 
was fired by the example of his chief, who gloriously exercised the privilege 
of his family by riding foremost and alone to shoot Hhe first arrow against 
the enemy. 
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In the meanwhile Gelimer himflelf) ignara&tf 9 $ Ihe 
by the windings of the hills, inadvotentily Ms^ the BeiQAqi army and 
reached the scene of action where Ammatas had faUen. He wept the fate 
of his brother and of Carthage, charged with irresistible fury the advancing 
squadrons, and miglit have pursued and }>erhaps decided the victory if he 
hid not wasted those inestimable moments in the discharge of a vain though 
pious duty to the doad.i 

While his spirit was broken b}' this mournful office, he heard the trumi)et 
of Belisaiins, who, leaving Antonina and his infantry in the camp, pressed 
forward with his guards and the remainder of the cuvalry to rally his flying 
troops and to restore the fortune of the day. Aluch room could not Ins 
found in this disorderly battle for llic talents of a general ; but the king fled 
before the hero; and the Vandals, accustomed only to a Moorish enemy, 
were incapable of withstanding the anns and discijiline of the Romans.* 
Gelimer lelired witli Ijast} steps towards the desert of Numidia; but he had 
soon the consolation of learning that his private «)rders for the execution of 
Hilderic and liis captive friends liad been faithfully obeyed. The tyrant's 
revenge w’as useful only to his enemies. 'Fhe death of a lawdul ])rinec excited 
the compassi«)ii of his people; his life might have jierplexed the vietoriou.s 
Romans; and the lieiitcnaJit of Justinian, by a crime of which lie was inno- 
cent, w’as rc'lioved from the jiainful alternative of forfeiting liis honour or 
relinquishing his conquests. 


nr.LTSAlllUS ENTERS CAUTILVGE 

Belisarius was soon satisfied that he might confide, w'ithoul danger, in the 
peaceful and friendly 4ispcei of the capital, ('arthage blazed with innumer- 
able torches, the signals of the jniblu joy; the ch.iiii was leinoved that 
guarded tlie entrance of tlic jiorl ; the gates were Ihrow'n (»pen, and the ])eo- 
plo, with acclanialioiis of gratitude, hailed and invited their Roman deliver- 
ers. The del eat of the \"andals and the freedom of Africa were announced 
to the city on the cnc of St. (’yiirian, when the churches were already adorned 
and illuminat(*d for llie festival of the niart}r, whom tlirec centuries of 
superstition h.id almost raised to .i local deity. Tlie Ariaiis, conscious that 
their reign had e\])ircd, resigned the temple to the ('atholics, who rescued 
their saint from prof.ine hands, pi*rfonned the lioly rites, and loudly pio- 
claimcd the creed of Athanasius and Justinian. One awful hour reversed 
the fortunes of llie eontending paities. 

The suppliant Vandals, who had so lateh indulged the vices of conquer- 
ors, sought a humble refuge in tlie sanctuary of the church; wliile the 
merchants of the East vvc*re (lolivered from the deepest dniigeon of the palace 
by their affrighted kee]>er, who implored the jirotection of Ids captiv’es, and 
showed them, through .iii aperture in the wall, the sails of a Roman fleet. 
Rut the imperial fleet, advancing with a fair wind, steered through the nar- 
row entrance of the (loletta, and oeenpied, in the deep and capacious 

n Bury / calls this an ‘■ainiabli* iiiipruclenro ""j 

_ “The army of BclisanuH was chiefly comjiosod of barbarian iiiercenariea, whom he had 
trained to Roman discipline and stratecfv'- But the illlulo^t^ of the Vandals, whose ancestirs 
had conquered hosts still better drilled, proceeded from the des;pneracy which was Sireflldy com- 
mencing, after a residence of only thirty >ears in Africa. Now that they had bMp^for a 
century masters of the count. y, the cause, which was shown then to have enervated bad 
operate with progressive effect, and reduced them to a state almost as helpless and hopeless Os 
that of the people whom they had subjugated. 
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of Tiini% h aeciUv station flvO miles from the capital. No sooner wus 
Bdkarius informad of their ai^rital than he despatcluHl orders that the great- 
est part of the mariners should be immediately landed to join the triumph 
and to swell the apparent numbers of the Romans. Before he allowed them 
to enter the gates of Carthage, he exliorted them, in « disfour.se worthy of 
himself and the occasion, not to disgrace tlie glory of their aims; and to 
remember that the Vandals had been the tyrants,* hut tliat tliey wore the 
deliverers of the Africans, who must now be respectejl as tlic voluntary and 
affectioiinte subjects of their common sovereign. 

The Romans inarched tliroiigh the streets in close ranks, jirejjuis d f(rr 
battle if an enemy had a])j)eared; the strict order imiiiilained In the ^^eneral 
imprinted on their minds tlie duly of obedience; and in an ag* i.i'whioh 
custom and impunity almost sanctified the abuse of coequest, tli*- ii usof 
one man repressed the pas.sions of a vie loiious army. 'Dk voice <»f menace 
and complaint w^as silent; the trade of Car- 
thage was not interrupted; while Africa 
changed her master and her government, 
tlie shops continued open and busy ; and the 
soldiers, after snfticieiit guards bad been 
posted, modestly departed to the houses 
which were allotted for their rccei>tion. 

Bolisariiis fixed his residence in the pal.iee. 

He seated himself on the throne of (leu- 
scrie ; accepted and distributed the barburie 
spoil; grunted their lives to the siij)pliant 
Vandals ; and laboured to repair the dam- 
age which the suburb of IVIiUidracium Jiad 
sustained in tlio preceding niglit. 

1lie fortific.it ions of C’ariliage had alone 
])een exempted from the general prosei iption ; 
but in the reign of ninety-live years they 
were .suffered to decay by the thunglitlcss 
and indolent Vandahs. A wiser eonqueior 
lestored with incredilile despatcli the walls 
and ditches of tlie city. His liberality 
eneour.iged the w'orkmcn ; the soldiers, the 
mariners, and the citizens vied with each 
other ill the salutary hilamr ; and Gelimer, w’ho had fe.ircd to trust his 
])erson in an open town, beheld with astonishment and despair tlie rising 
stis^ngtli of an impregnable fortress. 

Tiiat unfortiinale monarcli, after the loss of liis capital, applied himself 
to collect the remains of an army scattered, rather than ilestroyed, by the 
preceding battle ; and the hopes of pillage attracted soiiu' AIoorisli bands t<) 
the standard of Gelimer. He encamped in the fields of Bulla, lour days’ 
journey from (\irthage ; insulted the capital, which he deprived of the use 
of an aqueduct ; proposed a higli reward lor tlie liead of every Roman ; 
affected to spare the persons and property of his Atricaii subjects, and 
secretly negotiated with the xVriaii sectaries and the coiifedeiatc Huns. 

Hniler these circumstances, the conquest of Sardinia served only to aggra- 
Mite histlistreRS ; he reflected vvitli the deepest anguish that he had wuHted, in 
that ifteless enterprise, five thousand of his bravest trpops ; and he read, with 
grief dlnd shame, the victorious letters of his brother Zaiio, wlio expressed a 
sanguine tsonfidenc^ that the king, after the example of their ancestors, had 
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already chastised the rashness of the Roman invader. Alas ! my brother,** 
replied Gelimer, “ heaven 1ms declared against our unhappy nation. While 
you have subdued Sardinia, we have lost Africa. No sooner did Bclisarius 
appear with a handful of soldiers, than courage and prosperity deserted the 
cause of the Vandals. Your nephew (libamund, your brother Ammatas, 
have been betrayed to death by tlie cowardice of their followers. Our 
horses, our ships, Carthage itself, and all Africa, are in the power of the 
enemy. Yet the Vandals still prefer an ignominious repose, at the expense 
of their wives and children, their w(;alth and liberty. Nothing now remains 
except the held of Hulla and tht* hope of your valour. Abandon Sardinia j- 
fly to our relief ; I’estore our eini)ire, or perish by our side.*’ On the receipt 
of this epistle, Zano im])art(Hl his grief to the princi])al Vandals ; but the 
intelligence Avas ])i‘udenU3" concealed from the natives of the island. 

The troops embarked in T20 galleys at tlio port of (’agliari, cast anchor 
the third day on the confines of Mann^tania, and hastily pursued their march 
to join the royal standard in the camp of Hulla. Mournful was the interview. 
The two brothers embraced, they w^ept in silence ; no questions were asked 
of the Sardinian victory, no inquiries were made of the African misfortunes ; 
they saw before their eyes the whole extent of their calamities, and the 
absence of their wives and children afforded a melancholy proof that either 
death or captivity had bc(*n their lot. 

The languid sjarit of the Vandals was at length awakened and united by 
the entreaties of their king, the example of Zano, and the instant danger 
which threatened their monarchy and religion. The military strength of 
the nation advanced to battle ; and such was the rapid increase that, before 
their army reached Trieameron, about twenty miles from Carthage, they 
might boast, perhaps with some exaggeration, that th(‘y surpassed in a ten- 
fold proportion the diminutive powers of the Romans. Rut these powers 
were under the command of Rclisarius ; and as he was conscious of tlieir 
superior merit, lie pm-mittiMl the barbarians to surjiriso him at an unseason- 
able hour. The Romans were instantly under arms. A rivulet covered their 
front; the cavalry formed the first line, which Rclisarius supported in tlie 
centre, at the head of five liundred guards ; the infantry, at some distance, 
was posted in the second line ; and tlie vigilance of the general watched the 
separate station and ambiguous faith of the MUssagettc, who secretly reserved 
their aid for the cnmjuerors. 

Zano, with the troo])s whieli had followed him to the conquest of Sarilinia, 
was placed in tlie centre ; and the throne of (lenseric might have stood, if 
the multitude of Vandals had imitated tlieir intrepid resolution. Casting 
away their lances and missile weapons, they drew their swords, and expected 
the charge. The Roman cavalry thrice passed the rivulet, they were thrice 
reimlsed ; and the conllict was iirmly maintained till Zano fell, and the stand- 
ard of Rclisarius was displayed. (Tclimer retreated to his camp ; the Huns 
joined the pursuit, and the victors despoiled the bodies of the .slain. Yet no 
more than fifty Romans ami eight liundred Vandals w’ere found on the field 
of battle ; so inconsiderable was the carnage of a day which extinguished 
a nation and transferred the cmiiire of Africa. 

In the evening Rclisarius led his infantry to the attack of the camp; 
and the pusillanimous flight of Gelimer exposed the vanity of his recent 
declarations that to tlie vanquished death was a relief, life a burden, and 
infamy the only object^xif terror. His departure was secret ; but as soon as 
the' Vandals discovered that their king had deserted tliem, they hastily dis- 
persed, anxious only for their personal safety and cardlesa of every object 
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that is dear or valuably to mankind. The Romans entered the camp 
without resistance, and the wildest scenes of disorder were veiled in tlio 
darkness and confusion of the night. Every barbarian who met their 
swords was inhumanly massacred ; their widows aiid daughters, as rich heirs 
or beautiful concubines, were embraced by the licentious soldito-s ; and avarice 
itself was almost satiated with the treasures of gold and silver, the aecmnu- 
lated fruits of conquests or economy in a long period of prosperitv «'ind peace. 
In this frantic search tlie troops, even of liclisarius, forgot tlieir eaufioii and 
respect. Intoxicated with lust and rapine, they exploreil in small parties, or 
Slone, the adjacent iields, tlie woods, the rocks, and Hh; caverns, that might 
possibly conceal any desirable prize; laden with hooty, they deserted their 
Ejinks, and wandered, witliout a guide, on tlie high-road t(» Oarthag*-; and if 
the flying enemies laid dared to return, very few of the conquenM-. w juld 
have escaped. 

Deeply sensible of the disgrace and danger, Relisarius passed an appre- 
hensive night on the iield of victory; at the ihiwn i>f day he nlantctl his 
standard on a hill, recalled liis guards and veterans, .ind giailiiaily restored 
the modesty and obedience of the camp. It was erpially the . oiieern «)f the 
Roman general to subdue the liostile and to save the [irostratc barharian ; 
and the suppliant Vandals, wlio could be found only in cliurclies, were pro- 
tected by bis antliority, disarmed, and sej)aratoly confined, that tliey might 
neither disturb the public peace nor become the victims of |>oj)iilav revenge. 
After despatching a light detachment to tread the footstejis of (lelimer, he 
advanced with his whole army about ton days’ march, as far as llij)])() Regius, 
which no longer possessed the relics of St. Augustine. I'lic season, and the 
(jcrtain intelligence that the Vandal liad lied to the inaccessible country of 
the Moors, determined Helisarius to relinquish the vain pursuit and to fix 
his winter quarters at Carthage. From thence bo dcspalchod bis principal 
lieutenant to inform the emperor that, in the sjiace of three montlis, he had 
achieved the conquest of Africa. 

Belisarins spoke the language of truth. Tlie surviving Vandals yielded, 
witliout resistance, their arms and their freedom ; the neighbourhood of Car- 
thage submitted to bis presence, and the more distant provinces W'cre suc- 
cessively subdued by the report of bis victory. Tripolis was coiifirined in 
lier voluntary allegiance ; Sardinia and ( kirsiea surrendered to an officer 
who carried, imstead of a sword, the head of the valiant Zano ; and the isles 
of Majorca, Minorca, and Yvica consented to remain a humble appendage 
of the African kingdom. Ciesarca, a royal city, which in looser geography 
may be confounded with the modern Algiers, was situate thirty days* march 
to the westward of (kirthage; by land, the road was infested by the Moors; 
but the sea was open, and the Romans were now masters of the sea. 

An active and discreet tribune sailed as far as the straits, wlierc he occu- 
lted Septcin or Ceuta, which rises opposite to Gibraltar on the African coast; 
that remote place was afterwards adorned and fortified by Justinian ; and he 
seems to liave indulged the vain ambition of extending his empire to the 
columns of Hercules. He received the messengers of victory at the time 
when lie was preparing to publish the pandects of the Roman law; and '(lie 
devout or jealous emperor celebrated the divine goodness, and confe.ssed, in 
silence, the merit of his successful general. Impatient to abolish tlie tem- 
poral and spiritual tyranny of the Vandals, he proceeded without delay to the 
full establffiiment of the Catholic church. Her juriscyction, wealth, and im- 
munities, perhaps the most essential part of episcopal religion, were restored 
ftud amplified with if liberal hand ; the Arian worship was suppressed ; the 
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Donatist meetings were proscribed, and the synod of Carthage, by the voice 
of 217 bishops, applauded the just measure of pious retaliation. 

On such an occasion, it may not be presumed that many orthodox prel- 
ates were absent ; but the comparative smallness of their number, whi^ in 
ancient councils had been twice or even thrice multiplied, most clearly indi- 
cates the decay both of the church and state. Wliile Justinian approved 
himself the defender of the faith, he entertained an ambitious hope that his 
victorious lieutenant would speedily enlarge the narrow limits of his dominion 
to the space which they occupied before the invasion of the Moors and Van- 
dals ; and Helisarius was instructed to establish live dukes or commanders in 
the convenient stations of Trijjulis, Leptis, Cirta, Caisarea, and Sardinia, and 
to compute the military force of palatines or borderers that iniglit be sufficient 
for the defence of Africa. The kingdom of the V^irulals was not unw^orthy 
of the presence of a pricLorian prefect ; and four consulars, three presidents, 
were appointed to administer the seven provinces under his civil jurisdiction. 
After the departure of Belisarius, who acted by a high and special commis- 
sion, no ordinary i)rovision was made for a master-general of the forces ; but 
tJie ofiice of pnetoriaii prefect was entrusted to a soldier; the civil and mili- 
tary pow'ers were united, according to the practice of Justinian, in the chief 
governor; and the representative of the emperor in Africa, as well as in 
Italy, was soon distinguished by the appellation of exarch. 


TRIUMPH AND MEEKNESS OF RELISARIUS 

Yet the conquest of Africa w^as imperfect till her former sovereign Avas 
delivered, either alive or dead, into the hands of the Koinaiis. Doubtful of 
the event, (Tclimer had given secret orders tliat a part of his treasure should 
be transported to Spain, where he hoped to Hiul a secure refuge at the court 
of the king of the Visigoths. But these intentions were disappointed by 
accident, treachery, and the indefatigable pursuit of his enemies ; when tlie 
royal captive accosted his comjueror, lie burst into a tit of laughter. The 
crowd might naturally believe that extreme grief had deprived Gelimer of 
Ills souses; hut in tliis mournful state, unseasonable mirth insiiuuited to more 
intelligent observers that the vain and transitory scenes of human greatness 
are unworthy of a serious thought. 

Their contempt was soon justified ]>y a new example of a vulgar tnitli — 
that flattery adheres to power, and envy to sujjerior merit. The chiefs of 
the Homan army presumed to think themselves the rivals of a hero. Their 
private despatches maliciously affirmed that the coniiueror of Africa, strong 
in lus reputation and the public love, conspired to seat himself on the throne 
of the Vandals. .lustinian listened with too patient an ear ; and his silence 
was the result of jealousy rather than of confidence. An honourahle alter- 
native, of remaining in the province or of returning to the capital, was 
indeed submitted to tlie discietion of Belisarius ; but he wisely concluded, 
from intercepted letters and the knowledge of his sovereign’s temper, that 
he'^'must either resign his head, erect his standard, or confound his enemies 
by his presence and submission. Innocence and courage decided his choice ; 
his guards, captives, and treasures were diligently embarked, and so pros- 
perous was the navi^tioii that his amval at Constiviitinople preceded any 
certain account of hisr departure from the port of (varthage. Such unsus- 
pecting loyalty removed the apprehensions of J ustinian ; envy was silenced 
,and inflamed by the public gratitude; and the third AVricanus obtained the 
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honours of a triumph, a ceremony which the city of Constantine had never 
seen and which ancient Rome, smce the reign of Tiberius, had reserved for 
the auspicious arms of the Csesars. 

The glorious procession entered the gate of the Hippodrome, was saluted 
by the acclamations of the senate and people, and lialted before the throne 
where Justinian and Theodora were seated to receive the homage of the 
captive monarch and the victorious hero. They both performed the cus- 
tomary adoration ; and, falling prostrate on the ground, respectfully touched 
the footstool of a prince who liad not unsheathed liis sword and of u prosti- 
tute who had danced on the theatre ; some gentle violence was used to bend 
the stubborn spirit of the grandson of Geuseric, and, Ijowever trained to 
servitude, the genius of Belisarius must have secretly rebelled. He was 
immediately declared consul for the ensuing year, and the day of liis 
inauguration resembled the pomp of a second triumph; his curule chair 
was borne aloft on the shoulders of captive Vandals; and the spoils of wai*, 
gold cups, and rich girdles, were profusely scattered among the populace.^ 

But the purest reward of Belisarius was in the faithful execution of a 
treaty for which liis honour had been pledged to the king of the Vandals. 
The religious scruples of Gelimer, who adhered to the Ariaii Jicresy, were 
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incompatible with the dignity of* senator (»r patrician ; but he received from 
the emperor an ample estate in the province of Galatia, where the abdicated 
monarch retired with his family and friends, to a life of peace, of afiluence, 
and perhaps of content. Tlie daughters of Hilderic were entertained with 
the respectful tenderness due to their age and misfortune; and Justinian 
and Theodora accepted the honour of educating and enriching the female 
descendants of the great Theodosius. 

The bra-vest of the Vandal youth were distributed into five squadrons of 
cavalry, which adopted the name of their benefactor and supported in the 
Persian wars the glory of their ancestors. But these rare exce})tion8, the 
reward of birth or valour, are insufficient to explain the fate of a nation 
whose numbers, before a short and bloodless war, amounted to more than 
six hundred thousand persons. After the exile of Jbheir king and nobles, 

P “When he beheld the splendour of the imperial court,** Bury ^ says of Gelimer, “be 
merely said ‘Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,* a remark which, as Ranker notiCM, naa a son 
of historical signification. For along with Gelimer, Belisarius brought to ConstMtinople inow 
vessels of gol^ of which Qaiseric (or Genseric) had robbed Koni& of wnwh 1 ituo nw 
despoiled Jenisalein. They were part of the riches of the king to wnom the words vm y 
vanities* are traditionally attributed.*’ As Gibbon states, the vei«da were later retumea w 
tlie Christian church of Jtkusalem.] ' ^ 
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the servile crowd might purchase their safety by abjuring their character, 
religion, and language ; and their degenerate posterity would be insensibly 
mingled with the common herd of African subjects. Yet even in the 

S resent age, and in the heart of the Moorish tribes, a curious traveller has 
iscovered the white complexion and long flaxen hair of a northern race ; 
and it was formerly believed that the boldest of the Vandals fled beyond 
the power, or even the knowledge, of the Romans, to enjoy their solitary 
freedom on the shores of the Atlantic ocean. Africa had been their empire, 
it became their prison ; nor could they entertain a hope, or even a wish, of 
returning to tlie banks of the Kibe, where their brethren, of a spirit less 
adventurous, still wandered in their native forests. 

It was impossible for cowards to surmount the barriers of unknown seas 
and hostile barbarians; it was impossible for brave men to expose their 
nakedness and defeat before the eyes of their countrymen, to describe the 
kingdoms which tbc}^ liad lost, and to claim a share of tlio humble inherit- 
ance, which, in a liappier hour, they had almost unanimously renounced. 
In the country between the Elbe and the Oder, several populous villages of 
Lusatia are inhabited by the Vandals: they still preserve their language, 
their customs, and the purity of their blood ; support, with some impa- 
tience, the Saxon or Prussian yoke; and serve with secret and voluntary 
allegiance the descendant of their ancient kings, wlio in his garb and 
present fortune is confounded with the meanest of his vassals. The name 
and situation of this unhappy people might indicate their descent from one 
common stock with the c(in(picrors of Africa. But the use of a Slavonian 
dialect more clearly represents them as the last remnant of the new colonies, 
who succeeded to the genuine Vandals, already scattered or destroyed in 
the age of Procopius. 


solomdn's wars with the moors 

If Belisariiis had l»een tempted to hesitate in his allegiance, ho might 
have urged, even against the emperor himself, the indispensable duty of 
saving Africa fr<.)m an enemy iiioro barbarous Ilian the Vandals. The origin 
of the Moors is involved in darkness ; tlifty were ignorant of the use of 
letters. Their limits cannot be precisely defined : a boundless continent 
was open to the Libyan shepherds; the change of seasons and pastures regu- 
lated their motions ; and their rude huts and slender furniture were trans- 
ported with the same case as their arms, their families, and their cattle, 
which consisted of shecj), oxen, and camels. During the vigour of the 
Roman power, they obs(?rved a respectful distance from Carthage and the 
sea shore; under the feeble reign of the Vandals, they invaded the cities 
of Nuniidia, occupied the sea coast from Tingis (Tangier) to Ctcsarca, and 
pitched their camps, with impunity, in the fertile province of Byzaciuni. 

The formidable strength and artful conduct of Belisarius secured the 
neutrality of the Moorish ])niices, whose vanity aspired to receive, in the 
emperor’s name, the ensigns of their regal dignity. They were astonished 
by the rapid event, and trembled in the presence of their conqueror. But 
his approaching departure soon relieved the apprehensions of a savage and 
superstitious people ; the number of their wives allowed them to disregard 
the safety of their ijifant hostages ; and when the Roman general hoisted 
sail in the port of Carthage, lie heard the cries, and almost beheld the flames, 
of the desolated province. Yet he persisted in his reffiolution ; and leaving 
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only a part of his guards to reinforce the feeble garrisons, he entrusted 
the command of Africa to the eunuch Solomon, who proved himself not un- 
wort^^y to be the successor of Belisarius. 

In the first invasion, some detachments, with two officers of merit, were 
surprised and intercepted ; but Solomon speedily assembled liis troops, 
marched from Carthage into the heart of the country, and iu two groat 
battles destroyed sixty thousand of the barbarians. Tlie Moors depended 
on their multitude, their swiftness, and their inaccessible mountains ; and the 
aspect and smell of their camels are said to have produced some confusion 
in the Roman cavalry. But as soon as they were commanded to dismount, 
they derided this contemptible obstacle ; as soon ns tlie columns usc^ended 
the hills, the naked and disorderly crowd was dazzled by glittcrij»jr arms 
and regular evolutions; and the menace of their female proplu; is was re- 
peatedly fulfilled, that the Moors should bo diKcomiited by a Iw/ardless antag- 
onist. The victorious eunuch advanced thirteen days’ journey from Carthage, 
to besiege Mount Aurasius, the citadel and at the same time th.* garden of 
Numidia. That range of hills, a branch of tlio great: Atlas, euidains, within 
a circumference of liiO miles, a rare variety i)f soil and (diinate. : the inter- 
mediate valleys and elevated plains abound with rich j)asturt*s, }>erj)etual 
streams, and fruits of a delicious taste and iineommon magnitiule. This fair 
solitude is decorated with the ruins of Lambesa, a Roman ciiy, once tlic seat 
of a legion, and the residence of forty thousand iiiliabitants. 

The Ionic temple of Aesculapius is encompassed with Mooi-ish huts : and 
the cattle now graze in the midst of an amj)liitheatie, under tlie shade of 
Corinthian columns. A sharp porpendieular rock rises a))ovc the level of 
the mountain, wliere the African princes deposited their wives and treasure; 
and a proverb is familiar to the Arabs, that the man may cat lire who dares 
to attack the craggy cliffs and inhospitable natives of Mount Aurasius. 'I'his 
hardy enterprise was twice attempted by the eunuch Solomon. From the 
lirst, ho retreated with some disgrace; and in tlio second, his patience and 
provisions were almost exhausted; and lie must again have retired, if lie 
had not yielded to tlie impetuous courage of his troops, who audaciously 
scaled, to the astonishment of the Moors, the mountain, the hostile camp, 
and the summit of the (.Teiniiiian rock. A citadel was erceti‘d to secure this 
important conquest, and to remind the barbarians of their defeat ; and as 
Solomon pursued liis march to the west, the long-lost province of Maure- 
tanian Sitifi was again annexed to the Roman Emjiire. The Moorish War 
continued several years after the departure of Belisarius ; but llic laurels 
which he resigned to a faithful lieutenant may be justly ascribed to his own 
triumph. 

The experience of past faults, which may sometimes correct the mature 
age of an individual, is seldom profitable to the successive generations of 
mankind. TJie nations of antiquity, careless of eaeh other's safety', were 
separately vanquished and enslaved by tlie Romans. This awful lesson 
might have instructed the barbarians of the West to oppose, with timely 
eounsels and confederate arms, the unbounded ambition of Justinian. ^ Yet 
the same error was repeated, the same consequences were felt ; and the Ooths 
both of Italy and Spain, insensible of their approaching danger, beheld with 
indifference, and even with joy, the rapid downfall of the V andals. 

After the failure of the royal line, Theudes, a valiant and powerful chief, 
ascended, in 531, the throne of Spain, which he had formerly administered in 
the name of Theod<mc and his infant grandson. Under his command the 
Visigoths besieged the fortress of Ceuta on the African coast; but vhile they 
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spent the sabbath day in peace and devotion, the pious security of their 
camp was invaded by a sally from the town ; and the king himself, with 
some difficulty and danger, escaped from the hands of a sacrilegious enemy. 
It Was not long before his pride and resentment were gratified by a suppliant 
embassy from the unfortunate Gelimer, who implored in his distress the aid 
of the Spanish monarch. But, instead of sacrificing these unworthy passions 
to the dictates of generosity and prudence, Theudes amused the ambassadors, 
till he was secretly informed of the loss of Carthage, and then dismissed 
them with obscure and contemptuous advice, to seek in their native country 
a true knowledge of the state of the Vandals. 

The long continuance of the Italian War delayed the punishment of the 
Visigoths ; and the eyes of Theudes were closed before they tasted the fruits 
of his mistaken policy. After his death, the sceptre of Si)ain was disputed 
by a civil war. The weaker candidate solicited the protection of Justin- 
ian ; and ambitiously subscribed a treaty of alliance, which deeply wounded 
the independence and happiness of his country. Several cities, both on the 
ocean and the Mediterranean, were ceded to the Roman troops, who after- 
wards refused to evacuate those pledges, as it should seem, cither of safety 
or payment ; and os they were fortified perpetual suj)plies from Africa, 
they luaiiitiiincd their impregnable stations, for the mischievous purpose of 
inflaming tlie civil and religious factions of the barbarians. Soventy years 
elapsed i)ef()re this painful thorn could be extirpated from the bosom of the 
monarchy ; and as long as the emperors retained any share of tlicse remote 
and useless [jossessions, their vanity might number Si)aiii in the list of their 
pr(»vinces, and the successors of Alaric in the rank oi their vassals. 


MILITARY TACTICS UNDER .TUSTIXIAN 

During the time Justinian’s generals were changing the state of Europe 
and destroying sonic of the nations which had dismembered the Western 
Empire, circumstances beyond tlie control of that international system of 
policy, of which the sovereigns of Constantinojile and Rersia were the arbi- 
ters, produced a general movement in the pojiulation of central Asia. The 
whole human race was tlirown into a state of convulsive agitation, from the 
frontiers of (/hiiia to the shores of the Atlantic. This agitation destroyed 
many of the existing governments, and exterminated several powerful 
nations ; while, at the same time, it hiid the foundation of the power of new 
states and nations, some of which have maintained their existence to the 
present times. 

The Eastern Empire bore no inconsiderable part in raising this mighty 
storm in the West and in (pielling its violence in the East, in exterminat- 
ing the (loths and Vandals, and in arre.sting the progress of the Avars and 
Turks. Yet the number and composition of the Roman armies have often 
been treated by historians as weak and contemptible. It is impossible, in 
this sketch, to attenifit any examination of the whole military establish- 
ment of the Roman Empire during Justinian’s reign ; but in noticing the 
influence exercised by the military system on the Greek population, it is 
necessary to make a few general observations. The army consisted of two 
distinct classes — the regular troops, and the mercenaries. The regular 
troops were composed* both of native subjects of the Roman Empire, raised 
by conscription, and of barbarians, who had been allowed to occupy lands 
within the emperor’s dominions and to retain their own usages on the 
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condition of furnishing a fixed number of recruits for the army. The Roman 
government still clung to the great law of the empire, that the portion of 
Its subjects whicli paid the land tax could not be allowed to escape that bur- 
den by entering the army. The propnetors of the land were responsible 
for the tribute; the cultivators of the soil, both slaves and serfs, secured 
the amount of the public revenues; neither could be permitted to forego 
their fiscal obligations for their military duties. 

For some centuries it had been more economical to juirchase the service 
of the barbarians than to employ native troops ; and periiaps, if the oppres- 
sive system of tlie imperial administration had not impaired the resouroes of 
the state and diminished the population by consuming the capital of the 
people, this might have long continued to be the case. Native troops were 
always drawn from the mountainous districts, wliioh paid a soaritv iribute, 
and in which the population found difficulty in procuring siibsisteni^e. rhe 
invasions of the barbarians, likewise, threw numbers of the peasantry of the 
provinces to the south of the Danube out of employment, and unmy of ihese 
entered the army. A supply of recruits w'as likewise (obtained from tlie idle 
and needy population of the towns. The most active and intelligent soldiers 
were placed in the cavalry — a force that was drilled with the greatest care, 
subjected to tlie most exact discipline, and sustained the, glory of tlie Roman 
arms in the field of battle. As the higher and middle (,0asses in the prov- 
inces had, for ages, been excluded from the military profession, and the army 
had been at last composed chiefly of the rudest and most ignorant jieasants, 
of enfranchised slaves, and naturalised barbarians, military service was 
viewed with aversion ; and the greatest repugnance arose among the civil- 
ians to become soldiers. In the nieantirao, t)io depopulation of tlie empire 
daily increased the difficulty of raising the miniber of recruits required for 
a service which embraced an immense extent of territory and entailed a 
great destruction of human life. 

The troops of the line, particularly the infantry, had dctcrifiratcd con- 
siderably in Justinian’s time ; but the artillery and engineer departments 
were not much inferior, in science and ellioiency, to what they had been in 
the best days of the cm[)ire. Military resources, not militaiy knowledge, 
had diminished. The same arsenals continued to exist ; mere mechanical 
skill liad been uninterruptedly hxercised ; and the constant demand which 
had existed for military mechanicians, armourers, and engineers had never 
allowed the theoretical instruction of this class to be neglected, nor their 
practi(ial skill to decline from want of emxdoyment. This fact requires to 
lie borne in mind. 

The mercenaries formed the most valued and brilliant portion of the 
army ; and it was the fashion of the day to copy and admire the dress and 
manners of the barbarian cavalry. The empire was now surrounded by 
numbers of petty princes who, though they had seized possession of jjrovinces 
once belonging to the Romans, by force, and bad often engaged in war with 
the emperor, still acknowdedged a certain degree of dependence on the 
Homan power. Some of them, as the kings of the Heruli and the Gepidw, 
and the king of Colchis, held their regal rank by a regular investiture from 
Justinian. These princes, and the kings of the Lombards, Huns, Saracens, 
and Moors, all received regular subsidies. Some of them furnished a num- 
ber of their best warriors, who entered the Roman service and served in 
aejiarate bands, under their own leaders and with their national weapons, 
hut subjected to the regular organisation and discipline of the Roman arnnes, 
though not to the THoman system of military exercises and manoeuvres. 
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Some of these corps of barbarians were also formed of volunteers, who were 
attracted by the high pay which they received and the license with which 
they were allowed to behave. 

The superiority of these troops arose from natural causes. The northern 
nations who invaded the empire consisted of a population trained from 
infancy to warlike exercises, and following no profession but that of arms. 
Their lands were cultivated by the labour of their slaves, or by that of the 
Roman suljjecU who still survived in the provinces they had occupied ; but 
their only pecuniary resources arose from the plunder of their neighbours 
or the subsidies of the Roman emperors. Their habits of life, the celerity 
of their movements, and the excellence of their armour rendered them the 
choicest troops of the age ; and their most active 
w warriors were generally engaged to serve in the 

S imperial forces. The emperors preferred armies 

11 composed of a nnmher of motley bands of mercenary 
n foreigners, attached to their own ])ersons by high 
P‘^y’ commanded by chiefs who could never 
pretend to jjolitical rank and who had much to lose 
and little to gain by rebellion ; for experience proved 
that they perilled tlieir throne by entrusting the com- 
mand of ji national army to a native geiKTal, who, 
fruui a popular soldier, might beeomc a dangerous 
yjjjjm rival. Though the barbarian mercenaries in the 

service of Rome generally proved far more eflicient 
/ ( troops than their free countrymen, yet they W’ere on 

ill I ly whole, une(iual to the native Roman cavalry of 

I! I W/ 'J Justinian’s army, the cataphracii, sheathed in com- 

1 1 plcte steel on the Rersiaii model, and armed with 

I / w / ^ Grecian spear, wdio w’ere still the best troops 

battle, and were the real tyi )0 of the 
of the ^liddle Ages. 

Justinian weakened the Roman army in several 
ylM ways by his measures of reform. His anxiety to 

A \ 11 / ' • ' expenditure induced him to diminish the 

a \ If / ^ establishment of canfels, horses, and chariots, wdiich 

If "J attended the troops for transporting the military 

machines and baggage. This train had been pre- 
X viously very large, as it was calculated to save the 
peasantry from any danger of having tlieir labours 
A Goth interrupted, or their cattle seized, under the pretext 

of being required for transport. Numerous abuses 
were introduced by diminishing the pay of the troops, and by neglecting to 
pay them with regularity and to furnish them with proper food and clothing. 
At the same time, the efficiency of the army in the field was more seriously 
injured by continuing the policy adopted by Anastasius, of restricting the 
power of the generals ; a policy however which, it must be confessed, w^as 
not unnecessary in order to avoid greater evils. This is evident from the 
numerous rebellions in Justinian’s reign, and the absolute want of any 
national or patriotic feeling in the majority of the Roman officers. 

Large armies were at times composed of a number of corps, each com- 
manded by its own officer, over whom the nominal commander-in-chief had 
little or no authority ; and it is to this circumstance that the unfortunate 
results of some of the Gothic and Persian campaigns* are to be attributed, 


A Goth 
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and not to any inferiority of the Roman troopa. Even Belisarius himself, 
though he gave many proofs of attachment to Justinian’s throne, was watched 
with the greatest jealousy. He was treated with constant distrust, and his 
officers were at times encouraged to dispute his measures, and never pun* 
ished for disobeying his orders. The fact is that IJelisarius might, if so 
disposed, have assumed the purple, and perhaps dethroned his master. Narses 
was the only general who w'as implicitly trusted and steadily supported ; but 
Narses was an aged eunuch, and could never have become emperor. 

The imperial military forces consisted of 150,000 men ; ^ and tiiough the 
extent of the frontier which these troopa were compelled to guard was very 
great, and lay open to the incursions of many active hostile tribes, still 
Justinian was able to assemble some admirably appointed iirmic,s for his 
foreign expeditions. The armament which accompanied HeliKariiis \o Africa 
consisted of ten thousand infantry, five thousand cavalry, and twenty thou- 
sand sailors, llclisarius must have had about thirty thousand troops under 
his command in Italy before the taking of Ravenna. German us, when he 
arrived in Africa, found tliat only one-third of the Konmn trooj)s about Car- 
thage had remained faithful, and the rebels under Stozas amounted to eight 
thousand men. As there were still troo])s in Numidia w'liich had not joined 
the deserters, the w'hole Roman force in Africa cannot have been less than 
fifteen thousand. Narses, in the year 551, when the empire began to show 
evident proofs of tbc bad effects of Justinian's government, could assemble 
thirty thousand chosen troops, an army which defeated the veterans of Totila 
and destroyed the fierce bands of Franks and Alamanni which hoped to 
wrest Italy from the Romans. The character of th(^ Roman troops, in 
spite of all that modem writers have said to depreciate tliem, still stood 
so high that Totila, the warlike monarch of the Goths, strove to induce 
them to join his standard by offers of high pay. No army had yet proved 
itself equal to tlie Roman on the field of battle ; and their exploits in 
Spain, Africa, ('olcjhis, and Mesopotamia, i)r(>vcd their excellence ; though 
the de floats wliich they sustained, both from the I’ersians and on tlie Danube, 
reveal the fact that their enemies were iinju-oving in military science, and 
watching every opportunity of availing themselves of any neglect of the 
Roman government in maintaining the efficiency of the army. 


DEGADISNCE OF THE SOLDIERY 

Numerous examples could bo cited of almost incredible disorder in the 
armies, originating generally in tlie misconduct of the imperial government. 
Relisarins attemiited, but found it impossible, to enforce strict di.scipliue,® 
when tlie soldiers were unpaid and the officers authorised to act indepen- 
dently of his orders. Two thousand Ilcruli ventured to quit his stfindard iu 
Italy, and, after marching round the Adriatic, w^ere pardoned by Justinian 
and again engaged in the imperial service. Procopius mentions repeatedly 
that the conduct of the unpaid and unpunished troops ruined the provinces ; 
and in Africa, no less than three Roman officers, Stozas, Maximin, and Gon- 
tharis, attempted to render themselves independent, and were supported by 
large bodies of troops. The Greeks w'ere the only portion of the population 

' Agathins^ states that the military establishment of the empire once consisted of 646,000 
men. It probably included the local militia and the garrisons. _ . „ j 

® According to I^rocopius/ Belisarius told his troops that the Persians excelled them lu 
discipline. ’ 
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who were considered as sincerely attached to the imperial government, or at 
least who would readily defend it agidiist every enemy ; and accordingly 
Gk)nthari8, when he wished to secure Carthage, ordered all the Greeks to be 
murdered without distinction. The Greeks were, however, from their posi- 
tion and rank in society as burgesses or taxpayers, almost entirely excluded 
£rom the army, and though they furnished the greater part of the sailors for 
the fleet, they were generally an un warlike population. Witiges, the Gothic 
king, calls the Roman army of Belisarius an army of Gre^s, a band of 
pirates, ikctors, and mountebanks. * 

One of the most unfortunate measures of Justinian w'as the disbanding all 
the provincial militia. This is incidentally mentioned in the Secret Htatory 
of Procoj)iua, who informs us that Thermoj)ybe laid been previously guarded 
by two thousand of this militia; but that this corps was dissolved, and a 
garrison of regular troops placed in Greece. As a general measure it was 
probably dictated by a plan of financial reform, and not by any fear of popu- 
lar insurrection ; but its effects were extremely injurious to the emi)ire in the 
declining state of society, and in the increasing disorganisation of the central 
power; and though it may possibly have prevented some provinces from 
recovering their independence by their own arms, it prepared the way for the 
easy conquests of the Avars and Arabs. Justinian was desirous of centralis- 
ing all power, and rendering all public burdens uniform and systematic ; and 
had adopted the opinion that it was cheaper to defend the empire by walls 
and fortresses than by a moyable army. The practice of moving the troops 
with great celerity to defend the frontiers had induced the officers to aban- 
don the ancient practice of fortifying a regular camp ; and at last even the 
art of encamping was neglected. The barbarians, however, could always 
move with greater rapidity than the regular troops of the empire. 

To secure the frontiers, tl ustinian adopted a plan of constructing extensive 
lines supported by innumerable forts and castles, in which he jJaced garrisons, 
in order that they might bo ready to sally out on the invading bands. 
These lines extended from the Adriatic to the Black »Sca, and were further 
strengthened by the long wall of Anastasius, which covered Constantinople 
by walls protecting the Thracian Chersonesns and the peninsula of Pallene, 
and by fortifications at ThennopylaB, and at the Isthmus of Corinth, wliich 
were all carefully repaired. At all these pftsts permanent garrisons were 
maintained. The eulogy of Procopius on the public edifices of Justinian 
seems almost irreconcilable with the events of the latter years of his reign ; 
for Zahcrgaii, king of the Huns, penetrated tlirough breaches he found unre- 
paired in the long wall, and advanced almost to the very suburbs of Constan- 
tinople. 

Another instance of the declining state of military tactics may be men- 
tioned, as it must have originated in the army itself, and not in consequence 
of any arrangements of the government. The combined manoeuvres of the 
divisions of the regiments had been so neglected that the bugle-calls once 
used had fallen into desuetude, and were unknown to the soldiers. The 
motley recruits, of dissimilar habits, could not acquire with the requisite 
rapidity a perception of the delicacy of the ancient music, and the Roman 
infantry no longer moved 

“ In perfect phalanx, 11b the Dorian mood, 

Of flutes and soft recorders.’' 

It happened, during the siege of Auximum in Italy, that Belisarius was 
placed in difficulty from the want of an instantaneous mians of communicat- 
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ing ordera to the troops engaged in skirmishing with the Goiks. On this 
occasion it was suggested to him by Procopius, his secretary and the historian 
of his wars, to replace the forgotten bugle-calls by making use of the brazen 
trumpet of the cavalry to sound a charge, and of the infantry bugle to summon 
a retreat. 

Foreigners were preferred by the emperors as the occupants of the highest 
military commands ; and the confidence with which the barbarian chiefs were 
honoured by the court enabled many to reach the highest rank in the army. 
Narses, the most distinguished military leader after llclisarius, was a Pers- 
Axmenian captive. Peter, who commanded against the I’ersians in tlie cam 
paign of 628, was also a Pers- Armenian. Phanis, who besieged Gelimer in 
Mount Pappua, was a Herulian. Mundus, who commanded in Illyria and 
Dalmatia, was a (iepid prince. Chilbud, wlio, after several victories, per- 
ished with his army in defending the frontiers against th(^ SlavoniJiiis, wa.s of 
northern descent, as may be inferred from his name. Solomon, wlio governed 
Africa with great courage and ability, was a euiiuch from Dara. Artaban 
was an Armenian prince. Johannes Troglita the pairician, the hero of the 
poem of Corippus called the Johannid.^ is also supposed to have been an 
Armenian. Yet the empire might still have furnished excellent ofiieers, as 
well as valiant troops; for the Isaurians and Tlu*aciaiis continued to distin- 
guish themselves in every field of battle, and were equal in courage to the 
tiercest of the barbarians. 

It became the fashion in the army to imitate 11x3 manners and liabits of 
the barbarians ; their headlong i)ersonal courage hocainc the most admired 
quality, even in the highest rank ; and nothing tendeil more to liasten the 
decay of the military art. The ofiieers iji the Itoman armies became more 
intent on distinguishing themselves for personal exploits than for exact 
order and strict discijdine in their corps. Even Bclisarius himself appears 
at times to have forgotten the duties of a general in liis eagerness to exhibit 
his personal valour on liis bay charger ; though he may, on such occasions, 
have considered that the necessity of keeping up the sj)irits of liis army was 
a sufficient apology for his rashness. Unquestionably the army, as a mili- 
tary establishment, had declined in excellence ere Jiistiniaii ascended the 
throne, and his reign tended to sink it niucli lower ; yot it is jirohable that 
it was never more remarkable* for tlie enterprising valour of its ofiieers or 
for their personal skill in the use of their weapons. Tlie death of numbers 
of the higliest rank, in battles and skirmishes in which they rashly engaged, 
proves this fact. There Avas, however, one important feature of ancient 
tactics still preserved in the Roman armies, which guvG tliem a decided 
superiority over their enemies. They had still the confidence in their dis- 
cipline and skill to form their ranks, and encounter their opponents in line ; 
the bravest of their enemies, whether on tlio banks of the Danube or the 
Tigris, only ventured to charge them, or receive their attack, in close 
masses, d 
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BYZANTIUM BIDS UOME OF THE GOTHS 

The empire of the Ostrogoths, though established on principles of a just 
adnuTiistration by the wisdom (»f the great Theodoric, soon l)egan to suffer 
as coni])lete a national demoralisation us that of the Vandals, though the 
Goths themselves, from being more civilised and living more directly under 
the restraint of laws which protected the property of their Roman subjects, 
had not become individually so corrupted by the possession of wealth. 

The conquest of Italy ^ had not produced any very great revolution in the 
state of; the country. 'Fhe Romans had long been accustomed to be defended 
in name, but in fact to be ruled, by the commanders of the mercenary 
troops in the emperor’s service. The (loths, even after the conquest, 
allowed them to retain two-thirds of thciiv landed estates, with all their 
movable property ; and as they had really been as completely excluded from 
military service under their own emperors, their social condition underwent 
but little change. l*oli(!y induced Theodoric to treat the inhabitants of 
Italy with mildness. The j>ermanent maintenance of his conquests required 
a considerable n?vcnnc, and that revenue could only be supplied by the 
industry and (dvilisation of his Italian subjects. His sagacity told him 
that it was wiser to tax tlie Romans than to plunder them, and that it was 
necessary, in order to secure the fruits of a regular system of taxation, to 
leave them in the possession of those laws and privileges which enabled 
them to defend their civilisation. 

The kingdom which the great Theodoric left to his grandson Athalaric, 
under the guardianship of his daughter Amalasuntha, embraced not only 
Italy, Sicily, and a portion of the south of France ; it also included Dalma- 
tia, a part of Illyricum, Pannonia, Noricum, and Rmtia. In these extensive 
dominions, the Gothic race formed but a small part of the population ; and 
yet the Goths, from the privileges which they enjoyed, were everywhere 

[' For a fuller account of the war in Italy, bco the latter part oLthis volume, under “The 
Western Empire.”] 
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regarded with jealousy by the bulk of the inhabitants. Dissensions arose in 
the royal family; Athalario died young; Amalasuntha was murdered by 
Theodatus, his successor ; and as she had been in constant communication 
with the court of Constantinople, this crime afforded Justinian a decent pre- 
text for interfering in the affairs of the Goths. To prepare the way for the 
reconquest of Italy, Belisarius "was sent to attack Sicily, which he" invaded 
with an army of 7500 men, in tlie year 535, and subjected without difficulty. 
During the same campaign, Dalmatia was conquered by the iini)erial arms, 
recovered by the Goths, but again reconquered by Jiisiinian's troo]>s. A 
rebellion of the troops in Africa arrested, for a while, tlio progress of Beli- 
sarius, and compelled him to visit Carthage; but lie roturne<l to Sirily in a 
short time, and crossing over to Rhegiiim marcbed directly to Ni^ajiolis. 
As he proceeded, ho Avas everywhere wehioined by the iidsahitjuits. who were 
tlien almost universally Greeks; even the Gothic commandci in tlu> south of 
Italy favoured the progress of the Roman general. 

The city of Ncapolis made a vigorous defence . but afi^r a siege of three 
weeks it was taken by introducing into the place a b-.dy t»f troops tbrongh 
the passage of an ancient aqueduct. The ct)nduct »»f Ih'lisanus, after the 
capture of the city, was dictated by policy, and displayed vcm v little bmnan- 
ity. As the inhabitants had shown some disposition to assist, the Gothic 
garrison in defending the city, and as such (;ondiict wonhl have greatly 
increased the difficulty of his campjiign in Italy, in order to intimidate 
the population of other cities he appears to have winkt d at tbe ])illage of the 
town, to have tolerated tlie massacre of many of the citizen-, in the churches, 
where they had sought an asylum, and to liavc overlooked a sedition of the 
lowest populace, in which the headers of the (iothic party were assassinated. 
From Ncapolis, Belisarius marched forw’ard to Rome. 

Only sixty years had elapsed since Rome had been compiered by Odo- 
acer; and during this period its population, the eccl(*sia.stical and civil au- 
thority of its bishop wdio was the highest dignitary of tin*. Christian W'orld, 
and the influence of its senate which still continued to he in tln^ eyes of man- 
kind the most honourable political body in existence, enabled it to preserve 
a species of independent civic constitution. TlH?f»dorio bad availed himself 
of this municipal government to .smooth away many of the dinieulties w'hich 
presented themselves in the a(hninistration of Italy. 'I’lio (lotlis, hotvever, 
in leaving the Romans in possession of their own civil laws and in.sti- 
tutions, liad not diniinislied their aversion to a foreign yoke; yet as tliey 
possessed no distinct feelings of nationality apart from tlieir connection 
Avith the imperial domination and their religiou.s orthodoxy, they never 
aspired to independence, and were content to turn their eyes towards the 
emperor of the East as their legitimate sovcr('/ign. Belisarius, therefore, 
entered the Eternal City rather as a friend Ilian as a conqueror ; hut ho had 
hardly entered it before he perceived that it would be necessary to take 
every precaution to defend his conquest against the new Golliic king W itige.M. 
lie immediately repaired the walls of Rome, strengthened them with a breast- 
work, collected large stores of provisions, and prepared to sustain a siege. 

The Gothic war forms an important epoch in tlie history of the city of 
Rome ; for within the space of sixteen years it changed masters five tiine.s, 
and suffered three severe sieges. Its population was almost destroyed ; its 
public buildings and its walls must have undergone many changes, accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the various measures required for its defence. 
It has, consequently, been too generally assumed that the existing wal s 
indicate the exact position of the walls of Aurelian. Ihis period is also 
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memorable for the ruin of many monuments of ancient art, which the gen- 
erals of Justinian destroyed without compunction.^ 

Witiges laid siege to Rome with an army said by Procopius^ to have 
amounted to 150,000 men ; yet this army was insufficient to invest the whole 
circuit of the city. The Ciothic king distributed his troops in seven fortified 
camps ; six were formed to surround the city, and the seventh was placed 
to protect the Milvian bridge. Five camps covered the space from the Pr®- 
nestine to tlie Flaminian gates, and the remaining camp was formed beyond 
the Tiber, in the plain below the Vatican. IJy these arrangements the 
Goths only commanded about half the circuit of Home, and the roads to 
Naples and to the ports at the mouth of the Tiber remained open. The 
Roman infantry was now the weakest part of a Roman army. Even in the 
defence of a fortified city it was subordinate to the cavalry, tmd the military 
superiority of the Roman arms was sustaineil by mercenary horsemen. It is 
strange to find the tactics of the Middle Ages described by Procopius in 
classic Greek. 

In spite of the prudent arrangements adopted by lielisariuR to insure sup- 
plies of provisions from his recent conquests in Sicily and Africa, Rome suf- 
fered very severely from famine during the siege ; but the Gothic army was 
compelled to undergo equal hardships, and suffered far greater losses from 
disease. The communications of the garrison with the coast were for a time 
interrupted, but at last a body of five thousand fresh troops and an abundant 
supply of i)rovisions, despatched by Justinian to the assistance of Belisarius, 
entered Rome, Shortly after the arrival of this reinforcement, the Goths 
found themselves constrained to abandon the siege, in which they had per- 
severed for a year. Justinian again augmented his army in Italy, by sending 
over seven thousand troops under the command of the eunuch Narses, a 
man whose military talents were in no way inferior to those of Bolisarius, 
and whose name occupies an equally important place in the history of Italy. 
The emperor, guided by the prudent jejilousy whicli dictated the strictest 
control over all the powerful generals of the empire, had conferred on Narses 
an independent authority over his own division, and that general, presuming 
too far on his knowledge of J ustinian’s feelings, ventured to throw serious 
obstacles in the way of Belisarius. The dissensions of the two generals 
delayed the progress of the Roman arms. The Goths availed themselves of 
the opportunity to continue the war with vigour ; they succeeded in recoii- 
qiiering Mediolanum, which had admitted a Roman garrison, and sacked the 
city, which was second only to Rome in wealth and population. They mas- 
sacred the wliole male population, and behaved with such cruelty that throe 
hundred thousand persons were said to have perished — a number which 
probably only indicates the whole population of Mediolanum at this period. 

Witiges, finding his resources inadequate to check the conquests of Beli- 
sarius, solicited the aid of the F ranks, and despatched an embassy to Chos- 
roes to excite the jealousy of the Persian monarch. The Franks, under 
Theodebert, entered Italy, but they were soon compelled to retire ; and Beli- 
sarius, being placed at the head of the whole army by the recall of Narses, 
soon terminated the war. Ravenna, the Gothic capital, was invested ; but 

P “ With the conquest of Rome by BelifiariuB,” says Finlay,* “ the history of the ancient city 
mayl>e considered as terminating; and with hie defence against Witiges commences the history 
of the Middle Ages — of the time of destruction and change.'* Similarly, though from different 
reasons. Bury* says of the plague of 542 a.d., **lf we may speak of watersheds in history, this 
plague -marks the. watershed of what we call the ancient and what we call the medlseval age. 
Really nothing is more striking than the difference between the first ^alf and the last half of 
Jnstinian’s reign.] * 
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the siege was more remarkable for the negotiations which were carried on 
during its progress than for the military operations. The Goths, with the 
consent of Witiges,made Belisarius the singular offer of acknowledging him 
as the emperor of the West, on condition of his joining his forces to Uieirs, 
permitting them to retain their position and property in Italy, and thus 
ensuring them the possession of their nationality and their peculiar laws. 

Perhaps neither the state of the mercenary army which he commanded 
nor the condition of the Gothic nation rendered the project very feasible. 
It is certain that Belisarius only listened to it, in order to hasten tlio sur- 
render of Ravenna and secure the i)er8on of Witiges without further blooi 
shed. Italy submitted to Justinian, and the few Goths wlio still maintained 
their independence beyond the Po pressed Belisarius in vain to declare him- 
self emperor. But even without' these solicitations, his power had a\\akcned 
the fears of his sovereign, and he was recalled, though with iionour, from his 
command in Italy. He returned to Constantinople leading VVitigirs captive, 
as he had formerly appeared conducting Gelimer. 


FINLAY’S ESTIMATE OF BELTSA KIUS 

Great as the talents of Belisarius really were, and sound as his judgment 
appears to have been, still it must be confessed that liis name occupies a 
more prominent place in history than his merits are entitled to claim. The 
accident that his conquest put an end to tw^o j>owerful monarchies, of his 
liaving led captive to Constantinople the representatives of the dreaded Gen- 
Bcric and the great Theodoric, joined with the eircumstanco that he enjoyed 
the singular good fortune of having his exploits recorded in the classic 
language of Procopius, tlic last historian of the Greeks, have rendered a 
brilliant career more brilliant from the medium through wliicli it is seen. 
At the .same time the tale of liis blindness and poverty has extejided a sym- 
pathy -with his misfortunes into circles which would have remained indiffer- 
ent to the real events of his history, and made his name an expression for 
heroic greatness reduced to abject misery by royal ingratitude. 

But Belisarius, tliough he refused the Gothic throne and the empire of 
the West, did not despise nor neglect w^ealth ; he accumulated rich(!S which 
could not have been acquired by any commander-in-eliief amidst the wars 
and famines of the period, without rendering the military and civil adminis- 
tration subservient to his pecuniary profit. On his return from Italy he 
lived at Constantinople in almost regal splendour, and maintained a body of 
seven thousand cavalry attached to his household. 

In an empire where confiscation w^as an ordinary financial resource, and 
under a sovereign whose situation rendered jealousy only common prudence, 
it is not surprising that the wealth of Belisarius excited the imperial cupidity, 
and induced Justinian to seize great part of it. llis fortune was twice 
reduced by confiscations. Tlie behaviour of the general under his misfor- 
tunes, and the lamentable picture of his depression whicli l*rocopiu8 has 
drawn, when he lost a portion of his wealth on his first disgrace, does not 
tend to elevate his character. At a later period, his wealth was again con- 
fiscated on ail accusation of treason, and on this occasion it is said that he 
was deprived of his sight, and reduced to such a state of destitution that he 
begged his bread in a public square, soliciting charity with the exclamation, 
“ Give Belisarius an obolus I ” But ancient historians were ignorant of t ns 
fable, which has be^n rejected by every modern authority in Byzantine 
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history. Justinian, on calm reflection, disbolieved the treason imputed to a 
nan who, in his younger days, had refused to ascend a throne ; or else he 
pardoned what he supposed to be the error of a general to whose services he 
was so deeply indebted ; and Belisarius, reinstated in some part of his fortune, 
died in possession of wealth and honour. 


THE GOTHS KENEW THE WAR 

Belisarius had hardly quitted Italy when the Goths reassembled their 
forces. They were accustomed to rule, and nourished in the profession of 
arms. J ustiriiaii sent a civilian, Alexander the logothete, to govern Italy, 
hoping that his linancial arrangements would render the new conquest 

a source of revenue to the imperial treasury,^ 
The fiscal administration of the new governor 
soon excited great discontent. He diminished 
the number of the Roman troops, and put a stop 
to those prolits which a state of war usually 
affords the military; while at the same time 
he abolished the pensions and privileges which 
formed no inconsiderable portion of the rev- 
enue of the higher classes, and which had never 
been entirely suppressed during the Gothic 
domination. Alexander may have acted in 
some cases with undue severity in enforcing 
these measures ; but it is evident, fiMnn their 
nature, that he must have received express 
orders to put an end to what .lustiniaii con- 
sidered the lavish expenditure of Belisarius. 

A part of the Goths in the north of Italy 
retained their independence after the surrender 
of Witigcs. They raised Hihlebald to the 
throne, whicli he occupied about a year when 
he was murdered by. one of his own guards. 
The tribe of ^tugii then raised Eraric their 
leader to the throne ; but on his entering into 
negotiations with the Romans he was murdered, 
after a reign of only five months. Totila was 
then elected king of the Goths, and had he not 
been opposed to the greatest men whom the 
declining age of the Roman Empire produced, 
he would probably have succeeded in restoring 
the Gothic monarchy in Italy. His successes 
endeared him to his countrymen, wjiilo the jus- 
tice of his adminisl ration contrasted with the rapacity of Justinian’s govern- 
ment, and gained him the respect and submission of the native provincials. 
He was on the point of commencing the siege of Rome, when Belisarius, who 
after his departure from Ravenna had been employed in the Persian War, 
was sent back to Italy to recover the ground already lost. 

[*• According to Bury/- ** Alexander was called ‘Scissors’ from his practice of clipping 
coins.” Procopius says he “alienated the minds of the Italians frop Justinian ; and none of 
the soldiers were willing to undergo the hazard of war.”] 
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The imperial forces were completely destitute of that unity and military 
organisation which constitute a number of different corps into one army. 
The various bodies of troops were commanded by officers completely indepen- 
dent of one another, and obedient only to Belisarius ns commander-in-chief. 
Justinian, acting on his usual maxims of jealousy, and distrusting Belisarius 
more than formerly, liad retained the greater part of his bodyguard and 
all his veteran followers at Constantinople; so that he now appeared in 
Italy unaccompanied by a staff of scientific officers and a body of veteran 
troops on whose experience and discipline he could rely for implicit obedience 
to his orders. The heterogeneous elements of which liis army was composted 
made all combined operations impracticable, and liis positioji was rendered 
still more disadvantageous by the change that had taken place in that of 
his enemy. Totila was now able to command every sacrilice on the part 
of his followers, for the Goths, taught by their misfortunes and deprived 
of their wealtli, felt the importance of union and discijdine, and paid the 
strictest attention to the orders of their sovereign. The Gothic king laid 
siege to Rome, and Belisarius established himself in Porto, at the mouth of 
the Tiber; but all his endeavours to relieve the besieged cit)'” proved unsuc- 
cessful, and Totila compelled it to surrender under his eye and in spite of 
all his exertions. 

The national and religious feelings of the orthodox Romans rendered 
them the irreconcilable enemies of the Arian Goths. Totila soon perceived 
that it would not bo in his power to defend Rome against a sciontilic enemy 
and a hostile population, in consequence of tlie great extent of the fortifica- 
tions, and the ini])ossibility of dislodging the imperial troops from the forts 
at the mouth of the Tiber. But he also j)erceive(l that the Eastern emperors 
would be unable to maintain a footing in central Italy without the support of 
the Roman population, wliosc industrial, commercial, aristocratic, and eccle- 
siastical influence was concentrated in the city po[)ul!iti()n of Rome. He 
therefore determined to destroy the Eternal City, and if i)olit*y authorise 
kings on great occasions to trample on tin? precepts of humanity, the king of 
the Goths miglit claim a right to destroy the race of the Romans. Even the 
statesman may still doubt whether the decision of Totila, if it had been car- 
ried into execution in the most merciless manner, would not have purified 
the moral atinos])herc of Italian society. 

He commenced the destruction of the walls; but either the difficulty of 
completing his project or the feelings of humanity which were inseparable 
from his enlightened ambition induced him to listen to the representations 
of Belisarius, who conjured 1dm to abandon Ids barbarous scheme of devasta- 
tion. Totila, nevertheless, did everything in his power to depopulate Rome ; 
he compelled the inhabitants to retire into the Campania, and forced the sen- 
ators to abandon their native city. It is to tins emigration that the utter ex- 
tinction of the old Roman race and civic government must be attributed ; for 
when Belisarius, and at a later period Totila himself, attempted to repcople 
Rome, they laid the foundations of a new society, which connects itself rather 
with the history of the Middle Ages than with that of preceding times. 


BELISARIUS IN ROME 

Belisarius entered the city after tlie departure of the Goths ; and as he 
found it deserted, he had the greatest difficulty in putting it in a state 
of defence. But through Belisarius was enabled, by his military skill, to 
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defend Rome against the attacks of Totila, he was unable to make an3r head 
against the Gothic army in the open field ; and after vainly endetfiroul^ 
to bring back victory to the Roman standards in Italy, he received perfids- 
sion to resign the command and return to Constantinople. His want X>f 
success must be attributed solely to the inadequacy of the means placed at 
his disposal for encountering an active and able sovereign like Totila. The 
unpopularity of his second administration in Italy arose from the neglect of 
Justinian in paying the troops, and the necessity which that irregularity 
imposed on their commander of levying lieavy contributions on the Italians, 
while it rendered the task of enforcing strict discipline, and of protecting 
the property of the people from the ill-paid soldiery, quite impracticable. 
Justice, however, requires that we should not omit to mention that Belisa- 
rius, though he returned to Constantinople with diminished glory, did not 
neglect his pecuniary interests, and came back without any diminution of 
his wealth. 

As soon as Totila was freed from the i*estraint imposed on his move- 
ments by the fear of Belisarius, he quickly recovered Rome ; and the loss 
of Italy a])peared inevitable, when Justinian decided on making a new effort 
to retain it. As it was necessary to send a large army against the Goths, 
and invest the conimander-in-chief with great powers, it is not probable that 
Justinian would have trusted any other of his generals more than Belisarius 
had lie not fortunately possessed an able officer, the eunuch Narses, w’ho 
could never rebel with the hope of placing the imperial crown on his own 
head. The assurance of his fidelity gave Narses great influence in the 
interior of the palace, and secured him a support which would never have 
been conceded to any other general. His military talents, and his freedom 
from the reproach of avarice or peculation, augmented Ins personal infiuence, 
and his diligence and liberality soon assembled a jiowerful army. The 
choicest mercenary troojis — Huns, Herulians, Armenians, and Lombards — 
marched under his standard with the veteran Roman soldiers. The first 
object of Narses after his arrival in Italy was to force the Goths to risk a 
general engagement, trusting to the excellence of his troops and to his own 
skill in the employment of tlieir superior disciifiine. 

The rival armies met at Taginae (Tadinum) near.Nuceria (Nocera), and 
the victory of Narses w'as complete.* Totila and six thousand Goths perished, 
and Rome again fell under the dominion of Justinian. At the solicitation 
of the Goths, an army of Franks and Germans was permitted by TheobaM, 
king of Austrasia, to enter Italy for the purpose of making a diversion in 
their favour. Buceliii, the leader of this army, 'Was met by Narses on the 
banks of the Casilinus, near Capua. The forces of the Franks consisted of 
thirty thousand men, those of the Romans did not exceed eighteen thousand ; 
but the victory of Narses was so complete that but few of the former escaped. 
The remaining (joths elected another king, Tlieias, who perished with his 
army near the banks of the Sarnus (Sarno). His death put an end to the 
kingdom of the Ostrogoths, and allowed Niirses to turn his whole attention 
to the civil government of his conquests, and to establish security of prop- 
erty and a strict administreation of justice. He appears to have been a man 
singularly well adapted to his situation, possessing the highest military 
talents, combined with a perfect knowledge of the civil and financial admin- 
istration ; and he was consequently able to estimate with exactness the sum 
which he could levy on the province and remit to Constantinople, with- 

[1 Bury« says that the place Is in dispute, some placing it near Sae^ferrato, and others near 
Scheggia. He feels that we are justified in placing the date as July or August, 652.] 
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ou^^roiitmg the gradual improvement of the country, Hia fiscal govern- 
mm was, nevertheless, regarded by the Italians as extremely severe, and he 
unpopular with the inhabitants of Rome. 

• The existence of a numerous Roman population in Spain, connected with 
the Bastern Empire by the memory of ancient ties, by active commercial 
relations, and by a strong orthodox feeling against the Arian Visigotiis, 
enabled J ustiniari to avail himself of these advantages in the same manner 
as he had done in Africa and Italy. The king Tlieudes had attempted to 
make a diversion in Africa by besieging Ceuta, in order to call off the atten- 
tion of Justinian from ItaW. Ilia attack was unsuccessful, but the circum- 
stances were not favourablSfrkt the time for J ustinian’s attempting to revenge 
the injury. Dissensions in the country soon after enabled the emperor to 
take part in a civil war, and he seized the pretext of soiuling a licet and 
troops to support the claims of a rebel chief, in order to .secure the I'ossession 
of a large portion of the south of Spain. The rebel AtliMiiagild, having 
been elected king of the Visigoths, vainly endeavoured to <lrive tlie Romans 
out of the provinces which they had occupied. Subsequent victories ex- 
tended the conquests of Justinian from the mouth of the Tagus, ir.bora, and 
Corduba, along the coast of the ocean and of thu Mcdiicrranean, almost as 
far as Valeiitia ; and at times the relations of the Roman.s with the Catholic 
population of the interior enabled them to carry their arms silniost into the 
centre of Spain. The Eastern Empire retained pos.session of these distant 
conquests for about sixty years. 


GIBBON’S ESTIMATE OF BELISARIITS AND HIS TIMES 

Our estimate of personal merit is relative to the common faculties of 
mankind. The aspiring efforts of genius or virtue, either in active or 
speculative life, are measured not so much by tlicir real elevation as by the 
height to which they a.sccnd above the level t)f their age or country ; and 
the same stature, which in a people of giants would pass unnoticed, must 
appear conspicuous in a race of j)igmies. l.,oonidas and his three hundred 
companions devoted their lives^at Thernioi)yhe ; but the education of the 
infant, the boy, and the man had prepared, and almost insureil, this memo- 
rable sacrifice ; and each Spartan would approve, rather than admire, an act 
of duty of which himself and eight thousand of his fellow-citizens were 
equally capable. 

The great Pompey might inscribe on his trophies that ho had defeated in 
battle tw'o millions of enemies, and reduced fifteen hundred cities from the 
lake Maiotis to the Red Sea ; but the fortune of Rome flew before his eagles ; 
the nations were oppressed by their own fears, and the invincible legions 
which lie commanded had been formed by the liabits of conquest and the 
discipline of ages. In this view, the character of IJelisuriiis may be de- 
servedly placed above the heroes of the ancient republic. His iiiq^erfec- 
tions flowed from the contagion of tlie times ; liis virtues were his own, the 
free gift of nature or reflection ; he raised himself without a master or a* 
rival ; and so inadequate w^ere the arms committed to his hand that his solo 
advantage was derived from the pride and presumption of his adversaries 
Under his command, the subjects of Justinian often deserved to bo called 
Homans ; but the unwarlike appellation of Greeks was imposed as a term of 
reproach by the haugj;ity Goths, who affected to. blush that they must dispute 
the kingdom of Italy with a nation of tragedians, pantomimes, and pirates. 

H, w,— Toi. vn, I 
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The climate of Asia has indeed been found less congenial than that of 
Europe to military spirit; those populous countries were enervated by 
luxury, despotism, and superstition, and the monks were more expensive 
and more numerous than the soldiers of the East. The regular force of the 
empire had once amounted to 645,000 men : it was reduced, in the time of 
Justinian, to 150,000 ; and this number, large as it may seem, was thinly 
scattered over the sea and land — in Spain and Italy, in Africa and Egypt, 
on the banks of the Danube, the coast of Euxine, and the frontiers of Persia. 
The citizen was exhausted, yet the soldier w'as unpaid ; liis poverty was 
mischievously soothed by the privilege of rapine and indolence; and the 
tardy payments were detained and intercepted by the fraud of those agents 
who usurp, without courage or danger, the emoluments of war. Public 
and private distress recruited the armies of the state; but in the field, 
and still more in tlie presence of the enemy, their numbers were always 
defective. 

The want of national spirit was supplied b}' the precarious faith and dis- 
orderly service of barbarian mercenaries. Even military honour, which has 
often survived the loss of virtue and freedom, wfis almost totally extinct. 
The generals, who were multiplied beyond the example of former times, 
laboured only to pi-event the success, or to sully the reputation, of their col- 
leagues ; and they had been Laiiglit by exj)erience that, if merit sometimes 
provoked llie jealousy, error or even guilt would obtain the indulgence of a 
gracious em])eror. 

In such an age the triumphs of Helisarius, and afterwards of Narses, shine 
with incomparable lustre ; but they are encompassed with the darkest shades 
of disgrace and calamity.^ 


IJAIIBAIUC IN HOADS 

Even the (lothic victories of HeUsarius were prejudicial to the state, 
since they abolished the iinpoi’taiit barrier of tlie upper Danube, wbioli had 
been so faithfully guarded by Tbeodoric and bis daughter. For the defence 
of Italy, the Goths evacuated Pannonia and Noriciiin, which they left in a 
peaceful and flourishing condition; the sovereignty was claimed by the 
emperor of the liomaiis, the actual possession was abandoned to the bold- 
ness of the first invader. On the opjmsito banks of the Danube, the plains 
of upper Hungary and the Transylvanian hills were possessed, since the 
death of Attihi, by the tribes of the Gepidic, w'ho respected the (lotbic arms 
and despised not iudeed tlie gold of the Romans but the secret motive of 
their annual subsidies. 

The vacant fortifications of the river were instantly occupied by these 
barbarians ; their standards were planted on the walls of Sirmium and Bel- 
grade; and the ironit^al tone of their apology aggravated this insult on the 
majesty of the empire. “So extensive, O Cuesar, are your dominions, so 
numerous arc your cities, that you are continually seeking for nations to 
whom, either in peace or war, you may relinquish these useless possessions. 
The Gepidaj are your brave and faithful allies ; and if they have anticipated 
your gifts, they have shown a just confidence in your bounty.” Their pre- 
sumption was excused by the mode of revenge which Justinian embraced. 
Instead of asserting the rights of a sovereign for the protection of his sub- 
jectsy the emperor invited a strange peojile to invade and possess the Roman 

[1 “ Belisariufi,'* says Freeman,/ perhaps the greatest confmander that ever lived, as 
he did the greatest things with the smallest means.**] 
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provinces between the Danube and the Alps; and the ambition of the 
Gepid® was checked by the rising power and fame of the Lombards. 

This corrupt appellation has been diffused in the thirteenth century by 
the merchants and bankers, the Italian posterity of these savage warriors : 
but the original name of Larigobards is expres- 
sive only of the peculiar length and fashion of 
their beards.^ About the time of Augustus 
and Trajan, a ray of historic light breaks on 
the darkness of their antiquities, and they are 
discovered, for the first time, between the Elbe 
and the Oder. Fierce beyond the example of 
the Gennans, they deliglited to propagate the 
tremendous belief that their heads were formed 
like the heads of dogs, and that they drank the 
blood of their enemies whom they vanquislied 
in biittle. The smallness of their numbers was 
recruited by the adoption of their bravest 
slaves ; and alone, amidst their powerful neigh- 
bours, they defended by arms their high-spirited 
independence. 

In the tempest of the north, which over- 
wlielmed so many names and nations, this little 
bark of the Lombards still floated on the sur- 
face. They gradually descended towards the 
south and the Danube, and at the end of four 
hundred years * they again apj)ear with their 
ancient valour and renowui. Their manners 
were not less ferocious. The assassination of 
a royal guest w.as executed in the presence and 
by the command of the king s daughter, wdio 
had been provoked by some words of insult 
and disai)pointed by his diminutive stature ; ® 
and a tribute, the price of blood, was imposed 
on the Lombards by his broth#jr the king of 
the lleruli. Adversity revived a sense of moderation and jnsti(’.e, and the 
insolence of conquest was chastised by the signal defeat and irreparable dis- 
persion of the Heruli, who were seated in the southern provinc(is of Poland.* 

The victories of the Lombards recommended them to the friendship of 
the emperors ; and at the solicitation of Ju.stinian they passed the Danube 
to reduce, according to their treaty, tlie cities of Noricum and the fortresses 
of Pannonia. But the spirit of rapine soon tempted them Ixjyond these 
ample limits ; they wandered along the coast of the Adriatic as far as 

This is the old theory, and Hodgkins says, “I confess that, to me, the ohl-fashloned 
derivation, that which was accepted by Isidore*^ and Paul us, still seems the most probable.’ iho 
word bard, usually allied to the Latin barba, “beard,” ha.s also been referred to the old High 
German barta, axe,” and to bord, “shore,” and some writers would iranslato Laiigobards as. 
“ Long-axe-nien ” or “ Long-shore-men.”] 

*'* Hodgkin (7 says “three hundred years.”] j i., v .k - 

I® Paulus Diaconus * tells the stoiy, 1. 20. liodulf was then king of the Ileruli, and his brother 
was killed by the servants of King Tato, “seventh Lombard king.”] 

'* Hodgkins calls the Heruli “a perpetual puzzle to ethnologists,” and quotes /euss,^ wio 
calls them “ the most unstable of Gei-man tribes.” Their seal at tlie moment in question is a^o 
J^T-riously guessed at, Hodgkin inclining to Hungary. This fatal battle took jilace . * 

The Lombards were Arians, — how they were converted we do not know, and they b ug 
into Italy a hierarchy of bishops, priests, and deacons.] 
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Dyrrhacliium, and presumed, with famOiar rudeness, to enter the towns and 
houses of their Roman allies, and to seize the captives who had escaped 
from their audacious hands. These acts of hostility, the sallies, as it might 
be pretended, of some loose adventurers, were disowned by the nation and 
excused by the emperor ; but the arms of the Lombards were more seriously 
engaged by a contest of thirty years, which was terminated only by the 
extirpation of tlie Gepidaj. 

Tlie hostile nations often pleaded their cause before the throne of LJoii- 
stantinople ; and tlie crafty Justinian, to whom the barbarians were almost 
equally odious, pronounced a partial and ambiguous sentence, and dexter- 
ously protracted the war by slow and ineffectual succours. Their strength 
W'as formidable, since the Lombards, who sent into the lield several myriads 
of soldiers, still claimed, as the weaker side, the protection of the Koinaiis. 
Tlicir spirit was intrepid, yet such is the uncertainty of courage tliat the two 
armies were suddenly struck with a panic ; they lied from each otlier, and 
the rival kings remained with their guards in the midst of an empty plain. 
A short truce was obtained, but their mutual resentment again kindled; 
and tlie remembrance of their shame rendered the next encounter more 
desperate and bloody. Forty thousand of the barbarians [iciished in the 
decisive battle^ which broke the power of tlie (leiiidie, transferred the fears 
and wishes of Justinian, and lirst displayed the character of Alboiii, the 
youthful prince of the Lombards and the future conqueror of Italy. 


SLAVIC INCURSIONS 

The wild people who dwelt or wandered in the plains of Russia, Lithu- 
ania, and Poland might bo reduced, in the age of J ustinian, under the two 
great families of the Bulgarians and the Slavonians. According to the 
Greek writers, the former, who touched the Euxine and the lake of Mieotis, 
derived from the Huns their name or descent ; and it is needless to renew 
the simple and well-known jiicturc of Tatar manners, '.riiey wi;re bold 
and dexterous archers, who drank the milk and fejisted on the llesli of their 
indefatigable horses ; whose Hocks and luM'ds folhiwed, or rather guided, 
the motions of their roving camps ; to whose inroads no country was remote 
or impervious, and who were practised in flight, tliougli incajiablo of fear. 

The nation was divided into two powerful and liostile tribes, who pur- 
sued each otlior with fraternal hatred. They eagerly disputed the friendship 
or rather the gifts of the emperor ; and the distinction which nature had 
fixed between the faithful dog and the rapacious wolf was applied by an am- 
bassador who received only verbal instructions from the mouth of his illiterate 
prince. The Bulgarians, of whatsoever species, were equally attracted by 
Roman wealth; they assumed a vague dominion over the Slavonian name, 
and their rapid marches could only be stopped by the Baltic Sea, or the 
extreme cold and poverty of the north. But the same race of Slavonians 
appears to have maintained, in every age, the possession of the same coun- 
tries. Their numerous tribes, however distant or adverse, used one common 
language (it was harsh and irregular), and were known by the resemblance 
of tlieir form, which deviated from the swarthy Tatar and approached with- 
out attaining the lofty stature and fair complexion of the (ierinan. 

Jordanes^' says that “ on both sidra there fell over 0000 men^ No equal battle has been 
heard of in our times since the days of Attila, except that of Calluc against the same Gepidsa, or 
of Mundo with the Goths." The date was about 554.] 
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Forty-six hundred Villages were scattered over the provinces of Russia 
and Poland, and their liuts were hastily built of rough timber, in a country 
deficient both in stone and iron. Erected, or rather concealed, in the depth 
of forests, on the banks of rivers or the edge of morasses, we may, not per- 
haps without flattery, compare them to the architecture of the beaver ; whicli 
they resembled in a double issue to the land and water for the escape of 
the savage inhabitant — an animal less cleanly, less diligent, and less social 
than that marvellous quadruped. Tlie fertility of the soil, rather than the 
labour of the natives, supplied the rustic plenty of the Slavonians. Their 
sheep and horned cattle were large and numerous, and the fields which they 
sowed with millet and panic, afforded, in the place of bread, a coarse and 
less nutritive food. The incessant rapine of their neighbours compelled 
them to bury this treasure in the earth ; but on the ap])earHnce of a stranger 
it was freely imparted, by a people whose unfavourable character is quali- 
fied by the epithets of chaste, patient, and hospitable. As their supreme 
god, they adored an invisible master of the thunder. The rivers and the 
nymphs obtained their subordinate honours, and the popular worship was 
expressed in vows and sacrifice. 

The Slavonians disdained to obey a despot, a prince, or even a magis- 
trate ; but their experience was too narrow, their passions too headstrong, 
to compose a system of equal law or general defence. Some voluntary 
respect was yielded to age and valour ; but each tribe or village existed as a 
separate republic, and all must be persuaded wlicre none could )je compelled. 
They fought on foot, almost nakeil, and, except an unw'ieldy shield, without 
any defensive armour; tlieir wcajions of offence were a bow, a quiver of 
small poisoned arrows, and a long rope, which they dexterously threw from 
a distance, and entangled their enemy in a running noose. Jn the field the 
Slavonian infantry wore dang(u-ous by tbeir speed, agility, and liardine.sK : 
they swam, they dived, they remained under water, drawing their breath 
through a hollow cane ; and a river or lake w'as oRoii the scone of their 
unsuspected ambuscade. But these were the achievements of spies and 
stragglers; the military art was unknown to the Slavonians; their jjame 
was obscure, and tlieir coiKjuests were inglorious. 

The level eountry of Moldavia and Wallachia was oceii])icd by the Antes 
(or Antiii), a Slavonian tribe, which swelled the titles of Justinian with an 
epithet of conquest. Against the Antes he erected the fortilicatioiis of the 
lower Danube ; and lalioured to secure tlie alliance of a iieojile seated in 
the direct channel of northern inundation, an interval of two hundred miles 
between the mountains of 'rransylvaiiia and the Euxinc Sea. But the Antes 
wanted power and inclination to stem tlie fury of the tornuit ; and the light- 
armed Slavonians, from a hundred tribes, pursued with almost equal speed 
the footsteps of the Bulgarian horse.^ The payment of one piece of gold for 
each soldier procured a safe and easy retreat through the country of the 
Gepidffi, who commanded the passage of the upper Danube. 

The hopes or fears of the barbarians, their intestine union or discord, the 
accident of a frozen or shallow stream, the prospect of harvest or vintage, 
the prosperity or distress of the Romans — were the causes which produced the 
uniform repetition of annual visits, tedious in the narrative and destructive 
in the event. The same year, and possibly the same month, in which Ravenna 

[1 Bury « says, “the Bulgarians soon cease to be mentioned and It appears probable that 
they 'were subjugated by the neighbouring Slavs.” He adds that these Bul^rians of the sixth 
century had nothing to do with the foundation of th6 Bulgarian Kingdom in the seventh 
century.] 
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surrendered was marked by an invasion of the Huns or Bulgarians,^ so dread- 
ful that it almost effaced the memory of their past inroads. They spread 
from the suburbs of Constantinople to the Ionian Gulf, destroyed thirty-two 
cities or castles, erased Potidsca which Athens had built and Philip had 
besieged, and repassed the Danube, dragging at their horses’ heels 
120,000 of the subjects of Justinian. In a subsequent inroad they pierced 
the wall of the Thracian Chcraoriesus, extirpated the habitations and the 
inhabitants, boldly traversed the Hellespont, and returned to their com- 
panions, Laden wdth the si)oil3 of Asia. Another party, 'which seemed a 
multitude in the eyes of the Romans, penetrated without opposition from 

the straits of Thermopyhe to the Isthmus of Cor- 
inth; and the last ruin of Greece has appeared an 
object too minute for the attention of history. 

The works which the emperor raised for the pro- 
tection but at the exj^ensc of bis subjects served 
only to disclose the weakness of some neglected 
I)art; and the walls, wliich by flattery had been 
deemed impregnable, were cither deserted by the 
garrison or scaled by the barbarians. Three thou- 
sand Slavonians, who insolently divided themselves 
into two bands, discovered the weakness and misery 
of a triumphant reign. Tliey passed the Danube 
and the Ilebrus, vanquished the Roman generals 
wlio dared to ojipose their progress, and plundered 
w'ith impunity the cities of lUyricum and Thrace, 
each of which had arms and numbers to overwhelm 
their contemptible assailants. 

Whatever praise the boldness of the Slavonians 
may deserve, it is sullied by the wanton and delib- 
erate cruelty 'which they are accused of exercising 
on their prisoners. Without distinction of rank, or 
age, or sex, the captives were iinj)aled or flayed alive, 
or suspended between four posts and beaten with 
clubs till they expired, or enclosed in some spacious 
building and left Jo perish in the flames with the 
si)oil and callle which might impede the inarch «)f 
these savage victors. Perhaps a more impartial nar- 
rative would reduce tile number, and (pialify the 
nature, of these horritl acts ; and they might sometimes he excused by the 
cruel laws of retaliation. In the siege of '^i’opinis, whose obstinate defence 
liad enraged tiie Slavonians, they ma.ssacred fifteen thousand males;* but 
they spared the women and children. The most valuable captives were 
always rosorv(^d for labour or ransom ; the servitude was not rigorous, and 
tlie terms of their deliverance were speedy and moderate. Hut the subject 
or the historian of Justinian exhaled his just indignation in the language of 
complaint and rcj)roac]i ; and Procopius has confidently aflirmed that, in a 
reign of thirty-two years, each annual inroad of the barbarians consumed two 
hundred thousand of the inhabitants of the Roman Empire. The entire 
population of Turkish Ihirope, which nearly corresponds with the provinces 

[* Procopius calls the Bulgarians “ IIuiis.” Bocsler ^ calls the Cotrlgur Huns “ Bulgarians.” 
The origins of these rarps will be taken up more fully in the later volumes of modern history.] 
r-* Such a slaughter requires a far larger }X)pulation than the obsAure town of Topirus could 
probably have possessed.] 
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of Justinian, would perhaps be incaimble of supplying six millions of persons, 
the result of this incredible estimate. 

In the midst of these obscure calamities, Europe felt the shock of a revo- 
lution, which first revealed to the world the name and nation of the Turks,® 


TURKS AND AVAIiS 

Since that period tlie Turks have always continued to occupy a memorable 
place in the history of mankind, as the destroyers of ancient civilii-ation. 
In their progress towards the West, they were preceded by the Avars, a 
people whose arrival in Europe produced the greatest alarm, whose dominion 
was soon widely extended, but whose complete extermination, or amalgama- 
tion with their subjects, leaves the history of their race a problem never likely 
to receive a very satisfactory solution. The Avars are supposed to have 
been a portion of the inhabitants of a j)Owerful Asiatic, emjhn* which figures 
in the annals of (Miiiia as ruling a great part of tho <-ciitro of Asia, anil ex- 
tending to tho Gulf of Corea. The great empire t>f the Avars was over- 
thrown by a rebellion of their Turkish subjects, and the noblest ca.ste soon 
becsime lost to history amidst the revolutions of the Chiiicse Empire. 

The original seats of the Turks were in tJic c«uini ly round the great chain 
of Mount Altai. As subjects of the Avars, tfn^y had been distinguished by 
their skill in working and tempering iron ; their industry had procured them 
wealth, and wealth Jiad inspired them witJi the desire for independence. 
After throwing off the yoke of the Avars, they waged war with that people, 
and compelled the military strength of tlie naiion to fiy before them in two 
separate bodies. One of these divisions fell back on China ; tho other ad- 
vanced into w'ostern Asia, and at last entered Enro]>e. The Turks engaged 
in a career of conquest, and in a few years their dominions extended from 
the Volga and the Caspian Sea to the sliores of the ocean, or the Sea of 
Japan, and from the hanks of the Oxus ((iilion) to the deserts of Siberia. 
Tlie western army of the Avars, increased by many tribes who feared tlie 
Turkish government, advanccAl into Eurof)e as a nation of conquerors, and 
not as a band of fugitives. The mass of this army is supposed to have been 
composed of people of the Turkish race, because lliosc wlio afterwards bore 
the Avar name in Europe seem to have belonged to that family. It must 
not, how'ever, be forgotten, that the mighty army of Avar emigrants might 
easily, in a few generations, lose all national peculiarities, and forget its 
native language, amidst the greater number of its JIunnisli subjects, even if 
we should sujiposc the two races to have been originallj'^ derived from dif- 
ferent stocks. The Avars, however, are sometimes styled Turks, even by 
the earliest historians. The use of the appellation Turk, in an extended 
sense, including the Mongol race, is found in 'I’lieophylactiis Simocatta,»» a 
writer possessing consi<lerable know'ledge of the affairs of eastern Asia, and 
who speaks of the inhabitants of the flourishing kingdom of Tangus as Turks. 
This application of the term appears to have arisen from the circumstance, 
that the part of China to which he alluded was subject at tlie time to.u 
foreign, or, in his phrase, a Turkish dynasty. 

The Avars soon conquered all the countries as far as the banks of the 
Danube, and before Justinian’s death they were firmly established on the 
borders of Pannonia.^ 

They had followed the well-known road of the Volga, cherished the error 
of the nations who confounded them with the original Avars, and spread the 
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terror of ^at talin though famous appellation, which had not, however, saved 
its lawful proprietors from the yoke of the Turks. After a long and victorious 
inarch, the new Avars arrived at the foot of Mount Caucasus, in the country 
of the Alans and CircaHHians, w'here they first heard of the splendour and 
weakness of the Homan Empire. They humbly requested their confederate, 
the prince of the Alans, to lead them to this source of riches; and their 
ambassador, with the permission of the governor of Lazica, was transported 
by the Euxine Sea to (Jonstantinojde. The whole city was poured forth to 
behold with curiosity and terror the aspect of a strange people ; their long 
hair, which hung in tresses down their backs, was gracefully bound with 
ribbons, but the rest of their habit appeared to imitate the fiishion of the 
Huns. When they were admitted to the audience of Justinian, Candish, the 
first of the ambassadors, addressed the Roman emperor in these terms : “You 
see before yon, O miglity prince, the representatives of the strongest and 
most populous of nations, the invincible, the irresistible Avars. We are will- 
ing to devote ourselves to your service, we are able to vanquish and destroy 
all the tmcmics who now disturb your repose. Hut we expect, as the price of 
our alliance, as the reward of our valour, precious gifts, annual subsidies, 
and fruitful possessions.” 

At tlie lime of this (mibassy Justinian head reigned above thirty, he had 
lived abovo seventy-five 3'^ears; his mind, as well as his body, was feeble 
and languid ; and the conqueror of Africa and Italy, careless of the j^er- 
manent interest of his peoiile, aspired only to end his days in the bosom 
even of inglorious peace. In a studied oration, he imparted to the senate his 
resolution to dissemble the insult and to purchase the friendship of the Avars ; 
and the whole senate, like the mandarins of (./hina, applauded the incompar- 
able wisdom and foresight of their sovereign. The instruments of luxury 
were immediately prepared to captiveate the barbarians; silken garments, 
soft and s])londid beds, and chains and collars encrusted with gold. The 
ambassadors, cont.ent wdth such liberal reception, departed from (Constanti- 
nople, and Valentin, one of the emperor’s guards, Avas sent with a similar 
character to their camp at tlie foot of Mount Caucasus. As their destruction 
or their success must be alike advantageous to the enii)ire, he persuaded 
them to invade the enemies of Rome; and they were easily tempted, by 
gifts and promises, to gratify their ruling inclinations. These fugitives, who 
tied before the Turkish arms, passed the Tanais and Borysthenes, and boldly 
advanced into the heart of Poland and Germany, violating the law of natioi.s 
and abusing the rights of victory. 

Before ten years had elai)sed, their camps were seated on the Danube and 
the Ell)e, many Bulgarian and Slavoniiin names were obliterated from the 
earth, and the remainder (jf their tribes are found, as tributaries and vassals, 
under the standard of the Avars. The chagan, the peculiar title of their 
king, still affected to cultivate the friendship of the emperor ; and Justinian 
entertained some thoughts of fixing them in Paiinonia, to balance the pre- 
vailing power of the Lombards. But the virtue or treachery of an Avar 
betrayed the secret enmity and ambitious designs of their countrymen ; 
and they loudly complained of the timid, though jealous, policy of detaining 
their ambassadors, and denying the arms which they had been allowed to 
purchase in the capital of the empire. 

Perhaps the apparent change in the dispositions of the emperors may be 
ascribed to the embass}'” which was received from the conquerors of the 
Avars. The immense distance, which eluded their arms, could not extin- 
guish their resentment ; the Turkish ambassadors pursued the footsteps of 
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the yanquished to the Jaik, the Volga, Mount CaucasaB, lhl» Ettxine, and 
Constantinople, and at length appeared befoi-e the successor of Constantine, 
to request that he would not espouse the cause of rebels and fugitives. 
The emperor renounced, or seemed to renounce, the fugitive Avars, but he 
accepted the alliance of the Turks ; and the ratification of the treaty was 
carried by a Roman minister to the foot of Mount Altai. Under the suc- 
cessors of Justinian, the friendship of the two nations was cultivated by 
frequent and cordial intercourse. c 


RELATIONS OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE WITH 1»E11STA 

The Asiatic frontier of the Roman Empire was less favourable fi>r attack 
than defence. The range of the Caucasus wa.s oi cnpied, as it still i.s, by a 
cluster of small nations of various languages, strongly altaclu'd to their 
independence, which the nature of their country enabled iliein to iiniiiitain 
amidst the wars and conflicting negotiations of the Roiuans, l*ersians, and 
Huns, by whom tliey were surrounded. The kingdom of (.kdcliis (Mingre- 
lia) was in permanent alliance with the Romans, and tin* sovereign received 
a regular investiture from the emperor. I’he "J'zans, who inhabited tlie 
mountains aliout the sources of the Phasis, enjoyed a subsidiary alliance 
with Justinian until their plundering expeditions within the j)recinctH of tlie 
empire induced him to garrison their country. Iberia, to the east of 
Colchis, the modern Georgia, formed an independent kingdom under the 
protection of Persia. 

Annonia, as an inde])endent kingdom, had long formed a sliglit counter- 
poise between the Roman and Persian empires. In the reign of Theodosius 
II it had been partitioned by its p(»werful neighbours ; and about the year 
420, it had lost the shadow of independence wliich it had been allowed to 
retain. Tlie greater part of Armenia liad fallen to the share of tlie Persians ; 
but as the people were Christians, and possessed tli(»ir own church and litera- 
ture, they had maintained tlicir nationality uninjured after the loss of their 
political government. The western or Roman fiart of Ai nienia was hounded 
t»y the mountains in which the Araxe.s, tlie Roas, and the Eiijihrates take 
their rise ; and it wa.s defended against Persia by the fortress of I'lieodosi- 
opolis (Erzcrum\ situated on the very frontier of Pers-Armenia. From 
Theodosiopolis tne empire W'as bounded by ranges of mountains which cross 
the Euphrates and extend to the river Nyiniiluous, and lierc the city of 
Martyropolis, the capital of Roman Armenia, east of the Euphrates, \vas 
situated. From the junction of the Nyniphjcus with the Tigris the frontier 
again followed the mountains to Dara, and from thence it proceeded to the 
Chaboras and the fortress of Circesium. 

The Arabs or Saracens, who inhabited the district between Circesium and 
Idumsoa, were divided into two kingdoms : that of Ghassan, towards Syria, 
maintained an alliance with the Romans ; and that of Uira, to the east, en- 
joyed the protection of Persia. Palmyra, which had fallen into ruins after 
the time of Theodosius II, was repaired and garri.soncd ; and the country 
between the gulfs of Ailath and Suez, forming a province cjilled the Ibird 
Palestine, was protected by a fortress constructed at the foot of Mount Sinai, 
and occupied by a strong body of troops. s- a 

Such a frontier, though it presented great difficulties in the way of invad- 
ing Persia, afforded admirable means for protecting the empire ; and accord- 
ingly it had very farely indeed happened that a Persian army had ever 
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penetrated into a Roman province. It was reserved for Justinian's reign to 
behold the Persians break through the defensive line, and contribute to the 
ruin of the wealth and the destruction of the civilisation of some of the most 
flourishing and enlightened portions of the Eastern Empire. The wars which 
Justinian carried on with Persia reflect little glory on his reign ; but the 
celebrated name of liis rival, the great Chosroes Nushirvan, has rendered his 
misfortunes and misconduct venial in the eyes of historians. 

The Persian and Roman empires w'ere at this time nearly equal in power 
and civilisation ; )>otli were ruled by princes whose reigns form national 
epochs, yet history affords ample evidence that the brilliant exploits of both 
these sovereigns were effected by a wasteful expenditure of the national re- 
sources and by a (?on8iimption of the lives and capital of their subjects which 
proved irre}»arabl<\ Neither empire w^as ever able to regain its former state 
of prosperity, nor could society rccf»ver the shock which it had received. 
The governments were too demoralised to venture (ui political reforms, and 
the people too ignorant and too feeble to attempt a national revolution. 

The governments of declining countries often give but slight signs of 
their weaknesses and approaching dissolution as long as the ordinary rela- 
tions of war and peace require to be maintained only \vith habitual friends 
or enemies, though tlie slightest exertion, created by extraordinary circura- 
stances, may oaiiso tlic jmlitical fabric to fall to pieces. The armies of the 
Eastern Empire and of Persia had, by long acquaintance with the military 
force of one another, found the means of balancing any peculiar advantage 
of their enemy by a moditiciitiou of tactics, or by an improvement in mili- 
tary discipline, which neutralised its effect. War between the two states 
was eonse(iuently carried on according to a regular routine of service, and was 
continued during a succession of campaigns in which much blood and treasure 
were expended, and much glory gained, with very little change in the relative 
military power, and none in the frontiers, of the two cinpin's. 

The avarice of Justinian, or his inconstant plans, often induced him to 
leave the eastern frontier of the eiiqun; very inadequately garrisoned ; and 
this frontier ju’esented an extent of country against wliic^li a J\‘rsian army, 
concentrated behind the Tigris, (jonid choose its ])oiut of attack. The option 
of carrying the wai- into Syiia, ^Mesopotamia, Armenia, or Colchis generally 
lay with the Persians; and Chosroes attenipttrd to penetrate into the empire 
by every p()rtion of this frontier during his long wars. The Roman army, 
in spite of the change which had taken place in its arms and organisation, 
still retained its superiority.^ 

The first war with the Persians had followed close upon Justinian’s 
accession. lie had sent llelisarius to build a fortress near Nisibis in 528; 
the Persians under Prince Xerxes invaded Mesopotamia and defeated the 
Romans with heavy loss. Tlie next year was devoted to raids by both sides, 
but in 530 Relisariiis, then only twenty-five, won a victory at Daras. “ This 
being,” says Procopius,^ ‘Mhe first defeat suffered by the Persians for a long 
time.” Tlie next year, however, at Callinicuin, Relisarius was badly de- 
feated, and while Procojiius, Ids secretary, says he fought bravely, Johannes 
Malalas’^ accuses him of cowardice. At any rate he was recalled, and his 
successor Muiidus Avon some gloiy. Then the old King Kobad died and 
his famous son Chosroes I. came to" the Persian throne.® 

And now the war in which Justinian had found the empire engaged on 
liis succession was terminated by a peace called “the Everlasting Peace,” 
which the Romans purchased by the payment of elevci^ thousand pounds of 
gold to Chosroes. The Persian monarch required peace to regulate the 
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affairs of his own kingdom; and the calculation of Justinian that the sum 
which he paid to Persia was much less than tlie expense of continuing the 
war, though correct, was injudicious, as it really conveyed an admission of 
inferiority and weakness. Justinian’s object had been to place the great 
body of his militiiry forces at liberty, 
in order to direct his exclusive atten- 
tion to recovering the lost provinces of 
the Western Empire. Had he availed 
himself of peace with Persia to dimin- 
ish the burdens on his subjects, and 
consolidate the defence of the empire 
instead of extending its frontiers, he 
might perhaps have re-established the 
Roman power. As soon Jis ('hosroes 
heard of the conquests of Justinian in 
Africa, Sicil}", and Italy, his jealousy 
induced him to renew the war. I'lie 
solicitations of an embassy sent V)v Witi- 
ges are said to have had some effect in 
determining him to take up arms. 

In 540 Chosroos invaded Syria with 
a powerful army, and laid siege to An- 
tioch, tlie second city of the empire in 
population and wealth. Ho offered to 
raise the siege oji receiving payment of 
one thousand ])ounds’ weight of gold, 
but this small sum was refused. Anti- 
och was taken by storm, its buildings 
were committed to the flames, and its 
inhabitants w'cre carri<Ml away captive 
and settled as colonists in Persia. Hie- A Pkusian Nohlk 

rapolis, Henna (Aleppo), Apamea, and (Ufisoj on uardon) 

Chalcis escaped this fate hy paying the 

ransom demanded from eacli. To save Syria from Titter destruction, Beli- 
sarius was sent to take the command of an army assembled for its defence, 
but ho was ill supported, and his success was by no iiieans brilliant. The 
fact that he saved Syria from utter devastation, nevertlieless, rendered his 
campaign of 548 by no means unimportant for the empire. ^ 

In 545 a truce for five years was signed, Justin iaii jiaying two thousand 
pounds of gold. Iii 549 the Romans yielded to tlie appeal of the Lazi and 
sent troops to aid them to shake off the Persian yoke. After various sieges, 
a new truce was concluded in 551, the Romans paying twent y-six hundred 
pounds of gold. Hostilities went on, none tlie less, with a result, as^Bury<5 
notes, that the Persians failed of their design to gain access to the Euxine, 
and “that on the wfiters of the sea the Romans were to remain ^without 
rivals.” The Romans had, however, to pay, as usual, the price. « The war 
had been carried on for twenty years, but during the latter jieriod of. its 
duration military operations had been confined to C-olchis. It was lerim- 
nated in 662 by a truce for fifty years, wliich effected little change in the 
frontiers of the empire. The most remarkable clause of tliis treaty of peace 
imposed on Justinian the disgraceful obligation of paying Chosrocs 
nual subsidy of thirty thousand pieces of gold [£18,750 sterling]; and he 
was compelled immediately to advance the sum of 210,000 pounds, foi seven 
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years. The sum, it is true, was not very great, but the condition of the 
Roman Empire was sadly changed, when it became necessary to purchase 
peace from all its neighbours with gold, and with gold to find mercenary 
troops to carry on its wars. The moment, therefore, a supply of gold failed 
in the imperial treasury, the safety of the Roman power was compromised. 

The weakness of the Roman Empire, and the necessity of finding allies in 
the East, in order to secure a share of the lucrative commerce of which Per- 
sia had long possessed a monopoly, induced Justinian to keep up friendly 
communications with the king of Ethiopia (Abyssinia). Elesboas, who then 
occupied the Ethiopian tlirone, was a prince of great power, and a steady 
ally of the lioinans. The wars of this (Christian monarch in Arabia are 
related by the historians of the empire ; and Justinian endeavoured, by this 
means, to transfer tlie silk trade with India from Persia to tlie route by 
the Red Sea. 

Tlie attempt failed from the great length of the sea voyage, and the dilli- 
culties of adjusting the intermediate commerce of the countries on this line 
of cominuiiiciition ; l)ut still the trade of the Red Sea was so great that the 
king of Ethi()j)ia, in the reign of Justin, was able to collect a fleet of seven 
hundred native vessels, and six hundred Roman and Persian merchantmen, 
which he employed to transport his troops into Arabia. 6 


THE REVOLT IN AFRICA 

The review of the nations from the Danube to the Nile has cxj)osed on 
every side the weakness <jf the Romans; and our wonder is reasonably 
excited that they should presume to enlarge an empire, whose ancient limits 
they were incapable of defending. Jhit the wars, the conquests, and the 
triumphs of Justinian are the feeble and pm’nicious efforts of old age, wliich 
exhaust the remains of strength and accelerate the decay of the jiowers of 
life. He exulted in the glorious act of restoring Africa and Italy to the 
republic; but the calamities which followed the departure of lielisarius 
betrayed the imjiotcnce of the conqueror and aecoinjdishcd the ruin of those 
unfortunate countries. 

From his new ac(]uisitions, Justinian expected that his avarice, as well 
as pride, should be richly gratitied. A rapacious minister of the nnaiices 
closely pursued the footsteps of Helisarius ; and as the old registers ol 
tribute liad been burned by the Vandals, lie indulged liis fancy in a liberal 
calculation and arbitrary assessment of the wealth of Africa. The increasii 
of taxes, wliich w'cre drawn away by a ilistant sovereign, and a general re- 
sumption of the patrimony or crown lands soon dispelled the intoxication of 
the public joy ; but the emperor was insensible to the modest complaints 
of the people, t ill he was awakened .and alarmed by the clamours of military 
discontent. Many of the Roman soldiers had married the widows and 
daughters of the Vandals. As their own, by the double right of conquest 
and inheritance, they claimed the estates which Genseric had assigned to 
his victorious troops. They lieard with disdain the cold and selfish repre- 
sentations of their officers that the liberality of Justinian liad raised them 
from a savage or servile condition ; that they were already enriched by the 
spoils of Africa, the treasure, the slaves, and the movables of the vanquished 
barbarians ; and that the ancient and lawful patrimony of the emperors would 
be applied only to the support of that government on which their own safety 
and reward must ultimately de])end. 
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The mutiDy was secretly inflamed by a thousand soldiers, for the most 
part Heruli, who had imbibed the doctrines and w'ere instigated by the 
clergy of the Arian sect ; and the cause of perjury and rebellion was sancti- 
fied by the dispensing powers of fanaticism. The Arians deplored the ruin 
of their church, triumphant above a century in Africa ; and they were justly 
provoked by the laws of the conqueror, w'hich inUjrdicted the baptism of 
their children and the exercise of all religious worship. Of the Vandals 
chosen by Belisarius, the far greater part, in the honours of the Ciustern 
service, forgot their country and religion. But a generous band of four 
hundred obliged tlio mariners, when they were in sight of the isle of l^esbos. 
to alter their course ; they touched on reloponiiesus, ran ashore on a desert 
coast of Africa, and boldly erected on Mount Aiirusius tlio stfindard of 
independence and revolt. 

Wliile the troops of the province disclaimed the conimands of Iheir 
superiors, a conspiracy was formed at Carthage against th^' life of Solomon, 
who filled w'ith lionour the place of Belisarius; and the Arians had i>iously 
resolved to sacrilice the tyrant at tlie foot of the altar, during the awful 
mysteries of the festival of Easter. Fear or remorse restraijied the daggers 
of the assassins, but the patience of Solomon eml»oldene<l their discontent; 
and at the (*nd of ten days a furious sedition was kindled in the circus, 
which desolated Africa above ten years. 'J'lic pillage' of the city and the 
indiscriminate slaugliter of its inhabitants were suspended only by darkness, 
sleep, and intoxication; the governor, with seven companions, among whom 
was the historian Procopius, escaped to Sicily. Two-iliirds of the army were 
involved in tlie guilt of trejison ; and eight Ihousand insurgents, assembling 
in the fields of Bulla, elected Stozas for their chief, a ]>rivato soldier wlio 
possessed, in a superior degree, the virtues of a rebel. Uiidtu* the mask of 
freedom, his eloquence could load, or at least impel, the passions of his 
equals. He raised liiinself to a level with Belisuriiis and the ne'phew of the 
emperor, by daring to encounter them in the field ; and the victorious 
generals were compelled to acknowledge that Stozas deserved a purer cause 
and a more legitimate command. Vanquished in battle, he d(;xterously em- 
ployed the arts of negotiation ; a Roman army >va8 seduced from their alle- 
giance, and the clli(^fs, who had trusted to liLs faithless promise, were murdered 
by bis order in a church of Kiihiidia. 

When every resource, either of force or perlidy, w^as exhausted, Stozas 
with some desperate Vandals retired to the wilds of Mauretania, obtained 
the claugliter of a barbarian prince, and ehnled tljo pursuit of his enemies 
by the report of his death. The personal weight of Belisarius, the rank, the 
spirit, and the temper of (lerinauus, the emperor’s nephew, and the vigour 
and success of the second administration of the eunuch Solomon, restored the 
modesty of the camp, and maintained, for a while, the tranquillity of Africa. 
But the vices of the Byzantine court were felt in that distant })rt)vince ; the 
troops complained that they were neither paid nor relieved ; and as soon as 
the public disorders w'ere sufficiently mature, Stozas was again alive, in arms, 
and at the gates of Carthage. He fell in a single combat, but he smiled 
in the agonies of death, when he was informed that his own javelin had 
reached the heart of his antagonist. 

The example of Stozas, and the assurance that a fortunate soldier had 
been tlie first king, encouraged the ambition of Gontharis, and he promised 
bj” a private treaty to divide Africa with tlie Moors, if, with their dangerous 
aid, he should ascend the throne of Carthage. The feeble Arcobindus^, un- 
skilled in the affairs of peace and war, was raised by his marriage with the 
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niooe of J ustinian to the office of exarch. He was suddenly oppressed by a 
sedition of the guards ; and his abject supplications, which provoked the con- 
tempt, could nut move the pity, of the inexorable tyrant. After a reign of 
thirty days, Goiitliaris himself was stabbed at a banquet, by the hand of 
Artaban ; and it is singular enough that an Armenian prince, of the royal 
family of Arsaces, sliould re-establish at Carthage the authority of the Roman 
Empire. In the conspiracy which unsheathed the dagger of Brutus against 
the life of Ciesar, every cireumstaiice is curious and important to the eyes of 
posterity ; but the guilt or merit of these loyal or rebellious assassins could 
interest only the contemporaries of Procopius, who, by their hoi:»es and fears, 

their friendship or resentment, w'ere 
personally engaged in tlie revolutions 
of Africa. 

That country was rapidly sinking 
into the state of barbarism, from 
whence it had been raised by the 
PhoMiician colonies and Roman laws ; 
and every stej) of intestine discord 
was marked by some deplorable vic- 
tory of savage man over civilised 
society. The Moors, though igno- 
rant of justice, were impatient of 
opi)ression ; their vagrant life and 
boundless wilderness disapi)ointed 
the arms and eluded the chains of 
a conqueror, and experience had 
shown that neither oaths nor obliga- 
tions could secure the fidelity of their 
attachment. The victory (d Mount 
Aurasius had aw'cd them into mo- 
mentary submissiuii ; but if they respected the character of Solomon, they 
hated and despised the pride and luxury of his two nejihows, Cyrus and 
Sergius, on whom tlieir uncle hud imprudently bestowed the provincial 
governments of 'rripolis and Pciitapolis. 

A Moorish tribe eneaiiiped under the walls of Leptis, to renew their alli- 
ance, and receive from the governor the customary gifts. Fourscore of their 
deputies Avere introduced as friends into the city ; ,but, on the dark suspicion 
of a conspiracy, they wt.'re massacred at the table of Sergius ; and the clam- 
our of arms and revenge was re-echoed through the valleys of Mount Atlas, 
from both tlu? Syi-tes to the Athiiilic Ocean. A personal injury, the unjust 
execution or murder of his brother, rendered Antalas the enemy of the Ro- 
mans. The defeat t)f the Vandals had formerly signalised his valour ; the 
rudiments of justice and ]>ru<lcnco were still more conspicuous in a Moor ; 
and while he laid lladninietuni in ashes, he calmly admonished the emperor 
that the peace of Africa iniglit be secured by the recall of Solomon and his 
unworthy nephews. The exarch led forth his troops from Carthage ; but at 
the distance of six days' journey, in the neighbourhood of Teheste,^ he w-as 
astonished by the sui)erior iiuinbors and fierce aspect of the barbarians. He 
proposed a treaty, solicited a reconciliation, and offered to bind himself by 
the most solemn oaths. “ By what oaths can he bind himself ? ” interrupted 
the indignant Moors. “ Will he swear by the Gospels, the divine books of the 
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Christiaus ? It was on those books that the faith of his nephew Sergius was 
pledged to eighty of our innocent and unfortunate brethren. Hefore we 
trust them a second time, let us try their efficacy in the chastisement of per- 
jury, and the vindication of their own honour.'* Their honour was vindicated 
in the field of Tebeste, by the death of Solomon and the total loss of his 
army. 

The arrival of fresh troops and more skilful commanders ^ soon checked 
the insolence of the Moors; seventeen of their ])rinces were slain in the same 
battle ; and the doubtful and transient submission of their tribes was cele- 
brated with lavish apj)lause by the people of Constantinople. Successive 
inroads had reduced the province of Africa to one-third of the measure of 
Italy ; yet the Roman empefors continued to reign above a century over 
Carthage and the fruitful coast ©f the Mediterranean. Rut tlie victories and 
the losses of »Iustiinan were alike pernicious to mankind ; and such w'as the 
desolation of Africa that in many parts a stranger might wander whole days 
without meeting the face either of a friend or an enemy. 

The nation of the Vandals had disappeared; they once amounted to 
160,000 w'arriors, without including the cliildren, the women, or the slaves. 
Their iiujiibers were infinitely surpassed by the number of the Moorisli fami- 
lies extirpated in a relentless war ; and the same destruction was retaliated 
oil the Romans and their allies, wd^ perished by the climate, tiieir mutual 
quarrels, and the rage of the barbarians. When Rroc()[»iiis first landed, ho 
admired the populousness of the cities and country, strenuously exercised in 
the labours of commerce and agriculture. In less than twenty years, that 
busy scene was converted into a silent solitude ; the wealthy citizens escaped 
to Sicily and Coiistantino])le ; and the secret historian lias confidently 
affirmed that five millions of Africans were consumed by the wars and gov- 
ernment of the emperor Justinian. 


INVASION OF THE COTBIOril HUNS 

The repose of the aged Rclisarius was crowned by a last victory which 
saved tlie emperor and the capital. Tlie barbarians w1h> annually visited the 
provinces of Europe were less discouraged by some accidental defeat than 
they were excited by tlie double hope of si>oil and of sulisidy. 

Ill the tliirty-secoiid winter of Justinian's reign, the Danube w'as deeply 
frozen ; Zabergaii led the cavalry of tlie Cotrigur (or Cotugur) lluns, and 
liis standard w'as folloived l>y a promiscuous multitude. Tlie savage chief 
passed, without opposition, the river and the mountains, spread liis troops 
over Macedonia and Thrace, and advanced with no more tlian seven thou- 
sand horse to the long walls which should have tlefeiidcd the territory of 
Constantinople. Rut the works of man are iiiiiiotent against the assaults 
of nature; a recent earthquake had shaken the foundations of llie wall, and 

“ Tlie glory of Belisarins rlcservcR to be contrasted with the oblivion which has covcn*d.the 
exploits of Johannes the J^alrician, one of the ablest generals of Justinian. 'J’liis experienced gen- 
eral assumed the command in Africa when the province had fallen into a state of great disui'drT ; 
the inhabitants were exposed to a dangerous coalition of the Moors, an«l the Homan army was in 
such a state of destitutiini that their leader was compelled to import the necessary provisions for his 
troops. Though Johannes defeated the Moors, and restored prosperity to the j)rovince, his name 
is almost forgotten. His actions and talents only affected the interests of the Byzantine Empire, 
and prolonged the existence of the Homan province of Africa ; they exerted no iiifliumce. on the 
fate of any of the European nations whoso history has been the object of study in modern limes, 
so tliat they were uUerly’forgotten when the discovery, of the poetry of Corippus, one of the 
last and worst of the Roman poets, rescued them from complete oblivion.” — Fim.ay."] 
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the forces of the empire were employed on the distant frontiers of Italy, 
Africa, and Persia. The seven schools, or companies of the euards or do- 
mestic troops, had been augmented to the number of fifty-five hundred men, 
whose ordinary station was in the peaceful cities of Asia. But the places 
of the brave Anneuiaiis were insensibly supplied by lazy citizens, who pur- 
chased an exeiiiptioii from the duties of civil life, without being exposed 
to the dangers of military service. Of such soldiers, few could be tempted to 
sally from the gates ; and none could be persuaded to remain in the field 
unless they wanted strength and s|)eed to escape from the Cotrigurs. 

The report of the fugitives exaggerated the numbers and fierceness of an 
enemy who had polluted holy virgins and abandoned new-born infants to 
the dogs and vultures ; ^ a crowd of rustics, iihploring food and protection, 
increased tlie consternation of the city, and tlie tents of Zabergan were 
pitched at the distance of twenty miles, on the banks of a small river which 
encircles Melanthias, and afterwards falls into the Propontis. Justinian 
trembled ; and those who had only seen the em].)eror in his old age, were 
pleased to suppose that he had lost the alacrity and vigour of his youth. 
By his command, the vessels of gold and silver were removed from the 
churches in the neiglibourhood and even the suburbs of Constantinople ; 
the ramparts were lined with trembling spectators; the golden gate was 
crowded with useless generals and tribunes, and the senate shared the fatigues 
and the apprehensions of the populace. 

But the eyes of the prince and people were directed to a feeble veteran, 
who was compelled by the public danger to resume the armour in which he 
had entered Carthag(^ and defended Rome. The horses of the royal stables, 
of private citizens, and even of the circus, were hastily collected ; the emu- 
lation of the old and young was roused by the name of Belisarius, and his 
first encampment was in the })reseiice of a victorious enemy. His prudence, 
and the hiliour of the friendly peasjints, secured with a ditch and rampart 
the repose of tlu* night; innumerable fires and clouds of dust were artfully 
contrived to magnify the opinion of his strength; his soldiers suddenly 
passed from despondency to presumption, and while ten thousand voices 
demanded the battle, Belisarius dissembled his knowledge that in the hour 
of trial he must d(?pend on the firmness of three hundred veterans. 

The next morning the Cotrigur cavalry advanced to the charge. But 
they heard the shouts of multitudes, they beheld the arms and discipline of 
the front; they were asvsaulted on the flanks by , two ambuscades which rose 
from the woods; iheir foremost warriors fell by the hand of the aged hero 
and his guards ; and the swiftness of their evolutions was rendered useless 
by the close attack and rapid j)ursiut of the Romans. In this action (so 
speedy was their flight) the Cotrigur Huns lost only four hundred horse; 
but Constantinople was saved ; and Zabergan, who felt the hand of a master, 
withdrew to a respectful distance. But Ids friends were numerous in the 
councils of the emperor, and Belisarius obeyed with reluctance the commands 
of envy and J iistinian, which forbade him to achieve the deliverance of his 
country. 

On his return to the city, the people, still conscious of their danger, 
accompanied his triumph with acclamations of joy and gratitude, which were 
imputed as a crime to the victorious general. But when he entered the 
palace the courtiers were silent, and the emperor, after a cold and thankless 
embrace, dismissed him to mingle with the train of slaves. Yet so deep was 

n *' As if,** comments Agathias,o “this alone bad been the purpole of their appearance in the 
world.**] 
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the impression of his glory on tho minds of men that Justinian, in the 
seventy-seventh year of his age, was encouraged to advance near forty miles 
from the capital, and to inspect in person the restoration of the long wall. 
The Cotrigurs wasted the summer in the plains of Thrace ; but they were 
inclined to peace by the failure of their rash attempts on Greece and the 
Chersonesus. A menace of killing their prisoners quickened the payment 
of heavy ransoms; and the departure of Zabergan was hasteiiecl by the 
report that double-prowed vessels were built on the Danube to intercept his 
passage. The danger w'as soon forgotten; and a vain question, wliether 
their sovereign had shown more w'isdom or weakness, amused the idleness 
of the city. 


KNn OF BELISAllIUS 

About two years after tlie last victory of Helisarius, the emperor returned 
from a Thracian journey of health, or business, or devotion. Justinian was 
afflicted by a pain in liis licad ; and his private entry countenanced the 
rumour of his death. Before the third hour of the day, tlie bakers’ shops 
were plundered of their bread, the houses were shut, and every citizen, with 
hope or terror, prepared for tlie impending tumult. Tlie senators them- 
selves, fearful and suspicious, were convened at the ninth hour; and the 
prefect received their commands to visit every quarter of the city, and pro- 
claim a general illumination for the recovery of the emperor’s health. The 
ferment subsided, but every accident betrayed the impotence of the govern- 
ment and the factious temper of the people ; the guards were disposed to 
mutiny as often as their quarters were changed or their pay \vas withheld; 
the frequent calamities of iires and eartliqnakes afforded the opportunities 
of disorder ; the disputes of the blues and greens, of the orthodox and liere- 
tica, degenerated into bloody battles; and in the presence of the Persian 
ambassador, Justinian lilushed for himself and for hi.s subjects. 

Capricious pardon and arbitrary punishment embittered the irksomeness 
and discontent of a long reign ; a con.spiracy was formed in the palace ; and 
unless we are deceived by the luuiies of Marcelhis and Sergius, the most 
virtuous and the most profligate of tho courtiers were associated in the same 
designs. They had fixed the time of tho execution ; tlieir rank gave them 
access to the royal banquet; and their black slaves were stationed in tho 
vestibule and porticoes, to announce the death of the tyrant and to excite 
a sedition in the capital. But the indiscretion of an accomplice saved 
the poor remnant of the days of Justinian. The conspirators were detected 
and seized, with daggers hidden under their garments; Marcellus died by 
his own hand, and Sergius was dragged from the sanctuary. Pressed by 
remorse, or tempted by tho hojies of safety, he accused two officers of tho 
liousehold of Belisarius ; and torture forced them to declare that they had 
acted according to the setTct instructions of their patron. 

Posterity will not hastily believe tliat a hero wdio, in tlie vigour of life, 
had disdained the fairest offers of ambition and revenge, would stoop to the 
murder of his prince whom he could not long expect to survive. His fol- 
lowers were impatient to fly ; but flight must have been supported by rebel- 
lion, and he had lived enough for nature and for glory. Belisarius appeared 
before the council with less fear than indignation. After forty years service, 
tho emperor had prejudged his guilt; and injustice was sanctified by the 
presence and authority of the patriarcli. Tlie life of Belisarius was gra- 
ciously spared; but his fortunes were sequestered, and from December to 
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July he was guarded as a prisoner in his own palace. At length his inno- 
cence was acknowledged ; his freedom and honours were restored ; and death, 
winch might be hastened by resentment and grief, removed him from the 
world about eight months after his deliverance (March, 565). 

The name of Belisarius cun never die ; but instead of the funeral, the 
tnonnments, the statues so justly due to his memory, it appears that his 
treasure, the spoils of the Goths and Vandals, were immediately confiscated 
by the emperor. Some decent portion was reserved, however, for the use 
of his widow; and us Antonina had inucli to re])ent, she devoted the last 
remains of her life and fortune to the foundation of a convent. Such is the 
simple and genuine nurraiive of the fall of Belisurius and the ingratitude of 
Justinian. Tliat he was deprived of liis eyes, and reduced by envy to beg 
his bread — “Give a penny to Belisurius the general I — is a liction of later 
times, which has obtained credit, or rather favour, us a strange example of 
the vicissitudes of fortune. 



A Hyzantink Oastlk 


DEATH f)F .lUSTIJs’IAN 

If the emperor could rejoice in the death of Belisurius, he enjoyed the 
base satisfaction only eight mouths, the last period of a reign of thirty-eigiit 
and a life of oigldy-three years. It would be dillicult to trace the character 
of a prince who is not the most conspicuous object of his own times ; but 
the confessions of an enemy may be received as the safest evidence of his 
virtues. 'I'he rcsemhiaiuui of justiniaii to the bust of Doinitian is mali- 
ciously urged ; with the acknowledgment, however, of a well-proportioned 
figure, a ruddy comjjlexioii, and a pleasing countenance. 

The emperor was easy of access, patient of hearing, courteous and affable 
in discourse, and a master of the angry passions which rage with such destruc- 
tive violence in the breast of a despot. Procopius P praises his temper, to 
reproach him with calm and deliberate cruelty; but in the conspiracies 
which attacked his authority and person, a more candid judge will approve 
the justice, or admire the clemency, of Justinian. He excelled in the private 
virtues of chastity and temperance ; but the impartial love of beauty would 
have been less mischievous than his conjugal tenderness for Theodora, and 
his abstemious diet was regulated not by the prudence «of a philosopher but 
the superstition of a monk. His repasts were short and frugal; on solemn 
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fasts he contented himself ^ ith water and vegetables ; and such was his 
strength, as weU as fervour, that he frequently passed two days and as many 
nights witliout tasting any food. The measure of liis sleep was not less rig- 
orous ; after the repose of a single hour, the body was awakened by the soul, 
and, to the astonishment of his chamberlains, J ustinian walked or studied 
till the morning light. Such restless application prolonged his time for 
the acquisition of knowledge and the despatch of business ; and ho might 
seriously deserve the reproach of confounding, by minute and preposterous 
diligence, the general order of his administration. 

The emperor [)i‘ofcssed himself a uuisieiaii and architeel, a poet and 
philosopher, a lawyer and theologian; and if lie failed in the enterprise of 
reconciling the ( ■hristiaii sects, the review of the Uuman jiiiisprudence is a 
noble monument of Jiis spirit mid industry. In tlie government of tlie 
empire, he was less wise or less successful. "'J’he age was unfortunate: the 
people was oppressed and discontented; Theodora abused Inr power; a suc- 
cession of bad ministers disgraced bis judgment; and Justinian was neither 
beloved in his life nor regretted at his death. The love of fame was deeply 
implanted in liis breast, but he condescended to the poor ambition of titles, 
honours, and contemporary praise; and while Ik? laboured to fix the admira- 
tion, he forfeited tlie esteem and affection of the Homans. 

The design of the African and Italian wars was boldly conceived and 
executed; and liis penetration discovered fhe talents of Belisarius in the 
camp, of Narscs in tlio palace. Hut the name of the enijufior is eclipsed by 
the names of his victorious generals; and Belisarius still lives, to upbraid 
the envy and ingratitude of his .sovereign. 'I'lie partial favour (d mankind 
applauds the genius of a conqueror who loads and directs his subjects in the 
exercise of arms. 

The characters of Pliili}) II and of Jnstiniaii are distinguished by the cold 
ambition whicli deliglits in war ainl declines tlie dangers id the field. Yet a 
colossal statue of bronze ropresenled the emperor on horseback prejuiring 
to inarch against the Persians in tlie liabit and armour of Achilles. In the 
great square before the ohurcb of St. Sophia, this monument was raised on a 
brass column and a stone pedestal of seven steps; and the pillar of Theo- 
dosius, which weighed seventy-four hundred pounds of silver, was removed 
from the same place by the avarice and vanity of Justinian. Future princes 
were more just or indulgent to liis memory; the older Andronicus, in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, repaired and beautified his equestrian 
statue ; since the fall of the empire it has been melted into cannon by the 
victorious Turks. 

jrSTINIAN AS A LKC! ISLATfilt 

The vain titles of the victorie.s of Justinian arc crumbled into dust ; but 
tlie name of the legislator is inscribed on a fair and everlasting inoiinment. 
Under his reign, and by his care, the civil jurisprudence was digested in 
the immortal Avorks of the Code^ the Pandects, and the Imtituiions : the public 
reason of the Romans has been silently or studionsly transfused into the 
domestic institutions of Europe, and the laws of Justinian still command 
the respect or obedience of independent nations. Wise or fortunate is the 
prince who connects his own reputation with the honour and interest of 
a perpetual order of men. The defence of tlicir founder is the first cause 
wliich in every age had exercised the zeal and industry of the civilians. 
They piously commemorate his virtues, dissemble or deny his failings, and 
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fiercely chastiHe tlie guilt or folly of the rebels who presume to sully the 
majesty of the purple. The idolutry of love has provoked, as it usually 
happens, the rancour of opposition; the character of Justinian has been 
exposed to the blind vehemence of flattery and invective, and the injustice 
of a sect (the anti-Tribonians) has i-efuaed all praise and merit to the prince, 
his ministers, and his laws. 

When Justinian ascended the throne, the reformation of the Roman 
jurisprudence was an arduous but indispensable task. In the space of ten 
centuries, the infinite variety of laws and legal opinions had filled many 
thousand volumes, wliiiOi no fortune c«mld jmrcliaso and no crapacity could 
digest. Books could not easily ha found ; and the judges, poor in the midst 
of riches, were reduced to the exercise of their illiterate discretion. The sub- 
jects of the Gn^ek i)rovinc(iS were ignorant of tlu‘- language that disj)Osed 
of their lives and ]U‘o})erties ; and tlie barbarous dialect of the Latins i\as 
imperfectly studied in the academics of Berytus and ( V)iislantiiio]>le. As 
an Illyrian soldier, that idiom was familiar to the infancy of Jiisliniaii; his 
youth had been instructed by the lessons of jurisprudenee, and his imperial 
choice selected the most learned civilians of the East to labour with their 
sovereign in the work of ndormation. The theory of professors w'as assisted 
by the practice of advocates and the ex]>erience of magistrates; and the 
whole undertaking ivas animated b}’ the spirit of Tribonian. 'I'bis extraor- 
dinary man, the olijcict of so much jmiise and censure, was a. nativtj of Side 
in Pamphilia; and his genius, like that of Bairou, embraced, as his own, all 
the business and knowledge of the age. 

In the first year of liis reign, Justinian direct(‘(l the faithful Tribonian, 
and nine learned associates, to revise the ordinances of his pnalecessors, as 
they were contained, since the time of Hadrian, in tli(‘ Gregorian, llermo- 
genian, and Tlieodosian codes; to purge the tortus and eontradietioiis, to 
retrench whatever was obsolete or snperlliious, and to sideet the wise and 
salutary laws best adapted to the praetii e of the tribunals and the use of his 
subjects. The ivork was aca-tmiplished in fourteen months; and the twelve 
booKs or tables, which the new decemvirs juodueod, might be designed 
to imitate tlie labours of tlieir Roman predecessors. The new Code of Jus- 
tinian was honoured with his name, and eonlirim'd by his royal signature; 
authontie transcripts were multiplied by the j)eiis of notaries and scribes. 
A more arduous operation was still ]>eliiml — to extract the sjurit of juris- 
prudence from the decisions and conjectures, tlie (luestions and disputes, oL 
the Roman civilians. Seventeen lawyers, with Tribonian at their head, W’ere 
appointed by the einj)eroi' to exercise an absolute jurisdiction over the works 
of their preclecessors. If tliey had ol^eyed Ids irommands in ten years, Jus- 
tinian would have Ikmui satisfied with their diligence; and the rapid comj>o- 
sition of the Diffeet of Pandects^ in three years, will deserve praise or censure, 
according to the merit of the execution. From the library of Tribonian, 
they chose forty, the most eminent civilians of former times ; two thousand 
treatises were comi)rised in an abridgment of fifty books; and it has been 
carefullj?' recorded that three millions of lines or sentenc(?s were reduced, in 
this abstract, to the moderate number of 150,000. The edition of this great 
work was delayed a month after that of the Imtitutione ; and it seemed reas- 
onable that the elements should precede the digest of the Roman law. As 
soon as the emperor had approved their labours, he ratified, by his legislative 
power, the speculations of these juivate citizens ; tlieir commentaries on the 
twelve tables, the perpetual edict, the laws of tlie ji^ople, and the decrees 
of the senate, succeeded to the authority of the text ; and the text w'as 
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abandoned, as a useless, tliough venerable, relic of antiquity. The Code^ the 
Pandects^ and the InftitutioriB were declared to be the legitimate system of 
civil jurisprudence ; they alone were admitted in the tribunals, and they 
alone were taught in the academies of Rome, Constantinople, and Rerytus. 
Justinian addressed to the senate and provinces his (.'ternal oracles; and his 
pride, under the mask of piety, ascribed the consummation of this great design 
to the support and inspiration of the Deity. 

Since the emperor declined the fame and envy of original composition, 
we can only require at his hands method, choice,' and hdelity, the humble, 
though indispensjiblc, virtues of a compiler. Among the various combinations 
of ideas, it is dilVn'iilt to assign any reasonable preference; but as the order 
of Justinian is different in his three works, it is possible tliat all may be 
wrong; and it is certain that two cannot V)e right. In the selcctifni of 
ancient laws, he seems to have viewed his in'edeeessors wilhoul jealousy, 
and with equal regard : the scries could not ascend abo^ e the reign of 
Hadrian, and the narrow distinction of paganism and (Miristianity, intro- 
duced by tlie superstition of Theodosius, had been abolisliod by the consent 
of mankind. Rut the jurisprudence of tbo Pnnderti is <‘ircnmscri})ed within 
a period of a hundred years, from the perpetual (‘diet to the deatli of Severus 
Alexander; the civilians who lived under tb(‘ first Cjesars are seldom per- 
mitted to speak, and only three names can }>e attribut(‘d to tlie age of the 
repuldic. The favourite of .lustinian (it has be(*n fiercely urged) was fear- 
ful of encountering the light (»f freedom and tin* gravity of Roman sages. 
Triboiiiau condemned to oblivioJi the genuine and native wisdom of Cato, 
tJie Sctevolas, and Siilpicius ; wliile he invoked spirits more congenial to 
his own, the Syrians, Greeks, and Africans, who Hocked to the imperial 
court to study Latin as a foreign tongue, and jurispnidcncf* as a lucra- 
tive profession. Rut ministers of .lustinian were instructed to labour, 
not for tlie curiosity of antiquarians, hut for lliti immediate Ixmefit of his 
subjects. It was tlu?ir duty to select the useful and i»riiclicablc ])arts of the 
Roman law ; and the writings of the old nquihlicans, however curious or 
irxcellent, wm-c^ no longer suited to tlu^ new system of maiinei-s, religion, 
and government. Perhaps, if the ])reei*plors and friends uf Cicero were still 
alive, our candour would acknowledge that, ex.et‘j)t in purity of hiiigimge, 
their intrinsic merit was excollbd by the school of Paj>inian and Ulpian. 
The science of the laws is the slow growth of time and experience, and the 
advantage both of method and materials is naturally assumed by the most 
recent authors. The civilians of the reign of tlic Antonines had studied 
tlie works of their predecessors ; their philosoi>liic spirit had mitigated the 
rigour of anticpiity, simplified the forms of proceeding, and emerged from 
the jealousy and prejudice of the rival sects. The choice of tlie authorities 
that comjiose the Pandects depended on tlu? judgment of Tribonian; but 
the power of his sovereign could not absolve him from the sacred obliga- 
tions of truth and fidelity. As the legislator of the empire, Justinian might 
repeal the acts of the Antonines, or eoiuh/mn as seditious the free principles 
which were nuiintained by the last of the Roman lawyers. Rut the exist- 
ence of past facts is placed beyond the reach of despotism; and the emperpr 
was guilty of fraud and forgery when he corrupted the integrity of their 
text, inscribed with their venerable names the words and ideas of his ser- 
vile reign, and suppressed by the hand of power the pure and authentic 
copies of tlieir sentiments. ^The changes and interpolations of Tribonian 
and his colleagues aj*c excused by the pretence of uniformity : hut 
cures have been insufficient, and the antinomies, or contradictions, ol llie 
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Code and PandecU still exercise the patience and subtlety of modern 
civilians. 

But the emperor was unable to fix his own inconstancy ; and while he 
boasted of renewing the exchange of Diomede, of transmuting brass into 
gold, he discovered the necessity of purifying his gold from the mixture of 
baser alloy. Six years had not elapsed from the ])ublication of the Code^ 
before he condemned the imperfect attempt by a new and more accurate 
edition of the same work, which he enriched \vith two hundred of his own 
laws, and fifty decisions of the darkest and most intricate i)oints of jurispru- 
dence. Every year, or according to Procopius each day, of his long reign, 
was marked by some legal innovation. Many of his acts were rescinded by 
liimself ; many were rejected by his successors ; many have been obliterated 
by time; but the number of sixteen edicts, and one hundred and sixty-eight 
novels hjus been admitted into the authentic body of the civil jurisprudence. 
In the opinion of a philosopher superior to the j>rejudices of his profession, 
these incessant, and for the most part trifling, alterations, can be only ex- 
plained bv the venal spirit of a prince wlio sohl without shame his judg- 
ments and his laws. 

Monarchs seddom condescend to become tlie preceptors of tlieir subjects; 
and some praise is due to Justinian, by whose command an ample system 
was reduced to a short and elementary treatise. Among the various insti- 
tutes of the Roman law, tliose of Cains were the most jiopuhir in the East 
and West; and their use may be considered as an evidence of their merit. 
They were selected by the imperial delegates, Tribonian, Theojihilus, and 
Dorotheus ; and the freedom and purity of the Antonines was encrusted with 
the coarser materials of a degenerate age. The same volume which intro- 
duced the youth of Rome, Constantinople, and Herytus to tlie gradual study 
of the Code and Pandects, is still precious to the liistorian, the philosoplier, 
and the magistrate. The Institutions of Justinian are <livided into four books : 
they proceed, with no contemptible nietliod, from Persons to Things, and 
from Things to Actions; and the article of Private Wrongs is terminated 
by the principles of Criminal Law.c 

The faults or merits of Justinian’s system of liiw's belong to the lawyers 
entrusted with the (•x<‘c;iition of his jn-oject. but the honour of having com- 
inanded this work may ]>c ascribed to the emperor alone. It is to he regrett(?<l 
that the position iin absolute sovereign is so liable to temptation from 
passing events, that .lusliiiiaii himself could nqt refrain from injuring loo 
surest inoiiunuMit of bis fame, by later enactments, wliieb mark too clearly 
that lliey I'lnauatcd ('itluM* Inun liis own increasing avarice, or from weaikncss 
in yielding to the ])assions of his wife or courtiers. 

It could not be exjHvtcd that his political sagacity should have devised 
the means of securing the rights of liis subjects against the arbitrary exercise 
of bis own power ; but he might have consecrated the great principle of 
equity, that legislation cun never act as a retrospective decision ; and he 
miglit have ordered his magistrates to adopt the oatl» of the Egyptian 
judges, who swore, when they entered an oifice, that they would never de- 
part from the principles of equity (law), and that if the sovereign orderect 
them to do wrong, they would not obey. J ustinian, however, was too much 
of despot, and too little of a statesman, to proclaim the law, even while 
retaining the legislative power in his person, to be superior to the executive 
branch of the government. 

But in maintaining that the laws of J ustinian might have been rendered 
more perfect, and have been framed to confer greater benefits on mankind, 
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it is not to be denied that tlie work is one of the moat remarkable moniinients 
of human wisdom ; and we should remember with gratitude, that for thirteen 
hundred years the Pandects served as the magazine or source of legal lore, 
and constitution of civil rights, to the Christian world, both in the EaS; and in 
the West ; and if it has now become an instrument of administrative tyranny 
in the continental monarchies of Elurope, the fault is in tlie nations who refuse 
to follow out tlie principles of equity logically in regulating the dispensa- 
tion of justice, and do not raise the law above the sovereign, nor render 
every minister and public servant uipcnable to the regular tribunals for every 
act he may commit in the exercise of his oflicial duty, like the luimblest 
citizen. 

The government of Justinian’s empire was Roman, its official language 
•was Latin. Oriental habits and usages, as well as time and despotic [>ower, 
had indeed introduced modilicatious in the ohl forms ; l)ut it would be an 
error to consider the imperial administration as having assumed a Greek 
character. The accident of the Greek language having become tlie ordinary 
dialect in use at court, and of the church in the Eastern Empire, being iJeeply 
tinctured with Greek feelings, is apt to create an impression that the East- 
ern Empire had lost something of its Homan pride, in order to adopt a Greek 
character. The circumstance that its enemies often reproached it with being 
Greek, is a proof that the imputation was viewed as nn insult. As the 
administration was entirely Roman, the laws of Justinian — the Code, the 
Pandects, and the Institutions — were published in Latin, tliough many of 
the later edicts (novels) were published in Grt^ek. Nothing can illustrate 
in a stronger manner the artificial and anti-national position of the Eastern 
Roman Empire than this fact, that the Latin language was used in the pro- 
mulgation of a system of laws for an eni]»irc, the language of whose church 
and literature was Greek. Latiji %vas })rosorv(;d in ollioial business, and in 
public ceremonials, from feelings of pride oonnocted with the ancient renown 
of the Romans and the dignity of the Roman Empire. So strong is the hold 
which antiquated custom maintains over tlie minds of men, that even a pro- 
fessed reformer, like Justinian, could not lireak through so irrational an 
usage as the publication of his laws in a language incomprehensible to most 
of those for -whose use they were framed. 

The laws and legislation of* Justiniaji throw only an indistinct and vague 
light on the state of the Greek population. They were drawn entirely from 
Roman sources, calculated for a Roman state of society, and occupied with 
Roman forms and institutions. Justinian was so anxious to preserve them 
ill all their purity that he adopted two measures to secure them from altera- 
tion. I’lio copyists were commjiiided to refrain from any abridgment, and 
the commentators were ordered to follow the literal sense of the laws. All 
schools of law were likewise forbidden, except those of Constantinople, Rome, 
and Berytus, a regulation which must have been adopted to guard the Roman 
Itiw from being corrupted by falling into the hands of Greek teachers, and 
becoming confounded with the customary law of the various Greek prov- 
inces. This restriction, and the importance attached to it by the emperor, 
jirovo that the Roman law was now the universal rule of conduct in the 
empire. , 

Justinian took every measure which prudence could dictate to secure tne 
best and purest legal instruction and administration for the Roman tribunals ; 
but only a small number of students could study in the licensed schools, and 
Rome, one of these schools, was, at the time of the publication of the law, m 
the hands of the Goths. It is therefore not surprising that a rnpid decline 
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ill the knowledge of Roman law commenced very shortly after the promulga- 
tion of Justinian's legislation. 

Justinian’s laws were soon translated into Greek without the emperor’s 
requiring that these paraphrases should be literal; and Greek commentaries 
of an explanatory nature were published. His novels were subsequently 
publishea in Greek when tlie case required it; but it is evident that any 
remains of Greek laws and customs were rapidly yielding to the superior 
system of Roman legislation, perfected as this w^as by the judicious labours 
of Justinian’s councillors. Some modifications were made in the jurisdiction 
of the judges and municipal magistrates at this time ; and we must admit 
the testimony of Procopius as a proof that Justinian sold judicial offices, 
though the vagueness of the accusation does not afford us the means of ascer- 
taining under what pretext the change in the earlier system was adopted. 
It is perhaps impossible to determine what share of authority the Greek 
municipal magistrates retained in the administration of justice and police, 
after the reforms effected by Justinian in their financial affairs, and the 
seizure of a large part of their local revenues. The existence of Greek cor- 
porations in Italy shows that they possessed an acknowledged existence in 
the Roman Empire.^ 

Summarising the accomplishments of Justinian, Bury' declares that the 
emperor won immortal in four departments: “in warfare, in law, in 

architecture, and in cliurcli history/' The verdict is obviously just; but it is 
for his laws, rather than for his other achievements, that Justinian must be 
awarded the largest measure of gratitude by posterity.* 




CHAPTER V. REIGN OF JUSTIN II TO UEUACLIUS 

[605-fl2f> A.r>. j 

Duhinc the lust years of Justinian, his intirni niiinl was devoted to 
heavenly contemplation, and he neglected tJje business of tJie lower world. 
His subjects were impatient of the long continuance of his life and reign ; 
yet all who were capable of reflection apprehended the moment of his deiith, 
which might involve the capital in turuiilt and the empire in civil war. 
Seven nephews of tlie childish monarch, the sons or giandsons of liis brother 
and sister, had ])een educated in the splendour of a princely fortune ; they 
had been shown in high commands to the provincf's and armies; their char- 
acters were known, their followers were zealous, and as the jealousy of age 
postponed the declaration of a successor, tliey might expect with equal hopes 
the inheritance of their uncle. He expired in liis palace after a reign of 
thirty -eight years ; and tlie decisive opportunity was einhraced by the friends 
of Justin, tlie son of Vigilantia. 

At the hour of midnight, his domestics were awakened by an impor- 
tunate crowd, who thundered, at liis door, and obtained admittance by 
revealing themselves to be the principal ineinhcrsof the smiate. These wel- 
come deputies announced the recent and momentous secret of the emperor’s 
decease ; reported, or perhaps invented, his dying clioice of the best beloved 
and the most deserving of his nephews, and conjured Justin to prevent tlic 
disorders of the multitude, if they should perceive, with the return of light, 
that they were left without a master. After eoinposing his countenance to 
surprise, sorrow, and decent modesty, Justin, by the advice of his wife 
Sophia, submitted to the authority of the senate. Ho was conducted with 
speed and silence to the palace ; the guards saluted their new sovereign, and 
the martial and religious rites of liis coronation were diligently accoinplislied. 
By the hands of the proper oflicers ho was invested with the imperial gar- 
ments, the red buskins, white tunic, and purple robe. A fortunate soldier, 
whom he instantly promoted to the rank of tribune, encircled his neck wkh 
a military collar ; four robust youths exalted him on a shield ; he stood firm 
and erect to receive the adoration of his subjects, and their choice was sanc- 
tified by the benediction of the patriarch, who imposed the diadem on the 
head of an orthodox prince. , . i i 

The Hippodrome* was already filled with innumerable mnltitudes; an<l 
no sooner did the enijicror ajipcar on liis throne than the voices of the bine 
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and green factions were confounded in the same lojsd acclamations. In 
the speeches which Justin adciressed to the senate and people, he promised 
to correct the abuses which had disgraced the age of his predecessor, dis- 
played the maxims of a just and beneficent government, and declared that, 
on the approaching calends of January, he would revive, in his own person, 
the name and liberality of a Roman consul. The immediate discharge of 
his uncle’s debts exhibited a solid pledge of his faith and generosity ; a train 
of porters laden with bags of gold advanced into the midst of the Hippo- 
drome, and the hopeless creditors of Justinian accepted this equitable pay- 
ment as a voluntary gift. Before tlic end of three years his example was 
imitated and surpassed by the empress Sophia, who delivered many indigent 
citizens from the weight of debt and usury ; an act of benevolence the best 
entitled to gratitude, since it relieves the most intolerable distress, but in 
which the bounty of a prince is the most liable to be abused by the claims of 
prodigality and fraud. 

On the seventh day of his reign Justin gave audience to the ambassadors 
of the Avars, and the scene was decorated to impress the barbarians with 
astonishment, veneration, and terror. The late emperor liad cultivated, de- 
clared Targetiiis, the chief of the embassy, with annual and costly gifts, 
the friendship of a grateful monarch, and the enemies of Rome had re- 
spected the allies of the Avars. The same prudence would instruct the 
nephew of Juslinian to imitate the liberality of his uncle, and to purchase 
the blessings of peace from an invincible people, who deliglited and excelled 
in the exercise of war, 'riie reply of the emperor was delivered in the 
same strain of haughty defiance, and he derived his confidence from the God 
of the Christians, the ancient glory of Rome, and the recent triumphs of 
Justinian. ‘*Th(5 empire," said he, “abounds with men and horses, and 
arms sufiicient to defend our frontiers and to chastise the barbarians. You 
offer aid, you threaten hostilities; we despise your enmity and your aid. 
The coiKjuerors of the Avars solicit our alliance; shall we dread their 
fugitives and exiles? The bounty of our uncle was granted to your misery, 
to your humble, prayers, h’rom us you shall receive a more important 
obligation, the knowledge of your own weakness. Retire from our pres- 
ence ; the lives (»f ambassadors arc safe ; ami if you return to imidoro our 
pardon, perhaps you will taste of our benevolence.” ^ 

On tbe report of liis ambassadors, the chagan was awed by the apparent 
firmness of a Roman emperor, of whose character and resources he was 
ignorant. Instead of executing his threats against the Eastern Empire, he 
marched into the poor and savage countries of Germany, which w'ere subject 
to the dominion of the Franks. After two doubtful battles, he consented to 
retire; and the Austrasian king relieved the distress of his camp with an 
immediate supply of coni and cattle. Such repeated disappointments had 
chilled the spirit of the Avars ; and their power would have dissolved away 
in the Sarmatiaii desert, if the alliance of Alboin, king of the Lombards, had 
not given a new object to their arms, and a lasting settlement to their 
wearied fortunes. 

The annals of the second Justin arc marked with disgrace abroad and 
misery at home. In the West the Roman Empire was afflicted by the loss of 
Italy, the desolation of Africa, and the conquests of the Persians. Injustice 
prevailed both in the capital and the provinces ; the rich trembled for their 
property, the poor for their safety, the ordinary magistrates were ignorant 

[' Tlie account of this embassy is found in the poems of the African CorippuB,^ who described 
in Latin hexameters the circumstances of JustUrs accession.] 
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or venal, the occasional remedies appear to have been arbitrary and violent, 
and the complaints of the people could no longer be silenced by the splendid 
names of a legislator and a conqueror. 

The opinion which imputes to the prince all the calamities of his times 
may be countenanced by the historian as a serious truth or a saUitary preju- 
dice. Yet a candid suspicion will arise that the sentiments of Justin wore 
pure and benevolent^ and that he might ha^e filled his station without 
reproach if the faculties of his mind had not been iiii])aired by disease, which 
deprived the emperor of the use of his feet and confined him to the palace, a 
stranger to the complaints of the people and the vices of the government. 
The tardy knowledge of his own impotence determined liim to lay down 
the w’cight of the diadem; and in the choice of a worthy snlstiiute, In- 
showed some symptoms of a discerning and even magimnimouH s]>irit. 

The only son of Justin and Sophia died in his infum-y ; tlioir danglilor 
Arabia was the wife of Baduarius, superinteinlent of tin* palace, and after- 
wards commander of the Italian armie.s, who vainly asi3ired to confirm the 
riglits of marriage by those of adoption. While the empire appeared an 
object of desire, Justin was accustomed to behold with jealousy and hatred 
his brothers and cousins, the rivals of his hopes; nor could he depend on the 
gratitude of tliose wlio would a(.‘C0])t tlie purple as a restitution, rather than 
a gift. Of these competitors, one had been removed by exile, and after- 
wards by death ; and the emperor himself had inflicted such cruel insults on 
another, tliat he must either dread his resentment or despise his ])atiencc. 
This domestic animosity w'as refined into a generous resolution of seeking a 
successor, not in Ids family, but in the republic; and the artful Sophia recoin- 
niendcd Tiberius, his faithful captain of the guards, whose virtues and for- 
tune the emperor might cherish as the fruit of Ids judicious choice. 

Tin; ceremony of his elevation to the rank of ciesar, or augusius, was 
jierformed in the portico of the palace, in llic presence, of the patriarch and 
the senate. Justin collected the remaining strength of Ids mind and body; 
l)ut tlie popular belief that his speech was inspired by the Deity betrays a 
very humble opinion both of the man and of the times: “You behold,” 
said the emperor, “the ensigns of supreme power. You arc about to receive 
them not from my hand, but from the hand of God. Honour them, and 
from them you will derive lioiioiir. Respect the empress your mother ; you 
are now lun* son ; before, you w'ere her servant. Delight not in blood ; 
abstain from revenge; avoid tliose actions by which 1 liave incurred the 
public hatred ; and consult the experience, rather than the example, of vour 
predecessor. As a man, I have sinned; as a sinner, even in thi.s life, I have 
ijeeii severely punished ; but these servants,’* and he pointed to his ministers, 
“who liavo abused ray confidence, and inflamed my passions, wdll appear 
with me before the tribunal of (^hrist. I have been dazzled by the splen- 
dour of tlie diadem ; be thou wise and modest ; remember what you have 
been, remember what you are. You see around us your slaves and your 
children; with the authority, assume the tenderness, of a parent. Love 
your people like yourself; cultivate the affections, maintain the discipline 
of the army ; protect the fortunes of the rich, relieve the necessities of the 
poor.”i 

The assembly, in silence and in tears, applauded the counsels and sym- 
pathised with the repentance of their prince: the patriarch rehearsed the 
prayers of the church ; Tiberius received the diadem on Ins knees, ana 

Tliia siwech wliicli TTohn of Ephesus^/ says was taken ck.wn in .sliorttiancl l.s quoted with 
an iiiiologetic claim of accuracy by Tbeopbylactus bimocatta.'] 
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Justin, who in his abdication appeared most worthy to reign, addressed the 
now monarch in the following words: “If you consent, I live; if you com- 
mand, I die ; may the God of heaven and earth infuse into your heart what- 
ever I have neglected or forgotten.” The four last years of the emperor 
Justin were passed in tranquil obscurity; his conscience was no longer 
tormented by the remembrance of those duties which he was incapable of 
discharging, and his choice was justihed by the lilial reverence and grati- 
tude of Tiberius. ^ 

The reigns of Justinian and Justin mark a significant turning-])oint in 
history. As early as the reign of Justinian the oiiicial fiction, by which 
r^atin was assumed to be tlie language of the empire, had shown signs of 
breaking down ; from this time forward it steadily yields ground to Greek. 
The Lombard and Syrian annalists were not slow to mark the change ; they 
indicate it by heading the list of “Greek” emperors with the name of 
Maurice.^ 

Johannes of Ephesus (piotes a satire pasted up by some wit rcllecting 
tile opinion of tiie time in a manner unflaitering to Justin : 

“ Build, Imild aloft thv pillar, 

And rai.s« it vast and high ; 

Then mount and .stand ujkui it, 

Soaring proudly in the skv : 

Eastward, south and nortii and wt^siward, 

Wherever thou shalt gaze, 

Nought thou'lt .see but desolations, 

The work of thy own davs.” 


UEION OF TIUKIMCS 

Among the virtues of Tiberius, his beauty (he was one of tlie tallest and 
most comely of the Uoiiiaiis) might introduce him to the favour of Sophia ; 
and the widow of Justin was persuaded that .slie should preserve her station 
and influence under the reign of a second and more youthful husband. But 
if the ambitious candidate had been tempted to flutter and dissemble, it was 
no longer in his power to fulfil her expectations or his own promi.se. The 
factions of the Hippodrome (leiuaiided, 'with* some impatience, the name of 
their new empress ; both the j^eople and Sophia were astonished by the proc - 
lamation of Anastasia, the secret , though lawful, \yife of the emperor Tiberius. ^ 
Whatever could alleviate the di.sappointmout of Sophia, imnerial honours, a 
stately palace, a numerous household, was liberally bestoweel by the piety of 
her adopted son ; on solemn occasions he attended and consulted the widow 
of his benefactor ; but her ambition disdained the vain semblance of royalty, 
and the respectful appellation of mother served to exasperate, rather than 
appease, the rage of an injured woman. Wliile she accepted, and repaid 
with a courtly smile, llie fair expressions of regard and confidence, a secret 
alliance was concluded between the dowager empress and her ancient ene- 
mies ; and Justinian, the son of Germanus, was employed as the instrument 
of her revenge. 

On the first intelligence of her designs Tiberius returned to Constanti- 
nople, and the conspiracy was suppressed by his presence and firmness. 

This ia tlie atory of Theophanes,/ but John of Ephesus J telle an anecdote In direct con- 
tradiction, according to which Sophia knew of the wife’s oxistenoo, but refused to permit her tr> 
reside at the palace, being resolved that no other queen should reign wliile she lived. When, how- 
ever, Tiberius was crowned he brought Anastasia to the palace and coinpollod her recognition.] 
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From the pomp and honours which she had abused, Sophia was niduced to a 
modest allowance ; Tiberius dismissed her train, intercepted her correspond- 
ence, and committed to a faithful guard the custody of her person. But the 
services of Justinian were not considered by that excellent prince as an 
aggravation of his offences ; after a mild reproof, his treason and ingrati- 
tude were forgiven ; and it was commonly believed that tlio emperor enter- 
tained some thoughts of contracting a double alliance with the rival of his 
throne. 

With the odious name of Tiberius, he assumed the more popular appella- 
tion of Constantine, and imitated the purer virtues of the Aiitoninea. After 
recording the vice or folly of so many Roman princes, it is pli*asing to repose, 
for a moment, on a character conspicuous by the qualities of hunuoiity, jus- 
tice, temperance, and fortitude; to contemplate a soveieign afl'able in his 
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palace, pious in the church, impartial on the seat of judgment, and victorious, 
at least by his generals, in the Persian War. The most glorious trophy of 
his victory consisted in a multitude of captives whom Tiberius entertained, 
redeemed, and dismissed to their native homes with the charitable spirit 
of a Christian hero. The merits or niisfortuncs of his snbjeets had a dearer 
claim on him, and he measured his bounty not so inucli by their expectations 
as hy his own dignity. This maxim, however dangerous in a trustee of the 
public wealth, was balanced l)>* a principle of hnmanity and justice which 
taught him to abhor the gold extracted from the t(;arH of the people. 

The wise and equitable laws of Tiberius excited the praise and regret of 
succeeding times. ^ Constant incqde believed that the emperor had discovered 
a treasure ; but his genuine treasure consisted in the practice of liberal econ- 
omy, and the contemi)t of all vain and snpeHluous exjKuise. The Romans 
of the East would have been haj)py if the l>est gift of Heaven, a patriot 
king, had been coniirined as a proper and permanent blessing. But in less 
than four years after the deatli of Justin, his worthy succt'ssor sank into 
a mortal disease, which left him only suHicient time to restore tlu^ diadem, 
■iccording to the tenure by which he held it, to the most deserving of his 
fellow-citizens. He selected Maurice from the crowd, a judgment more pre- 
cious than the purple itself. The patriarch and senate were summoned to the 
bed of the dying prince ; he bestowed his daughter and the empire ; Jind his 
last advice was solemnly delivered by the voice of the quajstor. Tiberius 
expressed his hope that the virtues of his son and successor would erect the 
noblest mausoleum to his memory. 

Bury, (7 however, deOlares that “ there is considerable reason to remove Tiberius from his 
pedestal,” as he “did not make a good emperor. ”J 
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THE EMPEUOll MAUUICE (682-002) AND THE ^YAB WITH PERSIA 

The emperor Maurice derived his orig^ from ancient Rome, but his 
immediate parents were settled at Arabissus in Cappadocia, and their singular 
felicit^^reserved them alive to behold and partake the fortune of their august 
son. The youth of Maurice was spent in the profession of arms ; Tiberius 
promoted him to the command of a new and favourite legion of twelve 
thousand confederates ; his valour and conduct were signalised in the Per- 
sian War; and he returned to Constantinople to accept, as his just reward, 
the inheritance of the empire!. Maurice ascended the throne at the mature 
age of forty -three years ; and he reigned above twenty years over the East 
and over himself ; expelling from his mind the wild democracy of passions, 
and establishing (uccording to the quaint expression of Evagrius) a perfect 
aristocracy of reason and virtue. 

Some suspicion will degrade the testimony of a subject, though lie pro- 
tests that his secret praise should never reach the ear of his sovereign, and 
some failings seem to place tlie character of Maurice below the purer merit 
of his prede(!essor. Jlis cold and reserved demeanour might be imputed to 
arrogance ; his justice was not always exempt from cruelty, nor his clemency 
from weakness ; and his rigid economy too often exposed him to the re- 
proach of avarice. But the rational wishes of an absolute monarch must 
tend to the haiipiness of his people ; Maurice was endowed witli sense and 
courage to promote that liapjiiness, and his administration was directed by 
the principles and example of Tiberius. The pusillanimity of the Greeks 
had introdu(5ed so complete a separation between the ollices of king and of 
general, that a jirivate soldier, who had deserved and obtained the purple, 
seldom or never appeared at the head of his armies. Yet the emperor 
Maurice enjoyed the glory of restoring the Persian monarch to his throne ; 
his lieutenants waged a doubt ful w'ar against the Avars of the Danube ; and 
he cast an eye of jiity, of ineffectual j>ity, on the abject and distressful slate 
of his Italian provinces. 

From Italy the emperors were incessantly tormented by tales of misery 
and demands of succour, which extorted the humiliating confession of their 
own weakness. The expiring dignity of Rome was only marked by the 
freedom and energy of her complaints. “ If you are incapable,” she said, 
“ of delivering us from the s>vord of the Lombards, save us at least from the 
calamity of famine.” Tiberius forgave the reproach, and relieved the dis- 
tress ; a supply of corn was transported from Egypt to the Tiber; and the 
Roman people, invoking the name not of Camillus but of 8t. Peter, repulsed 
the barbarians from their walls. But the relief w'as accidental, the danger 
was perpetual and pressing ; and the clergy and senate, collecting the re- 
mains of their ancient oj)ulencc, a sum of three thousand pounds of gold, 
despatched the ])atrician I’amphronius to lay their gifts and their complaints 
at the foot of the Byzantine throne. Tlie attention of the court and the 
forces of the East were diverted by the Persian War; but the justice of 
Tiberius applied the subsidy to the defence of the city ; and he dismissed 
the patrician with his best advice, either to bribe the Lombard chiefs or to 
purchase the aid of the kings of France. 

The arts of negotiation, unknown to the simple greatness of the senate 
and the cassars, were assiduously cultivated by the Byzantine princes ; and 
the mensorials of their perpetual embassies repeat, with the same uniform pro- 
lixity, the language of falsehood and declamation, the insolence of the bar- 
barians, and the servile temper of the tributary Greeks. 
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THE PERSIAN WAR (572-501) 

In the useless altercations that precede and justify the quarrels of priuccs, 
the Greeks and the barbarians accused each other of violating the peace which 
had been concluded between the two empires about four years before the 
death of Justinian. TJie sovereign of Persia and India aspired to reduce 
under his obedience the province of Yemen or Arabia Felix — the distant 
land of myrrli and frankincense, which had escaped, rather than opposed, the 
conquerors of the East. After the defeat of Abraliah under the wrdls of 
Mecca, the discord of his sons and brothers gave an easy entrance to llie Per- 
sians; they chased the strangers of Abyssinia beyond llie Red Sea, and a 
native prince of tlie ancient Homerites was restored iu tlu* tliri-ne as the 
vassal or vicero)" of the great Nushirvan. But the nepiiew of Ju>f.liii:in de- 
clared his resolution to avenge the injuries of his CMirislian ally the prince 
of Abyssinia, as they suggested a decent pretence to disconi imu* the annual 
tribute, wliicli was poorly disguised by the name of pension. 1’hc churches 
of Pers-Armenia were oppressed by the intolerant spirit of the magi ; they 
secretly ijivoked tlje protector of the Christians, ami after the pious murdeV 
of their satraps, the rebels w^ere avowed and supported as the brethren and 
subjects of the Roman emperor. The complaints of Nushirvan were disre- 
garded by the Byzantine court ; Justin yielded to the iinportnnities of the 
Turks, wlio offered an alliance against the common enemy ; and the Persian 
monarchy was threatened at the same instant by the united forces of Europe, 
of Ethiopia, and of Scythia. 

At the age of fourscore, the sovereign of the East would i)evhaps have 
chosen the peaceful enjoyment of his glory and greatness; hut as soon as 
war became inevitable, lie took the field with the alacrity of youth, wliilst the 
aggressor trembled in the palace of Constaiitiij(.>j)lc. Nushirvan, or Chosroes, 
conducted in person the siege of Dara; and altliongh that imporlant fortress 
had been left destitute of troops and magazines, the valour of the inhabitants 
resisted above live months the archers, the ele])hants, and the military engines 
of the (ireat King. 

In the meanwhile liis general Adamian advaiic(?d from Babylon, traversed 
the desert, passed the Euphrates insulted th(^ suburbs of Autiocli, reduced to 
ashes the city of Apaiuca, and laia the spoils of Syria at tlic feet of his master, 
whose perseverance, in the midst of winter, at length sulivertcd the buhvark 
of the East. But tliese losses, which astonished the provinces and the court, 
produced a salutary effect in tlie repentance and abdication of the cinjieror 
Justin; a new spirit arose in the Byzantine councils; and a truce of three 
years was obtained by the prudence of 'J'iberius. That seasonable interval 
was employed in the preparations of war ; and the voice of rumour pro- 
claimed to the world that, from the distant countries of the Alps and the 
Rhine, from Scytliiii, M(i*si.'i, Paniionia, Illyricnm, and Isauria, the strongtli 
of tlie imperial cavalry was reinforced witli 150,000 soldiers. Yet the king 
of Persia, without fear or without faith, resolved to pievent the attack of the 
enemy, again passed the Euphrates, and dismissing the ambassadors of Tibe- 
rius, arrogantly commanded them to await liis arrival at Cajsarea, tlie metropo- 
lis of the Cappadocian provinces. 

The two armies encountered each other in the battle of Melitene ; the 
barbarians, who darkened the air with a cloud of arrows, prolonged their 
lino and extended their wings across the plain ; while the Romans, in 
and solid bodies, exp^ted to prevail in closer action by the weight of tlieir 
swords and lances. A Scythian chief, who commanded their right wing, 
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suddenly turned the flank of the enemy, attacked their rear-guard in the 
presence of Chosroes, penetrated to the midst of the camp, pillaged the royal 
tent, profaned the eternal fire, loaded a train of camels with the spoils of 
Asia, cut his way through the Persian host, and returned with songs of vic- 
tory to his friends, who had consumed the day in single combats or ineffec- 
tual skirmishes. The darkness of the night, and the separation of the 
Romans, afforded the Persian monarch an opportunity of revenge ; and one 
of their camps was swept away by a rapid and impetuous assault. But the 
review of his loss and the consciousness of his danger determined Chosroes 
to a speedy retreat ; he burned, in his passage, the vacant town of Melitene, 
and, without consulting the safety of his troops, boldly swam the Euphrates 
on the back of an elepliant. After this unsuccessful campaign, the want of 
magazines, and perhaps some inroad of the Turks, obliged him to disband or 
divide his forces ; the Romans were left masters of the field, and their general 
Justinian, advancing to the relief of the Pers-Armenian rebels, erected his 
standard on the banks of the A raxes. 

The great Pomiiey had formerly halted within three days’ march of the 
(’aspian ; that inland sea was explored for the first time by a hostile fleet, 
and seventy thousand captives were transplanted from Hyrcania to the isle 
of Cyprus. On the return of spring, Justinian descended into the fertile 
plains of Assyria, the flames of war approached the residence of Nushirvan, 
the indignant monarch sank into the grave, and his last edict restrained his 
successor from exposing their person in a battle against the Romans. Yet 
the memory of this transient affront was lost in the glories of a long reign ; 
and his formidable enemies, after indulging their dream of conquest, again 
solicited a short respite from the calamities of war. 

The throne of Chosroes Nushirvan was filled by Hormuz, or llonnisdas, 
the eldest or most favoured of his sons (579). In every word and in every 
action the son of Nushirvan degenerated from the virtues of his father. His 
avarice defrauded the troops ; his jealous caprice degraded the satraps ; the 
palace, the tribunals, the waters of the Tigris were stained with the blood 
of the iimocent, and the tyrant exulted in the sufferings and execution of 
thirteen thousand victims. As the excuse of his cruelty, he sometimes con- 
descended to observe that the fears of the Persians would be productive of 
hatred, and that their hatred must terminate in rebellion ; but he forgot 
that his own guilt and folly had inspired the sentiments which he deplored, 
and prepared the event which he so justly apprehended. Exasperated by 
long and hopeless oppression, the provinces of Babylon, Susa, and Carmania 
erected the standard of revolt ; and the princes of Arabia, India, and Scythia 
refused the customary tribute to the unworthy successor of Nushirvan. The 
arms of the Romans, in slow si<?ges and frecjiient inroads, afflicted the fron- 
tiers of Mesopotamia ami Assyria ; one of their generals professed himself 
the disciple of Scipio, and i\w. soldiers were animated by a miraculous 
image of Christ, whose mild asi)ect should never have been displayed in the 
front of battle. At tlie same time the eastern provinces of Persia were in- 
vaded by the great khan, who passed the Oxus at the head of three or four 
hundred thousand Turks. The imprudent Hormuz accepted their perfidious 
and formidable aid; the cities of Khorasan or Bactriana were commanded to 
open their gates ; the march of the barbarians towards the mountains of 
Hyrcania revealed the correspondence of the Turkish and Roman arms; 
and their union must have subverted tlie throne of the house of Sassan. 

Persia had been lost by a king ; it was saved b^i a hero. While the 
nation trembled, while Hormuz disguised his terror by the name of suspicion, 
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imd his servants concealed their disloyalty under the mask of fear, Bah- 
rain alone displayed his undaunted courage and apparent fidelity ; and as 
soon as he found that no more than twelve thousand soldiers would follow 
him against the enemy, he prudently declared that to this fatal number 
heaven had reserved the honours of the triumph. The steep and narrow 
descent of the Pule Rudbar, or Ilyrcanian rock, is the only pass through 
^bich an army can penetrate into the territory of Uei and the plains of 
Media. From the commanding heights, a !jand of res(*lute men might over- 
whelm with stones and darts the myriads of the Turkish host ; their emperor 
and his son were transpierced with arrows, and the fugitives were left, with- 
.out council or provisions, to the revenge of an injured people. 

• The patriotism of the Persian general was stimulated by his )»i for 

the city of his forefathers ; iii the hour of victory every peasant became a 
soldier, and every soldier a hero; and their ardour was kindled by tiie gor- 
geous spectacles of beds, and thrones, and tables of massy gold, the spoils of 
Asia, and the luxury of the hostile camp. A prince of a loss malignant 
temper could not easily have forgiven his benefactor, and tho secret hatred 
of Hormuz was envenomed by a malicious report that Bahram had jiri- 
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vately retained the most precious fruits of his Turkish victory. But the 
approach of a Roman army on the side of the Araxes compelled the impla- 
cable tyrant to smile and to applaud ; and the toils of Bahram were rewarded 
with the permission of encountering a new enemy, by their skill and disci- 
jjline more formidable than a Scythian multitude. 

Elated b}’' his recent success, be despatched a herald with a bold defiance 
to the camp of the Romans, reque.sting them to fix a day of battle, and to 
choose whether they would pass the river themselves or allow a fiee passage 
to the arms of the Great King. The lieutenant of the emperor Maurice pre- 
ferred tlie safer alternative, and this local circumstance, which would have ^ 
enhanced the victory of the Persians, rendered their defeat more bloody 
and their escape more difficult. But the loss of his subjects and the danger 
of his kingdom were overbalanced in the mind of Hormuz by the disgrace of 
his personal enemy ; and no sooner had Bahrain collected and reviewed 
his forces, than he received from a royal messenger the insulting gift of a 
distaff, a spinning-wheel, and a complete suit of female apparel. Obedient 
to the will of his sovereign, he showed himself to the soldiers in this unworthy 
disguise ; they resented his ignominy and their own ; a shout of rebellion 
ran through their ranks, and the general accepted their oath of fidelity and 
vows of revenge. A second messenger, wlio had been commanded to bring 
the rebel in chains, was trampled under the feet of an elephant, and mani- 
festoes were diligently circulated, exhorting the Persians to assert their fre^ 
dom against an odious and contemptible tyrant. The defection was rapid 
and universal ; hisloyaFslaves were sacrificed to the public fury, and the 
deserted to the standard of Bahram. 
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As the passes were faithfully guarded, Hormuz could only compute the 
number of his enemies by the testimony of a guilty conscience and the daily 
defection of those who, in the hour of his distress, avenged their wrongs or 
forgot their obligations. He proudly displayed the ensigns of royalty ; but 
the city and palace of Modain had already escaped from the hand of the 
tyrant. Among the victims of his cruelty, Bindoes, a Sassanian prince, had 
been cast into a dungeon ; his fetters were broken by the zeal and courage 
of a brother ; and he stood before the king at the head of those trusty guards 
who had been chosen as tlie ministers of his confinement, and perhaps of his 
death. Alarmed by the hasty intrusion and bold reproaches of the captive, 
Hormuz looked round, but in vain, for advice or assistance ; discovered that 
his strength consisted in the obedience of others, and patiently yielded to 
the single arm of Bindoes, who dragged him from the throne to the same 
dungeon in Avhich lie himself had l>een so lately confined. 

Chosroes, the (ddcst of the sons of Hormuz, escaped from the city. 
Attended only l)y his concubines, and a troop of thirty guards, he secretly 
departed from the capital, followed the banks of the Kuplirates, traversed 
the desert, and halted at the distance of ten miles from Circesium. About the 
third watch of the night the Homan prefect was informed of liis approach, 
and he introduced the royal stranger to the fortress at tlie dawn of day. 
From thence the king of I’ersia w'as conducted to the more honourable resi- 
dence of Hierapolis ; and Maurice dissembled his pride and displayed his 
benevolence, at the reception of the letters and ambassadors of the grandson 
of Nushirvan. They humbly represented the vi(;issitiides of fortune and 
tlie common interest of princes, exaggerated the ingratitude of Bahrain, the 
agent of the evil principle, and urged, with specious argument, that it w^as 
for the advantage of the Itoinans themselves to KUp|)ort the tw’o monarchies 
which balance the w'oi’ld, the two great luminaries by w’liose salutary influ- 
ence it is vivified and adorned. The anxiety of Chosroes was soon relieved 
by the assurance tliat the emperor had espoused tlic cause of justice and 
royalty ; but Maurice prudently declined tlie expense and delay of his useless 
visit to Constantinople. 

In the name of liis generous benefactor, a I'ich diadem was presented l»> 
the fugitive prince, \vith an inestimable gUt of jewels and gold ; a pow'erful 
army w’as asseinblcd on the frontiers of Syria and Armenia, under the com- 
mand of the valiant and faithful Narses, and this general, of his owui nation 
and liis own choice, was <lirected to pass the Tigris and never to sheath his 
sword till lie had restored Chosroes to the throne of his ancestors. Aft(?r 
the junction of the imperial Iroojis, which Baliram vainly struggled to 
prevent, the (iontest was decided by two battles on the banks of the Zab 
and the coniines of Miuiia. Tlie Homans, wdtli the faithful subjects of Persia, 
amounted to sixty thousiind, wddle the whole force of the usurper did not 
exceed forty thousand men; th(* two generals signalised their valour and 
ability, but the victory w'as finally determined by the prevalence of numbers 
and disciiiline. With the remnant of a broken "army, Baliram fled towards 
the eastern provinces of the Oxus; the enmity of Persia reconciled him to 
the Turks ; but his days w'ero shortened by poison, perhaps the most incura- 
ble of poisons — the stings of remorse and desjiair and the bitter remembrance 
of lost glory. Yet the modern Persians still commemorate the exploits of 
Bahram ; and some excellent laws have prolonged the duration of his troubled 
and -transitory reign. 

The restoration of Chosroes was celebrated with ‘feasts and executions ; 
and the music of the royal banquet was often disturbed by the groans of 
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dying or mutilated criminals. A band of a thousand Romans, who con- 
tinned to guard the person of Chosroes, proclaimed his confidence in the 
fidelity of the strangers ; his growing strength enabled Iiim to dismiss this 
unpopular aid, but ho steadily professed the same gratitude and reverence to 
his adopted father ; and till the death of Maurice the peace aii<l alliance of 
the two empires were faithfully maintained. Yet thtj mereenary friend- 
ship of the Roman priiieo had been purchased with costly anil impor- 
,tant gifts; the strong cities of Martyropolis and Dura wijrc restored, and 
the Pers-Armenians became tlie willing subjects of an empire whose eastern 
limit was extended, beyond the example tif former times, as fur as the banks 
of the Araxes and the neighbourhood of the Caspian. A pious hope? was 
indulged that the churcli, as well as the state, might triumph in lIus rsi volu- 
tion ; but if Chosroes had sincerely listened to the Chrisiian bishops, ilie 
Impression was erased by the zeal and eloipicnco. id' the magi ; if he was 
ai-mod W'ith philosophic indifference, he accfunniodated hi* belief, or rather 
his professions, to the various circumstances of iiii exile and a sovereign. 


THE AVARS 

While the majesty of the Roman name was revived in the Kasi, the pros- 
pect of Europe is less pleasing and less gloiious. By tin? de[>arturo of the 
Lombards and the ruin of the (xepida^ the balance of power was destroyed 
on the Danube ; and the Avars spread their permanent dominion from the foot 
of the Alps to the sea coast of the Euxine. 'Plic reign of Haian is tlio bright- 
est era of their nionarcliy; their eliagan, who oceupied the rustie jialace of 
Attila, appears to liave imitated his chanicler and policy; hut as the same 
scenes were repeated in a sjnaller circle, a niiiiulc representation of the copy 
would be devoid of the greatness and novelty of the original. U'ho pride 
of the second Justin, of Tiberius and Maurice, was humbled by a ))roud bar- 
barian, more prompt to inlliet than exposed to sun'er the injuries of war ; 
and as often as Asia w'as threatened by the Persian arms, Europe was op- 
pressed by the dangerous inroads or costly friendship of the 7\vars. 

Wlieii the Roman envoys apyroaehed the presenee of the chagan, they 
were commanded to w^ait at the door of his tent, till, at tlic cud perhaps of 
ton or tw'elve days, he condescended to admit them. If the substance or the 
style of their message was olTeiisive to liis ear, lie insulted, with real or 
affected fury, their own dignity and that of their prince; their baggage Avas 
plundered, and their lives Avere only saA'ed by the promise of a richer present 
and a more respectful address. But his sacred ambassadors enjoyed and 
abused an unbounded license in the midst of ('onslantinoplc; they urged, 
Avith importunate clamours, the increase of tribute or the restitution of 
captives and deserters ; and the majesty of the empire Avas almost equally 
degraded by a base comjdiaiice, or by the false and fearful excuses witli 
vvhich they eluded such insolent demands. 

In the language of a barbarian Avitliout guile, the prince of the Avars 
affected to complain of the insincerity of the Greeks ; yet he Avas not infenor 
to the most civilised nations in the refinements of dissimulation and perfidy. 
As the successor of the Lombards, the chagaii asserted his claim to the 
important city of Sirmium, the ancient bulAA'ark of the Illyrian jn’ovmces. 
The plains of loAver Hungary Avere covered with the AA'ar horse, and a nee 
of large boats was buflt in tlie Jlercynian wood, to descend the Danu je 
and to transport into the Savus the materials of a bridge. But as the strong 
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garrison of Singidunum, which commanded tlie conflux of the two rivers, 
might have stopped their passage and bafiQed his designs, he dispelled their 
apprehensions by a solemn oath that his views were not hostile to the empire. 
He swore by his sword, the symbol of the god of war, that he did not, as the 
etiemy of Romo, construct a bridge upon the Savus. If 1 violate my oath,'* 
pursued the intrepid Baian, may 1 myself, and the last of my nation, perisli 
by the sword ; may the heavens and fire, the deity of the heavens, fall upon 
OUT heads ! may the forests and mountains bury us in their ruins ! and the 
Savus returning, against the laws of nature, to his source, overwhelm us in 
his angry waters ! " 

After this barbarous imprecation, he calmly inquired what oath was 
most sacred and venerable among the Christians, what guilt of perjury it 
was most dangerous to incur. The bishop of Singidunum presented the (ios^ 
pel, which the chagaii received with devout reverence. “ I swear,” said he, 
by the God who has spoken in this holy book, that I have neither false- 
hood on ray tongue nor treachery in my liearl.” As soon as he rose from 
his knees, he accelerated the labour of the bridge, and despatched an envoy 
to proclaim what he no longer wished to conceal. “ Inform llie emperor,” 
said the perfidious Baian, that Sirmium is invested on every side. Advise 
his prudence to withdraw the citizens and their effects, and to resign a city 
which it is now imiiossible to relieve or defend.” 

Without the hope of relief, the defence of Sirmium was prolonged above 
three years; the walls were still untouched; but famine was enclosed within 
the walls, till a merciful capitulation allowed the escape of the naked and 
hungry inhabitants. Singidunum, at the distance of fifty miles, experienced 
a more cruel fate ; the buildings w'cre razed, and the vanquished people was 
condemned to servitude and exile. Yet the ruins of Sirmium are no longer 
visible; the advantageous situation of Singidunum soon attracted a new 
colony of Slavonians, and the conflux of the Savus and Danube is still 
guarded by the fortifications of Belgrade, or the Wliite City, so often and .so 
obstinately disputed by tlie Christian and Tuikisli arms. From Belgrade to 
the walls of C^onstantinople, a line may be measured of six hundred miles ; 
that line was marked with flames and with blood ; the horses of the Avars 
were alternately bathed in the Kuxine ui^d the Adriatic ; and the Roman 
pontiff, alarmed by the a|)pi’oach of a more savage enemy, was reduced to 
cheri.sh the Lombards a.s the protectors of Italy. The despair of a captive, 
whom his country refused to ransom, disclosed to the Avars the invention 
and practice of military engines ; but in the first attempts, they were rudely 
framed and awkwardly inauaged ; and the resistance of Diocletianopolis and 
Bercea, of Pliilipj)opolis and Hadrianopolis, soon exhausted the skill and 
patience of the besiegers. 

The warfare of Baian was that of a Tatar ; yet his mind was susceptible 
of a humane and generous .sentiment ; he .spared Anchiulus, wdiose salutary 
waters had restored the health of the best beloved of liis wives; and 
the Romans confessed that their starving army was fed and dismissed by the 
liberality of a foe. His empire extended over Hungary, Poland, and Prus- 
sia, from the mouth of the Danube to that of the Oder ; and his new subjects 
were divided and transplanted by the jealous policy of the conqueror. The 
eastern regions of Germany, which had been left vacant by the emigration 
of the Vandals, were replenished with Slavonian colonists; the same tribes 
are 'discovered in the neighbourhood of the Adriatic and of the Baltic, and 
with the name of Baian himself the Illyrian cities ef Neisse and Lissa are 
again found in the heart of Silesia. In the disposition bo^ of his troops 
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aud provinces the chagan exposed the vassals, whose lives he disregarded, 
to the first assault ; aud the swords of the enemy were blunted before they 
encountered the native valour of the Avars. 

The Persian alliance restored the troops of the East to the defence of 
Europe; and Maurice, who had supported for ten years the insolence of 
the chagan, declared his resolution to inarcli in person against the bar- 
barians. In the space of two centuries, none of the successors of Theodosius 
had appeared in the field; their lives were supinely spent in tlie palace of 
Constantinople, and the Greeks could no longer uinlcrstand that the name 
of emperor, in its primitive sense, denoted the chief of the armies of the 
republic. The martial ardour of Maurice was oppcksed l>y the grave flattery 
of the senate, the timid superstition of the patriarcli, aiul tlie ip;irs ^'f the 
empress Coiistantina ; and the)' all conjured him to devolve on some meaner 
general the fatigues and perils of a Scythian campaign. 

Deaf to their advice and entreaty, the emperor boldly advanced seven 
miles from the capital; the sacred ensign of the cn‘ss displayed in the 
front, and Maurice reviewed, with conscious pride, the anm; and numbers 



of th(^ veterans who liud fought and conquered heyond iljo Tigris. Anchialus 
saw the last term of his progress l^^vsea and land. He solicited, witliout suc- 
cess, a miraculous answer to liis nocturnal pniycfrs ; his mind was confounded 
by the death of a favourite horse, tlie encounter of a wild hoar, a storm of 
wind and rain, and the birth of a monstrous child : and he foigot that the 
host of omens is to unsheathe our sword in the defence ol our country. Under 
the pretence of receiving the ambassadors of Persia, the emperor returned to 
Ooiistaiitinople, exchanged the thoughts of war for those of devotion, and 
ilisappointed the ])ublic hope by his absence and tin* clioice of his lieutenants. 
TI»e blind partiality of frfiternal love might excuse the j)romotion of his 
brother Peter, who fled with equal disgrace from tlie harharians, from 
his owui soldiers, and from the inhabitants of a liouian city. That city, if we 
may credit the resemblance of name and character, was the famous Aziniun- 
tiiun, which had alone repelled the tempest of Attila.. 'J he example of lier 
warlike youth was propagated to succeeding generations ; and they obtained, 
from the first or second Justin, an honourable privilege, that their valour 
should be alw’ays reserved for tlie defence of their iiativ<} country, llic 
brother of Maurice attempted to violate this jirivilcge, and to mingle a 
patriot band with the mercenaries of his camp; they retired to the ciunrii. 
lie was not awed by thft sanctity of the place; the people rose in their cause, 
the ramparts were maimed ; aud JPetor proved himself a coward. 
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The military fame of Oomentioliis is the object of satire or comedy 
rather than of serious history, since lie was even deficient in the vile and 
vulgar qualification of personal courage. His solemn councils, strange evo- 
lutions, and secret orders always supi>lied an apology for flight or delay. 
If he marched against the enemy, the pleasant valleys of Mount Hsemus 
opposed an insiiperalfie barrier ; but in his retreat he explored with fearless 
curiosity the most, ditiiciilt and obsolete luiths, wliieh had almost escaped 
the memory of tlie oldtjst native. 'I'he only blood which he lost was drawn, 
in a real or affected malady, by the lancet of a surgeon ; and his health, 
which felt with exquisite sensibility the approach of the barbarians, was 
uniformly restored by the repose and safety of the winter season. A prince 
who could promote and support this unworthy favourite must derive no 
glory from the accidental nioril of his colleague I*ris»'ns. In five successive^ 
battles, which seem to have been conducted with skill and resolution, 17,200 
barbarians were nia<le prisoners ; near sixty thousand, with four sons of the 
cliHgan, were slain. 'IIk* Homan gcntu*al KUi])rised a j>eacefiil district of 
Gepidffi, who slept undei' the protection of ihe Avars ; and his last trophies 
were erected on tlie banks of the Danube and tlie Theiss. Since the death, 
of Trajan, the arms of the. emj)ire had not penetrati'd so deeply into the old 
Dacia; yet the success of Priscus was transient and barren, and he was 
soon recalled, by the aiiju'ehension that Baian, with dauntless spirit and 
recruited forces, was prt‘paring to avenge his d(‘feal under the walls of 
Constantinople. 


STATE or THE UO-MAN AliMlES 

The theory of war was not more familiar to the camps of CsBsar and Trajan 
than to those of dustinian and ^Maurice. The iron of I'uscaiiy or Poiitus 
still receivcMl tlie keenest temper fi’om tlie skill of the Byzantine w’orkinen. 
The magazines were plentifully stored with every species of offensive and 
defensive arms. In the constrnclicm and use of sliij>s, engines, and fortifica- 
tions, the biirbjirians admired the superior ing(?nuity (d a people whom tliey 
so often viunjuislicd in the field. The science of tactics, the order, evolu- 
tions, and stralugcms of anti»init.v, W’cre ti^inscribed and studied in the l) 0 «)ks 
of the Greeks and Romans. But tlie si»litude or degeneracy of the provinces 
could no longer supply a race of men to handle those w’capons, to guard 
those walls, to navigate those slnj)s, and to Todiice the theory of war into 
bold and successful i)raclice. 

The genius of BcHsarius ainl Narses had been formed without a master, 
and expired witliout a disriplc. K cither honour, nor patriotism, nor gener- 
ous superstition, could animate the lifeless bodies of slaves and strangers, 
who had succeede<l to the honours of the legions. It was in the camp alone 
that the emperor should have cxiovised a despotic command ; it was only 
in the camps that his authority was disobeyed and insulted; he appeased 
and iiiflaincd Av'ith gold the licentiousness of the troops; but tlicir vices 
Avere inherent, their victories Averc accidental, and their costly maintenance 
c-xhausted the substance of a state Avhich they were unable to defend. After 
a long and ])criiicious indulgence, the cure of tins inveterate evil was under- 
taken by IMauri(‘.e. ; but the rash attempt, which drcAV destruction on his 
oAvn head, tended only to aggravate the disease. A reformer should b<* 
exempt from the suspicion of interest, and he must possess the confidence 
and esteem of those whom he proposes to reclaim. •The troops of Maurice 
might listen to the voice of a victorious leader ; they disdained the admoni- 
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tions of statesmen and sophists; and when they received an edict which 
deducted from their pay the price of their arms and clothing, they execrated 
the avarice of a prince insensible of the dangers and fatigues from which ho 
had escaped. 

The camps both of Asia and Europe were agitated with frequent and 
furious seditions ; the enraged soldiers of Edessa pursued, with reproaches, 
with threats, with w'ounds, their trembling generals ; they overturned the 
statues of the emperor, cast stones against the miraculous image of Christ, 
and either rejected the yoke of all civil and iniliLary laws or instituted a 
dangerous model of voluntary subordination. The monarch, always distant 
and often deceived, was incapable of yielding or persisting according to tlic 
exigence of the moment. But the fear of a general revolt induced Idm too 
readily to accept any act of valour or any expression of loyalty an atone- 
ment for the popular offence ; the new reform was abolisiied as hastily as it 
liad been announced, and the troops, instead of piinislmieiit and restraint, 
were agreeably surprised by a gracious proclamation of immunities and 
rewards. But the soldiers accepted without gratitude tiu; tardy and reluc- 
tant gifts of the emperor; their insolence Avas eJat(‘d by ilie discovery of his 
weakness and their own strength, and their tiiutmil hatred was inflamed 
beyond the desire of forgiveness or the hope rceoneiliatioii. 

The historians of the times ado)»t tlie vulgar suspicion tliat Maurice 
conspired to destroy the troops whom he Jiad laboured t(» i*eform; the mis- 
conduct and favour of Comeutiolus are imputed to this malevolent design; 
and every age must condemn the inhumanit y or avarice of a prince who, by 
the trifling ransom of six thousand pieces of gold, might have preventell 
the massacre of twelve thousand prisoners in the hands of the chagan.* 
In the just fervour of indignation, an order was signified to the army of the 
Danube that they should spare the magazines of the province, and establish 
tlieir winter quarters in the liostile country of the Avars. Tlie measure 
of their grievances was full ; they prononiiced Maurice uiiwortliy to reign, 
expelled or shiiiglitered liis faithful adherents, and, under tlie conniiand of 
Plioeiis, a simple centurion, returned by hasty marches to the ueiglibourhood 
of Constantinople. 


KKIIEI.LION AGAINST MAUniCK 

After a long scries of legal successions, the military disorders of the third 
(MUitury were again revived ; yet such Avas the novelty of the enterprise that 
the insurgents Avere aAved by tlieir oavii rasliness. They licsitated to invest 
their favourite Avith the vacant purple ; and Avhile they rejected all treaty 
Avitli Maurice himself, they hold a friendly coiTesjiondeiiee Avith liis son 
Theodosius, and Avith fiermanus, the father-iii-hiw of the royal youth. So 
ohscure had been the former condition of IMiocas tliiil the emperor was igno- 
rant of the name and character of liis riAul; hut as soon as he learned that 
the centurion, though bold in sedition, AA’as timid in the lace of danger, 
Alas ! ” cried the desponding prince, “if he is a coAvard, lie Avill surely be 
a murderer.” , * . 

Yet if Constantinople had been linn and faithful, the murderer might 
have spent his fury against the walls ; and the rebel army would have 
been gradually consumed or reconciled by the prudence of the ciniieror. In 
tlie games of the circus, Avliich he* repeated Avith unusual pomis Maurice 

Finlay i suggests that these men may have been iloscrters. but gives veiy meagre reasons 
for his charitable supposition.] 
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disguised, with smiles of confidence, the anxiety of his heart, condescended 
to solicit the applause of the factions, and flattered their pride by accept- 
ing from their respective tribunes a list of nine hundred blues and fifteen 
hundred ^oens, whom he affected to esteem as the solid pillars of hlb 
tiirone. Their treacherous or languid support betrayed his weakness 
and hastened his fall; the green faction were the secret accomplices of 
the rebels, and the blues recommended lenity and moderation in a contest 
with their Roman brethren. 

The rigid and parsimonious virtues of Maurice liad long since alienated 
the hearts of his subjects ; as ho wfilked barefoot in a religious procession,* 
he was rudely assaulted with stones, and his guards were compelled to 
present their iron maces in the defence of his person. A fanatic monk ran 

through the streets with a drawn sword, denounc- 
- ing against him the wrath and tlie sentence of God ; 

JaRj and a vile plebeian, who represented his counte- 

nance and apparel, w'as seated on an ass and pur- 
imprecations of the multitude. 

The emperor suspected tlie popularity of Ger- 
nianus with the soldiers and citizens ; he feared, he 
threatened, but he delayed to strike ; the patrician 
® sanctuary of the church; the people rose 

\ in his defence, the walls were deserted by the 

\ guards, and the lawless city was abandoned to the 

ilanics and rapine of a nocturnal tumult. In a 
f ^ small bark the unfortunate Maurice, with his wife 

H lIHfe. // children, escaped to the Asiatic shore ; but 

I qHIL j ■ — T t.he violence of the wind compelled him to land at 

I IBM r the church of St. Autonomus, near Chalcedon, from 

I 1 ''-lienee he despatched Theodosius, liis eldest son, 

I 1 implore the gratitude and friendship of the Per- 

I monarch. For himself he rofinsed to fly; his 

body wfis tortured with sciatic pains, his mind was 
enfeebled by superstition ; he patiently awaited the 
event of the revolution, and addressed a fervent and 
'm IM-' juiblic prayer to llie Almighty, that the punishment 

Ig / (if his sins might be inflicted in this world rath'.jr 

than in a future life. 

After the abdication of Maurice, the two fac- 
1 tions disputed the elioice of an emperor; but the 

favourite of the blues was rejected by the jealousy 
A Byzantink Offu i;u antagonists, and Germaiius himself was 

hurried along by the crowds, Avho rushed to the 
palace of llebdonion, seven miles from the city, to adore the majesty of 
Pliocas the centurion. A modest wish of resigning the purple to the rank 
and merit of Germaniis was opposed by his resolution, more obstinate and 
equally sincere; the senate and clergy obeyed his summons; and as soon 
as the patriarch was assured of liis orthodox belief, he consecrated tlie 
successful usurper in the church of St. John the Baptist. On the third 
day, amidst the acclamations of a tlioughtless people, Phocas made his 
public entry in a chariot drawn by four white horses; the revolt of the 
troops was rewarded by a lavish donative, and the new sovereign, after 
visiting the palace, beheld from his throne the gainer of the Hippodrome. 
In a dispute of precedency between the two factions, his partial judgment 


A Byzantink Offu i;u 
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inclined in favour of the greens. “ Remember that Maurice is still alive,” 
resounded from the opposite side ; and the indiscreet clamour of the blues 
admonished and stimulated the cruelty of the tyrant. The ministers of 
''death were despatched to Chalcedon ; they dragged the emperor from his 
sanctuary ; and the five sons of Maurice were successively murdered before 
the eyes of their agonising imrent. At eacli stroke, which lie felt in his 
heart, he found strengtli to rehearse a pious ejaculation : “ Thou art just^ 
O Lord ! and thy judgments are righteous.” And such, in tlie hist momentsl 
was his rigid attachment to truth and justice, that lie revealed to the soldiers 
the pious falsehood of a nurse who presented her own child in tht? place d a 
royal infant. 

The tragic scene was finally closed by the execution i*l* l lie eusperor himsell'. 
in the twentieth year of his’reign and the sixty-third of his age The 

bodies of the father and his five sons were cast into the sea, their heads w'ere 
exposed nt Constantinople to the insults or pity of th*.* multitude ; and it 
was not till some signs of putrefaction had appe-ireil that IMiocas ironnived 
at the private burial of these venerable remains. In that grave the faults 
and errors of Maurice were kindly inU^rred. His tati* alone was remem- 
bered ; and at the end of twenty years, in tlm rct ital of tlie history of Theo- 
idiylact, the mournful tale was interrupted bv tho tears of the audience. 


PHOCAS EMI'KUOi: 

Such tears must have llowod in R(‘crei. and such ecnnimssion would havo^ 
been criiniiuil, under the reign of PJiocas, wlio was jicaceably acknowledged 
ill the provinces of the East and West. 'I'he images of the einjHuor and nis 
wdfe, Leoiitia, were exposed in the Lateran to the veneration of the clergy 
and senate of Rome, and afterwards dejiosiied in the i»alaco (d‘ the ('lesars, 
between those of Constantine and Theodosius. As a subject and a Chris- 
tian, it was the duty of Gregory to acquiesce in the estahlislicd government; 
hut the joyful applause with which he salutes the fortune of tlie assassin 
has sullied W'itli indelilde disgrace the character of the saint. 

The successor of the Apostles might have inculcated wdlh decent lii'inness 
the guilt of blood and the necessity of nqienlance ; ho is content to cele- 
brate the deliverance of the people and tlie fall of the oppressor ; to rejoici? 
that the piety and benignity of Phocas have been raised by providence to 
the imperial throne ; to pray that his liands may be strengthened against all 
his enemies ; and to express a wish, perhajis a jiropliecy, that, after a long 
and triumphant reign, he may be transferred from a temporal to an everlast- 
ing kingdom. We have already traced the steps of a revolution so pleasing, 
in Gregory’s opinion, hotli to heaven and earth ; and Phocas docs not appear 
loss hateful in the exerci.se than in the acquisition of pow'cr. 'J’hc pencil of 
an impartial historian has delineated the portrait of a luoiister — his diminu- 
tive and deformed person, the closeness of liis sliaggy cyehrow^s, his red hair, 
his beardless chin, and his cheek disfigured and discoloured by a formidaldc 
scar. Ignorant of letters, of law’s, and even of arms, ho indulged iir the 
supreme rank a more ample privilege of lust and drunkenness, and his bru- 
tal pleasures were either injurious to his subjects or disgraceful to himself. 
Without assuming the office of a prince, he renounced the prcuession oi a 
soldier ; and the reign of Phocas affiicted Europi^ w'illi ignoniiniou.s peace 
and Asia with desoljfting w^ar. His savage temper wns inllamcd h\ passion, 
hardened by fear, exasperated by resistance or reproach. 
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The flight of Theodosius to the Persian court had been intercepted by a 
rapid pursuit or a deceitful message ; he was l>eheaded at Nicsea, and the last 
hours of the young prince were soothed by the comforts of religion and 
the consciousness of innocence. Yet this phantom disturbed the repose of the 
usurper ; a whisper was circulated through the East that the son of Maurice 
was still alive; tlie people expected their avenger, and the widow and 
daughters of the late emperor would have adopted as their son and brother 
the vilest of mankind. In the massacre of the imperial family, the mercy, 
or rather the discretion, of Phocas had spared these unhappy females, and 
they were decently confined to a private house. But the spirit of the 
empress Constantina, still mindful of her father, her husband, and her sons, 
aspired to freedom and revenge. At the dead of night, she escaped to the 
sanctuary of St. Sopliia ; but her tears, and the gold of her associate Ger- 
inaims, were insuniciciit to provoke an insurriv-tion. Her life was forfeited 
to revenge, and oven to justice: but the iiatriarch obtained and pledged an 
oath for luir safety ; a moniistcry was allotted for her prison, and the widow 
of Maurice accepted and abused the lenity of his assassin. 

The discovery or the susjiicioii of a second conspiracy dissolved the 
engagonumts ami rekindh?d the fury of Phocas. A matron who commanded 
the respect and jiitv of mankind, the daughter, wife, and mother of empe- 
rors, was tortured like the vilest malefactor, to h>rce a confession of her 
designs and associates ; and the empress Ckmstanlina, with her three inno- 
eent daughters, was beheaded at (’halcedon, on the same ground whicli had 
been stained with the blood of her husband and five sons. After such an 
example, it would hi! sujiertliious to enumerate the names and sufferings of 
meaner victims. Their condomnation was siddoin ]>recedcd by the forms 
of trial, and their jmnishment was embittered by the refinements of cruelty : 
their eyes were lucreod, their tongues were torn from tlie root, tlie hands and 
feet were amputated ; some expired under tlu! lash, others in the llames, others 
again -were transtixod with arrcjws ; and a simple speedy death was mercy which 
they eoiihi rarely obtain. The 1 1 ippodrome, the sacred asylum of the ])leasures 
ami the liberty of the Koinans, w’ns polluted w'ith heads and limbs and mangled 
bodies; and the comj)aiii()ns of Phocas were the must sensible that neither his 
favour, nor their services, coidd jnoltM't them^froin a tyrant, the worthy rival 
of till! Calignlas and Oomitiiiiis of tlie first ago of the empire. 

A daughter of Phocas, his only child, was given in marriage to the patri- 
cian (h*ispus, and the royal images of the bride and bridegroom were in- 
discreetly placcil in the circus by the side of the em])eror. The father 
must desire that his posterity shoulil inherit the fruit of his crimes, but the 
monarch w'as offended by this premature and ])opular association: the tribunes 
of the green fai’.tion, wlio accused the olVieious error of their sculptors, were 
condemned to instant death: their lives were granted to the prayers of the 
])eople ; hut Crispus might reasonably doubt whether a jealous usurper could 
forget and pardon his involuntary comjn*titioii. The green faction was alien- 
ated by the ingratitude iff Phocas and the loss of their privileges ; every 
province of the empire was ripe for rebellion : and llcraclius, exarch of Africa, 
persisted above tw'o years in refusing all tribute and obedience to the centurion 
who disgraced the throne of Constantinople. 

By the secret emissaries of Crispus and the senate, the independent exarch 
W’as solicited to save and to govern his country; but his ambition was 
chilled .by age, and he resigned the dangerous enterprise to his son Hera- 
clius, and to Nicetas, the son of Gregory, his friend imd lieutenant.. The 
powers of Africa were armed by the two adventurous youths ; they agreed 
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tliut the one should navigate the fleet from Carthage to Constautiuople, 
tliat the other should lead an anny through Egypt and Asia, and tW 
the imperial purple should be the reward of diligence and success. A faint 
rumour of their undertaking wjis conveyed to the ears of Pliocas, and the 
wife and mother of the younger Heraclius were secured as the hostages of 
his faith : but the tioacherous art of Crispus extenuated the distant peril, 
the means of defence were neglected or delayed, and the tyrant supinely 
slept till the African navy cast anchor in the Hellespont. Their standard 
was joined at Abydos by the fugitives and exiles who thirsted for revenge ; 
the ships of llemclius, whose lofty masts were adorned with the lioly sym- 
bols of religion, steered their triuiiiphant course through the Propontis ; and 
Phocas beheld from the windows of the palace his api)roaching and inevitable 
fate. The green faction was teinjited by gifts and i)romisc8 to oppose a fee- 
ble and fruitless resistance to the lauding of the Africans; but the people, 
and even the guards, were determined by the well-timed defection of Crispus ; 
and tlie tyrant was seized by a private enemy, who boldly invaded the soli- 
tude of file j»alaee. Stripped of the diadem and pnrj)Je, clothed in a vile 
habit, and loaded with chains, he was transported in a small boat to the impe- 
rial galley of Heraclius, who re.])roached iiim with llm crimes of his abom- 
inabie reign. “ Wilt thou govei’ii better?" weiv tlie last words of the despair 
of I'liocas. After sufbu ing each variety of insult and torture, his head was 
severed from his body, the mangled Irnnk was cast into the flames, ami 
the same treatment was inflicted on the statues of ilic vain iisurpej' and the 
seditious liaiim^r of the green faction (dlO a.d.). 


nKiJAn.rrs k.mcjouoi: 

The voice of ilie clergy, the senate, and the ptM»j»le, invited Heraclius to 
ascend the throne wliicli lie had purilieil from guilt and ignominy; after 
some graceful liesitatioii, lie yielded to their eiitivatios. llis coronation was 
accompanied by tlifit of liis wife Kiuloeia ; and their p(»stcritv, till the fourth 
generation, continued (<» reign over the Em[;irc of tlie East, 'rjio voyage of 
Heraclius had been easy and prosperous, the tedijuis march of Nicetas was 
not accomplished before the* decision of the contest; but lie submitted 
without a murmur to tlie fortune of his friend, and his laudable intentions 
were rewarded with an equestrian statue and a daughter of the emperoi’. 
Jt was more difficult to trust the tidelity of (hispus, wliosc recent services 
were reeoinjiensed by tlie command of the (\Mppadocian army. Ilis arrogance 
soon provoked, and seemed to excuse, the ingratitude of liis new sovereign. 
In the presence of tlie senate, the son-in-law f)f Pliocas was condemned to 
embrace the monastic life; and the .sentence was jiistilied by the weighty 
oliscrvationof Heraclius that the man who laid betrayed liis fatlier could never 
be faithful to bis friend. 

Even after his death, the republic w’as aftiieted by the crimes of l*liocas, 
wliich armed with a jiions cause the most formidable of her enemies. 
According to the friendly and e<pial forms of the liyzantino and -Perbian 
courts, lie announced liis exaltation to the tlirone ; and his ambassador 
Lilius, who liad prescnt(*d him with the beads of Maurice and his sons, was 
the best quali tied to describe the circumstances of the tragic scene. How- 
ever it might be varnished by fiction or sophistry, (^hosroes turned W’ltli 
horror from the assassin, imprisoned the pjcteiided envoy, ilisclaimed the 
usurper, and declared himself the avenger of his lather and benefactor. 
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The Hentiments of grief and resentment, which Immanity would feel add 
hqpQur would dictate, promoted, on this occasion, the interest of the Persiau 
kifig ; and his interest was powerfully magnified by the national and reli- 
gious prejudices of the magi and satraps. In a strain of artful adulation 
which assumed the language of freedom, they presumed to censure the 
excess of hie gratitude and friendship for the Greeks — a nation with whom 
it was dangerous to conclude either peace or alliance ; whose superstition 
was devoid of truth and justice, and who must be incapable of any virtue, 
since they could perpetrate the mf»si atrocious of crimes — the impious 
murder of their sovereign. For tlie crime of an ambitious centurion, the 
nation which lie oppressed was cliastised with the calamities of war; and. the 
same calamities, at the end of twenty years, were retaliated and redoubled 
on the heads of the Persians. The general who had restored Chosroes to 
the throne, still commanded in tlio East ; and the name of Narses was the 
formidable sound with which the Assyrian mothers w'cre accustomed to 
terrify their infants. 

But the IwM’o could not depcuid on the faith of a tyrant ; and the tyrant 
was conscious how little he deserved the ohedicnce of a licro. Narses was 
removed from liis military command ; lu* reared an independent standard at 
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liicrapolis in Syria : Ik* was liotraved by fallacious promises, and burned 
alive in the markoi-phicc of (Constant inojjle. Dcjirived of the only chief 
whom they could fear or esteem, the bauds which he had led to victory were 
twice broken by the cavalry, trampled by tlie plephaiits, and pierced by the 
arrows of the barbarians ; ami a great number of the cfiptivcs were beheaded 
on the field of hattlo liy the sentence of tlie victor, who might justly con- 
demn these seditious mercenaries as the authors or ’accomplices of the death 
of Maurice. Under the reign of Phoc«as, tlie fortifications of Merdin, Dara, 
Amida, and Edessa wifi-e successively besieged, reduced, and destroyed by 
the Persian monarch ; he jiassed the Euphrates, occupied the Syrian cities, 
Hierapolis, Chaleis, and Bertca or Alejipo, and soon encompassed the w’alls 
of Antioch \vith his iiTCsistilile arms. The rapid tide of success discloses 
the deca}' of tlu*. empire, the inoapticity of IMiocas, and the disaffection of his 
subjects; and Cffiosroes pi-ovideil a decent apology for their submission or 
revolt, bj’ an impostor who att.endcil his camp as the son of Maurice and the 
lairvful heir of the monarchy. 

The first intelligence from the I’^ast wliich ITeraclius received, was tJiat of 
the loss of Antioch ; but the aged metropolis, so often overturned by earth- 
q^kes and pillaged by the enemy, could supply but a small and languid stream 
m treasure and blood. The Persians were equally successful and more fortu- 
nate in the sack of Cajsarea, the capital of Cappadocia. 

After the reduction of Galilee, and the region beyon(> the Jordan, whose 
resistance appears to have delayed the fate of the capital, Jerusalem itself 
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was taken by assault. The sepulchre of Christ, and the stately churches of 
Helena and Constantine, were consumed, or at least damaged, by the flames ; 
the devout offerings of throe hundred years were rifled in one sacrilegious 
day; the patriarch Zachariah and tlie True Cross were transported into 
l^ersia; and the massacre of ninety thousand Ciiristiaiis is imputed to the 
Jews and Arabs wdio swelled the disorder of the Persian march. The fugi- 
tives of Palestine were entertained at Alexandria l)v the cliarity (»f Joannes 
the archbishop, who is distinguished among a crowd of saints by the epithet 
of alms-giver; and the revenues ^ . 

of the churcli, with a treasure of i I 

three hundred thousand pounds, I 

were restored to the true propri- \ I iJ 

etors, the poor of every country ^ ^ ' s llU - \\\\ T 

and every denomination. n “ 11)1 \ ^ i I 

But Egypt itself, the only ^ c u ':" fl j 1 . 

province which had been exempt, I ^ h M 1 

since the time of Diocletian, from 0 I'M 

foreign and domestic war, was lilUl A x ' ' 

a^ain subdued by the successors ^ 

of Cyrus. Pelusiuin, the key of ^ ^ 

tliat impervious country, was sur- fi ^ \ j 

prised by the cavalry of the Per- J /jTymvl 1 'll 

sians ; they passed, with impunity, / nW ll U 14 ( 

the innumerable channels of tlie I mW ^ JUH i \ 

Delta, and explored the long val- — jl /fill 

ley of the Nile, from the pyramids j /III /Ij 

of Memphis to the coniines of / J 1 

Ethiopia. Alexandria might have - aI /I I 

been relieved by a naval force, ^ 

but the archbishop and tlie pre- p-v® 

feet embarked for Cyprus; and V w/W 

Chosroes entered the second city I A Hs ^£|lj|Mj 

of the empire, which still pre- — - — ^ 

served a wealthy remnant of J — 

industry and commerce. liis 

western trophy was erected, not WVtT / — 

on the w'alls of Carthage, but in •n^M.giw. 

the neighbourhood of Tripoli; ' i ^ 

the Greek colonies of Cyreiie a byzamink Pkikst 
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Avere finally extirpated; and the 

conqueror, treading in the footsteps of Alexander, returned in triumph 
through the sands of the Libyan desert. In the same campaign, another 
army advanced from tlie Euphrates to the Thracian Bosporus; Chalcedon 
surrendered after a long siege, and a Persian camp was maintained above ten 
years in the presence of Constantinople. The sea coiist of Pontus, the city 
of Ancyra, and the isle of Rhodes, are enumerated among the last conquests 
of the great king ; and if Chosroes had possessed any maritime powefi 1* 
boundless ambition would have spread slavery and desolation over the prov- 
inces of Europe. . - 

From the long-disputed banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, the reign <« 
the grandson of Nusnirvan was suddenly extended to the Hellespont ana 
the Nile, the ancient limits of the Persian monarchy. But the provinces, 
which had been fashioned by the habits of six hundred years to the virtues 
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and vices of the Roman goveriimeiit, supported with reluctance the yok4^of 
the barbarians. The idea of a republic was kept alive by the institutions, 
or at least by tlic writings, of the Greeks and Romans, and the subjects of 
Hernclius had been educated to pronounce the words of liberty and law. 
But it has always been the pride and policy of oriental princes to display 
the titles and attributes of their omnipotence ; to upbraid a nation of slaves 
with their true name and abject condition, and to enforce, by cruel and inso- 
lent tiireats, the rigour of their absolute commands. 

The Christians of the East were scandalised by the worship of fire and 
the impious doctrine of the two principles; the magi were not less intolerant 
than the bishoi)s, and the martyrdom of some native Persians, who had de- 
serted the religion of Zoroaster, was conceived to be the prelude of a fierce 
and general j)ersecution. By the oppressive laws of Justinian, the adver- 
saries of the church were made the enemies of the state ; the alliance of the 
Jews, Nestorians, and Jacobites had contributed to tlie success of Chosroes, 
and his partial favour to the sectaries provoked the hatred and fears of the 
Catholic clergy. Conscious of their fear and hatred, the Persian conqueror 
goveiTied his new subjects with an iron sceptre ; and as if he suspected tlie 
stability of his dominion, he cxliausted their wealth by exorbitant tributes 
and licentious rapine, despoiled or demolished the temples of the East, and 
transported to his hereditary realms the gold, the silvei-, the precious mar- 
bles, the arts, and the artists of the Asiatic cities. 

While the Persian monarch coiiteinjdated tlu? wonders of his art and 
power, he received an epistle from an obscure citizen of Mecca, inviting him 
to acknowledge Mohammed as the apostle of (iod. lie rejected the invita- 
tion, and tore the cj)istlc. “It is thus,” exidaimed the Arabian prophet, 
“that God will tear the kingdom, and reject Ihe snj)pli cations of Chosroes.” 
Placed on the verge of the two great em}>ires of th«i East, Mohammed ob- 
served with seci'ct joy the progress of their mutual destruction ; and in the 
midst nf the Persian triumphs, he ventured to foretell that, before many years 
should elapse, victory would again return to the banners of the Romans. 


IlEUACLIUS 1‘LANS TO llEMOVE THE CAPITAL TO CAltTlIAOE (rtlS) 

At the time when this j)rcdiclion is said to have been delivered, no 
prophecy could be mort; distant from its acconAplishment, since the first 
twelve years of Heraclius announced the approaching dissolution of the em- 
pire. If the motives of ( -liosroes had been pure and honourable, he must 
have ended the quarrel with tlie di*ath of Phocas, and he would liave em- 
liraced, as his best ally, the foi tunate African who had so generously avenged 
the injuries of his lauiefaclor Maurice. The prosecution (*f the war revealed 
the true character of the barViarian ; and the suppliant embassies of liera- 
clius to beseech his clemency that he Avould spare the innocent, accept a trib- 
ute, and give peace to the world, were rejected with contemptuous silence or 
insolent menace. Syria, ICgypt, and the provinces of Asia were subdued by 
the Pei-siaii arms, wliilc Europe, from the confines of Tstria to the long wall 
of Thrace, was oppressed by the Avar.s, unsat iated with tlie blood and rapine 
of the Italian War. 

By these iinjfiacable enemies, Heraclius, on either side, was insulted and 
besieged : and the Roman Empire was reduced to the walls of Constanti- 
nople, with the remnant of Greece, Italy, and Africa, and i^me maritime cities, 
from Tyre to Trebizond, of the Asiatic coast. After the loss of Egypt, the 
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cafKtal was afflicted with famine and pestilence ; and the emperor, incapa- 
btp of resistance and hopeless of relief, had resolved to transfer his person 
and government to the more secui'e residence of Carthage. His ships were 
already laden with the treasures of the palace ; but his flight was arrested by 
the patriarch, who armed the powers of religion in the defence of his country, 
led Heraclius to the altar of St. Sophia, and extorted a solemn oatli, that he 
would live and die with the people whom God had entrusted to his care. 

The chagan was encamped in the plains of Thrace ; but he dissembled 
his perfidious designs, and solicited an interview with the emperor near the 
town of Heraclea. Their reconciliation was celebrated with equestrian 
games ; the senate and people in their gayest apparel resorted to the festival 
of peace ; and the Avars beheld, with envy and desire, the spectacle of Roman 
luxury. On a sudden the -Hippodrome was encompassed by tlie Scythian 
cavalry, who had pressed their secret and nocturnal liiarcli : the tremen- 
dous sound of the eliagan’s whip gave the signal of thf* assault ; and Hera- 
clius, wrapping his diadem round his arm, was saved with extreme hazard by 
the fleetnosa of his horse. So rapid was the pursuit, that ihe Avars almost 
entered the golden gate of C'onstantinojde with the flyiiig crowds ; but the 
plunder of tlio suburbs rewarded their treason, and th(?y transported beyond 
the Danube 270,000 captives. On tl»e shore of Chalcedon, the emi)eror held a 
safer conference with a more hononrablo foe, who, before Heraclius descended 
from his galley, saluted with reverence and j>ity the majesty td‘ the purple. 

The friendly offer of Sain, the Persian general, to liondnet an embassy 
to the presence of the Great King, was aeeepted witli the warmest gratitude, 
and the prayer for pardon and peace was Immbly presented ])y the praetorian 
prefect, the prciect of the city, and one of the first ecclesiastics of the patri- 
archal church, lint th(‘ lieutenant of ('hosroea had fatally mistaken the 
intentions of his master. “ It was not an embassy,” said the tyrant of Asia, 
“it was tlio person of Heraclius, bound in cliains, that he slionld have brouglit 
to the foot of my tlirone. I will nevi*r give peaeo to the emperor of Romo 
till he lias abjured liis crueilied God, and emliraced the worship of the sun.” 
Sain \vas flayed alive, according to the inhuman practice of his country; and 
tlic separate and rigorous eoiifiiicment of the ambassadors violated the law 
of nations, and the faith of an ^express stipulation. Yet the experience of six 
years at length persuaded tlie l^ersian monarch to renounce the conquest of 
Constantinople, and to specify the aininal tribute or ransom of the Roman 
Empire : a thousand talents of gold, a thousand talents of silver, a thousand 
silk robes, a thousand horses, and a tliousand virgins. Hcracliu.s subscribed 
these ignominious terms ; but the time and space whieli he obtained to collect 
such treasure from tlie poverty of the ICast was industriously employed in 
the preparations of a bold and desperate attack. 


THK AWAKENING OF HEIiAGLIUS 

Of the characters conspicuous in history, that of Heraclius is one of the 
mo.st extraordinary and iiiconsi.stent. In the first and the last years of ji loi..^^’ 
reign, the emperor appears to be the slave of sloth, of pleasure, or of super- 
stition, the careless and impotent spectator of the public calamities. Rut 
the languid mists of the morning and evening are separated by the brightness 
of the meridian sun: the Arcadins of the palace arose the Capsar 
camp; and the honour of Rome and Heraclius was gloriously retrieved hy 
the exploits and trophies of six adventurous campaigns. 
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It was the duty of the Byzantine historians to have revealed the cauiles 
of hie slumber wad vigilance* At tliis distance we can only conjecture* th|^t 
he Mras endowed with more personal courage than political resolution ; that 
he was detained by the charms, and perhaps the arts* of his niece Martina* 
with whom* after the death of Eudocia* ho contracted an incestuous mar-, 
riage ; and that he yielded to the base advice of the counsellors, who 
urged as a fundamental law that the life of the emperor should never be 
exposed in the field. Perha])s he was awakened by the last insolent demand 
of the Persian conqueror ; but at the moment when Heraclius assumed the 
spirit of a hero* the only hopes of the liomans were drawn from the vicis- 
situdes of foilune which might threaten the proud prosperity of Chosroos* 
and must be favourable to those who had attained the lowest period of de- 
pression. 

. . To provide for the expenses of war was the first care of the emperor ; 
wd for the purpose of collecting the tribute* he was allowed to solicit tlie 
Ibenevolence of the Eastern provinces. But the revenue no longer flowed in 
usual channels ; the credit of an arbitrary prince is annihilated by his 
power ; and the courage of Heniclius was first displayed in daring to borrow 
the consecrated wealth of churches, under the solemn vow of restoring, with 
usury* whatever lie had been compelled to employ in the service of religion 
and of the empire. The clergy themselves appear to have sympathised with 
the public distress, and the discreet patriarch of Alexandria, without admit- 
ting the precedent of sacrilege, assisted his sovereign by the miraculous or 
seasonable revelation of a secret treasure.^ Of the soldiers who had conspired 
with Phocas, only two were found to have survived the stroke of time and 
of the barbarians ; the loss, oven of these seditious veterans, was imperfectly 
supplied by the new levies of Heraclius, and the gold of the sanctuary united* 
in the same camp, the names, and arms, and languages,of the East and West. 
He would have been content with the neutrality of the Avars ; and his 
friendly entreaty, that the chagan would act, not as the enemy but as the 
guardian of the empire, was accompanied with a more persuasive donative of 
two hundred thousand pieces of gold. Two days after the festival of Easter, 
the emperor* exchanging his purple for the simple garb of a penitent and 
warrior, gave the signal of his depjirture. To the faith of the people Hera- 
cliuB recommended his children ; the civil and military i^owers were vested 
in the most deserving hands, and the discretion of the patriarch and senate 
was authorised to save or surrender the city, if they should be oppressed in 
lus absence by the superior forces of the enemy. 

The neighbouring heights of Chalcedoii were coverctl with tents and 
arms : but if the new levies of Heraclius had been rashly led to the attack, 
the victory of the Persians in the sight of Constantinople miglit have been 
the last da3’’ of the Roman Empire. As imprudent would it have been to 
advance into the ])rovinces of Asia, leaving their innumerable cavalry to in- 
tercept his convoys, and continually to hang on the lassitude and disorder 
of his rear. But the (h-ecks were still masters of the sea ; a fleet of galleys, 
transports, and store-ships was assembled in the harbour; the barbarians 
consented to embark ; a steady wind carried them through the Hellespont ; 
the western and southern coast of Asia Minor lay on their left hand ; the 
spirit of their chief was first displayed in a storm ; and even the eunuchs of 
his train were excited to suffer and to work by the example of their master. 

^ Baroniusi gravely relates this discoveiy, or rather transmutation of barrels, not of honey 
blit of gold. Yet the loan was arbitrary, since It was collected by aoliftcm, who were ordered to 
leave the patriarch not more than one hundred pounds of gold. 
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He landed his troops on the confines of Syria and Cilicia, in the Gulf of Scan- 
deroon, where the coast suddenly turns to the south ; and his discernment 
was expressed in the choice of this important post. 

From all sides, the scattered garrisons of the maritime cities and the 
fountains might repair with speed and safety to his imperial standard. The 
natural fortifications of Cilicia protected, and even concealed, the camp of 
Heraclius, which was pitched near Issus, on the same ground where Alex- 
ander had vanquished the host of Darius. The angle which the emperor 
occupied was deeply indented into a vast semicircle of tlie Asiatic, Arme- 
nian, and Syrian provinces; and to whatsoever point of tlie circumference 
lie should direct his attack, it was easy fur him to dissemble his own motions,' 
and to prevent those of the enemy. In the camp of Issus, the Roman gen- 
eral reformed the sloth and .. disorder of the veterans, and educated the new 
recruits in the knowledge and practice of military virtue. Unfolding the 
miraculous image of Christ, he urged them to revenge the holy altars which 
had heen profaned by the worshippers of fire; addressing them by the 
endearing appellations of sons and brethren, he deplored the public and pri- 
vate wrongs of the rci)ublic. The subjects of a monarch were persuaded 
that they fought in the cause of freedom ; and a similar enthusiasm was 
communicated to the foreign mercenaries, who must have viewed with equal 
indifference the interest of Rome and of Persia. 

Heraclius himself, with the skill and patience of a centurion, inculcated 
the lessons of the school of tactics, and the soldiers were assiduously trained 
ill the use of their weapons, and the excrci.ses and evolutions of the field. 
The cavalry and infantry, in light or heavy armour, were divided into two 
parties ; the trumpets were fixed in the centre, and their signals directed the 
marcli, the charge, the retreat, or pursuit ; the direct or oblique order, the 
deep or extended ])halanx ; to represent in fictitious combat the operations 
of genuine war. Whatever hardship the emperor imposed on the troops, 
be inflicted with equal severity on himself ; their labour, their diet, their 
sleep, were measured by the inflexible rules of discipline ; and, without 
despising the enemy, they were taught to repose an implicit confidence in 
their own valour and the Avisdoni of their leader. 

Cilicia was soon encompassed with the Persian arms ; but their cavalry 
hesitated to enter the defiles of Taurus, till they were circumventecl 

by the evolutions of Heraclius, wdio insensibly gained tlieir rear, whilst he 
appeared to present his front in order of battle. By a false motion, which 
seemed to threaten Armenia, he drew them, against their wishes, to a gen- 
eral action. They were tempted by the artful disorder of his camp ; but 
when they advanced to combat, the ground, the suii, and the exi)ectation of 
both armies w'ere unpropitious to the barbarians ; the Romans successfully 
repeated their tactics in a field of battle, and the event of the day^ declared 
to the world, that the Persians were not invincible, and that a hero was 
invested with the purple. 

Strong in victory and fame, Heraclius boldly ascended the heights of 
Mount Taurus, directed his march through the plains of Cappadocia, and 
established his troops for the winter season in safe and plentiful quart ts 
on the banks of the river Halys. Ilis soul was superior to the vanity of 
entertaining Constantinople w'ith an imi)erfect triumph : but the presence 
of the emperor was indispensably required to sooth the restless and rapa- 
cious spirit of the Avars. 

V 

A lunar eclipse two days earlier, fixes tbe date of the battle in January, 62.1.] 
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TfilUMFU OF HE1CACLIU8 


Since the days of Scipio and Hannibal, no bolder enterprise has been 
attempted than that which Heraclius achieved for the deliverance of the 
empire. He permitted the Persians to oppress fora while the provinces, and^ 
to insult with impunity tlie capital of the East ; while the Roman emperor 
explored his ])criIoiis way through the Black Sea and the mountains of 
Armenia, penetrated into tlie lieart of Persia, and recalled the armies of the 
Great King to tlie defence of their bleeding country. With a select band of 
five thousand soldiers, Heraclius sailed from Constantino])! e to Trebizond ; 
assembled bis forces which had wintered in the Pontic regions ; and from 
the mouth of the Pliasis to the Caspian Sea, encouraged liis subjects and 
allies to march with the successor of Constantine under the faithful and 
victorious banner of the cross. 

When the legions of Lucullus and Pompey first passed the Euphrates, 
they blushed at their easy victory over tlie natives of Armenia. But the 
long experience of war had hardened tlie minds and bodies of that effeminate 
people ; tlieir zeal and bravery were approved in tlie service of a declining 
empire ; they aljhorred ami feared the usurpation of the house of Sassaii, 
and tlie memory of persecution envenomed their pious hatred of the enemies 
of Christ. 'J'he limits of Armenia, its it had been ceded to the emperor 
Maurice, extended as fur the Araxos ; the river submitted to the indignity 
of a bridge ; and Heraclius, in the footsteps of Mark Antony, advanced 
towards the city of Taiiris or Gandzaca, the ancient and modern capital of 
one of the provinces of Media. At the head of forty thousand men, Chosroes 
himself had returned from some distant expedition to oppose the progress of 
tlie Roman arms; but be retreated on the approach of Heraclius, declining 
the generous alternative of jieace or battle. 

The rapid conquests of Heraclius were suspended only by tlie winter 
season ; a motive of iirudeiico or aujierstition determined Ids retreat into the 
province of Albania, along the shores of the Caspian ; and his tents were 
most probably pitched in the plains of Mogan, the favourite encamjiineiit of 
oriental princes. Jn the course of this successful inroad, lie signalised the 
zeal and revenge of a Christian emperor : at his command, the soldiers ex- 
tinguished th(* tire and destroyed the temples of the magi ; the statues of 
Chosroes, who aspired to divine honoui’s, were abandoned to the flames ; and 
the ruin of Tlieharma or Ormia, which hnd given, birth to Zoroaster himself, 
made some atonement for the injuries of tlie Holy Sepulchre. A purer spirit 
of religion was shown in the relief and deliverance of fifty thousand captives. 
Heraclius was rewarded by their tears and grateful acclamations ; but this 
•^Irise measure, Avhich spread the fame of his benevolence, diffused the mur- 
murs of the Persians against the pride and obstinacy of their own sovereign. 

Amidst the glories of the succeeding campaigns, Heraclius is almost lost 
to our eyes, and to those of the Byzantine historians. From the spacious 
and fruitful jilains of Albania, the emperor appears to follow the chain of 
Hyrcanian Mountains, to descend into the province of Media or Irak, and to 
carry his victorious arms as far as the royal cities of Casbin and Ispahan,^ which 
had never been approached by a Roman conqueror. Alarmed by the danger 
of his kingdom, the powers of Chosroes were already recalled from the Nile 
and the Bosporus, and three formidable armies surrounded, in a distant and 
hostile land, the camp of tlie emperor. The Colchian allies prepared to 

c 

[1 This Is Gibbon’s A opinion, but Finlay^ thinks it “rests on a very doubtful conjecture.”] 
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deoert his sttindard; and tiie fears of the bravest veterans were expressed, 
rather than concealed, by their despondinij silence. “ Be not terrified,” said 
the intrepid Heraclius, ‘"by the multitude of your foes. With the aid of 
heaven, one Roman may triumph over a thousand barbarians. But if we 
devote our lives for the salvation of our brethren, we slmll obtain the crown 
of martyrdom, and our immortal reward will be libei ally paid by God and 
posterity.” ^ These magnanimous sentiments were supported by the vigour 
of his actions. He repelled the threefold attack of the Persians, improved 
the divisions of their chiefs, and by a well-concerted train of marches, re- 
treats, and successful actions, finally cliascd them from the field into the 
fortified cities of Media and Assyria. 

In the severity of the winter season, Shahr Barz (or Sarbaraza) deemed 
himself secure in the walls'of Salbaii; he was surprised by the activity of 
Heraclius, who divided his troops and performed a laborious march in the 
silence of the night. The flat roofs of the houses were defended witli useless 
valour against tlie darts and torches of the Romans : the satraps and nobles 
of Persia, with their wives and children, and the flower of their martial youth, 
were either slain or made prisoners. The general escaped by a precipitate 
flight, but his golden armour was the prize of the conqueror ; and the sol- 
diers of Heraclius enjoyed the wealth and repose which they had so nobly 
deserved. 

On the return of spring, the emperor traversed in seven days the moun- 
tains of Kurdistan, and ])assed without resistance the rajud stream of the 
'rigris. Oi)pres8ed by the weight of their spoils and captives, the Roman 
army halted under tlie walls of Amida; and Heraclius informed the senate 
of Constantinople of his safety and success, which they laid already felt by 
the retreat of the besiegers. 'Phe bridges of the Euphrates were destroyed 
by the Persians; but as soon as the emperor had discovered a ford, they 
hastily retired to defend the banks of the Sams, in Cilicia. That river, an 
impetuous torrent, was about three hundred feet broad ; the bridge was for- 
tified w’ith strong turrets, and tlie banks were lined with barbarian archers. 
After a bloody conflict, which continued till the evening, the Romans pre- 
vailed in the assault, and a Persian of gigantic size was slain and thrown 
into the Sams by the hand of tlvi emperor himself. The enemies were dis- 
persed and dismayed ; Heraclius pursued his march to S(;baste in Cappadocia ; 
and at the expiration of three years, the same coast of tlie Eiixine applauded 
his return from a long and victorious expedition. 

Instead of skirmishing on the frontier, tlie two monarchs who disputed 
tlie empire of the East aimed their desjx^rate strokes at the heart of their 
rival. The military force of Persia was wasted by the marches and com* 
bats of twenty years, and many of the veterans, who had survived the perils 
of the sword and the climate, were still detained in the fortresses of Egypt 
and Syria. But the revenge and ambition of Chosroes exliausted his king- 
dom ; and the new levies of subjects, strfingers, and slaves were divided into 
three formidable bodies. The first army of fifty thousaiul men, illustrious 
by the ornament and title of the golden spears, was destined to march against 
Heraclius ; the second was stationed to prevent his junction with the troop® 
of his brother Theodorus ; and the third was commanded to besiege Con- 
stantinople, and to second the operations of the cliagan, with whom tlie 
Persian king had ratified a treaty of alliance and partition. 

[* The words are given hy Theophanes/ but Buryis finds the lines so metrical that h e^thln ki 
they must have been quoted from a lost work by George of Fisidia, whose JSeraclian Fenian 
Expedition and War loUh the Avars are important sources of information in this respect.] 
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THE SIEGE OF CONSTANTINOPLE (620) 

Shalir Barz, the general of the third arnw, penetrated through the prov- 
inces of Asia to the well-known camp of Chucedon, and amused himself 
with the destruction of the siicred and profane buildings of the Asiatic sub- 
nibSi while he impatientl}" waited the arrival of his Scythian friends on the 
opposite side of the Bosporus. On the 29th of June, thirty thousand bar- 
barians, the vanguard of the Avars, forced the long w^all, and drove into the 

capital a promiscuous crowd 
of peasants, citizens, and sol- 
diers. Fourscore thousand of 
liis native subjects, and of the 
vassal tribes of Ciepidm, Rus- 
sians, Bulgarians, and Sla- 
vonians advanced under llie 
standard of the chagan ; a 
month was spent in niarclies 
and negotiations, but the whole 
city was invested on the 31st 
of July, from the suburbs of 
Pera and Galata to the Bla- 
cherna) and seven towers ; ami 
the inhabitants descried with 
terror the flaming signals of the 
European and Asiatic shores. 

In the meanwhile the mag- 
istrates of C\)n8tantinople re- 
peatedly strove to purchase 
the retreat of the chagan ; but 
their deputies w'ere rejected 
and insulted ; and he suffered 
the patricians to stand before 
his throne, Avhile the Persian 
envoys, in silk robes, wei’e 
seated by his side. “ You see,” 
said the haughty barbarian, 
"‘the proofs of my perfect 
union \vith the Great King; 
and his lieutenant is ready to 
send into my camp a select band of three thousand warriors. Presume no 
longer to tempt your master with a partial and inadequate ransom : your 
we^th and your city are the only presents W'ortliy of my acceptance. For 
yourselves, 1 shall pc*nuit you to depart, each with an undergarment and a 
shirt; and, at my entreaty, my friend Slialir Barz will not refuse a passage 
throT^h his lines. Yo\ir absent prim e, even now a captive or fugitive, has 
left Constantinople to its fate ; nor can you escape the arms of the Avars 
and Persians, unless you could soar into the air like birds, unless like fishes 
you could dive into the waves.” 

During ten successive days, the capital was assaulted by the Avars, who 
had made some progress in the science of attack; they advanced to sap 
or batter the wall, under the cover of the impenetrable tortoise ; their engines 
discharged a perpetual volley of stones and darts : and twelve lofty towers 
of wood exalted the combatants to the heiglit of the neighbouring ramparts. 
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But the senate and people were animated by the spirit of lleraclius, who had 
detached to their relief a body of twelve thousand cuirassiers ; the powers of 
fire and mechanics were used with superior art and success in the defence 
of Constantinople ; and the galleys, with two and three ranks of oars, com- 
manded the Bosporus, and rendered the Persians the idle spectators of the 
defeat of their allies. The Avars were repulsed; a fleet of Slavonian 
canoes was destroyed in the harbour ; the vassals of the chagan threatened to 
desert, his provisions were exhausted, and after burning his engines, he gave 
the signal of a slow and formidable retreat. The devotion of the Romans 
ascribed this signal deliverance to the Virgin Mary ; but the mother of 
Clirist would surely have condemned their inhuman inurder of the Persian 
envoys, wlio w’ere entitled to the rights of humanity, if they were not pro- 
tected by the laws of n at inns. 


TlflKD EXPEDITION OF HE11.4CL1US 

After the division of his army, lleraclius prudently retired to the banks 
of the Phasis, from whence he maintained a defensive war against the fifty 
thoiisjind gold spears of Persia. His anxiety w^as relieved by the deliver- 
ance of Constantinople ; his hopes were continued by a victory of his brother 
Theodoras ; and to the hostile league of Chosroes with the Avars, the 
Roman emperor opposed the useful and honourable alliance of the Turks. At 
his liberal invitation, the horde of Khazars transported their tents from the 
jdains of the Volga to the inoun tains of Georgia; lleraclius received them 
111 the neighbourhood of Tiflis, and the khan with his nobles dismounted 
from their horses, if we may cn^lit the Greeks, and fell prostrate on the 
ground, to adore the purple of tlie cicsar. Such voluntary homage and 
important aid were entitled to the warmest acknowledgments ; and the 
emperor, taking off his own diadem, placed it on the head of the Turkish 
prince, whom he saluted with a tender emhrace and the appellation of son. 
After a sumptuous banquet he presented Ziehel with the plate and orna- 
ments, the gold, the gems, and the silk, wdiich had been used at the imperial 
table, and, with his own hand, distributed rich jewels and earrings to his 
new allies. • 

In a secret interview he produced the jxirtrait of liis daughter Kudocia, 
condescended to flatter the barbarian witli the promise of a fair and august 
bride, obtained an immediate succour of foi-ty thousand horse, and nego- 
tiated a strong diversion of the Turkish arms on the side of the Oxus. The 
Persians, in their turn, retreated with precipitation ; in the camp of Edessa, 
lleraclius reviewed an army of seventy thousand Romans and strangers; 
and some months were successfully employed in the recovery of the cities of 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and Armenia, whose fortifications had been imperfectly 
restored. Shahr Barz still niaiiitaiiicd tlie important station of Chalcedon ; 
but the jealousy of Chosroes, or the artifice of Heraclius, soon alienated the 
mind of that powerful satrap from the service of his king and country. A 
messenger was intercepted with a real or fictitious mandate to the cadarigan, 
or second in command, directing him to send, without delay, to the throne, 
the head of a guilty or unfortunate general. The despatches were transmitted 
to Shahr Barz himself ; and as soon as he read the sentence of his own death, 
he dexterously inserted the names of four hundred officers, assembled a mili- 
tary council, and asked the cadarigan whether he was prepared to execute 
the commands of their tyrant? The Persians unanimously declared that 
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Chosroes had forfeited the sceptre ; a separate treaty was concluded with the 
government of Constantinople; and if some considerations of honour or 
policy restrained Shahr Barz from joining the standard of Heraclius, the em- 
peror was assured that he might prosecute, without interruption, his designs 
of victory and peace. 

Deprived of his firmest support, and doubtful of the fidelity of his sub- 
jects, the greatness of Cliosrocs whs still conspicuous in its ruins. The 
number of five liundred thousand may be interpreted as an oriental meta- 
phor, to describe the men and arms, the horses and elephants, that covered 
Media and Assyria against the invasion of Heraclius. Yet the Romans 
boldly advanced from tlie Araxes to the 'J’igris, ami tlie timid prudence of 
Rhazates was content to follow them by forced marclics through a desolate 
country, till he received a peremptory mandate to risk the fate of Persia in 
a decisive battle. Eastward of the Tigris, at the end of tlie bridge of Mosul, 
the great Nineveh had formerly been erected; the city, and even the ruins 
of the city, had long since disappeared : the vacant space afforded a spacious 
field for tlie operations of the two armies. But these operations are neglected 
by the Byzantine historians, and, like the authors of epic jioetry and 
romance, they ascribe the victory, not to the military conduct, but to the 
personal valour of their favourite hero. 


BATTLE OE NINEVEH (027) 

On this meinoralile day, Il(u*acliu.s, on his horse Phallus,* surpassed the 
bravest of his warriors ; liis lip was pierced with a spear, the steed was 
wounded in the thigh, but he carried his master safe and victorious through 
the triple phalanx, of the harharians. In the heat of the action, throe valiant 
chiefs were successively slain by the sword and lance of the emperor ; among 
these was Rliazatcs himself; lie fell like a soldier, but the sight of his head 
scattered grief ami desjiair through the fainting ranks of the Persians. His 
armour of pure and massy gold, the shield of 120 plates, the sword and belt, 
the saddle and oiiiriiss, adorned tlie triumph of Heraclius; and if he had not 
been faithful to (dirist and his mother, tlie eliampion of Rome might have 
offered the fourth oplme spoils to the Jupito,” of the (lapitol. In the battle 
of Nineveh, wliicli was fiercely fought from daybreak to the eleventh hour, 
twenty-eight standards, bosi<le.s those which might be broken or torn, were 
taken from the Persians ; the greatest part of their army was cut in pieces, 
and the victors, concealing their own loss, passed the night on the field. 
Tliey acknowledged, that on this occasion it w'as less difticult to kill than to 
discomfit the soldiers of (’hosroes; amidst the bodies of their friends, no 
more than two bow-shot, from the enemy, the remnant of the Persian cavalry 
stood firm till the sevcnili hour of the night; about the eighth hour they 
retired to their uiiritled camp, collecte<l their baggage, and dispersed on all 
sides, from the want of orders rather than of vesohitioii. 

The diligene(M»f Heraclius was not less admirable in the use of victory ; by 
ii march of forly-eiglit miles in four-and-twenty hours, his vanguard occupied 
the bridges of the great and the lesser Ziih ; and the cities and palaces of 
Assyria were open for the first time to the Romans. By a just gradation 
of magnificent scenes, they penetrated to the royal seat of Dastagherd, and 
though mucli of the treasure had been removed, and much had been ex- 
pended, the remaining weaUli appears to liave exceeded their hopes, and 

According to utlicrs the name should be Thalbas or Dorkon.] 
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even to liave satiated their avarice. Whatever could not be easily trans- 
ported, they consumed with fire, that Chosroes might feel the anguish of 
those wounds which he had so often indicted on the provinces of the empire ; 
and justice might allow the excuse, if the desolation had been confined to the 
works of regal luxury, if national hatred, military license, and religious zeal, 
had not wasted with equal rage the habitations and the temples of the guilt- 
less subject. 

The recovery of three hundred Roman standards, and the deliverance of 
the numerous captives of Edossa and Alexandria, reflect a purer glory on the 
arms of Heraclius. From the palace of Dastagherd he pursued his march 
within a few miles of Modain or Ctesiphon, till he was stopped on the banks 
of the Arba, by the difficulty of the passage, the rigour of the season, and 
perhaps the fame of an impregnable capital. The return of the emperor is 
marked by the modern name of the city of Sherhzur ; he fortunately passed 
Mount Zara before the snow, which fell incessantly thirty-four days ; and 
the citizens of Ganzaca, or Tauris, were compelled to entertain his soldiers 
and their horses with an hospitable reception. 


THE END OF CHOSROES (C28) 

When the ambition of Chosroes was reduced to the defence of his hered- 
itfiry kingdom, the love of glory, or even the sense of shame, should have 
urged him to meet his rival in the held. In the battle of Nineveh, his cour- 
age might have taught the Fersians to vanquish, or lie might have fallen 
with Inmour by the lance of a Romaii emperor. The successor of Cyrus 
chose rather, at a secure distance, to expect the event, to assemble the relics 
of the defeat, and to retire by measured steps before tlie inarch of Heraclius, 
till he beheld with a sigh the once-loved nuinsions of Dastagherd. Both his 
friends and enemies were persuaded that it was the intention of Chosroes to 
bury liimself under the ruins of the city and palace ; and as both might 
have been equally adverse to liis flight, the monarch of Asia, with Sira and 
three concubines, escaped tbrougli a hole in tlie wall nine days before the 
arrival of the Romans. The slow and stately procession in which he showed 
himself to the prostrate crowd At’as changed to a rapid and secret journey; 
and the first evening he lodged in the cottage of a peasant, whose liurnble 
door would scarcely give admittance to the Great King. Ilis superstition 
was subdued by fear : on the third day he entered with joy the fortifications 
of Ctesiphon; yet he still doubted of Ids safety till lie had opposed the 
river Tigris to the pursuit of the Romans. 

It was still in the power of Cho.sroes to obtain a reasonable peace; and 
he was repeatedly pressed by the messengers of Heraclius to spare the blood 
of his subjects, and to relieve a humane conqueror from the painful duty of 
iiarrying lire and sword through the fairest countries of Asia. But the pride 
of the Persian had not yet sunk to the level of his fortune : he derived a 
momentary confidence from the retreat of the emperor ; he we])t with impo- 
tent rage over the ruins of his Assyrian palaces, and disregarded too lor" 
the rising murmurs of tlie nation, wlio complained tliat their lives and for- 
tunes were sacrificed to the obstinacy of an old man. That unhappy old 
man was himself tortured witli the sharpest pains, both of mind and body ; 
and, in the consciousness of his approaching end, he resolved to fix the tiara 
on the head of Merdaza, the most favoured of his sons. ^ But the will of 
Chosroes was no longer revered, and Sirocs, who gloried in the rank and 
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merit of his mother Sira, had conspired with the malcontents to assert and 
anticipate the rights of primogeniture. Twenty-two satraps^ they st^ed 
themselves patriots, were ten^ted by the wealth and honours of a new reign ; 
to the soldiers, the heir of Chosroos promised an increase of pay ; to the 
Christians, the free exercise of their religion ; to the captives, liberty and 
rewards ; and to tlic nation, instant peace and the reduction of taxes. 

It was determined by the conspirators that Siroes, with the ensigns of 
royalty, should appear in the camp ; and if the enterprise should fail, his 
escape wiis contrived to tlie imperial court. But the new monarch was. 
saluted with unanimous acclamations; the flight of Chosroes (yet where 
could he have fled?) was rudely arrested, eighteen sons were massacred 
before his face, and he was thrown into a dungeon, where he expired on the 
fifth day. The Greeks and modern Persians minutely described how Chos- 
roes was insulted, and famislied, and tortured, by tlio command of an in- 
human son, who so far surpassed the example of his father ; but at the time 
of his death, what tongue would relate the story of the parricide — what eye 
could penetrate into the tower of darkness ? According to the faith and 
mercy of his Christian enemies, lie sank without hope into a still deeper 
abyss ; and it will not be denied that tyrants of every age and sect are the 
best entitled to sucii infernal abodes. The glory of the house of Sassan 
ended with the life of Chosroes; his unnatural son enjoyed only eight months 
the fruit of his crimes ; and in the space of four years the regal title was 
assumed by nine candidates, wlio disputed with the sword or dagger the 
fragments of an exhausted monarchy. Every province, and each city of 
Persia, was the scene of indci>eiidence, of discord, and of blood : and the 
state of anarchy prevailed about eight years longer, till the factions were 
silenced and united under the common yoke of the Arabian caliphs. 

As soon as the mountains became passable, the emperor received the wel- 
come news of the success of the conspiracy, the death of Chosroes, and the 
elevation of his eldest son to the throne of Persia. The authors of the rev- 
olution, eager to display their merits in the court or camp of Tauris, pre- 
ceded the ambassadors of Siroes, who delivered the letters of their master to 
his brother the emperor of the Romans. In the language of the usurpers 
of every age, he im])utes his own crimes to the Deity, and, without de- 
grading his equal majesty, he offers to reconcile the long discord of the two 
nations, by a treaty of peace and alliance more durable than brass or iron. 
The conditions of the treaty were easily defined And faithfully executed. 

In the recovery of the standards and prisoners which had fallen into the 
hands of the Persians, the emperor imitated the example of Augustus : their 
care of the national dignity was celebrated by the poets of the times, but 
the decay of genius may be measured by the distance between Horace and 
George of Pisidia ; the subjects and brethren of Heraclius were redeemed 
from persecution, slavery, and exile ; but instead of the Roman eagles, the 
true wood of the holy cross was restored to the importunate demands of 
the successor of Constantine. The victor was not ambitious of enlarging the 
weakness of the empire; the son of Chosroes abandoned without regret 
the conquests of his father ; the Persians who evacuated the cities of Syria 
and Egypt were honourably conducted to the frontier, and a war which had 
wounded the vitals of the two monarchies, produced no change in their 
external and relative situation. The return of Heraclius from Tauris to 
Constantinople was a perpetual triumph; and after the exploits of six 
glorious ’campaigns, he peaceably enjoyed the sabbath *of his toils. After a 
long impatience, the senate, the clergy, and the people, went forth to meet 
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their hero, with tears and acclamations, with olive-branches and innumer- 
able lamps ; he entered tlie capital in a chariot drawn by four elephants ; 
and as soon as the emperor could disengage himself from the tumult of 
public joy, he tasted more genuine satisfaction in the embraces of his mother 
and his son. 

The succeeding year was illustrated by a triumph of a very different 
kind, the restitution of the true cross to the Holy Sepulchre, lleraclius 
performed in person the pilgrimage of Jerusalem, the identity of the relic 
was verified by the discreet patriarch, and this august ceremony has been 
commemorated by the annual festival of the exaltation of the cross. Before 
the emperor presumed to tread the consecrated ground, lie was instructed to 
strip himself of the diadem and purple, the pomp and vanity of the world : 
but in the judgment of hU clergy, the persecution of the Jews was more 
easily reconciled with the precepts of the Gospel. He again ascended his 
throne to receive the congratulations of tlie ambassudors of France and 
India : and the fame of Moses, Alexander, and Hercules was eclipsed, in the 
popular estimation, by the superior merit and glory of the great Heraclius. 
Yet the deliverer of the East was indigent and feeble. Of the Persian 
spoils, the most valuable portion had been expended in the war, distributeil 
to the soldiers, or buried, by an unlucky tempest, in the waves of the 
Euxine. 

The conscience of the emperor was oppressed by the (d)ligation of restor- 
ing the wealth of the clergy, which he had borrowed fen* their own defence ; 
a i)erpetual fund was required to satisfy these inexorable creditors; the 
provinces, already wasted by the arms and avarice of the Persians, were 
comp»*lled to a second payment of the same taxes ; and the arrears of a 
simple citi3:en, the treasurer of Damascus, were eoinimited to a fine of one 
liundred thousand j)ieces of gold. The loss of two hundred thousand 
soldiers who had fallen by tlie sword, was of less fatal importance than the 
decay of arts, agriculture, and population, in this long and destructive war : 
and although a victorious army had been formed under the standard of 
Heraclius, the unnatural effort appears to have exhausted rather than exer- 
cised their strength. While the emjieroi* triumphed at Constantinople or 
Jerusalem, an obscure town on tlie coniines of Syria was pillaged by the 
Saracens, and they cut in pieceS some troops who advanced to its relief : an 
ordinary and trifling occurrence, liad it not been the prelude of a mighty 
revolution. These robbers were the apostles of Mohammed ; their fanatic 
valour had emerged from the desert; and in the last eight years of his 
njign Heraclius lost to the Arabs the same provinces wJiicli he had rescued 
from the Persians. 
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“EvEityoNK wlio rends tlie liistory of Heraelius,” says Rury,*> “is met by 
tlie problcins: liow diil llie ^reat licro of ilio last Persian War spend tbe first 
ten years of Ids reign ; and why did he relapse into lethargy after his final 
triumph ? ” 

Many explanations have been attempted to account for the actions of this 
man, who first built uj) an (‘mpir(f, and then allowed it to crumble under his 
feet. Bury’s explanulion is the assumption that his will was naturally weak 
and his sensibilities strong, and that for a time he w'^as raised above himself, 
as it were, by an insjiired enthusiasm. When in later years this cloak of en- 
thusiasm w'as w’ithdrawn, tlie weakness of his true character w'as laid bare.® 

The reign of Ilci aclius is one of the most remarkable epochs, both in the 
history of the empire and in the annals of mankind. It warded off the almost 
inevitable destruction of the Roman government for another century ; it laid 
the foundation of that policy which prolonged the existence of the imperial 
power at Constantinople under a new modilication, as tlie Byzantine mon- 
archy ; and it w’as contemporary witli the commencement of the great moral 
change in the condition of the people wdiich transformed the language and 
manners of tlie ancient world into those of modern nations. The Eastern 
Empire was indebted to the talents of lleraclius for its escape from those 
ages of barburism which, for many centuries, prevailed in all western Europe. 
No period of socitdy could offer a field for instructive study more likely to 
present practical results to the highly civilised political communities of mod- 
ern Europe ; yet there is no time of which tbe existing memorials of the con- 
stitution and frame of society are so imperfect and unsatisfactory. 

It was perhaps a misfortune for mankind that IJeracliiis was by birth a 
Roman rather than a (ireek, as his views were from that accident directed- 
to the maintenance of I he imperial dominion, w'ithoiit any reference to the 
national organisation of liis j»eople. His civilisation, like that of a large por- 
tion of the ruling class in the tlastern Empire, was too far removed from 
the state of ignorance into which the mass of the population had fallen, for the 
one to beLinnuenceil by the feelings of the other, or for both to act together 
with the energy conferred by unity of purpose in a variety of ranks. Hera- 

no 
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cliuHt beinj^ by birth and family connections an African noble, must have 
regaMed himself as of pure Roman blood, superior to all national prejudices, 
and bound by duty and policy to repress the domineering spirit of the Greek 
aristocracy in the state, and of the Greek hierarchy in the church. 

Language and manners began to give to national feelings almost as 
much power in forming men into distinct societies as political arrangements. 
The influence of the clergy followed the divisions established by language, 
rather than the political organisation ailopted by the government: and as 
the clergy now formed the most popular and the ablest portion of society, 
the chui-ch exerted more influence over the minds of tlie people than the 
civil administration and the imperiiil power, even though the emperor was 
the acknowledged sovereign and master of the patriarchs and the pope. 

It is necessary to observe here, that tlio established church of the em- 
pire had ceased to be the universal Christian church. The Greeks had 
rendered tlieniselves the depositaries of its power and influence ; they had 
already corrupted Christianity into the Greek church ; and other nations 
were rapidly foiining separate ecclesiastical societies to supply their own 
spiritual wants. The Armenians, Syrians, and Egyptians were induced by 
national aversion to the ecclesiastical tyranny of the Greeks, as well as 
by spiritual preference of the doctrines of Nestorius and Eutyches, to op- 
pose the established church. At the time Heraclins ascended the throne, 
these national and religious feelings already exercised llieir power of modi- 
fying the operations of the Roniaii government, and of enabling mankind 
to advance one stop towards the establishment of individual liberty and 
intellectual independence. 

In order fully to comprehend tlie lame.mtable state of weakness to which 
the empire was reduced, it will be iieccs.sai*y to take a ciii-sory view of the 
c.oiidition of the different provinces. The continual ravages of the bar- 
barians who occupied the country beyond the Danube lias extended as far 
as the southern .shores of the Pelojionncsus. Tin; agrioultural population 
was almost exterminated, except u-lierc it was iirotocted by the immediate 
vicinity of fortified towns, or secured by the fastnesses of the mountains, 
'riie inliabitants of all the countries between the Archipelago and the Adri- 
atic had been greatly dimiiiislual, and fertile provinces remained everywhere 
<lcsolate, ready to receive new (tfccupants. As great part of these countries 
yielded very little revenue to the government, they were considered by the 
court of Constantinople as of hardly any value, except in so far as they 
covered the capital from hostile attacks, or commanded the commercial 
routes to the west of Europe, At this time the liidmii and Chinese trade 
. had in part been forced round tlie north of the Caspian Seji, in consequence 
of tlio Persian conquests in Syria and Egypt, and the disturbed state of 
the country immediately to the east of Persia. The rich produce trans- 
ported by the caravans, which readied the northern shores of tlie fllack 
Sea, was then transported to (.k)nstantin()[>le, and from ilicnce distributed 
through western Europe. 

Under these circumstaiice.s, Thessjilonica and Dyi rbacliium became points 
of great consequence to the empire, and were successfully defended by tl. . 
emperor amidst all liis calamities. These two cities commanded the ex- 
tremities of the usual road between Constantinople and Ravenna, and con- 
nected the towns on the Archipelago with the Adriatic and with Rome. 
The open country was abandoned to the Avars and Slavonians, who were 
allowed to effect permanent settlements even to the south of the Via 
.. Egruatia ; but none of these settlements AVere suffered to interfere with the 
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lines of communication, without which the imperial influence in Italy would 
liave been soon annihilated, and the trade of the West lost to the Greeks. 
The ambition of the barbarians was inclined to dare any attempt to encroach 
on the wealth of the Eastern Empire, and they tried to establish a system of 
maritime depredations in the Arcliii^elago; but Heraclius was able to frus- 
trate their schemes, though it is probable that he owed his success more 
to the exertions of the mercantile population of the Greek cities than to 
the exploits of his own troops. 

National distinctions and religious interests tended to divide the popu- 
lation, and to balance political power, much more in Italy than in the other 
countries of Europe. The influence of the church in protecting the people, 
the weakness of the TiOmbard sovereigns, from tin; small numerical strength 
of the Lombard populiition, and the oj)j>ressive fiscal government of the 
Roman exarchs, gave tlie Italians the means of creating a national existence, 
amidst the conflicts of their masters. Yet so imperfect was the unity of 
interests, or so great were the dilVieuliies of commnnication between the 
people of various parts of Italy, that the imperial authority not only de- 
fended its own dominions with success against foreign enemies, but also 
repressed with (;ase the ambitious or ]>atrioti(; att(;inpts of the poj^es to 
acquire political power, and punished equally the seditions of the people 
and the rebellions of the chiefs, who, like Joannes Compsa of Neapolis and 
the exarch Elcutherinus, aspired at independence. 

Africa alone, of all the provinces of the empire, continued to use the 
Latin language in ordinary life ; and its inhabitants regarded themselves, 
with some reason, as the purest descendants of the Rmuaus. After the vic- 
tories of Johannes the Patrician, it hud enjoyed a long period of traiuiuillity, 
and its prosperity was undisturbed by any spirit ojf nationality adverse to 
the supremacy of the emj)ire, or by schismatic opinions hostile to tlie church. 
The barbarous tribes to the south were feeble enemios, and no foreign state 
possessed a naval force capable of troubling its repose or interrupting its 
commerce. Under the able and fortunate administration of Heraclius and 
Gregoras, the father and uncle of the emperor, Afrii*a formed the most 
flourishing portion of the empire. Its prosperous condition, and the wars 
raging in other countries, threw great part of the commerce of the Mediter- 
ranean into the hands of the Africans. Wealth and population increased to 
such a degree that the naval expedition of tlie emperor Heraclius, and the 
army of his cousin Nicetas, were fitted out frotn the resources of Afric*;. 
alone. Another strong ju’oof of the prosperity of the province, of its 
importance to the empire, and cd Us attaelimcnt to the interests of the llera- 
clian family is afforded by the resolution which the eiuiieror adopted, in the 
ninth year of his reign, of transferring the imperial residence from Con- 
stantinople to Carthage. 

In Constantinople an immense Innly of idle inhabitants had been collected, 
a mass that had long formed a burden on the state, and acquired a right to a 
portion of its resources. A numerous nolnlity, and a permanent imperial 
household, conceived that they formed a portion of the Koinan government 
from the prominent part which they acted in the ceremonial that connected 
the emperor with the people. Thus, the great natural advantages of the 
geographioal position of the capital were neutralised by moral and political 
causes ; w'hile the desolate state of the European provinces, and the vicinity 
of the northern frontier, began to expose it to frequent sieges. Asa fortress 
and place of arms, it might still have formed the bulwark of the empire 
in Europe; but while it remained the capital, its immense unproductive 
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population required tfiat too large a part of the resources of the state should 
be devoted to supplying it with provisions, to guarding against the factions 
and the seditions of its populace, and to maintaining in it a powerful garrison. 
The luxury of the Roman court had, during ages of unbounded wealth and 
unlimited power, assembled round the emperor an infinity of courtly offices, 
and caused an enormous expenditure, which it was extremely dangerous to 
suppress and impossible to continue. 

No national feelings or particular line of policy connected Heraclius with 
Constantinople, and his frequent absence during the active years of his life 
indicates that, as long as his personal energy and health allowed him to 
direct the public administration, he considered the constant residence of the 
emperor in that city injurious to the general interests of the state. On the 
other hand, Carthage was, at this time, peculiarly a Roman city; and in actual 
wealth, in the numbers of its independent citizens, and in the activity of its 
whole population, was probably inferior to no city in the empire. It is not 
surprising, tliercfore, that Heraclius, when compelled to suppress the public 
distributions of bread in the capital, to retrench the expenditure of his court 
and make many reforms in his civil government, should have wished to place 
the imperial treasury and his own resources in a place of greater security, 
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before he engaged in his desperate struggle with Persia. The wish, there- 
fore, to make Carthage the capital of the Roman Empire may, with far greater 
l)robability, be connecdod with Wio gallant project of his eastern campaigns, 
than with the cowardly or selfish motives attributed to him by the Byzantine 
writers. Carthage offered military resources for recovering possession of 
Egypt and Syria, of which we can only now estimate the extent by taking 
into consideration the expedition that placed Heraclius himself on the throne. 
Many reasons connected with the constitution of the civil government of the 
empire might likewise be adduced as tending to influence the preference. 


Tm: ]*i:oviNCES uxdp:r HERACLirs 

Egypt, from its wonderful natural resources and its numerous and indus- 
trious population, had long been the most valuable province of the empire. 
It poured a very great portion of its gross produce into the imperial treasur^.; 
for its agricultural population, being destitute of all political power and 
influence, were compelled to pay, not only taxes, but a tribute, which was 
viewed as a rent for the soil, to the Roman government. At this time, how- 
ever, the wealth of Egypt was on the decline. The circumstances which 
had driven the trade*of India to the north, had caused a great decrease in 
the demand for the grain of Egypt on the shores of the Red Sea, and for its 
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manufactures in Ai'abia and Ethiopia. The canal between the Nile and the 
Red Sea, whose existence is intimately connected with the prosperity of 
these countries, had been neglected during the government of Phocas. 

A large portion of the Greek population of Alexandria liad been ruined, 
because an end had been put to the public distributions of grain, and poverty 
had invaded the fertile laud of Egypt. Joannes the Almsgiver, who was 
patriarch and imperial prefect in the reign of Heraclius, did everything in 
his power to alleviate this misery. He established hos])ital8, and devoted 
the revenues of his see to charity ; but he was an enemy to heresy, and con- . 
sequently he was hardly looked on as a friend by the native population. 
National feelings, religious ojnnions, and local interests, had always nour- 
ished, in the minds of tlie native Egyptians, a deep-rooted hatred of the 
Roman administration and of tlie Greek church; and this feeling of hostility 
only became more (M)n(;eiitrated after the union of the ollices of prefect and 
patriarch by Justinian. A complete line of separation existed between 
the Greek colony of Alexandria and the native population, who, during the 
decline of tht5 Greeks and Jews of Alexandria, intruded themselves into 
political business, and gained some degree of oiheial importance. The 
cause of the emperor was now connected with the commercial interests of 
the Greek and Melchite parties, but these ruling classes were regarded by 
the agricultural population of the rest of the province as interlopers on their 
sacred Jacobite soil. Joannes the Almsgiver, though a Greek patriarch and 
ail imperial pnjfect, was not perfectly free from the charge of heresy, nor, 
perhaps, of employing the revenues under his control with more attention 
to charity than to puldic utility. 

The exigencies of lloraclius were so great that he sent his cousin the 
patrician Nicetas to Egyj)t, in order to seize the immense wealth which the 
patriarch Joannes was said to possess. In the following year the Persians 
invaded the province; and the patrician and patriarch, unable to defend 
even the city of Alexandria, fled to Cyprus, while the enemy was allowed 
to subdue tlie valley of the Nile to the borders of Libya and Ethiopia, 
without meeting any opposition from the imperial forces, and apparently 
with the good wishes of tlie Egyptians. The plunder obtained from pub- 
lic property and slaves was immense ; and rs the power of the Greeks was 
annihilated, the native Egyptians availed themselves of the ojiportunity to 
acquire a dominant influence in the administration of their country. 

For ten years the province owned allegiance to Persia, though it enjo 5 ’'ed 
a certain degree of doubtful independence under the immediate government 
of a native intcndant-gciieral of the land revenues named Mokaukas, who 
subsequently, at the lime of the Saracen conquest, acted a conspicuous part 
in the history of his country. During the Persian supremacy, he became so 
influential in the administration that he is styled by several writers the 
prince of Egypt. Mokaukas, under the Homan government, had con- 
formed to the established church, in order to hold an ollicial situation, but 
he was, like most of his countrymen, at heart a moiuiphysite, and conse- 
quently inclined to oppose the inqierial administration, both from religious 
and political motives. Yet it appears that a portion of the monophysite 
clergy steadily refused to submit to the Persian government ; and Benjamin 
their patriai’ch retired from his residence at Alexandria when tliat city fell 
into the hands of the Persians, and did not return until Heraclius had 
recovered possession of Eg^^pt. 

Mokaukas established nimself in the city of Ballylori, or Misr, which 
had grown up, on the decline of Memphis, to be the native capital of the 
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g rovince and the chief city in the interior. The moment appears to have 
een extremely favourable for the establishment of an independent state by 
the monophysite Egyptians, since, amidst the conflicts of the Persian and 
Roman empires, the immense revenues and supplies of grain fonnerly paid 
to the emperor might have been devoted to the defence of the country. But 
the native population appears, from the conduct of the patriarch Benjamin, 
not to have been united in its views ; and probably the agricultural classes, 
though numerous, living in abundance, and firm in their monophysite tenets, 
had not the knowledge necessary to aspire at national independence, the 
“strength of character required to achieve it, or the command of the precious 
metals necessary to purchase the service of mercemiry troops and provide 
the materials of war. They had been so long dei)rived of arms and of all 
political rights, that they had probably adopted the opinion prevalent among 
the subjects of all despotic governments, that public functionaries are inva- 
riably knaves, and that the oppression of the native is more grievous than 
the yoke of a stranger. The moral defects of the people could certainly, at 
this favourable conjuncture, alone have prevented the establishment of an 
independent Egyptian and Jacobite state. 

It is said that about tliis time a prophecy was current, which declared 
that the Roman Empire would be overthrown by a circumcised people. 
This report may have been spread by the Jews, in order to excite their own 
ai dour and assist their projects of rebellion ; but the prophecy was saved 
from oblivion by the subsecpient conquests of the Saracens, which could 
never liavo been foreseen by its authors. The conduct of the Jews excited 
the lugotry, as it may liave awakened the fears, of the imperial government, 
and both Pliocjas ami Herad i us attorn j)tcd to exterminate the Jewish religion 
and if possible to put an end to the national existence. Ilentclius not only 
practised eveiy sj)eeies of cruelty himself to eifect this object within the 
bounds of his own (loniinioiis, but lie even made the forced conversion or 
banishment of the Jews a prominent feature in his diplomacy. He consoled 
liimself for the loss of iiujst of the Roman possessions in Spain, by inducing 
Sisibut to insert an artii;le in the treaty of peace concluded in G14, engaging 
tlie Gothic nionarcli to force baptism on the Jews ; and lie considered that, 
even though he failed in persuading the Franks to co-operate with him 
against the Avars, in tiie year C20, he had rendered the empire and Chris- 
tianity some service by inducing Dagobert to join in the project of exter- 
minating the unfortunate Jews. 

Asia Minor had become the chief seat of the Roman power in the time 
of IJeraoliiis, and the only portion in whieli the majority of the population 
■ was attached to the imiierial government and to the Greek church. Before 
the reign of Pliocas, it had escaped any extensive devastation, so that it still 
retained much of its ancient wealth and splendour ; and the social life of the 
people was still modelled on the institutions and usages of preceding ages. 
A considerable internal trade wiis carried on ; and the great roads, being 
kept in a tolerable state of repair, served as arteries for the circulation of 
commerce and civilisation. That it had, nevertheless, suffered very severely 
in the general decline caused by over-taxation, and by reduced commerce, 
neglected agriculture, and diminished population, is attested by the magnifl- 
cent ruins of cities which had already fallen to decay, and which never again 
recovered their ancient prosperity. 

The power of the central administration over its immediate officers was 
almost as completely destroyed in Asia Minor as in the more distant prov- 
inces of the empire. A remarkable proof of this general disorganisation of 
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the government is found in the history of the early years of the reign of 
Heraclius ; and one deserving particular attention from its illustrating both 
his personal character and the state of the empire. Orispus, the son-m-law 
of Phocas, had materially assisted Heraclius in obtaining the throne ; and 
as a reoompense, he was charged with the administration of Cappadocia, one 
of the richest provinces of the empire, along with the chief command of the 
trooDS in his government. Crispus, a man of influence, and of a daring, 
heedless character, soon ventured to act, not only with independence, but. 
even with insolence, towards the emperor. He neglected the defence of his 
province ; and when Heraclius visited C.Tsarea to examine into its state and* 
prepare the means of carrying on the war against Persia in person, he dis- . 
played a spirit of insubordination and an assumption of importance which 
amounted to treason. Heraclius, who possessed the means of restraining liis- 
fiery temperament, visited the too-pttwcrful otlicer in his bed, which lie Kept 
under a slight or affected illness, and persuaded him to visit Constantinople. 
On his appearance in the senate, lie was arrested, and compelled to become 
a monk. His authority and ]M>sition rendered it absolutely necessary for 
Heraclius to punish his jiresumption, before he could advance wdth safety 
against the Ptusians. 

Many less important personages, in various parts of the empire, acted with 
equal independence, without the emperor's considering that it w'as either 
necessary to observe, or prudent to punish, their ambition. The decline of 
the power of the central government, the increasing ignorance of the people, 
the augmented difficulties in' the w’ay of communication, and the general 
insecurity of property and life, effected extensive changes in the state of 
society, and threw' political influence into the hands of the local governors, 
the municipal and provincial chiefs, and the wdiole body of the clergy. 


iJAKItllOKS ACJAINST TUK NOUTHEUN' llAKllAUIANS 

Heraclius appears to have formed the plan of establishing a permanent 
harrier in Europe against the encroachments of the Avars and Slavonians. 
For the furtherance of this project, it w'as evident that he could derive no 
assistance from the inhabitants of the provinces to the south of the Danube. 
The imperial armies, too, which in the time of Maurice had w'aged an active 
w-ar in Illyricum and Thrace and frequently invaded the territories of the 
Avars, had melted aw ay during the disorders of the reign of Phocas. The 
loss was irreparable ; for in Europe no agricultural jiopulation i-emained to 
supply the recruits required to form a new' army. 

The only feasible jilan for circumscribing the ravages of the northern 
enemies of the tunpiro which presented itself, was the establishment of 
powerful colonics of tribes hostile to the Avars and their eastern Slavonian 
allies, in the deserted jirovinces of Dalmatia and Illyricum. To accomplish 
this object Heraclius induced the Serbs, or western Slavonians, who occu- 
pied the country about the Carpathian Mountains and w'ho had successfully 
opposed the extension of the Avar empire in that direction, to abandon their 
ancient seats, and move dow*n to the south into the provinces between the 
Adriatic and the Danube. The Homan and Greek population of these prov- 
inces had been driven tow'ards the sea coast by the continual incursions of 
the northern tribes, and the desolate plains of the interior had been occupied 
by a few* Slavonian subjects and vassals of the Avars.* The most important 
of the western Slavonian tribes who moved southward at the invitation of 
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lieraclius were the Servians and Croatians, who settled iu the countries still 
peopled by their descendants. Their original settlements were formed in 
consequence of friendly arrangements, and, doubtless, under the sanction of 
an express treaty ; for the Slavonian people of lllyricum and Dalmatia long 
regarded themselves as bound to pay a certain degree of territorial allegiance 
to the Eastern Empire. 

The measures of lieraclius were carried into execution with skill and 
vigour. From the borders of Istria to the territory of Dj'rrhachium, the 
whole country was occupied by a variety of tribes of Servian or western 
Slavonic origin, liostilc to the Avars. These colonies, unlike the earlier 
invaders of the empire, were composed of agricultural communities; and 
to the facility which this (fircumstanco afforded them 
of adopting into their political system any remnant 
of the old Slavonic population of their conquests, it 
seems just to attribute the i:>ermanency and prosperity 
of their settlements. I’nlike the military races of 
Gotlis, Huns, and Avars, who had preceded them, the 
Servian nations increased and flourished in the lands 
which they had colonised ; and by the absorption of 
ever}’^ relic of the ancient population, they formed 
political communities and independent states, which 
offered a firm barrier to tlie Avars and other hostile 
nations. 

The fame of lioraclius would have rivalled that of 
Alexander, Hannilial, or C'msar, had ho expired at 
.Ternsalom, after tlK5 successful termination of the 
Persian War. He had established jieace throughout 
tlie empire, restor«.*d the strength of the Roman gov- 
ernment, revived the potver of C^liristianity in the 
East, .and rcj)lanted tlie lujly cross on Mount Calvaiy. 

His glory admitted of no addition. Unfortunately, 
the succeeding years of Ins reign have, in the general 
opinion, tarnished his fame. Yet these years were 
devoted to many arduous Labours; and it is to the 
wisdom with w'liicli he restored the strength of his 
government during this time of peace that we must 
attribute the energy of the Asiatic Greeks who arrested 
the great tide of Mohammedan conquest at the foot 
of Mount Taurus. Though the military glory of 
Her.acliu8 was obscured by the brilliant victories 
of the Saracens, still his civil administnation ought 
to receive its meed of praise, when w^e compare the resistance made by 
the empire which he reorganised with the facility which the followers of 
Mohammed found in extending their conquests over every otlier land from 
India to Spain. 

UELTGIOUS ACTIVITIES OP HERACLIUS 

The policy of Heraclius was directed to the establishinent of a bond of 
union, which should connect all the provinces of his empire into one body, 
and he hoped to replace the want of national unity by identity of religious 
belief. The church #was far more closely connected with the people than 
any other institution, and the emperor, as political head of the church. 
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hoped to direct a well-organised body of cliurchmen. But Heraclius en- 
gaged in the impracticable task of imposing a rule of faith on his subjects, 
without assuming the office, or claiming the authority of a prophet or a 
saint. His measures, consequently, like all ecclesiastical and religious 
reforms which are adopted solely from political motives, only produced 
additional discussions and diiliculties. In the year G30, he propounded the 
doctrine that in ( -hrist, after the union of the two natures, there was but 
one will and one operation. AVithout gaining over any great body of the 
schismatics wliom he wislied to restore to the communion of the established 
church b}’’ his new rule of faith, he was himself generally stigmatised as a 
heretic. I'he epithet Monothelite was applied to him and to his doctrine, 
to show that neither was orthodox. 

In the lioj)o of putting an end to the disputes which he had rashly 
awakened, he again, in attempted to legislate for the church, and pub- 
lislied his celebrated Eetheahy which, though it attempts to remedy the 
effects of his prior procscodings, by forbidding all controversj’ on the ques- 
tion of the single or double operation of the wdll in Christ, nevertheless 
includes a dcclariition in favour of unit}'. The bishop of Rome, already 
aspiring after an increase of his spiritual authority, though perhaps not yet 
contemplating the possibilit}" of perfect independence, entered actively into 
the opposition excited by the publication of the EctheBiSy and was supported 
by a c()iisid(irable party in tlie Eastern church, while he directed tne pro- 
ceedings of tlie whole of the Western clergy. 

On a careful consideration of the religious position of the empire, it can- 
not appear surprising that Heraclius should nave endeavoured to reunite 
the Nestoriiins, Eutychiaiis, and Jacobites to the established church, particu- 
larly when wo remember how closely the influence of the church was con- 
nected with the administration of the state, and how completely religious 
passions replaced national feelings in tlicso secondary ages of Christianity. 
The union was an indispensable step to the re-cstablislmient of the imperial 
power in the provinces of Egy})t, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Ai*mcnia; and it 
must not be overlooked that the theological speculations and ecclesiastical 
reforms of Heraclius w^ere a])i)rt»ved of by the wisest councillors whom he 
had been able to select to aid him in tlie government of the empire. The 
state of society required some strong remedy, and Heraclius only erred in 
adopting tlie plan which had ahvays been })ursued by absolute monarchs, 
namely, that of iiiaking the sovereign’s opinion the rule of conduct for his 
subjects. We cau hardly suppose that Heraclius w’ould have succeeded bet- 
ter, had he assiiuied the character or deserved the veneration due to a saint. 

The marked ililTereiice which existed betw^een the higher and educated 
classes in the ICast, and the ignorant and superstitious populace, rendered 
it next to impossible that any line of conduct could secure the judgment of 
the learn(Ml, and awaken the fanaticism of the {jeople. As a further apology 
for Heraclius it may bo noli(;e<l that his acknowledged jjower over the ortho- 
dox clerg}'’ was much greater than tliat which was possessed by the Byzan- 
tine emperors at a later jjcriod, or that which was admitted by the Latin 
church after its separation. In spite of all the advantages which he pos- 
sessed, his attempt ended in a most signal failure ; yet no experience could 
ever induce his successors to avoid his error. His effort to strengthen his 
power by establishing a principle of unity, aggravated all the evils which he 
intended to cure ; for while the monophysites and the Greeks were as little 
disposed to unite as ever, the authority of the Eastenn churcli, as a body, 
was weakened by the creation of a new schism, and the incipient divisions 
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between the Greeks' and the Latins, assuming a national character, began 
to prepare the way for the separation of the two churches. 

While Heraclius was endeavouring to restore the strength of the empire 
in the East, and enforce unity of religious views, — the pursuit of which has 
ever been one of the greatest errors of the human mind, — Mohammed, by a 
juster application of the aspiration of mankind after unity, had succeeded in 
uniting Arabia into one state and in ]>ersuadiiig it to ado])t one religion. 
The force of this new empire of the Saracens was directed against those 
provinces of the lloman Empire which Heraclius had been anxiously en< 
deavouring to reunite in spirit to his government. The difficulties of their 
administration had compelled the emperor to fix his residence for some years 
in Syria, and lie was well aware of the uncertainty of their allegiance, liefore 
the Saracens commenced their invasion. The successes of the Mohammedan 
arms, and the retreat of the emperor, carrying off with him the holy cross 
from Jerusalem, have induced historians to suppose that his latter yeai-s 
were spent in sloth, and marked weakness, liis health, however, was in 
so xjrccarious a state that lie could no longer direct the operations of his 
army in person ; at times, indeed, he was incapable of all bodil}” exertion. 
Yet the resistance which the Saracens encountered in Syria was very dif- 
ferent from the ease with which it had yielded to the Persians at the com- 
mencement of the emperor's reign, and attests that his administration had 
not been without fruit. 

Many of his reforms could only have been effected after the conclusion 
of the Persian War, when he recovered possession of Syria and Egypt. He 
seems indeed never to have omitted an opportunity of strengtliening his 
position; and when a chief of the Huns or Bulgarians tlirew off his alle- 
giance to the Avars, Heraclius is recordcnl to have imnieiliately availed him- 
self of the opportunity to form an alliance, in order to circumscribe the 
power of his dangerous northern enemy. Unfortunately, few traces can be 
gleaned from the Byzantine writers of the precise acts by which he effected 
liis reforms ; and the most remarkable facts, illustrating ilie jiolitical history 
of the time, must be collected from incitlental notices, preserved in the 
treatise of the emperor Constantine Porphyrogeiiitus, concerning the ad- 
ministration of the empire, writjeii for the instruction of his son Komanus. 


WARS WITH THE MOHAMMEDANS 

111 the year 633 the Moliammedans invaded Syria, where their progress 
was rajiid, although Heraclius himself was in the neighbourhood. The im- 
perial troops made considerable effort to sujiport tlie military renown of the 
Roman armies, but were almost universally unsuccessful. The emperor 
intrusted the command of the army to his brother Theodore, who had distin- 
guished himself in the Persian wars. Vartan, who coiiinianded after Theodore, 
liad also distinguished himself in the last glorious campaign in Persia, f As 
we have already said] the health of Heraclius prevented his taking the field 
in person, and the absence of all moral checks in the Roman admin istratio. 
and the total want of patriotism in the officers and troops at this period, 
rendered the personal influence of the emperor necessary at the head of his 
armies in order to preserve due subordination, and enforce union among the 
leading men of the empire. 

Towards tlie end bf the year 633, the troops of Abu Bekr laid siege to 
Rostra, a strong frontier town of Syria, which was surrendered early in the 
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followiiipf year by llic troacliory <»f its governor. During the campaign of 
684 the Homan armioH were defeated at Adjnadin, in the south of Palestine, 
and at a bloodv and decisive buttle on the banka of the river Yermouk, in 
which it is said that the imperial troops were commanded by the emperor’s 
brother Theodoi-e. Theodore was reidaced by Vartan, l>ut llie rebellion of 
Vartan’s army and another defeat terminated this generars career. In the 
third year of tlic war tlic Saracens gained jn)ssessi()n of Damascus liy capitu- 
lation, and they guarant-i^ed to tlie inhabitants the full exercise of their 
municipal ])rivileges, allowed them to use ilieir loeal mint, and left the 
orthodox in ])osseasion of the great ehureh of St. John. About the same 
lime, Heraeliiis quitted Edessa and returned to Constantinople, earrying 
witli him the holy cross whicli he had recovered from the Persians, and 
deposited at Jerusalem with great soleinnil v only six years before, but which 
lie now considered it necessary to removt^ into Europe for greater safety. 
His son, lleraclins (.'onstantine, who had received the imperial title when 
an infant, rtMuained in Syria, to suj)j)ly liis ])lace and direct the military 
operations for tlie defence of the proviiu^e. Wherever the imperial garrison 
Avas not sutlicient to overaAve the inlialiitants, the iiati\'e Syrians sought to 
make any arrangtMuent Avilli the Arjil>s Avhieh AA'ould insure their towns from 
]»liinder, feeling satistied that the Aral) ant liorities could not use their pOAver 
AAuth greater raj»acity and ( l uelty than the imp(^rial ofticers. The Romans 
still retaiiUMl some lio])e of reconquering Syria, until the loss of another 
decisive battle in the year compelled them to abandon the provinc<*. 
In the folloAving year, 0:17 A.-J)., the Arabs advanced to Jerusalem, and tlie 
surrender of the ll<Jy C’ily was marked by arrangements lietAveen the patri- 
arch Sophroiiius and tlu^ calipli Omar. The facility AA'ith Avliich the (ireek 
])atriarch of Jerusalem, Sojihronius, at this time, and the patriarch of Con- 
staiitiiiople, (ieniiaddius, at the time of the conqiu‘st of the liyzantine 
Empire l>y ^luhamniecl II (1453 A.D.), became the ministers of their 
Moliannncdan conquerors, sIioaas the slight hold Avhich iialuuial feelings 
retained over the minds of the orthodox Greek clergy, lleraclins concen- 
trated an army at Amida (Diarbekr) in the year 038, Avhich made a hold 
attempt to Regain jiosscssion of the north of Syiia. Emesa Avas besieged; 
but the Saracens soon assembled an overAvhclming force; the Homans AA-ere 
defeated, the conqiiest of Syria was completed. 

Tlie Arab conquest not only put an end to the iiolitieal poAver of the 
Koinans, Avhieh had lasted seven hundred years,' but it also soon rootcsl out 
every trace of Hie (Ireek civilisation introduced by the eonquests of Alex- 
ander tlie Great, and which had flourished in the coniitry for njiAvards of nine 
centuries. The year afti?r Syria was subdued, Mesopotamia Avas invaded, 
and proved an easy eomjiiesl. 

As soon as the Arabs had coiupletcd the eoiiqucsL of Syria, they iuA’adcd 
Egypt. The emperor lleraclins sent an Armenian governor, Manuel, Avitli 
a body of troops, to di-fciid the ]u*ovinco. The fortune of the Arabs again 
prevailed, and the Homan army was defeated. If the accounts of historians 
can be relied on, it Aviuild seem that the population of Egypt had suffered 
less from the vicious administration of the Homan Empire, and from the 
Persian invasion, than any other part of their dominions ; for about the time 
of its conquest by the Homans it containerl seven millions and a half, exclu- 
sive of Alexandria, and its population was now estimated at six millions. 

A year after Ann u Jiad completed the conquest of Egypt, he had estab- 
lished the water communication betAveeii the Nile aud^the Red Sea : and, by 
sending large supplies of grain by the canal to Suez, he was able to relieve the 
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inimbitaiits of Mecca, who were suffering from famine. After more than one 
interruption from neglect, the policy of the caliphs of IJaghduil allowed it to 
fall into decay, and it was filled up by Almansor, 7G2-Tt)? a.d. 

As soon as the Arabs had settled the affairs of the native population, they 
laid siege to Alexandria. This city made a vigorous defence, and Heruolius 
exerted himself to succour it ; but, though it held out for several months, it 
was at last taken by the Arabs, for the troubles which (►ceurred at Constan- 
tinople after the death of llcraclius prevented tlie Koinan government from 
sending reinforcements to the garrison. The eonfidence of the iSaracens 
induced them to leave a feeble corps for its dehuiee after they had Uikeu it ; 
and the Homan troops, watching an opportunity for renewing the wai', re- 
covered the city, and massacred the Mohammedans, but were soon oompelled 
1-0 retire to their sliips, and make their escape^. In less than five years (64t) 
A.D.), a Roman Jirmy, sent by the emperor Constaiis under the command of 
Manuel, again recovered possession of Alexandria, by tlu* assistance of the 
(ireek iiiliabitants who liad remained in the place; but the Mohaininedans 
soon api)eaiTd before the city, and, with the assistanec of the Egyptians, 
compelled the imperial troops to abandon their coiiciuest.* 'I'he walls of 
Alexandria were thrown down, tlie f ireek population driven out, and the 
commercial iinportaiiee of the city <leslroye(l. 'Dius j)erislied one of the 
most remarkable colonies of the (in*ek nation, an<l one of the most renowned 
seats of that (ireek <*i vilisatinii of which Alexaicler tin*. (ir(‘at had laid the 
foundations in the East, after having tlourislKMl in the higlu'st dt'grec of pros- 
perity for nearly a thousand years. 

The e.onquest of (VrenaiVa followed tlu^ siihjiigalion of Egypt as an 
iiiiinediate eoiise(|uoiu*e. Tlu^ Creeks are said to iiave jilaiited their first 
colonies in this country Gill years before the (’hrislian (ua, and twelve cen- 
turies of niiinteiTUjiled possession ajjpeared to have eonstitnted them the 
perpetual tenants of the soil; but the Arabs were very different masters 
from the Romans, ami under their doininatiiai tin* (in*»‘k race soon became 
extinct in Afri<*a. Jl is not. necessary here 1«» Ibllow the Saiaeens in their 
farther (-ominests westwai'd. In a short lime huih l.atin and (ireek civili- 
sation was extermiiiat<*d on the southern shores of the Mi'dilerraneaii. 


Though llcraclius faile<l in gaining over tlj»‘. Syrians ami Egyiffiaiis, yet 
he sneceeded completely in rentiiiing the (Jrcajks of Asia Minor to his guv- 
erninciit, and in attaching IIkmu to the empire. His success may be esti- 
mated from tin? failure of the Saracrens in their attacks on llic j)opiilation 
of this i)i*ovim.e. The moment the Mohammedan armies were enmpellud to 
rely on ilieir niilita?‘y skill ami religions enlhnsiasm, ami were unable to 
derive any profit from the hostile feeling of llu*. inliabiiants to the imperial 
government, their crareer of cominest was cheeked ; ami almost a eeiitury 
Ijefore Oharles Martel stopptal their progress in ilu^ west of Europe, the 
(ireeks had arrestial their conquests in the East, hy the steady resistiinee 


whieli they offered in Asia Minor. 

The difficulties of llcraclius were very great. 'I'he Rojuau armies were 
still composed of a rebellious stddiery collectc<l from iiiaiiy diseordaiit na- 
tions; and the only leaders whom the emperor eonld venture t<» trust wPh 
important military coininands, were his immediate Telati»>ns, like his brother 
Theodore and his sou Ileracliiis (knistantine, or soldiers of fortune who 
eonhl not aspire at the iiiiperiul dignity. Tlie apostasy and trt?acliery of a 
considerable nnuiber of the Roman officers in Svria warranted llcraclius in 


1 EutychiiLs, 2, Ockley, i. o'Jo. 
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FegHiding the defence of that province os utterly hopeless ; but the meagre 
historians of his reign can hardly be received as conclusive authorities, to 

S rove that on his retreat he displaced an unseemly despair, or a criminal in- 
ifference. The fact that he earned the holy cross, which he had restored 
to Jerusalem, along with him to Constantinople, attests that lie had lost all 
expectation of defending the Holy City ; but his exclamation of “ Farewell, 
Syria I ** was doubtless uttered in the bitterness of his heart, on seeing a 
great part of the labours of liis life for the restoration of the Roman Empire 
utterly vain. 

The disease which ha<l long undermined his constitution Anally put an 
end to his life about live years after his return to Constantinople. He 
died in March, tUl, after one of the most remarlcable reigns recorded in his- 
tory, chequered by the greatest successes and reverses, during which the 
social condition of mankind underwent a considerable change, and the germs 
of modern society began to sprcnit ; yet there is, unfortunately, no period of 
man's annals covered with greater obscurity. 


THK KKKJN OK CONSTAX8 II A.D.) 

After the death of Heraclius, the short reigns of his sons, Constantine III, 
or Heraclius Constantine, and lleracleonas, were disturbed by court intrigues 
and the disorders which naturally result from the want of a settled law of 
succession. In such conjunctures the people and the courtiers learn alike to 
traflic in sedition. Refore the termination of the year in which Heraclius 
died, his grandson Constaiis II mounted the imperial throne at the age of 
eleven, in consequence of the death of his father Constantine, and the 
dethronement of his uncle lleracleonas.^ An oration made by the young 
l)riTiee to the senate after his accession, in which lie invoked the aid of that 
body, and spoke of their ])owcr in tenns of reverenee, warrants tlie conclu- 
sion that the aristocracy had again recovered its iiiflucneo over the imperial 
administration ; and that, though the emperor's authority was still held to 
be absolute by the constitution of the empire, it was really controlled by the 
influence of the persons holding ministerial offices.’-* 

Constaiis grew up to be a man of considerable abilities and of an ener- 
getic character, but possessed of violent passions, and destitute of all the 
amiable feelings of humanity. The early part of his reign, during whicJi 
the imperial ministers were controlled by the selflsh aristocracy, was marked 
by the loss of several portions of the empire. The Lombards extended their 
conquests in Italy from the maritime Alps to the frontiers of Tuscany; and 
the exarch of Ravenna w'as defeated with considerable loss near Mutina; 
but still they were unable to make any serious impression on the exarchate. 
Armenia was compelled to i»ay tribute to the Saracens. Cyprus was ren- 
dered tributary to the ciilipli, though the amount of the tribute imposed was 
only seventy-two hundred pieces of gold — half of what it had previously 
paid to the emperor. This trifling sum cun have hardly amounted to the 
moiety of the surplus usually paid into the imperial treasury after all 
the expenses of the local government were defrayed, and cannot have borne 
any I'elation to the amount of taxation levied by the Roman emperors. 

At ConstaAs* coronation a compact was made wiih ilic army nndor whose teima Heracle- 
onas' brother David was crowned emperor, and assumed the name of Tiberius. “ What became 
of the emperor Tiberius,” says Bury,*» ‘‘ we are not informed.”] *' 

[* It is found in Tbeopbanes.^^] 
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BELIGIOUS FEUDS 

As soon as Constans was old enough to assume the direction of public 
business, the two great objects of his policy were the establishment of the 
absolute power of the emperor over the orthodox church, and the recovery 
of the lost provinces of the empire. With the view of obtaining and secur* 
ing a perfect control over the ecclesiastical affairs of his dominions, he pub- 
lished an edict, called the Ty^pe. in the year 048, wlien he was only eighteen 
years old. It was prepared by Paul the patriarcli of Constantinople and was 
intended to terminate the disputes produced by the Ecthnu of lleraclius. 
All parties were commanded by the Type to observe a profound silence on 
the previous quarrels concerning the oper- 
ation of the will in Christ. Liberty of 
conscience was an idea almost unknown 
to any but the Mohammedans, so that 
Constans never thought of appealing to any 
such right ; and no party in the Oiristian 
church was inclined to waive its orthodox 
authority of enforcing its own opinions 
upon others. 

The Latin church, led by the bishop of 
Rome, was alwaj's ready to oppose the 
Greek clergy, who enjoyed the favour of 
tlie imperial court, and this jealousy en- 
gaged the pope in violent opposition to 
the Type, But the bishop of Home was 
not then so powerful as the popes became 
at a subsequent period, so that he durst 
not attempt directly to question the 
authority of the emperor in regulating 
such matters. Perhaps it appeared to him 
hardly prudent to rouse the passions of a 
young prince of eighteen, who might prove 
not very bigoted in his attachm^ent to any 
party, as, indeed, the provisions of the 
Type seemed to indicate. 

The pope Theodore therefore directed 
the whole of liis ecclesiastical fury against 
the patriarch of Constantinople, whom 
he excommunicated with circumstances of 
singular and impressive violence. He kohes ok a Toi'k of the Seventh 
descended with his clergy into the dark ckniukv 

tomb of St. Peter in the Vatican, now 

under the centre of the dome in the vault of the great cathedral of 
Christendom, consecrated the sacred cup, and, having dipped bis pen in tbe 
blood of Christ, signed an act of excommunication, condemning a brother 
bishop to the pains of hell. To this indecent proceeding Paul the patriarch 
replied by persuading the emperor to persecute the clergy who adhered (o 
the pope’s opinion, in a more regular and legal manner, by depriving them 
of their temporalities, and condemning tliein to banishment. 

The pope was supported by nearly the whole body of the Latin clergy, 
and even by a consftlerable party in the East ; 3’et, Avlum Martin, tbe suc- 
cessor of Theodoie, ventured to anathematise the Ectheeis and the Type^ he 
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was seized by order of Coustans, conveyed to Constantinople, tried, and con- 
demned on a charge of having supported the rebellion of the exarch Olym- 
pius, and of having remitted money to the Saracens. The emperor, at the 
intercession of the patriarch Paul, commuted his punishment to exile, and 
the pope died in banishment at Cherson in Tauris. Though Constans did 
not succeed in inculcating liis doctrines on tlie clergy, lie completely suc- 
ceeded in enforcing public obedience to Lis decrees in the church, and the 
fullest acknowledgment of bis supreme power over the persons of the clergy. 
These disputes between the lieads of the ecclesiastical administration of the 
Greek and Latin churches afforded an excellent pretext for extending the 
breach, which had its real origin in national feelings and clerical interests, 
and was only widened by the difficult and not very intelligible distinctions 
of nionotlielitisiu. Constans hiiiis(df, by his vigour and i»ersonal Jictivity in 
this struggle, incurred the bitter hatred of a large portion of the clergy, and 
his conduct has been unquestionably the object of much misrepresentation 
and calumny. 


THE GKOWINCJ DANGER FROM THE SARACENS 

The attention of Constans io ccjclesiastical affairs induced him to visit 
Armenia, where his attemj)ts to unite the i)0(>ple to Ids governinjent by regu- 
lating the affairs of their church, were as unsuccessful as his religious inter- 
ference elsewhere. Dissensions were increased; one of the imperial officers 
of high rank rebelled ; and the Saracens availed themselves of this state of 
things to invade both Armenia and Cappadocia, and succeeded in rciidering 
several districts tributary. The increasing power of Moawyah, the Arab 
general, induced him to form a project for the conquest of Constantinople, 
and he began to tit out a great naval expedition at Tripolis in Syria. A 
daring enterprise of two brothers, Christian inhabitants of the place, rendered 
the expedition abortive. These two Trij)olitans and their i)artisans broke 
oj>en the prisons in which the Uoman ca})tivcs were conlined, and placing 
tliemselvcs at the head of an armed hand which tliey had hastily formed, 
seized the city, slow the governor, and burned the licet. 

A second arniainciit was at length j)repiy*e<l by the energy of Moawyah, 
and as it was reiiorted to be directed against (.•onstanlinojde, the emperor 
Constans l<.M)k upon hiiiist?lf the command of his own Heel. He met the 
Saracen expedition ulf Mount Phoenix in Lycia and attacked it with great, 
vigour. Twenty thousand Romans arc said to have perished in the battle ; 
and the eiut»eror himself owed his safety to the valour of one of the Tripoli- 
tan brothers, wln)se gallant defence of the imperial galley enabled the empe- 
ror to cseai)e before its valiant defender was slain and the vessel fell into 
the hands of the Saracens. The emperor retired to Constantinople, but the 
hostile fleet had sulfered too iiiiieh to attemj)t any further operations, and 
the expedition was abandoned for that year. The death of Othman, and the 
pretensions of Moawyah (or Muaviah) to the caliphate, withdrew the attention 
of the Arabs from the empire for a short time, and Constans turned his forces 
against the Slavonians, in order to deliver the European provinces from their 
ravages. They were totally defeated, numbers were carried off as slaves, 
and many were compelled to submit to the imperial authority. No certain 
grounds exist for determining whether this expedition was directed against 
the Slavonians who had established themselves between the Danube and 
Mount Hiemiis, or against those who had settled in Mlu.*edoiiia. The iiamo 
of no town is mentioned in the aocouiits of the eampaigii. 
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When tlio affairs of tliu Kiir<j|)eaii provinces, in the vicinity of the capi* 
tal, were tram^uillised, Constans again prepared to engage the Arabs ; and 
Moawyali, having need of all tlie forces he could command for his contest 
with Ali, the son-in-law of Mohamnied, consented to iiiiike peace, on terms 
which contrast curiously with the perpetual defeats which Constans is ulwaja 
represented by the ortliodox historians of the empire to liave suffered. Tne 
Saracens engaged to contine their forces within Syria and Mosopotainia, and 
Moawyali consented to pay Constans, for the cessation «)f hostilities, the sum 
of a thousand pieces of silvcM-, and to furnish him witli a slave and a horse 
for every day during which the ])eace should continue (thVJ A.i>. ), 

During the subsequent year, Constans condemned to death his hroiher 
Theodosius, whom he liad eoiiipelled to enter the priesthood. 'J'lie cause 
of this crime, or the pretext for it, is not inenliuned. I^'roin this hrothei 's 
hand, the emperor had often received the siicrainenl ; aiul the fratricide is 
supposed to have rendered a residence at Constantinople insupportable to 
the conscience of the criminal, who was rep(»rted nightly to Is'liold the spec- 
tre of his brother offering him the consecrated enp, tilled with human blood, 
and exclaiming, “ Drink, brother ! ” Certain it is that, tA\ o years after liis 
brother's death, Constans (piittcd his capital, with the intention of never 
returning ; and lie was only prevented, by an insurrection of the people, 
from carrying off the empress and his chiMreu. He nuMlitated the reeoii- 
(jnest of Italy from the I^onilmrds, and [>rop(>scd riMidering Rome again the 
seat of empire. On his wav to Italy tln^ emporor stoppi‘d at Athens, where 
he assembled a considerable body of troops. This casual mi'iition of Athens 
by Latin writers affords strong evidence of the tranquil, nourishing, and popu- 
lous coiulitioii of the city and country around. The Slavonian colonies in 
(rrceee must, at this time, luivt? owned iierfec^t allegianci* to the imperial 
jMMVcr, or (■oiistaiis would certainly hav<? emploved his army in reducing 
them to subjection. From Athens, the empm-or sailed to Italy ; he landed 
witii his forces at Tarentum, and attcmpleil to lalo- Krncventuiu, the chief 
scat of the Lombard jiowcr in the south of Italy. His tro(»ps were twice 
defeated, and he then abandoned all his projects of eompiest. 

The emperor himself rejiaired to Home. His visit lasted «»nly a fortnight. 
According to the writers who dejicrib** the event, he eonsem-ated twelve days 
to religious ceremonies and processions, and the remaining two he devoted 
to plundering the wealth of the church. His jicrsonal acqnaintan<*e with 
the affairs of Italy and the stale of Home, soon convinced him that the Eter- 
nal City was ill adapted for the capital of the empire, and he (luitted it for 
Sicily, where he lixed on Syrnciis(? for his future residence. (Ti'iinwald, the 
able monarch of the I^ombards, and his son Uomwald, the duke of lleneveii- 
tum, continued the war in Italy with vigour. Rrundusiuiu and Tarcntiini 
were captured, and the Komans expelled fnun Calabria, so that Otranto 
and Gallipoli were the only towns on the east(*rn e«»ast of which Constans 
retained possession. 

When residing in Sicily Constans directed his attention t») the state of 
Africa, liis measures are not detailed with precision, but wt?rc evidently 
distinguishe<l by the usual energy and caprice which marked his whole <.*o, 
duct. He recovered possession of Carthage, and of sev(U’al cities which the 
Arabs had rendered tributary ; but he displcasc<l the iiiliahitants of the prov- 
ince, by compelling them to piiy to liimself the same ainoiinl. of tribute as 
they had agreed by treaty to ]>ay to the Saracens ; and as (.!»»nstans could not 
expel tlio Saracen forftes from the province, the amount of the puhlic taxes 
of the Africans was thus often doubled, since both parlies were ahh? to 
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levy the contributions whicli they demanded. Moawyah sent an army from 
Syria, and Constans one from Sicily, to decide who should become sole mas- 
ter of Oie country. A battle was fought near Tripolis ; and though the army 
of Oonstans consisted of thirty thousand men, it was completely defeated. 
Yet the victorious army of the Saracens was unable to take the small town 
of Geloula (Usula), until the accidental fall of a portion of the ramparts laid 
it open to their assault ; and this trifling conquest was followed by no farther 
success. In the East, the empire was exiKJsed to greater danger, yet the 
enemies of Oonstans were eventually unsuccessful in their projects. In con- 
sequence of tlic rebellion of the Armenian troops, whose commander. Sapor, 
assumed the title of emperor, the Saracens made a successful incursion into 
Asia Minor, captured the city of Amorium, in Phrygia, and placed in it a 
garrison of five thousand men ; but tlic imperial general appointed by Con- 
stans soon drove out tins powerful garrison, and recovered the place. 

It appears, therefore, that in spite of all the defeats wlii(di Constaiis is 
reported to have siilTered, the empire underwent no very sensible diminution 
of its territory during his reign, and be certainly left its milibiry forces in a 
more oflicient condition than he found them, lie was assassinated in a bath 
at Syracuse, by an officer of his own household, in the year 668, at the age 
of tliirty-eight, after a reign of twenty-seven years. The fact of his having 
l)een murdered by one of his own liouschold, joined to the capricious violence 
that marked many of his ])uhlic acts, warrants the supposition that his char- 
acter was of the iinamiablc and unstcjidy nature, which rendered the Jiccusa- 
tion of fratricide, so readily believed by his contemporaries, by no means 
impossible. It must, however, he admitted, that the occurrences of his reign 
afford irrefragable testimony tluit his heretical opinions have induced ortho- 
dox historians to give an erroneous colouring to many circumstances, since 
the undoubted results do not correspond with their descriptions of the pass- 
ing events. 


KKICJN OF CONSTANTINE IV (0«S-685 A.I>.) 

Coiistaiitiiic IV, called Pogonatus, or the Bearded, has been regarded by 
posterity with a high degree of favour. Ygt liis merit seems to have con- 
sisted in his superior orthodoxy, rather than in his sujierior talents as emperor. 
The concessions which he made to the sec of Home, and the moderation that 
he displayed in all ecclesiastical affairs, placed liis conduct in strong contrast 
with the stern energy with whicli his father had enforced the subjection of 
the orthodox ecclesiastics to the civil jiowcr, and gained for him the praise 
of the priesthood, whose eulogies have exerted no inconsiderable influence 
on all historians. C/oiistantine, however, was certainly an intelligent and 
just prince ; lu; did not jiossess tlie stubborn determination and talents of his 
father, and was destitute also of his violent passions and imprudent character. 

As soon as Constantine was informed of the murder of liis father, and 
that a rebel had assumed the jairplc in Sicily, he hastened thither in person 
to avenge his death, and extinguish the rehellion. To satisfy his vengeance, 
the patrician tfustinian,a man t)f high character, compromised in the rebellion, 
was treated with great severity, and his son Germanus with a degree of inhu- 
manity that would have been recorded by the clergy against Constans as an 
instance of the grossest barbarity. The return of the emperor to Constanti- 
nople was signalised hy a singular sedition of the troops in Asia Minor. 
They marched towards the capital, and having enckmped on the Asiatic 
shores of the Bosporus, demanded that Constantine should admit his two 
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brother^) on whom he had conferred the rank of augustus, to an equal almrc 
in the public administration, in order that the Holy Trinity in heaven, which 
governs the spiritual world, might be represented by a human trinity, to 
govern the political empii-e of the Christians. The very pro])osal is a proof 
of the complete supremacy of the civil over the ecclesiastical authority, in 
the eyes of the people, and the strongest evidence, that in the public opinion 
of the age the emperor was regarded as the head of the church. Such rea- 
soning as the relwls used could be rebutted by no arguments, and Constantine 
had energy enough to hang the leaders of the sedition, and sufficient mod- 
eration not to molest his brothers. But several years later, eithm* from 
increased suspicions or from some intrigues on their part, he deprived them 
of the rank of augustus, and condemned them to have their noses cut off 
(681 A.D.). Theophaiies<* says that the brothers of Constantine I V lost their 
noses in 669, but were not deprived of the imperial title until 681. 


SAKACEN WARS AXI> SIEGE OP CONSTANTINOPI.K rOTJ A.T).) 

The great <d)ject of the imperial policy at this period was to oppose the 
progress of tlie Moliammedans. Constans had siujceeded in arresting tlieir 
conquests, but Coiistaiitine sofui found that they would give the einjtire no 
rest unless he could secure it by his 
victories. He had liardly quitted 
Sicily to return to Constantinople, 
liefore an Arab expedition from 
Alexandria invaded tlie island and 
stormed the city of Syracuse, and, 
sifter plundering the treixsures accu- 
mulated by OoustaiKS, immediately 
absindoncd the place. In Africa the 
war wiis continued with various 
success, but the Christians were not 
long left without {iiiy succours from 
Constantine, while Moawyah sup- 
plied the Saracens with strouff 
reinforcements. In spite of the 
courage and enthusiasm t)f the Mo- 
hammedans, the native Cihristian population maintained tlieir grounil with 
lirmness, and carried on the war with such vigoui* that in the year 676 a 
native African leader, who coniiiianded tin? united forces of the Homans and 
Berbers, captured the newly founded city of Kairowan, which at a subsequent 
period became renowned as the capital of tlie Fatimite calijihs. 

The ambition of the caliph Moawyah induced him to aspire at the con- 
quest of the Roman Empire; and the military organisation of the Arabian 
power, which enabled the caliph to direct the whole resources of his domin- 
ions to any single object of conquest, seemed to promise success to the enter- 
prise. A powerful expedition was sent to besiege Constantinople. The time 
required for the prcpariition of such an armament did not enable the SaraCens 
to arrive at the Bosporus without passing a wdnier on the coast of 
Minor; and on their arrival in the spring of the year 672, they found that the 
emperor had made every preparation for defenci*. Their forces, however, 
were so numerous that*they w'ere sufficient to invest Constantinople by sea 
and laud. The troops occupied the whole of tlie land side of the triangle 
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on which the city in coiiMtructcd, while the fleet effectually blockaded the 
port. 

The SaraceiiH failed in all their aHsaulta, both by sea and land ; but the Ro- 
mans, instead of celebrating their own valour and discipline, attributed their 
success principally to the use of the Greek fire, which was invented shortly 
before tnis sie^e, and was first used on this occasion. The military art had 
declined during the jireceding century, as rapidly as every otlier branch of 
national culture ; and the resources of the mighty empire of the Arabs Avere 
so limited by the ignorance and bail administration of its rulers, that the 
caliph was unable to maintain bis forces before Constantinople during the 
winter, 'fhe Saracen army w'«as nevertheless enabled to collect suflicient 
supplies at Cyzicus to make that place a winter station, while their powerful 
fleet conimaiided tlui l]ell(‘S])ont and secured tlicir eominunicatiuiis w'itli 
Syria. When siiriiig returned, the fleet again transported the army to eii- 
cami» under the w’alls of (hnistantinople. Tliis strange mode of besieging 
cities, iinatteinptcd since the times the Dorians had invaded Pelojionnesns, 
ivas continued for seven years ; but in tliis warfare the Saracens suffered far 
more severely than the Romans, and wore at last eoiupolled to abandon their 
enterprise. 

The land forces tried to effect their ret real through Asia Minor, but were 
entindy cut off* in the atteiui)t; and a leinpost destroyed the greater ]>art of 
their fleet ofl‘ tlic coast of l*ainj)hylia. During the time that this groat body 
of his forces was ciuj)loyi*d against Constantinople, Moawyah sent a division 
of his troops to invade (-retc. which liad been visited by a Saracen army in 
tlol. The islaml was iu»w' comiielled to pay trilmte, Imt the inhabitants 
wore, treated with groat inildiuiss, as it W'as the policy of tbo caliph at this 
time to conciliate tlie good opinion of the Cliristians hy his lihcral govern- 
ment, in order to pave tin; way for future conquests. Moawyah carried his 
religious tolerance so far as to rebuild the chiirth of Kdcssa at the inter- 
cession of his ('liristiaii subjects. 

The dostruetioii of the Saracen exj»ediiiiMi against ( \nislautinuple, and 
the advantage whioh the mountaineers of hebaiuui had contrived to take of 
tlie ahsenoe of the Arab troops, by caiTying their incursions into the plains 
of Syria, eonvinced Moaiyvah of tlie necessity of peace. Tlic liardy iiioun- 
taineiii's of Lebanon, called Mardaites, had been increased in iiiiiubers, and 
supplied with wealth, in consequence of the retreat into their country of a 
mass of iiativi* Syrians who had fled before the Arabs. 'J’hey I'.onsisted 
(hiefly of iiielchites and nionotheliles, and on that account tliey luul adhered 
to the cause of the Roman Kuipire Avhe.ii the luonnphysites joined the Sara- 
eeiLs. Their Syrian origin rendei-s it probable that they were ancestors of 
the Maronites, though the desire of some Maroiiito historians to show that 
their counlryincn were ahvay.s perfectly orthodox lias perplexi^d a question 
which of itself was by no uican.s of ea.sy solution. The political state of the 
empire re(iiiire<l peace ; and the orthodox Ckuistantinc did not feel personally 
inclined to run any risk in order to protect the monothelite mardaites. 
Peace was cone-luded hctwi’.en the emperor and the caliph in the year 678, 
Moawyah consenting to pay the Romans annually three thousand pounds 
of gofd, iifty slaves, and fifty Arabian horses. It appears strange that a 
prince, possessing the jiowcr and resources at the command of Moawyah, 
should submit to these conditions ; but the fact proves that policy, not pride, 
was the rule of the calipli’s conduct, and tliat the advancement of his ival 
power, and of the spiritual interests of the Mohamfiiedan religion, w'ere of 
more consequence in his eyes than any notions of earthly dignity. 
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In the same yeai- in whioli Moawyali had been induced to purchase peace 
by consenting to pay tribute to the Roman emperor, the foundations of the 
Bulgarian monarchy were laid, and the emperor Constantme himself was 
compelled to become ti’ibutury to a small horde of Bulgarians. One of the 
usual emigrations which take jdace amongst barbarous nations liad induced 
Asparuch, a Bulgarian chief, to seize the low country about the mouth of the 
Danube; his power and activity obliged the emperor (^mstantine to take 
tlie field against tliese Bulgarians in person. The expedition was so ill con- 
ducted that it ended in the complete defeat of the Roman army, and the 
Bulgarians subdued all the country between the Danube and Mount If:vm\is, 
compelling a district inliabited by a body of Slavonians, called llic 
tribes, to become llieir ti-ibutaries. These Slavonians luul once been for- 
midable to the empire, but their pow'cr had been broken by the emi>evor 
C-onstans. Asparuch established himself in the town of Varna, near the 
ancient Odessus, and laid the foundation of the Bulgarian monarchy, a king- 
dom long engaged in hostilities with the emj)eror8 of Constantinople, and 
whose j)ower tended greatly to acciderate the deolmc of tin* (ire* ks ami 
reduce the numbers of their race in ICurope. 

Tlie event, however, which exercised the most fiivoiirabh* intluence on the 
internal condition of the empire during the reign of f "onstantine Pogonatus, 
was the assembly of the sixth general council of the cliurch ai C'onstantinople. 
'J'his council was held under circumstances )»eculiavly favourable to cniidid 
discussion. The ecclesiastical power was not yet too strong to set both 
reason and the civil authorities at deluincc. Its decisions were adverse to 
the monotlielites ; and the orthodox doctrine of two natures and two wills 
In (’lirist was received by the common t-onsent of tlie (ireck and l^atin ]>ar- 
lies as the true rule of faith of the ( 'hristian chur<;h. Religious discussion had 
m)W taken a strong hold on public oi)i!iion, and as the majority f)f the Creek 
population liad never adopted the opinions of the monotlielites, the decisions 
*)f the sixth general council contributed i>owcr fully to promf)te the union *)f 
the (irceks with the imperial adininistratioii. 


ai'.STINIAN 11 (OH.') A.D.) 

Justinian 11 succeeded his fatln*r Constantino at the age of sixteen, and 
tliough so very young, he immediately assumed the jicrsoiial direction of llie 
government. He was by no means destitute of talents, but liis cruel and 
])resuni])tuous character rendered him incapable of learning to perffum the 
•duties of his situation Avith justice. He turned his arms against the 
Saracens though the calijih Abdul-Malik offercil to make additional conces- 
sions ill order to induce tlie emperor to renew the treaty of peace wliich had 
been concluded, with his father. Justinian sent a powerful army into 
Armenia under Leontius. All the provinces which had shown any disjiosi- 
tion to favour the Saracens were laid waste, and the army carried off an 
immense booty, and drove away a great jiart of the inhabitants ivs slaves, 
"i'he caliph being engaged in a struggle for the (caliphate with powerful 
rivals, and disturbed by rebels even in his own Syrian dominions, arrestea* 
the progress of the Roman arms by purchasing peace on terms fur more favour- 
able to the empire than those of the treaty between Constantine and Moawyah. 

Justinian, at the commencement of his reign, made a successful expedi- 
tion into the country %>ccupied by the Slavonians in Macedonia, Avho were 
now closely allied with the Bulgarian principality beyond Mount Hsomus. 
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This people, emboldened by their increased force, had pushed their plunder- 
ing excursions as far as the Propontis. The imperial army was completely 
successful, and both the Slavonians and their Bulgarian allies were defeated^ 
In order to repcople the fertile shores of the Hellespont about Abydos, Jus- 
tinian transplanted a number of the Slavonian families into the province of 
Opsicum. This colony was so niimerous and powei'ful that it furnished a 
considerable contingent to the imperial armies. 

The i)eace with the Saracens was not of long duration. Justinian re- 
fused to receive the Arst gold ])ieceK coined by Abdul-Malik, which bore the 
legend, “ (lod is the Lord.” The tribute had previously been paid in money 
from the municipal mints of Syria; and Justinian imagined that the new 
Arabian coinage was an attack on the Holy Trinit}’. He led his army in per- 
son against tlic Sara- 
cens, and a battle 
took place near Se- 
bastopolis, on the 
coast of Cilicia, in 
which he was en- 
tirely defeated, in 
consequence of the 
treason of the leader 
of his Slavonian 
troops. Justinian 
Aed from the field 
of battle, and on his 
way to the capital 
he revenged himself 
on the Slavonians 
wlio had remained 
faithful to his stand- 
ard for the desertion 
of their countrymen. 
The Slavonians in 
his service were put 
to death, and lie even 
ordered the wi\es 
I'AUT UK A sauackn stakdakd uud chiUlreii of those 

who had joined the 

Saracens to be murdered. The deserters were esUiblished by the Saracens on 
the coast of Syiia, and in the island of Cyprus ; and under the government 
of the caliph they were more prosperous than under that of the Roman emperor. 

It was during this Avar tliat the Saracens indicted the Arst great badge 
of civil degradation on the Christian population of their dominions. Abdul- 
Malik established the luiratch, or (^/liristian capitation tax, in order to raise 
money to carry on the Avar Avith Justinian. This unfortunate mode of taxing 
the Christian subjects of the caliph, in a diiferent manner from the Moham- 
medans, completely separated the tA\^o classes, and reduced the Christians to 
the rank of serfs of the state, whose most prominent political relation with 
the Mussulman community was that of furnishing money to the government. 
The decline of the Christian population throughout the dominions of the 
caliphs was the consequence of this ill-judged measure, which lias probably 
tended more to the depopulation of tlie East than all thb tyranny and military 
violence of the Mohammedan armies. 
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The restless spirit of J ustinian naturally plunged into the ecclesiastical 
controversies which divided the church. He assembled a general council 
called usually in TruUo^ from the hall of its meeting having ^en covered 
with a dome. The proceedings of this council, as might have been expected 
from those of an assembly controlled by such a spirit as that of ilie emperor, 
tended only to increase the growing differences lictween tlie Greek and 
Latin parties in the church. Of 102 canons saiictioiied by this council, 
the pope finally rejected six, as adverse to tlie usages of the Latins. And 
thus an additional cause of separation was perinaneutly created between 
the Greeks and Latins, and the measures of the clnnVli, as well as the 
political arrangements of tlie times, and the social feelings of the people, 
all tended to render union impossible. 

A taste for building is a common fancy of sovereigns who possess the 
absolute disposal of large funds without any feeling of their duty as trustees 
for the benefit of the people whom they govern. Even in the inidst of tlie 
greatest public distress, the treasury of nations, on the ' fry verge of ruin 
and bankruptcy, must contain large sums of money drawn from the annual 
taxation. This treasure, when placed at the irres|)onsiblc disposal of princes 
who affect magnificence, is frequently emjdoyed in useless and ornamental 
building ; and this fashion has been so general with despots, that tlie princes 
who have been most distinguished for their love td building, have not uii- 
frequently been the worst and most oppres-sive sovereigns. It is always a 
delicate and difficult task for a .sovereign to estimate tlie amount which a 
nation can wisely afford to ex])end on ornamental architecture; and from 
his position ho i.s seldom qualified to judge correctly on wliat buildings 
ornament ought to be employed in order to make art accord witli the taste 
and feelings of the people. Public opinion affords the only criterion for the 
formation of a sound judgment on this department of imblic administration ; 
for, when princes posse.ssing a taste for building are not compelled to con- 
sult the wants and wi.slie.s of tlicir subjects in the coiisti’iietioii of national 
edifices they are apt, by their wild projects and lavisli exjieiuliture, to create 
evils far greater than any wliicli could result from an exhibition of bad taste 
alone. 

In an evil hour the love of building took possession of Justiniairs mind. 
His lavish expenditure soon obliged Jiiin to make Ills financial administration 
more rigorous, and general discontent quickly pervaded tlie capital. 'I’he 
religious and superstitious feelings of the jiopulation were severely wounded 
by tlie emperor’s eagerness to destroy a church of the Virgin, in order to 
embellish the vicinity of his palace with a splendid fountain. Justinian’s 
own scruples required to be soothed by a religious ceremony, but the patri- 
arch for some time refused to officiate, alleging that the church had no 
prayers to desecrate holy buildings. The tmiperor, however, was the hea<l 
of the church and the ina.ster of the bishojis, wliom he could remove from 
office, so that the patriarcli did not long dare to refuse obedience to his 
orders. It is said, however, that the patriarch showed veiy clearly his dis- 
satisfaction by repairing to the spot and authorising the destruction of the 
church by an ecclesiastical ceremony, to wliich lie added these w'ords, “ to 
God, who suffers all things, be rendered glory, now and forever. Amen.” 
The ceremony was sufficient to satisfy the conscience of the emperor, who 
perhaps neither heard nor heeded the words of the patriarch. The public 
discontent was loudly expressed, and Justinian soon perceived ^that the fury 
of tlie populace threatened a rebellion in Constantinople. To avert the 
danger, he took every measure which unscrupulous cruelty could suggest ; 
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but, as generally happens in periods of general discontent and excitement, 
the storm burst in an unexpected (quarter, and the hatred of Justinian left 
him suddenly without support. Leontius, one of the ablest generals of the 
empire, whose exploits have been already mentioned, had been thrown yito 
prison, but was at this time ordered to assume the government of the prov- 
ince of IlelluH. Ho oonsidered tho nomination as a mere pretext to remove 
him from the capital, in order to i>iit him to death at a distance without 
any trial. 

On the o\c of his departure, Leontius ])laced himself at the head of a 
sedition; Justinian ^vas seized, and liis ministers were murdered by the 
populace witli tlie ni(»st savage eruelly. Leontius was proclaimed emperor, 
but he spared the life of his dethroned predecessor for the sake of the bene- 
fits which lit* had received from C'onstantine l*ogonatus. lie ordered Justin- 
ian's nose to l)e cut off and exiled him to C'hcrson. From this mutilation 
tho dethroned emperor received the insulting nickname of Hhinotmetus, 
or “ tlocknose," by wdiich he is distinguished in Byzantine historj . 


Tin: (JOVEUXMEKT OF LEONTI TS (fM»6-608 V.D.) 

The government of Leontius was characterised hy the unsteadiness 
which not iinfrequently marks the administration of tlie ablest so\ereigns 
who obtain their tlirones by accidental eircumstfinces rather than by S3'stem- 
atic combinations. The most important event of his reign was the final 
loss of Africa, which led to his dethronement. The indefatigable caliph 
Abdul-Malik despatched a powerful expedition into Africa under llassun ; 
the province w'as soon conquered, and Carthage was cajitured after a feeble 
resistance. An cxjiedition sent by Leontius to relic\c the province arrived 
too late to save (^arthage, but the commandci -in-chief forced the entrance 
into the port, recovered possession of the city, and dro\c the Arabs from 
most of the fortified towms on tlic coast. The Arabs constanth received new 
reinforcemtMits, which the Homan general demanded from Leontius in vain. 
At last tlie Arabs assembled a fleet, and tlie Homans, being defeated in a 
iiaval engagenieiit, were compelled to abandon (’artbage, wiiicli the Arabs 
utterly' destro^'ed, — having too often experienced the superiority of the 
Homans, both in naval affairs and in the art of w^ar, to \eiiture on retaining 
populous and fortified cities on the se.i coast, Tliis ciirioiib fact affords 
strong ])roof of the great buperiority of the Roman commerce and naval 
resources, and equally pow'erful evidence of the shameful disorder in the 
civil and inilitaiy administration of the empire, w'liich rendered these ad- 
vantages useless, and allow-ed the imperial fleets to be defeated hy the naval 
forces c(»lleeted hy the Arabs from among their Egyptian and S^Tian sub- 
jects. At the same lime it is evident th.it the naval victories of the Arabs 
could never have been gained unless a powerful party of the Christians had 
been induced, by their teelings of hostility to the Roman Empire, to afford 
them a Avilling support ; for there were as yet neither shipbuilders nor 
sailors among the Mussulmans. 

The Homan expedition, on its retreat from Carthage, stopped in the 
Island of Crete, where a bcdition broke out among the troops, in which their 
general w'as killed. Apsiinar, the commander of the Cibyraiot troops, was 
declared emperor by tlie name of Tiberius. The fleet proceeded directly to 
Constantinople, which offered no resistance. Leontius was taken prisoner, 
his nose cut off, and his person conflned in a monastery. Tiberius Apsimar 
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governed €he with prudence, and his brother Heraoliiis commanded 

the Roman armies with success. The imperial troops penetrated into Syria ; 
a victory was gained over the Arabs at Samosata, but the ravages committed 
by the Romans in this invasion surpassed the greatest cruelties ever inillcted 
the Arabs ; fur two hundred thousand Saracens arc said to have per- 
ished during the campaign. Armenia was alternately invaded and laid 
waste by the Romans and the Saracens, as the various turns of war favoured 
the hostile parties, and as the changing interests of the Armenian popula- 
tion induced them to aid the emperor or the caliph. But while 'i'iberius 
was occupied in the duties of government, and living without any fear of a 
domestic enemy, he was suddenly surprised in his capital by Justinian, who 
appeared before Constantinople at the head of a Bulgarian army (705). 


JUSTINIAN RECOVERS THE THRONE 

Ten years of exile had been spent by the banished emperor in vain 
attempts to obtain power. His violent proceedings made him everywhere 
detested, but he jKKssessed the daring enterprise and the ferocious cruelty 
necessary for a chief of banditti, joined to a singular conlidtuiec in the value 
of his hereditary claim to the imi)erial throne ; so lluit no undertaking 
appeared to him hoiu'lcss. After quarrelling with the inhahiiants of Cher- 
son, and with his brother-in-law, the king of the Klia/.ars, he succeeded, by 
a desperate cxcrlioii of courage, in rca<‘hing the count ly of the Bulgarians. 
Torbclis, their sovereign, agreed to assist him in leeovering his throne, and 
they marched immediately w'ith a Bulgarian army to the w'alls of ("onstaii- 
tmoph*. Tlir(*o days after their arrival, they succeeded in entering the 
eaijilal during the night. Ten years of iid\ersity had increased the natural 
ferocity of Jusliuian’s disposition ; and a desiio of vengcsinee seems hence- 
forw'ard to have ])een the chief ni()ti\o of his actions. 

The ])()pulation of Constantinople had now' sunk to tin' same degree of 
barbarism as the nations surrounding them, and in cruelty they were w’orthy 
subjects of tlieir emiicror. Justinian gralilied tluun by eelebriiling his res- 
toration w’ith splendid chariot races in the circus. He sat on an elevated 
throne, with his feet resting dii the necks of the dethroned em 2 )eror 8 , 
Leontius and Tiberius, who w'ere stretched on the idatforin below, while 
the (ircek populace around shouted the W'ords of the psalmisl, “'J'hou shall 
tread dow'ii the asj) and the basilisk, thou shall tramide on the lion and 
the dragon.” The dethroned em 2 )erors and Heruclius, wlio had so well 
sustained the glory of the Roman arms against the Saraecns, were after- 
wards hung from the battlements of Coiihtaiitiiiojde. Justinian's whole 
soul w as occupied w'ith jdans of vengeance. Tliough the conquest of Tyana 
laid op(*n Asia Minor to the incursions of the Saracens, instead of oi)posing 
them, he directed his disj^osable forces to i>unish the cities of Ravenna and 
Cherson, because they had incurred his i)crsoiial haired. Both the proscribed 
cities had rejoiced at his dethronement ; they w’(*re Imth taken and treated w'ith 
savage cruelty. The Greek city of Cherson, tliough the seat of a flourishing 
commerce, and inhabited by a numerous population, w'as condemned lo utlei* 
destruction. Justinian ordered all the buildings to be razed witli the ground, 
and every soul w'ithin its walls to be put to death ; but the troops sent to 
execute these barbarous orders revolted, and jiroclainied an Armenian, called 
Bardunes, emperor, under the name of Philippicus. Seizing the fleet, they 
sailed directly to C'onstantinojde. 

H. W. — VOL. VII. O 
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Justinian was i^oamped with an army in Asia Minor when Philippicus 
arrived, and took possession of the capital without encountering any resist- 
SACe. He was immediately deserted by his whole army, for the troops 
were as little pleased with his conduct since his restoration, as was every 
other class of his subjects ; but his ferocity and courage never failed him, 
and his rage was unbounded when he found himself abandoned by every 
one. He was seized and executed, without having it in his power to offer 
the slightest resistance. His son Tiberius, though only six years of age, 
Was torn from the altar of a church, to which he hud been conducted for 
safety, and cruelly massacred; and thus the race of Heracliua was extin- 
guished, after the family had governed the Roman Empire for exactly a 
century (610 to 711 a.d.). 


ANARCHY 

During the interval of six years which elapsed from the death of Justin- 
ian II to the accession of l^eo the Lsaurian, tlic iriij)erial throne was occu- 
pied by three sovereigns. Their history is only remarkable as proving the 
inherent strength of tlic Roman body politic, which could survive such con- 
tinual revolutions, even in the state of weakness to which it was reduced. 
Philippicus was a luxurious and extravagant prince, who thought only of 
enjoying the situation which he had accidentally (»btained. lie was soon 
dethroned by a band of conspirators, who carricid him off from tl»e palace 
while in a fit of drunkenness, and after putting out his eyes, left him helpless 
in the middle of the liippodrome. The reign of Philippious v/ould liardly 
deserve notice, had he not increased the confusion into which the empire had 
fallen, and exjmsed the total want of character and conscience among the 
(a reek (dergy, by re-establishing the moiiothelite doctrines in a general coun- 
cil of the Eastern bishops. 

As tlie conspirators who had dctlironod Philipi>icus had not formed any 
plan for choosing his successor, the first secretary of state was elected 
emperor by a j)ublic assemV)ly held in ilie great church of St. Sophia, under 
the name of Aiiastasius IT. He immediately re-established the orthodox 
faith, and liis charaeUir is consequently the subj(5ct of eulogy with the his- 
torians of his reign. The Saracens, whose power was eontinually increas- 
ing, were at this time i)reparing a great exi)editioii at Alexandria, in order 
to attack (^onstantinoi)le. Aiiastasius sent a fleet witli the troops of the 
theme Opsicium, to destroy the magazines of timber collected on the coast 
of Plnenicia for the purpose of assisting the iiroparations at Alexandria. 
The Roman armament, was commanded by a deacon of St. Sophia, who 
also held the ollicc of grand treasurer of tlie empire. The nomination of a 
member of the clergy tu command the army gave great dis.satisfaction to the 
troops, who were not yet so deeply tinctured witli ecclesiastical ideas and 
manners, as the arisiocrjicy of the empire. A sedition took place while 
the army lay at Rhodes; Joannes the Deacon was slain, and the expedition 
quitted the port in order to return to the capital. The soldiers on their 
way landed at Adrainyttium, and finding there a collector of the revenues 
of a popular character, they declared him emperor, under tlie name of 
Theodosius III. 

The new emperor was compelled unwillingly to follow the army. For 
six months, Constantinople was closely besieged, and the emperor Anasta- 
sius, who had retired to Nicfoa, was defeated in a gendral engagement. The 
capital was at last taken by tlie rebels, who were so deeply sensible of their 
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real interests, that &ey maintained strict discipline, and Anastasius, whoso 
weakness gave little confidence to his followers, consented to resign the 
empire to Theodosius, and to retire into a monastery, that he might sectiTo 
an amnesty to all his friends. Theodosius was distinguished by many good 
qualities, but on the throne he proved a perfect cipher, and his reign is only 
remarkable as affording a pretext for the assumption of the iinjierial dignity 
by Leo III, called the Isaurian. This able and enterprising officer, r)er- 
ceiving that the critical limes rendered the empire the prize of any man 
who had talents to seize, and power to defend it, placed himself at the 
head of the troops in Asia Minor, assumed the title of emperor, and soon 
compelled Theodosius to quit the throne and become a priest. 

During the period which elapsed between the death of lleradius and the 
accession of Leo, the few remains of Roman principles of administration 
which had lingered in the imperial court, were grad nail} extinguished. 
The long-cherished liope of restoring the ancient pow-< r and glory of the 
Roman Empire expired, and even the aristocracy, wliieh always clings the last 
to antiquated forms and ideas, no longer dw^elt with confidence on the mem- 
ory of former days. The conviction iliat the empire had undergone a great 
moral and political change, which severed the future irrevocably from the 
past, though it was probably not fully understood, was at least felt and 
acted on both by the people and the government. 1'lie sad fact that the 
splendid light of civilisation wdiich had illuminated the .'incient world had 
now become as obscure at (’Constantinople as at Romo, Antioeh, Alexandria, 
and (hirthago was too evident to be longer doubted ; the very twilight of 
antiquity had faded into darkness. It is rather, howeviir, tlic jirovince 
of the antiquary than of tlie historian to (collect ali the traeiss of this truth 
scattered over the records of the sovcutli century. 

Tlie disorganisation of the Roman government at this i>criod, and the 
w'lint of any influence over the (joiirt by the (jreek nation, are visible in the 
choice of the persons who occnjiied the imperial tlirom^ after the extinction 
of tlie family of Ileraclius. They w’cre seleiiled by accident, and several 
were of foreign origin, who did not even look upon themsidves as either 
reeks or Romans.- IMiilippicus was an Armenian, and Leo III, whose 
reign opens a new era in Easterji history, w'as an Isaurian. On the throne 
ho proved that he w'as destitute of any attachment to Roman political 
institutions, and any respect for the Greek ecclesiastical establishment. It 
was by the force of his talents, and by his able direction of the state and of 
the army, that he succeeded in .securing his family on the Hyzantine throne ; 
for he unquestionably placed himself in direct hostility to the feelings and 
opinions of his Greek*^ and Roman subjects, and transmitted to liis successors 
a contest between the imperial power and the Greek nation concerning 
picture worship, in wdiich the A'cry existence of Greek nationality, civilisa- 
tion, and religion, became at last compromised. From tlie commencement 
of the iconoclastic contest, the history of the Greeks assumes a new aspect. 
Their civilisation, and their connection wdth the B 3 'zantine Empire, become 
linked with the policy and fortunes of the Eastern church, and ecclesiastical 
affairs obtain a supremacy' over all social and political considcratipns . 
their minds. 

The geographical extent of the empire at the time of its transition from 
the Roman to the Byzantine Empire affords evidence of tlie influence which 
the territorial changes produced by the Saracen conquests exercised in 
conferring political importance on the Greek race. Tlie frontier towards 
the Saracens of Syria commenced at Mopsuestia in Cilicia, the last fortress 
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of the Arab power. It ran along the chains of mounts Amanus and Taurus 
to tj^e mountainous district to the north of Edessa and Nisibis, called, after 
the time of Justinian, the Fourth Armenia, of which Martyropolis was the 
capital. It then followed nearly the ancient limits of the empire until it 
reached the Black Sea, a short distance to the east of Trebizond. On the 
northern shores of the Euxine, Cherson w'as now the only city that acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the empire, retaining at tlie same time all its wealth 
and commerce, with the municipal privileges of a free city. In Europe, 
Mount Humius formed the barrier against the Bulgarians, while the moun- 
tainous ranges wliich bound Macedonia to tlie northwest, and encircle the 
territory of Dyrrliachiura, were regarded as the limits of the free Slavonian 
states. It is true that largo bodies of Slavonians had penetrated to the 
south of this line, and lived in Greece and Peloponnesus, but not in 
the same independent condition with reference to the imperial administra- 
tion as their northern brethren of the Servian family. 

Istria, Venice, and the cities on the Dalmatian coast, still acknowledged 
the supremacy of the empire, thougli their distant j) 08 ition, tlieir commercial 
connections, and their redigious feelings, were all tending towards a final 
separation. In the centre of Italy, the exarchate of Ravenna still held 
Home in subjection, but the peo])lc of Italy were entirely alienated from 
tlie political administration, which was now regarded by them as purely 
(rreek, and the Italians, witli Rome before their eyes, could liardly admit 
the pretensions of the Greeks to be regarded as the legitimate representa- 
tives of the Roman Empire. The loss of northern and oeiiinil Italy was 
consequently an event in constant danger of occurring; it would have 
rociuircd an able and energetic and just government to have rcpresse<l the 
national feelings of the Italians, and conciliated their allegiance. The coiidi- 
tioil of the population of the south of Italy and of Sicily was very different. 
Tliere the majority of the inhabitants were Greeks in language and manners ; 
hut at this time the cities of Gieta (Gaieta), Naples (Noapolis), Amalfi, and 
Sorrento (Surreiitum), the district of Otranto, and the peninsula to the south 
of lh(i aneient Sybaris, now called Calabria, were the only jiarts which re- 
mained iiiulcr tlio Byzantine government. Sicily, though it had begun to 
Hufl'er from the incursions of the Saracens, jvas still populous and wealthy. 
Sardinia, the last j)osse.ssion of the Greeks to the westward of Italy, was 
coiupiercd by the Saracens about this time (711 A.l).).c 
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With the accession of Leo the Isauriun to llio tliruiie of Constantinople 
a new era opens in the history of the Eastern Empire. The ])rogres8 of 
society liad been deliberately opposed by imperial legislation. The legisla- 
tors of the empire were persuaded that cmdi order and i)rofession of its citi- 
zens should be fixed by hereditary succession, and an attempt had been nllide 
to divide the population into castes. But the political laws not only impov- 
erished but depopulated tlie empire, and threatened the dissolution of the 
very elements of society. Under their operation the Western Em]>ire became 
the prey of the smaller northern nation.s, and the Eastern Empire was on the 
verge of being overrun by the Saracen invaders. o 

Loo HI mounted the thronii, and under liis governniont the cmipire not 
only ceased to decline, but even began to regain much of its early vigour. 
Reformed modifications of the old Roman authority dcvcloixul new energy 
in the empire. Great political reforms, and still greater changes in the con- 
dition of the people, mark the eighth century as jin epoch of transition. 

When Leo III was proclaimed erai)eror, it seemed as if no liuiiian power 
could save Constantinople from falling as Rome had fallen. The Saracens 
considered the sovereignty of every land in which any remains of Roman 
civilisation survived, as within their grasp. Leo, an Isaiiriand and an icono- 

Isauria is an obsolete name referring to a district in Asia Minor bounded by Cilicia, 
Lycaonia, Phrygia, and Pisidia. The region was cold and rugged and the Isaurians accordingly 
independent and fond of raids. In Tft b.c., the Roman procoiisul, P. Sorvilius, brought them to 
terms and received the epithet Isauricus, but the Romans wore cvrntiially glwi to gi-ant them 
freedom in return for peace. Justinian claimed to have subdued them. Two i;nipt?rors c^*ne 
from Isauria, Zeno (474-405) and the epoch-making Leo. , * 

llertzbergfr says that Leo was called Isaurian “probably from the nativity of his parents, 
and thinks he was “ bom about 676 at Germanicia, on the borders of Cappadocia, Airoenia, ana 
Syria,” whence he was taken to Mesembria in 7’hrace by his parents after the Arab invasion. 
K. Schenk, e however, says, "I employ the epithet consecrated by the error of centuriM, 
although Leo was sprung# from Germanicia, and therefore is a Syrian.” Gelzer" accordingly 
calls Leo “the Syrian (Isaurian) emperor.” Ho calls the accession of Leo “a moment or true 
world-historical meaning.”] 
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cbfit, conseauehtly a toreigper and a heretic, ascended the throne of Con- 
stantine, ana arrested the victorious career of the Mohammedans. He then 
rem^anised the whole administration so completely in accordance with the 
new exigencies of Eastern society, that the reformed empire outlived for 
many centuries every government contemporary with its establishment. 

The Eastern Roman Empire, thus reformed, is called by modern histo- 
rians the Byzuntino Empire ; and the term is well devised to mark the 
changes effected in the government, after the extinction of the last traces of 
the military monarchy of ancient Rome. The social condition of the inhab- 
itants of the EiiHtorn Empire had already undergono a considerable clxange 
during the century wliich elai^sed from the accession of Ileraclius to that of 
Leo. 

This change created a new phase in the Roman Empire. The gradual 
progress of this change has led some writers to date the commencement of 
the Byzantine Empire as early ns the reigns of Zeno and Anastasius, and 
others to descend so late as the times of Maurice and Ileraclius.^ But as the 
Byzantine Ein])ire was only a continuation of the Roman government under 
a reformed system, it seems most correct to date its coinmencenieiit from the 
period when tho new social and i>olitical modifications produced a visible 
effect on the fate of the Eastern Empire. This period is marked by the 
accession of Leo the Isaiirian. 

The adiiiiiiistrativo sysloni of Rome, as modified by Constantine, con- 
tinued in operation, tlioiigh subjected to frequent reforms, until Constanti- 
nople was stormed by the crusaders, and the Greek church enslaved by papal 
domination, Tlie general council of Nicrea, and the dedication of the impe- 
rial city, with their concomitant legislative, administrative, and judicial insti- 
tutions, engendered a succession of political measures, whose direct relations 
weie uninterrupted until terminated by foreign conquest. The government 
qf Great Britain has undergone greater changes during the last three centu- 
ries than that of the Eastern Empire during the nine centuries which elapsed 
from the foundation of Constantinople in 330, to its conquest in 1204. 

Yet Leo 111 has strong claims to be regarded as the first of a new series 
of emperors. He was the founder of a dynasty, the saviour of (hmstanti- 
nople, and the reformer of tlie church and state. He was the first Christian 
sovereign wIjo arrested the torrent of Mohammedan conquest ; he improved 
the condition of his subjects ; he attempted to purify their religion from ilic 
superstitious reminiscences of Hellenism, with which it was still dcbasul, 
and to stop the development of a quasi-idolatry in the orthodox church. 
Nothing can j)rovc more decidedly the right of his empire to assume a new 
name tlian the contrast presented by tho condition of its inhabitants to tliat 
of the subjects of the preceding d 3 masty. Under the successors of Ileraclius, 
the Roman Empire presents tlie spectacle of a declining society, and its 
thinly peopled provinces were exposed to tho intrusion of foreign colonists 
and hostile invaders. But, under Leo, society offers an aspect of improvo- 

[1 Clinton* says, “Tho empire of Home, properly so called, ends at 476 a.d.,” which is the 
third year of Zeno. Nuiniauiatisis, like. Saulcy,/ place the commencement of tho Byzantine 
Empire in the reign of Anastasius 1. Gibbon Q tells us, “ Tiberius by the Arabs, and Maurice by 
the Italians, arc distinguished as the first of tho Greek Ciesars, as the founders of a new 
dynasty and empire. The silent revolution was accomplished before the death of Heraclius." 
Bury, A on the other hand, vehemently denies the justice of using the word “ Byzantine*’ at all, 
saying “ no Byzantine Empire ever began to exist ; the Homan Empire did not come to an end 
until 1453.” He accordingly clings to the expression “ Later Boman Empire.” None the less, 
since Fin\gy < finds the woM Byzantine a convenient term and places ite proper beginning here, 
and since so many other historians old and new have given the word authority, it may well be 
allowed to stand.] 
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ment and prosperity; the old population revives from its lethargy, and soon 
increases, both in number and strength, to such a degree as to drive back all 
intruders on its territories. In the records of human civilisation, Leo the 
Isaurian must always occupy a high position, as a typo of what the central 
power in a state can effect even in a declining empire. 

Thus after the accession of Leo III, a new condition of society is appar- 
ent ; and though many old political evils continued to exist, it becomes evi- 
dent that a greater degree of peraoiial liberty, as well as greater security for 
property, was henceforth guaranteed to the mass of the inhabitants of the 
empire. Indeed, no other government of which history has preserved the 
records, unless it be that of China, has secured equal advantages to its sub- 
jects for so long a period. The empires of the caliphs and of Charlemagne, 
though historians have celebrated their praises loudly, cannot, in their best 
days, compete with the administration organised by Leo on this point ; and 
both sank into ruin while the Byzantine Empire continued to flourish in full 
vigour. It must be confessed that eminent historians present a totally dif- 
ferent picture of Byzantine history to their readers. Voltaire speaks of it 
as a worthless rcj)ertory of declamation and miracles, disgraceful to the 
liuman mind. Even the sagacious Gibbon,^ after enumerating with just 
pride the extent of his labours, adds: “From these considerations, I should 
have abandoned without regret the Greek slaves and their servile liistorians, 
liad I not reflected that the fate of the Byzantine monarchy is passively 
connected with the moat sjflcmlid and important revolutions which have 
changed the state of the world.” 

The history of tlie Byzantine Empire divides itself into three periods, 
strongly marked by distinct (•liaracteriBiics. 

The first period commences with the reign of Leo III in 716, and ter- 
minates with that of ^Michael III in 867. It comprises the whole history of 
the predominance of the iconoclasts in the established church, and of the 
reaction which reinstated the ortlirwlox in power. It ojxnis with the efforts 
by which Leo and the people of the empire saved the Roman law and the 
Christian religion from the conquering Saracens. It embraces a long and 
violent struggle between the government jind the people, the emperors seek- 
ing to increase the central powgr by annihilating every local franchise, and 
even the right of private opinion, among their subjects. The contest con- 
cerning image worship, from the prevalence of ecclesiastical ideas, became 
the expression of this struggle. Its object was as much to consolidate the 
supremacy of the imperial authority, as to purify the practice of the church. 
The emperors wdshed to constitute themselves the fountains of ecclesiastical 
as completely as of civil legislation. 

The long and bloody wars of this period, and the vehement character of 
the sovereigns who filled the throne, attract the attention of those who love 
to dwell on the romantic facts of history. Unfortunately, the biographical 
sketches and individual characters of the heroes of these ages lie concealed 
in the dullest chronicles. But the true historical feature of this memorable 
period is the aspect of a declining empire, saved by the moral vigour devel- 
oped in society, and of the central authority struggling to restore naticjuil 
prosperity. Never was such a succession of able sovereigns seen following 
one another on any other throne. The stern iconoclast, Leo the Isaurian, 
opens the line as the second founder of the Eastern Empire. His son, the 
fiery Constantine, wl^o was said to prefer the odour of the stable to the per- 
fumes of his palaces, replanted the Christian standards on the banks of the 
Euphrates. Ireue, the beautiful Athenian, presents a strange combination 
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of talent, heartlessness, and orthodoxy. The finance minister, Nicephorusr 
perishes on the field of battle like an old Roman. The Armenian Leo falls 
at the altar of his private chapel, murdered as he is singing psalms with his 
deep voice, before day-dawn. Michael the Amorian, who stammered Greek 
with his native Phrygian accent, became the founder of an imperial dynasty, 
destined to be extinguished by a Slavonian groom. The accomplished The- 
ophilus lived in an age of romance, both in action and literature. His son, 
Michael, the last of the Amorian family, was the only contemptible prince 

of this period, and he was certainly the 
most despicable buffoon that ever occu- 
pied a throne. 

The second period commences with 
the reign of Hasil I in 807, and termi- 
nates with the deposition of Michael VI 
i in 1057. During two centuries tlic im- 

*5/*" penal sceptre was retained hy ineinbors 
of the Biisilian family, or held by those 
jll'i ^ ' who shared their throne as guardians 

t ' '■ or husbands. At this time the Byzan- 
line Empire attained its highest pitch 
of external power and internal prosper- 
ity. The Saracens 'were pursued into 
the plains of Syria. Antioch and Edessa 
'W'ore reunited to the empire. The Bul- 
garian monarchy w^as conquered, and 
the Danube became again the northern 
frontier. The Slavonians in Greece 
were almost exterminated. Byzantine 
commerce filled the whole Mediterra- 
nean, and legitimated the claim of the 
emperor of Constantinople to the title 
of “autocrat of the Mediterranean Sea.” 
But the real glory of this period consists 
A Hyzantinr i’easant in tlic power of the law. Respect for 

the administration of justice pervaded 
society more generally than it had ever done at/ any preceding period of ilie 
history of tlie world — a fact which seems to have been completely over- 
looked by some c)f oiir greatest historians, though it is all-important in the 
history of human civilisation. 

The tliird j>eriod extends from the accession of Isaac I (Comnenus) in 
1057, to the conquest of the Byzantine Empire by the crusaders, in 1204. 
This is the true period of decline and fall of tlie Eastern Empire. It com- 
menced by a rebellion of the great nobles of Asia, who effected an internal 
revolution in the Byzantine Empire by Avrenebing the administration out 
of the hands of well-trained olHcials, and destroying tlie responsibility 
created by a systematic procedure. A despotism supported by personal 
influence soon ruined the scientific fabric which had previously upheld the 
imperial power. The people were ground to the earth by a fiscal rapacity, 
over which the splendour of the liouse of Goinnenus throws a thin veil. 
The wealth of the empire Avas dissipated, its prosperity destroyed, the ad- 
ministration of justice corrupted, and the central autV)rity lost all control 
over the population, when a band of 20,000 adventurers, masked as crusaders, 
put an end to the Roman Empire of the East. 
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Leo III (Leo the Isaubiak), 717-741 a.d. 

When Leo was raised to the throne, the empire was threatened with 
immediate ruin. Six emperors had been dethroned within the space of 
twenty-one yeju-s- Of these, four perished by the hand of the public 
executioner, one died in obscurity, after bciiiff deprived of sight, and the 
other was only allowed to end his days peacefully in a inoniistery because 
Leo felt the imperial 8cei>tre firmly fixed in his own grasp. Every army 
assembled to encounter the Saracens had broken out into rebellion. The 
Bulgarians and Slavonians wasted Europe up to the walls of ( nustanti- 
nopie; the Saracens ravaged the wdiole of Asia Minor to the shores of llie 
Bosporus. 

Amoriiiin w'as the principal city of the theme Aniitolicum. 1'h ‘ caliph 
Suleiman had sent his brother, Moslemah, with a nnmori>us army, t*. e.oin- 
plete the conquest of the Roman Empire, which api)eared to be an ciiterpriso 
of no extraordinary difliculty, and Amorium T%'as besieg*;d by the Saracens. 
Leo, who commanded the Byzantine troops, rcquirtal S(mio time to concert 
the operations by which he hoped to raise the siege. To gain the neces- 
sary delay, he opened negotiations with the invaders, and, under thci pretext 
of hastening the conclusion of the treaty, lu* visited the Saracen general 
engaged in the siege with an escort of only five hundr(‘d horse. The Sara- 
cens were invited to suspend tlieir attacks until the decision of Moslemah, 
who was at tlie head of another division of the Mohammedan army, could 
b(i kn(»wii. 

Ill an iiitervi(^w which look })lace with the bishoj» and jn’incipal inhabit- 
ants of Amorium, relating to the profl'triMl terms, Leo contrived to exhort 
them to continue their defence, and assured them of speedy succour. The 
besiegers, nevcrtlieless, pressed forward their approaches. Leo, after his 
interview with llie Ainorians, proposed that th({ Saraeim general should 
accompany him to the lieadquarters of Moslemah. The Saracen readily 
agreed to an arrangmnent which would enable him to deliver so impor- 
tant a hostage to tlie commander-in-chief. The wary 1 saurian, wlio well 
knew that ho would be closely watched, had made his p)an of escape. On 
reaching a narrow defile, from which a cross-road led to the advanecMl jiosts 
of his own army, Leo suddenly drew his sabre and attacked the Saracens 
about his person ; while his guards, w^ho were prepared for the signal, easily 
opened a way through the two thousand hostile cavalry of the escort, and all 
reached the Ilyzantine camj) in safety. Leo’s snbseipieiit military dis])osi- 
tions and diplomatic negotiations induced the enemy to raise, the siege of 
Amorium, and the grateful inhabitants united with the army in saluting him 
emperor of the Romans. But in his arrangements with Moslemah, he is 
accused by his enemies of leaving agreed to conditions which facilitated the 
further progress of the Mohammedans, in order to secure his own marcli to 
Constantinople. On this march he was met by the son of 'riicodosius HI, 
wliom lie defeated. Theodosius resigned his crown, and retired into a mon- 
astery ; 1 while Leo made his triumphal entry into the capital by the (johlen 
Gate, and was crowned by the |)atriarch in the church of Sophia on the. 26th 
of March, 717. 

The position of Leo continued to be one of extreme difficulty. The 
caliph Suleiman, who had seen one private adventurer succeed the other 
in quick succession on Jhe imperial throne, deemed tlie moment favourable 

' Theodosius ended his life at Ephesus, where he was buried in ilie church of St. Philip. He 
ordered that his tombstone should bear no inscription but the word TrKIA (llealtuj. 
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for the final conquest of the Christians ; and, reinforcing his brother's army, 
ho ordered him to lay siege to Constantinople. The Saracen Empire had 
now reached its greatest extent. From the banks of the Sihun and the 
Indus to the shores of the Atlantic in Mauretania and Spain, the orders 
of Suleiman were implicitly obe3^ed. The recent conquests of Spain in 
the West, and of Fergana, Kashgar, and Sind in the Eiist, hud animated 
the confidence of the Mohammedans to such a degree that no enterprise 
appeared difficult. The army Moslemah led against Constantinople was 
the best-ai)jH)inted tliat had ever attacked the Christians; it consisted of 
eighty thousand warriors. The caliph announced his intention of taking 
the field in person with additional forces, should the capital of the Christians 
offer a protracted resist aiu^e to the arms of Islam. Tlie whole expedition is 
said to have emjdo^'cd 180,000 men ; and the number docs not appcjir to be 
greatly exaggerated, if it be supposed to include the sailors, of the fleet and 
the reinforcements which reached the camp before Constantinople. 


TfiE SlFX'rE OF CONSTANTJNOPLP: (717-718 A.D.) 

Moslemali, after capturing Fergamus, marched to Abydos, where he was 
joiiie<l by IIkj Sai'acieii licet. He then transported bis army across the Hel- 
lespont, and, marching along tlie shore of the Propontis, invested Leo in 
his caj)ital Ijoth by land and sea.^ The strong walls of Cunstantiuople, the 
(jiigines of defence witii which Roman and Greek art had covered the ram- 
parts, and the skill of the Ryzantine engineers, rendered every attempt to 
carry the place l\y assault hopeless, so that the Saracens were compelled 
to trust to the effc<;t of a strict blockade for gaining possession of the city. 
They surrounded iheir camp with a deep ditch, and strengthened it with a 
strfuig dike. Moslemah then sent out large detachments to collect forage 
and dcstro}’- the provisions whicli might otherwise find their way into the 
besieged city. The ju’csciice of an active enemy and a populous city required 
constant vigilance on the part of a great portion of his land forces. 

The Saracen tleot consisted of eighteen hundred vessels of war and traUvS- 
])ort..s. In order to form the blockade, it divided into two s(iuadrons; 
one was stationed on the Asiatic coast, in the j)orts of EuLropius and Anthi- 
mus, to ])revent supplies arriving from the Archipelago ; the other occupied 
the base in the European shore of the Bosporus above the point of Galata, in 
order to cut off all communication with the Black Sea and the cities of Clier- 
son and Trebizond. The first naval engagement took place as the fleet was 
taking iq) its position within the Bosporus. The current, rendered impetu- 
ous by a cluingc (ff wind, threw the heavy ships and transports into confu- 
sion. Tlie besieged directed some firc-sliips against the crowded vessels, 
and suciMjcded in burning several, and driving others on shore under the walls 
of Constantinople. 'J'he Saracen admiral, Suleiman, confident in the number 
of his reiniiiiiing sliijis of war, resolved to avenge his partial defeat by a com- 
plete victory, lie placed one hundred chosen Arabs, in complete armour, 
in each of his best vessels, and, advancing to the walls of Constantinople, 
made a vigorous attempt to enter the place by assault, as it was entered long 
after by Doge Dandolo. Leo was well prepared to repulse the attack, and, 
under his experienced guidance, the Arabs were completely defeated. A num- 
ber of the Saracen ships were burned by the Greek ^re which the besieged 

This was in August, 717, according to western authorities, though the Arabs set it in 716.] 
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launched from their walls. After this defeat, Suleiman withdrew the Euro- 
pean squadron of his fleet into the Sosthenian bay. 

The besiegers encamped before Constantinople on the 15th of August, 
717. The caliph Suleiman ^ died before he was able to send any reinforcements 
to his brother. The winter proved unusually severe. The country all round 
(Constantinople remained covered with deep snow for niany weeks, 'rhe 
greater part of the horses and camels in the camp of Moslem all perisliotl ; 
numbers of the best soldiers, accustomed to tiie mild winters of Syria, died 
from having neglected to take the requisite precautions against a nortliern 
climate. 'J'he difficulty of procuring food ruined tlie discipline of the troops. 
These misfortunes were increased by the untimely death of the admiral, Sulei- 
man. In the meantime, Leo and the inhabitants of Constaiilinoy)le, liaving 
made the necessary preparations for a long siege, passed the wint»!r in s<-cur- 
ity. A fleet, fitted out at Alexandria, brought supplies to ^loshnnah in tlie 
spring. Four hundred transports, escorted by men-of-war. sailed jmst Con- 
stantinople, and, entering the Bosporus, took up their station at Kalos Agios. 
Another fleet, almost equally numerous, arrived soon after from Africa, and 
anchored in the bays on the Bithynian coast. These positions rendered the 
I'urrent a protection against the fire-ships of the garrison of Constantinople. 
The crews of the new transports were in great part compos(‘d of Christians, 
and the weak condition of Moslemairs army tilled them with fear. Many 
conspired to desert. Seizing the boats of their respective ycskcIs during tiie 
night, numbers esca])ed to Constcantiiiople, whi‘r(‘ they iiiforiin^d the emperor 
of the exact disposition of the whole Saracen force. Leo lost no lime in tak- 
ing advantage of the enemy’s embarrassments. P’ire-ships werc^ sent with a 
favourable wind among the transports, while ships of war, furnished witli 
engines ft»r tlirowing Creek lire, increased the eoiifusion. This bold attack 
was successful, and a jiart of the naval force of the Sai’acens was desti-oycd. 
Some ships fell a jirey to the flames, some were driven on shore, and some 
were captured by tlic Byzantine squadron. 

Tile blockade w'as now at an end, for Moslemah’s troojis were dying from 
want, wliile the besieged were living in ])lenty ; but the Saracen obstinately 
])(‘rsisted in maintaining possession of his camp in Europe. Jt was not until 
his foraging parlies weixj re])catedly cut off, and all the boasts of burden were 
consumed as food, that lie consented to allow the standard of the ])roj)het to 
retreat before the ( ■liristiaiis. The remains of his army were imibarked in 
the relics of tlie fleet, and on tlie 15th of August, 718, Moslemali raised the 
siege, after ruining one of tlie finest armies the Saracens ever assembled, by 
’ obstinately persisting in a hojieless undertaking. 'I'lic troo)»s were landed 
at Proiionnesus, and marched back to Damascus, through Asia ]Minor; but 
the fleet encountered a violent storm in passing through the Archipelago. 
'I'he dispersed sliips were pursued by the (jreeks of the islands, and so many 
w'ere lost or captured that only five of the Syrian squadron returned home. 

Few military details concerning Leo’s defence of C^instantinoplo have 
been preserved, but there can bo no doubt that it was one of the m()st brill- 
iant exploits of a warlike age. 

Tlie vanity of Gallic writers has inagnified the. success of Oharles Martel 
over a plundering expedition of the Spanish Arabs into a marvellous victory, 
and attributed the deliverance of Europe from the Saracen yoke to the valour 
of the Franks. A veil has been throwm over the talents and courage of Leo, 
a soldier of fortune, ju^ seated on the imperial throne, wlio deleaied the 

On the 8th of October, according to Theophanes.i] 
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long-planned schemes of conquest of the caliphs Welid and Suleiman. It is 
unfortunate that we have no Isaurian literature.* 

The world-historical importance of this event cannot be too highly 
esteemed. The Arabian onslaught had reached its climax. Byzantium, and 
its emperor who had thrown it off, had rescued Christianity and Western 
civilisation. Still to-day in the Acathistus-hymn the orthodox church thanks 
the tliree great lioroes Heraclius, Constantine IV, and Leo III for the rescues 
from the Avara, the Persian, and the Arab dangers. 

The catastrophe of Mosleniah’s army, and the state of the c.alipliate dur- 
ing the reigns of Omar II and Yazid II, relieved the empire from all imme- 
diate danger, and Leo was enabled to pursue his schemes for reorganising 
the army and defending his dominions against future invasions. Tlie war 
was languidly carried on for some 3’^ears, and the Saracens were gradually 
expelled from most of their conquests beyond Mount Taurus. In the year 
726, Leo was embarrassed by seditions and rebellions, caused by his decrees 
again.st image- w'orsh ip. Hisham seized the opportunity, and sent two 

powerful armies to invtide the empire. Ctesarea was taken by Mosleinah ; 
’while another army, under Moaw-yah, pushing forward, laid siege to Nicaea. 
Leo was well pleased to see the Saracens consume their resources in attack' 
ing a distant fortress ; but though they were repulsed before Niciea, they 
retreated without serious loss, carrying off immense plunder. The plunder- 
ing excursions of the Arabs were frequently renewed by land and sea. In 
one of these expeditions, the celebrated Sid-al-Battal carried off an individual 
who was set up b^’’ the Saracens as a pretender to the Byzantine throne, 
under the pretext that he w^as Tiberius, the son of Justinian 11. Two sons 
of the caliph appeared more than once at the head of the invading armies. 
In the year 739 the Saracen forces poured into Asia Minor in immense num- 
bers, with all their early 
energy. Leo, who had 
taken the coniinand of the 
Byzantine army, accom- 
panied b}' bis son Con- 
stantine, marched to meet 
Sid-al-Battal, whose great 
fame rendered him the 
most dangerous euemy. 
A battle took phice at 
Acroinon, in the Anatolic 
theme, in which the Sara-* 
cens were totally defeated. 
The valiant Sid, the most 
renowned champion of Is- 
lainism, perished on the 
field ; but the fame of his 
exploits has filled many 
An Eighth Century Galley volumes of Moslem ro- 

mance, and furnished 

some of the talcs that have adorned the memory of the Cid of Spain, three 
hundred yeiirs after the victory of Leo. The Western Christians have robbed 
the Byzantine Empire of its glory in every way. After this defeat the Sara- 
cen power ceased to be formidable to the empire, cuntil the energy of the 
caliphate was revived by the vigorous administration of the Abbassides, who 
succeeded the Omayyads in 750. 
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Leo’s victories over the Mohammedans were an indispensable step to the 
establishment of his personal authority. But the measures of administrative 
wisdom which rendered his reign a new era in Roman history, are its most 
important feature in the annals of the human race. 


KKVOLT AGAINST LEO 

The whole policy of Leo's reign has been estimated by his ecclesias- 
tical reforms. These have been severely judged by all histcnians, and they 
appear to have encountered a violent opposition from a large portion of his 
subjects. The general dissatisfaction has preserved sufficient autlieutic in- 
formation to allow of a candid examination of the merits and erms of Ins 
policy. 

Leo commenced his ecclesiastical reforms in the year l»y an edict 
ordering all pictures in churches to be placed so high as to prevent the people 
from kissing themd and prohibiting prostratu>n before these sy in hols, or any 
act of public worship being addressed to them. Against this moderate edict 
of the emperor, the patriarch German us and the pof>e Gregory 1 1 made 
strong representations. The despotic principles of Loo’s adininistratioii, and 
the severe measures of centralisation which he enforced as the means of 
reorganising the public service, created many additional enemies to his gov- 
ernment, as is hereafter more fully shown. 

The rebellion of the inhabitants of (jreeco, which occurred in the year 
727, seems to have originated in a dissatisfaction with the fiscal and. admin- 
istrative reforms of Leo, to which local circumstances, unnoticed by histori- 
ans, gave peculiar violence, and which the ediett against image-worship fanned 
into a flame. The unanimity of all classes, and the violence of the popular 
zeal ill favour of their local privileges and superstitions, suggested the hope 
of tleihroiiing Leo, and placing a (xreek on the throne of Coiislaiitiiiople. A 
naval expedition, composed of the imperial fleet in the Cyclades, and attended 
by an army from the continent, was fitted out to atta(;k tlie capital. Agalli- 
aiius, who commanded the imperial forces stationed to watch the Slavonians 
settled in Greece, was placed at th« head of the army destined to assail the 
coiKpieror of the Saracens. The name of the new emperor was Cosmas. In 
the month of April the Greek fleet appeared before Constantinople. It socm 
appeanid that the Greeks, confiding in the goodness of their cause, had 
greatly overrated their own valour and strength, or strangely overlooked 
the resources of the iconoclasts. Leo met the fleet as it approached his 
capital, and completely defeated it. Agalliaiiiis, with the spirit of a licro, 
when he saw the utter ruin of the enterprise, plunged fully armed into the 
sea rather than surrender. Cosmas was taken prisoner, with another leader, 
and immediately beheaded. Leo, however, treated the mass of the prisoners 
with mildness. 

The opposition Leo encountered only confirmed him in his persuasion 
tliat it was indispensably necessary to increase the power of the central gov- 
ernment in the provinces. As he was sincerely attached to the opinions, of 
the iconoclasts, he was led to connect his ecclesiastical reforms w'itli his politi- 
cal measures, and to pursue both with additional zeal. In order to secure 
tlio active support of all the officers of the administration, and exclude all 
image- worshippers, from ^ow^er, he convoked an assembly, called a silentium, 

U According to Hefele « this commonly accepted statement is not true, since Leo’s first order 
was the total abolition of images.] 
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consisting of the senators and the highest functionaries in the church and 
state. In this solemn manner it was decreed that images were to be removed 
from all the churches throughout the empire. 

Gregory II sent Leo strong representations against his first edicts on the 
subject of image-worship, and after the silentium he repeated these representa- 
tions, and entered on a more decided course of opposition to the emperor’s 
ecclesiastical reforms, being then convinced that there was no hope of Leo 
abandoning liis lieretical opinions. It seems that Italy, like the rest of the 
empire, had esisajHid in some degree from the oppressive burden of imperial 
taxation during the anarchy tliat preceded Leo’s election. But the defeat 
of the Saracens before Constantinople had been followed by the re-establish- 
ment of the fiscal system. To overcome the opposition now made to tlie 
financial and ecclesiastical reforms, the exarch Paul was ordered to march to 
Rome and HU})port Marinus, the duke, who found himself unable to contend 
against the pa])iil influence. 

The whole of central Italy burst into rebellion at this demonstration 
against its civil and religious interests. The exarch -was compelled to shut 
himself up in liavonna ; for the cities of Ital}*, instead of obeying the imperial 
officers, elected magistrates of their own, on whom tliey conferred, in some 
cases, the title of duke. Assemblies were held, and the project of electing 
an emperor of the West was adopted ; but the unfortunate result of the 
rebellion of Greece dam]H>d the courage of the Italians ; and though a rebel, 
named Tiberius Petasius, rcjally assumed the purple in Tuscany, he was 
easily defeated and slain by Eutychius, who succeeded Paul as exarch of 
Ravenna. Liuti)rand, king of the Lombards, taking advantage of tlicse dis- 
sensions, invaded the imperial territory, and giiincd possession of Ravenna ; 
but Gregory, who saw the necessity of saving the country from the Lom- 
bards and from anarchy, wrote to IJrsus the duke of Venice, one of liis 
warm j^artisans, and persuaded liim to join Eutychius. The Lombards were 
defeated by the B3’’zantine troops, Ravenna was recovered, and Eutychius 
enteriHl Rome with a victorious army. Gregory died in 781. Though he 
excited the Italian cities to resist the imperial power, and approved of the 
measures they adopted for 8tO])ping the remittance of their taxes to Con- 
stantinojde, he docs not appear to have rdopted an\^ measures fc>r declaring 
Romo indei)endent. 

From 788 A.i)., the cit}'^ of Rome enjo^^ed political independence inider 
the guidance and protection of the popes ; but the officers of the Byzantine 
emperors were allowed to reside in the cit}', justice was publicly administered 
by Byzantine judges, and the supremacy of the Eastern Empire w'as still 
recognis(‘.d. So comidetely, how'cver, had Gregoiy HI thrown off his alle- 
giance, that he entered into negotiations with Charles Martel, in order to 
induce that ])Owerful prince to take an active part in the affairs of Italy. 
The pope was now a nmeh more powerful pci'sonage than the exarch of 
Ravenna, for the cities of central Italy, which had assumed the control of 
their local government, entrusted the conduct of their external political rela- 
tions to the care of Gregory, who thus lield the balance of powder between 
the Eastern emperor and the liOmbard king. In tlie j'ear 742, while Con- 
stantine V, the son of Loo, was engaged with a civil w^ar, the Lombards 
were on the eve of conquering Ravenna, Vmt Pope Zaoharias threw the whole 
of the Latin influence into the Byzantine scale, and enabled the exarch to 
maintain his position until the year 751, when AUtnlf, king of the Lom- 
bards, captured Ravenna. The exarch retired to Naples, and the authority 
of the Byzantine emperors in central Italy ended." 
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Leo III died in 741. ^ He was succeeded by his son Constantine V, called 
Copronymus, whom he had crowned emperor in the year 720, and married 
to Irene, the daughter of the khan of the Khazars, thirteen years later. 
Before proceeding with the later reigns, we must pause to consider that 
great and bloody controversy which brought Christianity into contempt as 
idolatrous before the Mohammedans, and split the church, or rather split 
the laity from the church. It was the laity which was non-idolatrous ; it 
was the church that clung to the sanctity and active pow(T of images and 
even of relics. The subject is considered at more length under the lii story 
of the papacy, but cannot be omitted here, since it luid its rise m that 
enlightened and fearless Leo Isauriciis, who dared to bo consistent even to 
the point of barbarity.® 

THE ICONOCLASTS 

Since the twelfth year of the Hegira (034 a d.) tlic haml of lahniaol had 
lain heavily on the world, nevertheless the rod of the task i mister liad in 
certain respects been useful to the Byzantine Empire, es])ei.ially in tlic in- 
terior. Senseless despotism, careless dissimulation, and utter incoin2)ctenco 
could not assert themselves for long on the tlirone. Tliis resulted in a 
succession of brave soldiers ascending the throne — Byzantine autocrats 
since the time of Islam had on an average really been stronger than their 
predecessors — and in the reigning families rapidly detaching themselves. 
VVhen one or the other dynasty tended to the Merovingian tyj)e, it only lasted 
for a short time. Amongst the families whitdi under Islam wore the crown of 
Byzantium, the one founded by Leo Isauriciis (717-741 ) occupied a prominent 
position; after Justinian it was second in the order of Byzantine dynasties. 

Leo Isauricus, a man of liumble birth, who rose from the rank of a com- 
mon soldier to tlmt of a general, and his son Conslantine V on whom party 
fooling bestowed the opprobrious nickname of Copronyinns, were brave men, 
but tliey reduced the cliuroli and tlio people to servitude as their predecessors 
had done, and perhaps even more ruthlessly, as is proved by their iconoclastic 
proceedings. Certainly in the beginning of the agitation now in question, 
they were not wanting in a motive which appeared just, and perliaps was 
so for a time. In consccpieiice oi tlie terrible oppression exercised by the 
government authorities, and the spiritual stagnation wliiidi generally arises 
from this source, the Byzantine nation had grown accustomed to siiperliciality 
in religion and, as a consequence, to a worship of images which reached a 
point at whicli Christianity seemed about to sink back into Hellenism. 

On this important matter, whicli was frequently a source of great danger 
in the course of the century, Pope Gregory I established an unalterable rule. 
Bishop Serenus of Massilia (Marseilles), having observed that many of his 
liarishioners worshipped the images whicli had been brought into the cathe- 
dral, cast them out and destroyed them. Gregory I commended the zeal with 
wliich Serenus had forbidden divine honours to be paid to the Avork of human 
hands, but at the same time censured him for having destroyed the images. 
He also referred to the reason given by other Fathers before him, and hy 
Paulinus of Nola in particular ; he writes, “ the churches are decorated ivitli 
images so that those who do not know the alphabet may see represented on 
the wall that which they cannot read in the Scriptures.” 

June, 741, is the date usually assigned to Leo’s death, but Bury* thinks 
made a miscaleulation, and he reckons from a solar eclipse and an Easter date, that Leo s oe 
actually occurred in 740.] 
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This is the rule of the Catholic church — the places of worship must bo 
decorated and these decorations respected. Woe betide him who lays bauds 
on them. But tlie image must not be mistaken for that which it represents, 
it must not be treated as a thing divine. But according to reliable proofs still 
extant, the Greeks of the eighth and ninth centuries did not confine them- 
selves within these limits ; they became iconodules, as the majority of them 
remain to this day. 

The abuse just referred to aroused the calculating ambition of a very 
powerful and lioslile neighbour, according to tlie chronicler Theophancs. 
The calipli Yazid II, son of Abdiil-Malik (720-724) successor to Omar II, 
issued a decree that all images should be forcibly re- 
moved from the Christian churches of his empire. 

This occurred in 72il, three years beftire Leo Isauricus 
first prohibited the use of them. Up to that time 
the Moslem ruler had not interfered in the worship 
of his Christian subjects, who had enjoyed without 
molestation the same privileges as the Jews. The 
conduct of Yazid, on the contrary, gave rise to the 
idea that lienceforth the caliphs would treat iconolatr}^ 
as idolatry, and that those who adhered to the j>ractice 
would fall under his displeasure, whether within or 
beyond the dominions of the caliphate. The above 
command therefore contained a hidden declaration of 
war against the Byzantine' Empire. 

Such was the state of affairs when Leo Tsauricus 
detorniined to take the lead and to wrest from the 
hereditary enemy of the Byzantine crown the weapons 
which he wished to use against it. In 720 he issued 
his first decree against images ; it was moderate in 
tone, prostration before them being alone prohibited. 

A few bisliops, partisans of Leo, began to remove tiiii 
images from their churches. When this became known 
the people rebelled, but Leo subdued them by force. 

After this, under Leo and under his son C.-onstaii- 
tine Copronymus (741-775), blow after*' blow was 
dealt. In 729 Leo summoned a conclave .and in- 
vited the patriarch German us, a man who had almost 
reached the extreme limit of human age, to attend. 

A law was submitted ordering that the images should 
be removeii from all churches and the painted w'alls 
whitewashed. When required to ratify it, the patri- 
arch declared he would rather resign his office. He 
was taken at his word, exiled to a neiglibouring state, and the vacant see was 
conferred on the priest Anastasius, a wdlling tool. All bishops of the realm 
were obliged to submit to the new law; the few who resisted were deposed. 

Presently no sacred images were to be seen in the cliurelics or in any 
otlier places. Over the iron gates of the imperial palace was a beautiful 
image of Christ, reputed to perform miracles, which was specially revered. 
The emperor ordered its removal. Blood was shed in the execution of this 
order. When a soldier at Leo’s command mounted on the castle gate, and 
was about to deal the first blow at the linage,^ a crowd of furious women 
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flung themselves upon him, and palled down the ladder on which ho was 
standing. Tlie soldier fell to the ground and was immediately murdered by 
the mob. Thereupon the rioters rushed to the archbishop’s residence, bent 
on destroying it, and on stoning the patriarch Anastasius ; but the latter fled 
to the imperial palace. Meanwhile Leo had taken the necessary precautions : 
the body-guard rushed out and attacked the insurgents ; those who resisted 
were killed or taken prisoners. Leo had gained the victory, and until his 
death in 741, no one dared to disturb the public peace. 


ICOXOCLASM AFTER LEO 


After loco’s death, conspiracies broke out against (’onstantine, his 
successor. 'J’hese he defeated though with difticiilty, and his discovery 
that a party in the church, the Byzantine monks, were 
defending the ancient custom with invincible obstinacy 
and thus supporting his adversaries, changed his struggle 
against iconolatry into ceaseless strife witli the monas- 
teries and all other typical forms of Christianity, 
and with the churcli itself and its mysteries. 
Events such as occurred at the time of tlie 
Reformation and in the eighteenth century now 
took place. The magistrates received orders to 
suppress all monasteries, many were demolished, 
others were converted into stables for the cavalry 
and camps for the infantry ; the few that remained 
were not allowed to receive novices. The expelled 
monks had to lay aside their distinctive garb and 
dress like other people; the emperor compelled 
some to marry, nor did he spar(j tliem the weapon 
of ridicule. On one occasion he caused a num- 
ber of monks, each leading a nun by the hand, to 
marcli iij) and down the liippodrome, where they 
were by the jeers of the multitude. 

Under the influence of such i)roccedings a 
peculiar spirit developed in th(i court, which was 
composed not only of soldiers and oflicials but also 
of the wealthy and pleasure-loving classes, a spirit 
which we can only compare to the freemasonry of 
a later day, or to the Bavarian illuminati of the 
eighteenth century. 

The throne was everything, the church appar- 
ently nothing. For the second time tlie popedom of the Ciesars had reached 
a climax, not, as in the days of Justinian, under tlie form of ])iety, but under 
that of ciiliglitcnmcnt. The Greek bishops patiently bore their yoke, there 
were no more monks, the glory of the empire dazzled tlie world, for Constan- 
tine was a fortunate ruler and a soldier crowned with glory, having overeoiii . 
the Saracens and the Bulgarians, the enemies of the empire, in many battles. 
During liis long reign there arose a race who were acquainted with cloisters 
and monks only by hearsay, and had experience of nothing but freemasonry and 
illuminati, / 

Nevertheless, after having asserted its authority for half a century, the 
iconoclastic party succumbed and finally disappeared without leaving a trace. 

H. W. — VOL. VII. p 
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Two causes were mainly instrumental in bringing about this remarkable 
conclusion. First, the iuflueuce of the head of Christendom. In 726 and 
729, when Leo proceeded to take steps against the icons, he had been vig- 
orously opposed by Pope Gregor}^ II (715-7tSl). Gregory’s successors con- 
tinued the opposition and, when the house of Isauricus obstinately refused 
justice, a breach ensued with Byzantium. The discovery that in spite of all 
display of violence the Byzantine court must end by yielding, as soon as the 
Eastern church or even part of it sided in earnest with the see of St. Peter, 
first made in the dogmatic disputes of the fourth and fifth centuries, once 
more stood revealed. 

Now for tlie second cause. Amongst the Byzantines there arose a great 
man, capable of gathering all elements favourable to the cause of ecclesias- 
tical liberty, hitherto dispersed over the whole of the Eastern Empire, into 
one centre, and thus bringing them into practical touch with Rome. This 
was Theodore, abbot of the monastery of Studion, in Constantinople. With 
the exception of a brief victory, embittered by that unworthy woman, the 
empress Irene, under whose dominion it took jdace (789-802'), and in which 
the adherents of icoiiolatry, or rather the defenders of ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence, were unable to exert any political influence, the life of Theodore 
was spent in a perpetual struggle, in which he displayed incomparable stoi- 
cism and the highest abilit}’. lie died in 826. 

The cause which he had csi)oused with all the strength of a great soul, 
triumphed after his death and through the seed wliich he had sown. In one 
respect its triumph was com})letc, in another, partial only. On the 19th of 
February, 842, the patriarch Methodius of Constantinople sot the final seal 
on the right of images in places of worsliip, by the institution of the feast of 
Orthodoxy. With the icons, unfortunately, the deplorable abuse already 
mentioned returned. Meanwhile it must be noted that in the course of the 
contest the Frankish church had repeatedly and energetically upheld the 
principles laid down by Poi)e Gregory I with regard to church disciifline. 

Oi)positiori to the powder which the emperor exercised on the subject of 
images, was only part of the plan which Theodore Studita pursued; the 
church and the })eople were also to be protected from the tyranny of the 
throne. The empress Irene, no doubt n4 the instigation of the ijarty of 
Theodore, without whose support she would never have maintained her 
power, remitted some of the most oppressive 'taxes ; and the emperor Nice- 
phorus, by w'hom Irene w’as overthrown in 802, and who, although out of 
fear of Irene’s legislation he tolerated the images, evidently trod from the 
first in the steps of Leo Isauricus and his son Constantine Copronymus, 
forthwith restored the full weicflit of the old taxation. ^ 


TUB KEir.N OF CONSTANTINE V (COPRONYMUS) (741-775 A.D.) 

In a long reign of thirty-four years, the son and successor of Leo, Con- 
stantine V, suniamed Copronymus, attacked wdth less temperate zeal the 
images or idols of the church. Their votaries have exhausted the bitterness 
of religious gall, in their portrait of this spotted panther, this antichrist, 
this flying dragon of the serpent’s seed, -wlio surpassed the vices of Ela- 
gabalus and Nero. His reign wiis a long butchery of whatever -was most 
noble, or holy, or innocent in his empire. In person *the emperor assisted at 
the execution of his victims, surveyed their agonies, listened to their groans, 
and indulged, without satiating, bis appetite for blood ; a plate of noses was 
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accepted as a grateful offering, and his domestics were often scourged or 
mutilated by the royal hand. His surname was derived from his- poTlutiou 
of his baptismal font. The infant might be excused ; but the manly pleas- 
ures of Copronymus degraded him below the level of a brute. 

In his religion, the iconoclast was a heretic, a Jew, a Mohammedan, a 
pagan, and an atheist; and his belief of an invisible j)ower could be dis- 
covered only ill his magic rites, human victims, and nocturnal sacrifices to 
Venus and the demons of antiquity. His life was stained with the most 
opposite vices, and the ulcers which covered his body anticipated before 
his death the sentiment of hell torture. Of these accusations, Avhich we have 
so patiently copied, a part is refuted by its own absurdity ; and in tlas 
private anecdotes of the life of princes, the lie is more easy as the detection 
is more difficult. Without adopting tlie pernicious maxim, thjit wlitr**. much 
is alleged, something must be true, we can liowever discern, tluit ( amstantine V 
was dissolute and cruel. Calumny is more prone to exaggerate than to 
invent; and her licentious tongue is clieckod in some measure by tlur expe- 
rience of the age and country to which slie appeals. Of the liishnps and 
monks, the generals and magistrates, who are said to have snlTerod iindor 
liis reign, the numbers are recorded, the names were conspicuous, the execu- 
tion was public, the mutilation visible and permanent. 


GOVERNMENT OF COPRONYMUS; THE SARACEN WARS 

The Catholics hatcjd the person and government of Copronymus; but 
even their hatred is a proof of their oppression. They dissemble the prov- 
ocations which might excuse or justify his rigtiur; but even these provoca- 
tions must gradually inflame his resentment, and harden his tcmipcr in the 
use or the abuse of despotism. Yet the character of the lifth Constantine 
was not devoid of merit, nor did his government always desc'rve the curses 
or the conteiniit of the Greeks. From the confession of his ciKunies, we 
arc informed of the restoration of an ancient aqueduct, of the redtimplion 
of twenty-five hundred captives, of tlie uncommon plenty of the times, and of 
the new colonies with which ho rc-pcopled Constantinople and tlie Thracian 
cities. They reluctantly praise his activity and courage ; lie was on horse- 
back in the held at the head of his legions ; and althougli the fortune of his 
arms was various, he triumphed by sea and land, on the Euphrates and the 
Danube, in civiP and barbarian war. Heretical praise must bo cast into 
the scale, to counterbalance the weight of orthodox invective. The icono- 
clasts revered the virtues of the prince; forty years after liis denth, they still 
prayed before the tomb of the saint. A miraculous vision was propagated 
by fanaticism or fraud ; and the Christian hero apjicared on a milk-white 
steed, brandishing his lance against the pagans of Bulgaria: “An absurd 
fable,” says the Catholic historian, “since Copronymus is chained with the 
demons in the abyss of hell.”fl^ 

Constantine liad no sooner found himself firmly established on tli(5 throne 
than he devoted his attention to completing the organisation of the ompiu 
traced out by his father. The constant attacks of the Saracens and Bulga- 
rians called him frequently to the head of his armies, for the state of society 
rendered it dangerous to entrust large forces to the command of a subject. 
In the Byzantine Empire few individuals had Jiny scruple in violating the 

[» His brother-in-law Artavasdos rebelled shorUy after his accession and held ConstanUnople 
for two years before he could be expelled and imprisoned in a monastery.] 
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political constitution of their country, if by so doing they could increase 
their own power. 

The incursions of the Saracens first required to be repressed. The em- 
pire of the caliphs was already distracted by the civil wars which preceded 
the fall of the Oinayyad dynasty. Constantine took advantage of these 
troubles. He reconquered Germaiiicia and Doliche, and occupied for a time 
a considerable part of Commagene. The Saracens attempted to indemnify 
themselves for these losses by the conquest of Cyprus. This island appears 
to have been reconquered by Leo 111, for it had been abandoned to tlie 
Mohammedans l)y J ustiniaii ll . The fleet of the cali})h sailed from Alexandria, 
and landed an army at the i)ort of Cerameia ; but the fleet of the Cibyraiot 
theme arrived in time to blockade the enemy’s ships, and of a thousand 
Moliammedan vessels three only escaped (748 a.d.). Tlie war was continued. 
Tlie Saracens invaded the empire almost every summer, but these incursions 
led to no permanent conquests. The mildness and tolerant government of 
tlie emperor of Romania (for that name began now to be applied to the jiart 
of Asia Minor belonging to the Hyzantine Empire) was so celebrated in the 
East, in sjiite of his juTseontion of the irnage-worshipjiers at (knistantino- 
ple, that many Christians escaped by sea from the dominions of the caliph 
Alniansur to settle in those of Constantine. 


WARS WITH BULOAPwTA 

The vicinity of the Rulgarians to (\>iistantinoj)le rendered thorn more 
dangerous enemies than the Saracens, though their power was mucii inferior. 
To resist their incursions, Constantine gradually repaired all the fortifica- 
tions oi the towns on the northern frontier, and then commenced fortifying 
the passi?s, until the Rulgarians found their predatory incursions attended 
with loss instead (»f gain. The king (Korinisos] invaded the emj)ire with a 
powerful army. 'J'lui Rulgarians carried their ravages u]) to the long wall ; 
but though tlicy derived assistance from the numerous Slavonian colonies 
settled in Thrace, tlujy were defeated, and driven back into their own terri- 
tory with great slaughter (7f)7 A.D.).^ • 

(^)nstanLim' was always ready to carry the war into their territory. The 
dillicultics of his entciqu-ise were great, and he suffered several defeats ; hut 
his military talents and iierseveriiig energy prevented the Rulgarians from 
profiting by any ]»arlial success they obtained, and he soon regained the 
superiority. In tlie campaigns of 7(50, 763, and 765, Constantine marclied 
far into Rnlgaria, and carried off immense booty. In the year 766 he 
intended to complete; the conquest of the country by opening the campaign 
at the commencement of spring. His fleet, which consisted of twenty-six 
liundrod vessels, in whieli bo had embarked a considerable body of infantry 
in order to enter tin; Danube, was assailed by one of tliose furious storms 
that often sweep the Euxine. The force which the emperor expected would 
soon render him master of Bulgaria was suddenly ruined. The shores of 
the Rhick Sea were covered with the wrecks of liis sliips and tlie bodies 
of his soldiers. Constantine immediately abandoned all thought of continu- 
ing the campaign, and employed his whole army in alleviating the calamity 
to the survivors, and in securing Christian burial and funeral honours to the 
dead., A truce was concluded witli the enemy, and tl^e Roman army beheld 


[1 So Nicppliorus^- says, but Tlu'opbanes# says they returned unmolested.] 
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the emperor as eager to employ their services in the cause of humiinity aiul 
religion, as he had ever been to leail them to the iiehl of glory and coiumest 
His conduct on this occasion gained him as much popularity with tlio people 
of Constantinople as with the troops. ^ ^ 

In the year 774 lie again assembled an army of eiglity thousand nu*n, 
accompanied by a fleet of two thousand transports, and invaded IJulgaria! 
The Bulgarian monandi [Telerig] concluded a treaty of ja'ace — which,' how- 
ever, was broken as soon as (kuistautiiie returned to liis capital, l*ut the 
emperor was not unprepared, and the moment he lieard that the enemy had 
laid siege to Verzetia, one of the fortresses he had eonstnieted defend 
the frontier, he quitted Constantinople in the month of Oedobm-, jiml, fallijig 
suddenly on tlie ])csiegers, routed tlieir army witli great slanghti^:-. The fol- 
lowing year liis army w'as again ready to take the tield ; hut as ( iHi.siantine 
was on his w'ay to join it lie was attacked by a mortal illness, whieh com- 
]»elUHl him to retrace his steps. Having embarked at Selyinhria, in order to 
reach Constantinople with as little fatigue as possible, ho dird on hoard the 
Vi!ssel at tlie castle of Strongylo, just as he readied the walls of liis capital, 
oil tli(i 2yrd of- September (775). 

Tlie long wav witli tlie Bnlgfirians had been caiTi«*»l on rather witli tlie 
ohji^ct of securing tranquillity to the nortliern proviiurcs of tlu^ emjure, than 
from ail}’’ desire of a barren conquest. Tlie n(*ecNsit y of rcilucing the Slavo- 
nian colonies in Tliraeo and Macedonia to complete idxxlifMiet^ to tlu^ centi’al 
administration, and of secluding them from all political commuiiicalion with 
one another, or with their countrymen in Bulgaria, Sc.rvia, and Dalmatia, 
im})osed on the emperor tlie necessity of maintaining strong hiuiiesof troojis, 
and suggested the poli(;y of forming a line of (ircck towns and Asiatic 
eolonii’S along the northern frontier of the, empire. VVlieii this was done, 
(Constantine l/egan to root out the brigandage, whicli laid greatly (‘xtcuded 
itself during the anarchy whiidi preceded his fathers deetion, and wliich Leo 
had never been able to (^xterniinate. Numerous hands lived liy plunder, 
in a state of indeiiendenee, within the hounds of the em]»ire. They were 
called Skaiuars. (Jonstantiue rooted out these hands. A celebrated chief of 
the , Skaiuars was publicly executed at Constantinople witli the greatiist hiir- 
harity, his living body being diss^ipeled by surgeons after the ami)Utiition of 
his liands and feet. 

Tlie habitual barbarity of legal punishments in the Bvzantim; Knq)ir(i can 
liardly relieve the nicmoiy of Constantine from the rejiroadi of cruelty, wliidi 
this punishment proves he xvas ready to enqiloy against the enemies of his 
authoi’ity, whether brigands or image-worshippers. His error, therefore, 
'was not only passing laws against liberty of conscience — whieh was a fault 
in accordance with the spirit of the age — but in carrying these laws into 
execution witli a cruelty offensive to human feelings. Yet on many occasions 
Constantino gave proofs of liumanity, as \vi*.ll as of a desire to protect his 
subjects. The Slavonians on tlic coast of Tlirace, luiving htted out some 
piratical vessels, carried off many of the inhabitants of Teiiodos, linbros, and 
Sainothrace, to sell them as slaves. The emperor on this occasion ransomed 
twenty-five Imndred of his subjects, preferring to lower his own dignity hy 
paying tribute to the pirates, rather than allow those who hxjktHl to him 
ibr protection to pine away their lives in liopeless misery. No oilier act 
of his reign shows so much real greatness of mind as this. He also concluded 
the convention witli t^e Saracens for an exchange of prisoners, which has 
been already mentioned — one of tlie earliest examples of the exchanges 
between the Moliamiuedans and the Christians, whieh afterwards became 
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frequeut on the Byzantine frontiers. Man was exchanged for man, woman for 
woman, and cliild for child. These conventions tended to save the lives of 
innumerable prisoners, and rendered the future wars between the Saracens 
and the Romans less barbarous. 

Constantine was active in his internal administration, and his schemes for 
improving the condition of the inhabitants of his empire were carried out 
on a far more gigantic scale than modern governments have considered prac- 
ticable. On(^ of his plans for reviving agriculture in uncultivated districts 
was by re-p«H)pling them with colonies of emigrants, to whom he secured 
favourable conditions and efli(?ient protection. As usual under such circum- 
staiices, we find years of famine and identy alternating in close succession. 
Yet the bitterest enemy of Constantine, the abbot Theo[)hanes, confesses 
that his reign was (me of general abundance. It is true, he reproaches him 
with loading the huHl)andmcn witli taxt^s ; but he also accuses him of being 
a new Midas, who made gold so common that it b(M-ame ch(*ai). Tlie abbot’s 
political economy, it must be confessed, is not so orthodox as his calumny. 

TJie time and attention of Constantine, during his whole reign, Avere prin- 
cipally engag(?d in military occupations. In the eyes of his contemporaries 
he was judged by his military conduct. Ilis strategic abilities and indefati- 
gable activity wei-e th(j most striking characteristics of his administration. 
His caiMimigns, Ijis linancial uKrasiires, and the abundance they created, were 
known to all ; but his ecclesiastical policy affected comparatively IW. Yet 
by that })olicy Ids reign lias hc(*n exclusively judged and condemned in 
modern times. The grounds of the condemnation are unjust. He has not, 
like his fathcjr, the iiHuit of having saved an empire from ruin; hut he 
may claim the honour of perfecting the reforms planned by Ids father, and 
of re-establishing the military pow(n* of the Roman Empire on a basis that 
perp(diiatt‘d Byzantine supremacy for several centuries. Hitherto historians 
liave treated the events of bis reign as an accidental assemblage (»f hiets ; but 
surely, if ho is to be rendered responsible for llui j)erseeiilion of the image- 
w'orshippers, in whieh he took comparatively little i)art, he deserves credit 
for his military suec.csses and ])rosj)crous administration, since these were 
the result <»f Ids eonslaiit personal occupation. I’Jie idstory of his ecclesias- 
tical measures, howevtu*, really possess«?s a jlecp interest, for they retlect with 
accuracy the lc(*lings and ideas of millions of his subjects, as well as of the 
emperor. 


THE COUNCIL OF 7iA 

When his ])ower w'as consolidated, lie steadily pursued Ids father’s plans 
for eentralisiiig the luudesiastical administration of the emj)ire. 'ro prepare 
for tJio linal decision of tlie question, wdiich probably, in bis mind, related as 
much to the right of the emperor to govern the cliureb, as to the question 
whether pie.turi‘s wer<; tn be worshipped or not, he ordered the nudropolitans 
and arehl)isbo]»s to bold provincial synods, in order to discipline the people 
for the execution of the edicts he proposed to carry in a general council (»f 
the Eastern church. 

This general couueil was convoked at Constantinoi)le in the year 754. 
It was attended by ?j38 bishops, forndng the most numerous assembly of the 
Christian clergy which had ever been collected together for ecclesiastical 
legisliition. « 

Neitlier the pope nor the patriarchs of Antioch, Alexandria, and Jeru- 
salem sent representatives to this council, which was solely composed of the 
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Byzantine clergy, so that it had no right to assume the rank of an ecumen- 
ical council. Its decisions were all against image-worship, which it declared 
to be contrary to Scripture. It j)roclaimed tlie use of images and pictures 
in churches to be a pagan and anti-Christian practice, the abolition of which 
was necessary to avoid leading Christians into temptation. Even the use 
of the crucifix w'as condemned, on the ground that tlie only true symbol of 
the incarnation was the bread and wine which Christ liad coiiimanded to be 
received for the remission of sins. 

In its opposition to the Avorshij) of pictures, the council w’as led into the 
display of some animosity against painting itself ; and every attempt at 
embodying sacred subjects by what it styled the dead and accursed art, 
foolislily invented by the pagans, wiis strongly condemned. The common 
people were thus deprived of a source of ideas, which, though liable to abuse, 
tended in general to civilise their minds, and might awaken noble thoughts 
and religious aspirations. Wo may fully agree with the iconoclasts in the 
religious importance of not w’orshipping images, and not allowing the people 
to prostrate themselves on the pavements of churches before pictures of saints, 
whether said to be painted by human artists or miraculous agency ; while at 
the same time wc‘ think that the walls of the vestibules or porticoes of sacred 
edifices may with jirojiriety be adorned with picturi*s rejnesenting those 
sacred subjects most likely to awaken feelings of Cliristian charity. It is 
by embodying and ennobling tlie expression of feelings common to all man- 
kind, that modern artists can alone unite in th(*ir works that combination of 
truth with the gh)w of creative imagination which gives a divine stamp to 
many pagan works. 

There is nothing in the circ hj of liuinan affairs so democratic as art. The 
council of 754, how'cver, deemed tliat it was necessary to sac-rilice art to the 
purity of religion. “The godless art of painting” was proscribed. All 
who manufactured crucifixes or sacred paintings for worship, in public or 
])rivatc, wdictlier laymen or monks, were ordered to be excommunicated by 
the church and punislie<l by the state. At the same time, in order to guard 
against the indiscriminate destruction of sacred buildings and shrines pos- 
sessing valuable ornaineiits and rich plate and jewels, by iconoclastic zeal, or 
under its pndext, the council commanded tliat no alteration was to be made 
in existing ehurelics, without tl/e special permission of tlie patriarch and the 
emperor — a regulation bearing strong marks of the fiscal rapa(;ity of the 
central treasury of the Roman Empire. The bigotry of th(^ age w'as displayed 
in the nnatlicma ’wliicjli this council jironounccd against three of the most 
distinguished and virtuous advocates of imago-w'orsliip, (xermanus, the 
patriarch of Constantinople, George of Cyjirus, and John Damasceiius, the 
last of the fathers of the Greek church. The acts of this council, however, 
are only known from the garbled portions preserved by its (;nemies in the 
acts of the second council of Niciea and the hostile historians." 


LEO IV AND CONSTANTINE VI (775-707 A.D.) 

Leo IV, the son of the fifth, and the father of the sixth Con.^tantihe, 
was of a feeble constitution both of mind and body, and the principal care 
of his reign was the settlement of the succession. The association of the 
young Constantine was urged by the officious zeal of his subjects ; and the 
emperor, conscious of his decay, complied, after a jirndeiit hesitation, with 
their unanimous wishes. The royal infant, at the age of live years, was 
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crowned with his mother Irene ; and tlie national consent was ratified by 
every circumstance of pomp and solemnity that could dazzle the eyes, or 
bind the conscience, of the Greeks. An oath of fidelity was administered 
in the palace, the church, and the hippodrome, to the several orders of the 
state, who adjured the holy names of the son and mother of God. 

The first to swear, and the first to violate their oath, were the five sons 
of Copronymus by a second marriage ; and the story of these princes is 
singular and tragic. The right of primogeniture excluded them from the 
throne ; the injustice of their elder brother defrauded them of a legacy of 
amounting to about £2,000,000 ; some vain titles were not deemed a sufficient 
compensation for wealth and power ; and they repeatedly conspired against 
their nephew, before and after the death of his father (780). The first 
attempt Avas pardoned ; for tlie second offence they were condcinned to the 
ecclesiastical state ; and for the third treason, Nicephorus, the tddest and 
most guilty, was deprived of his eyes, and Ids four brothers, ('hristoplnjr, 
Nicetas, Anthemeus, and Eudoxas, were ])unished, as a milder sentence, by 
the amputation of their tongues. 

For himself, the emperor had cliosen a barbarian wife, the daughter of 
the khan of the Kha/ars ; but in the marriage of bis heir, he preferred an 
Athenian virgin, an or])han, seventeen years old, whose solo fortune must 
have consisted in licr personal accomjdishments. 1'he nuj)tials of Leo and 
Irene Avero celebrated Avitb i*oyal jxnnj); she soon ae(iuired the love and coii- 
lidtMico of a feeble liusband, and in his testament he (l(.H;lared tlie empress 
guardian of the lioman Avorld, and of their son (•onstantine VJ, Avho Avas no 
more than U^n years of age. During his childliood Irene most ably and 
assiduously dis(diarged, in her public administration, the duties of a faith ful 
mother ; and her zeal in the restoration of images has deservcMl the name 
aiul honours of a saint, Avhich she still occujiios in the Greek calendar. But 
the emperor attained tlie maturity of youth; the maternal yoke liocame 
more grievous : and he listened to the favourites of his oaa'u age, Avho shared 
his ])l(^asures and Avcrc aiiiliitioas of sharing his poAver. Thtdr reasons con- 
vinced liini of his right, their praises of his ability to nngii ; and be consented 
to rcAvard the services of Irene by a perpetual baiiisliinent to the isle of 
Sicily. But her vigilance and penetration easily disconcerted their rash jiro- 
jects ; a similar, or more severe, punishmeflt Avas retaliated on themselves 
and their advisers; and Irene inflicted on the ungrateful prince the chastise- 
ment of a boy. After this contest the mother and the son Avore at the head 
of two domestic factions ; and instejvd of mild influence and voluntary 
obedience, she lield in chains a captive and an enemy. The empress was 
overthrown by the abuse of victory ; the oath of fidelity Avhich she exacted 
to herself alone, was pronounced Avith reluctant murmurs ; and the bold re- 
fusal of the Armenian guards encouraged a free and general declaration that 
Constantine VI Avas the hiAvful emperor of the Romans. In this character 
he ascended liis hereditary throne, and dismissed Irene to a life of solitude 
and repose. 


THE EMPRESS IRENE 

A powerful conspiracy Avas formed for the restoration of Irene ; and the 
secret, though Avidely diffused, AA^as faithfully kept above eight months, till 
tlie emperor, suspicious of liis danger, escaped from (Constantinople, with 
the design of appealing to the i)rovinces and armies. BJ' this hasty flight, the 
empress was left on the brink of the precipice; yet before she implored 
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the mercy of her son, Ii*eno addressed a private epistle to the friends whom she 
had placed about liis person, with a menace tliat uiile.ss tlicy accomplished, 
she would reveal, their treason. Their fear rendered them ' intrepid ; they 
seized the emperor on the Asiatic shore, and he was transported to the por- 
phyry apartment of the palace where he had first seen the lij^ht. In the 
mind of Irene, ambition had stifled every sentiment of humanity and nature; 
and it was decreed in her bloody council tliat Constantine should he rendered 
incapable of the throne. The blind son of Irene survived many years, 
oppressed by the court, and forgotten by the w^orld; the Isaurian* dynasty 
was silently extinguished; and the memory of Constantine was recalled only 
by the nuptials of his daughter liuphrosyne with the emperor Michael Il.y 


IRENE AND ICONOCr.ASM 


The empress was known to favour imago-worshiii. The national vanity 
of the Creeks and the religious feelings of the orthodox i-iapiired tlie sanc- 
tion of a constitutional juiblic authority before the laws against image-wor- 
ship could he ojienly reiiealed. The Byzantine Empire liad at this time an 
(^cciesiastieal though not a iiolitical constitution. The will of tht^ sovcu’cign 
was alone insuilicituit to change an organic law, forming part of tlie ooolcsi- 
astieal administration of the empire. It was neticssary to convoke a general 
council to legalise image-worship; and t(» render such a eouneil a lit instru- 
ment for the proposed revolution, much arrangement was necessary. No 
])ersoii was ever endued with greater talents for removing opp(>sition and 
eoneiliatiiig personal su])])orfc than the empress. The patriareli Paul, a de- ^ 
eided iconoclast, was induced to resign, and (Uselaro that lie repented of his 
hostility to image-worship, heijause it had tmt oil the chiireh of Constantinople 
from eommuiiioii witli the rest of the Christian W'orld. 'J'his declaration 
]»oiiit.ed out tlie necessity of luildiiig a general council in order to re-establish 
that eoniiii union. 


The crisis requir(?(l a new patriarch of stainless eharactcj’, great ability, 
and pm'fect aequaiiitancc with the Jiarty connections and individual charac- 
ters of the leading bishops. Noj[>erson could be selected fnmi among the 
dignitaries of the eliiircli who ha<l been generally appointed hy i(ton()elast 
eiiqierors. The choice of Irene fell on a civiliaji — Tarasius, the ehief seere- 
lary of the imperial cabinet, — a man of Jiohle birth, considerable popularity, 


and a high reputation for learning and probity. 

Tlie iconoclasts Avere still strong in the capital, and the ojiposilion of the 
soldiery wiis excited by the dotermination of Tarasius to re-ostahlish imago- 
w'orsliip. They openly declared that they would not alloAV a (*ouiieil of tho 
church to lie held, nor permit the ecclesiastics of their jiarty to he unjustly 
treated by tho court. More than one tumult w'arned the empress tliat no 
council could be held at Constantinople, It required nearly tlii-e(^ years to 
smootli the way for the meeting of the council, which was at length Ii(dd at 
Nicica in Septeinber, 787. Three hundred and sixty-seven members attended, 
of whom, hoAVCver, not a few were abliots and monks, who assumed the title o- . 
confessors from having been ejected from their monasteries by the decrees 
of the iconoclast sovereigns. The secretary of tlie two eomniissioners who 
rejiresented the imperial authority was Nicepliorus the hisloriaii, subsequently 
patriarch of Constantinople. His sketch of the history of the empire, from 
the years 602 to 770, is a valuable work, and indicates that he was a man <« 
judgment whenever his perceptions were not obscured by tlieological ana 
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ecclesiastical prejudices. Two other eminent Byzantine writers were also 
present. George, called Syncellus, from the office he held under the patri- 
arch Tarasius. He has left us a chronological work whicli has preserved the 
knowledge of many important facta recorded by no other ancient authority. 
Tlieophanes, the friend and companion of the Syncellus, has continued this 
work ; and his chronograpliy of Homan and Byzantine history, with all its 
faults, forms t.ht» best picture of the condition of the empire that we possess 
for a long period. Tlieophanes enjoyed the honour of becoming, at a later 
day, a confessor in the cause of image- worship. He w'as exiled from a 
monastery which he had founded, and died in the island of Samothrace, 
in 817 A. I). 

TIio si.'cond council of Nicjca had no liettcr title than the iconoclast coun- 
cil of ConMtantinoj)le to be regarded as a general council of the church. The 
pojie Adrian, indeed, sent deputies from the Latin church ; but the churches 
(»f .ferusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch, whose patriarchs were groaning under 
the government of the caliphs, di<l not dare to communicate with foreign 
authorities. 

The second council of Nic.'ea authorised the worship of images as an 
orthodox practice. Forged passages, pretending to bo extiacts from the 
earlier fathers, and genuine (piotations from the modern, were cited in favour 
of the practice. Simony was already a prevailing evil in the Greek church. 
Many of the bishops had purchased their secs, and most of these naturally 
preferred doing violence to their opinions rather than lose their revenues. 
From this cause, unanimity was easily obtained by court influence. The 
council, decided, that not only was the cross an object of reverence, but also 
that the images of C^hrist, and the ])ictures of the Virgin Mary — of angels, 
saints, and holy men, wlicther painted in colours, or worked in embroidery 
ill sacred ornaments, or formed in mosaic in the walls of churches — were all 
lawful objects of worship. At the same time, in order to guard against the 
accusation of idolatry, it was declared that the worship of an image, which 
is merely a sign of revereneo, must not be confounded with the adoration 
duo only to God. The council of Constantinople held in 754 was declared 
heretical, and all who maintained its doctrines, and condemned the use of 
images, were anathemfitised. The patriaijclis Anastasius, Constantiiius, and 
Nicetas were especially doomed to eternjil condemnation. 

The ])ope adopted the decrees of this council, but he refused to conTirm 
them ollicially, because the empress delayed restoring the estates of St. Peter’s 
patrimony. In the countries of western Europe which had formed parts of 
the Wtisteiii Empire, tlic superstitions of the image-worshippers were viewed 
with as much dissatisfaction as tlie fanaticism of the iconoclasts; and the 
council of Niciea was as mucli condemned as tliat of Constantinojde by a 
large body of enlightened ecclesiastics. The public mind in the West was 
almost as much divi<led as in the East; and if a general council of the Latin 
church liad been assembled, its unbiassed decisions would probably have been 
at variance with those supported by tlie pope and the council of Nicaea. 

Charlemagne published a refutation of the doctrines of this council on the 
subject of image-worship. His work, called tlie Caroline Books, consists of 
four parts, and was certainly composed under Ids immediate personal super- 
intendence, though he was doubtless incapable of writing it himself. 

The dark night of mediasval ignorance and local prejudices had not yet 
settled on the West; nor had feudal anarchy confined the ideas and wants 
of society to the narrow spliere of provincial interests. The aspect of public 
opinion alarmed Pope Adrian, whose interests required that the relations 
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of the West and East should not become friendly, llis position, however, 
rendered him more suspicious of Constantine and Irene, in spite of their 
orthodoxy, than of Charlemagne, with all his heterodox ideas. The Frank 
monwcli, though he differed in ecclesiastical opinions, was sure to be a 
political protector. The pope consequently laboured to foment tho jealousy 
that reigned between the Frank and Byzantine governnuints concerning 
Italy, wliere the commercial relations of the (Irceks still counterbahinced 
the military influence of the Franks. His calumnies must have sunk deep 
into the jjublic mind, and tended to impress on western nations that uver- 
sioii to the Creeks, which was subsequently increased by mercantile ji.'aloijsy 
and religious strife. 


END BYZANTINE AUTHOltlTY AT KDME 


The extinction of the last irafres of the su- 
])remucy of the Eastern Knqiin at Boine was 
the most gratifying result of tie ir machijiations 
to the popes. On ('hristmas J>ay, 800 A.D., 
Charlemagne revived the existoju'c of the West- 
^ ern ICinpire, and received the im- 

perial crown from IN^pe lao III 

n iu the ehiircJi of St. I\jler. liitli- 

erto the Frank iiioinirch liad ac- 
knowledged a titular supremacy in 
the Eastern Kmi)ire, and had borne 
the title of patriiuan of the Uoman 
Empire, as a mark of dignity con- 
ferred on him by the f*in])erurs of 
Constantinople; but he now raised 
himself to an etjuality with the em- 
perors of the East, by assuming tho 
title of emperor of the Wcsl.n 

On earth, the cl■iln^^s of Irene 
were left five years unpunished ; 
her reign was crowned with (jxtcrnal 
splendour; ^ and if she (amid .silence 
the voice of conscience, she neither 
heard nor regarded the re|)r()ac.lies 
of mankind. The Eoman world 
bowed to the government of a fe- 
male ; and as slic moved tlii oiigli the 
streets of Constantinople, tlic reins 
of four milk-white steeds were Ijeld 
by as many i)atrieians, who marched 
on foot before the golden chariot of their queen. But these patricaans were 
for the most part eunuchs ; raised, enriched, entrusted witli ihc first digiiitic” 
of tlie empire, they basely conspired against their beiiefiicLress ; the groat 
treasurer Nicepliorus was secretly invested with the purple; Iier successor 



Robes or an AncHDisHor, Eighth Century 


the reigns of Leo IV, Constantine VI, and Irene tlicie were fn.T|iirnt conflirts 
with the Saracens, the Bulgarians, and with the troops of Cliarh-iiiiigin', wlio at one tune j 1 


[1 During 


posed to reunite tlie old Roman Empire by marrying. Irene, on which Bury'' ooinmentH that such 
a marriage of ill-assorted nations would have been followed by a speedy divorce. J 
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was introduced into the palace, and crowned at St. Sophia by the venal 

J mtriarch. In their first interview, she recapitulated with dignity the revo- 
utions of her life, gently accused the perfidy of Nicephorus, insinuated that 
he owed his life to her unsuspicious clemency, and, for the tlirone and treas- 
ures which she resigned, solicited a decent and honourable retreat. If is 
avarice refused tliis modest compensation; and in her exile on tlie isle of 
Lesbos, the empress earned a scanty subsistence by the labours of her distaff. 


NICEPHORUS (802-811 A.D.) AND MICHAEL I (812-813 A.D.) 

Many tyrants have reigned undoubtedly more criminal tlian Nicephorus, 
but none i)erha]>s have more deeply incurred the universal abliorrence of 
their people. His chjiracter was stained with the three odious vices of 
hypocrisy, ingratitude, and avarice; his want of virtue was not redeemed 
by any superior talents, nor his want of talents by any pleasing qualifica- 
tions. Unskilful and unfortunate in war, Nicephorus was vampiislied by 
the Saracens, and slain by the Bulgarians; and the advantage of his death 
overbalanced, in the ])ublic opinion, the destruction of a Koman army. His 
son and heir Staiiracius escaped from the field with a mortal wound : yet 
six months of an expiring life were sulTieient to refute his indecent, tliougli 
popular, declaration, that he would in all things avoid the example of his 
father. 

On the near prospect of Ids decease, Michael, the great master of tlie 
palace, and the liusband of his sister Procopia, was named by every pcu’soii 
of the palace and city, except by his envious brother. Tenacious of a s(jep- 
tre now falling from his hand, lie considred against the life of his siuscossor, 
and cherished the idea of changing to a democracy the Roman Empire. 
But these rash projects served only to inflame the zeal of the p(‘Oj)le, and to 
remove the sc.ruples of the candidate; Micliael 1 accepted the j»ur])le, and 
before he sank into tlie grave, tlie son of Nicephorus implored the cleiiiem^y 
of his new sovereign. Had Michael in an age of peace ascmidiMl an lieredi- 
tnry throne, he miglit have reigned and died the fatlier of his people: but 
liis mild virtues wore adapted to the shade.of priviite life, nor was he cajiable 
of controlling the ambition of liis eipialH, or of resisting the arms of the 
victorious Bulgarians. Wliile his want of ability and success exposed him 
to the contempt of tlic soldiers, the iiuisculine spirit of his wife Proeopia 
awakened their indignation. 

Even the (ireeks of the iiiiitli century were provoked by the insolence of 
a female wdio, in tlie front of the standards, presumed to direct tlioir dis- 
cipline and animate their valour; and their licentious clamours advised the 
new Seniiramis to reverence tlie majesty of a Roman camp. After an un- 
successful campaign, the emperor left, in their winter (piarters of Tlirace, 
a disaffected army under tlie command of his enemies; and their artful 
eloquence persuaded the soldiers to break the dominion of the eunuchs, 
to degrade the husband of Proeopia, and to assert tlie riglit of a military 
election. They inarched towards the capital; yet tlie clergy, the senate, 
and the people of Constantinople adhered to tlie cause of Michael ; and tlie 
troops and treasures of Asia might have protracted the mischiefs of civil 
war. But his humanity (by tlie ambitious it will be termed his weakness) 
protested, that not a drop of Cliristian blood should ke shed in his quarrel, 
and Ins messengers presented the conquerors with the keys of the city and 
the palace. They were disarmed by his innocence and submission ; his life 
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and hi8 eyes were spared; and the imperial monk enjoyed the com furls of 
solitude and religion above thirty-two years after he had been stripped of the 
purple and separated from his wife. 


LEO THE ATIMENIAN (818-820 A.D.) 

A rebel in the time of Nicephorus, the famous and unfortunate Bardanos, 
had once the curiosity to consult an Asiatic prophet, who after prognosticat- 
ing his fall, announced the fortunes of his three principal officers, Leo the 
Armenian, Michael the Phrygian, and Thomas the Cappadocian, the succes- 
sive reigns of the two former, the fruitless and fatal enterprise of the third. 
This prediction was verified, or rather was produced, by the event. Ten 
years afterwards, when the Thracian camp rejected the husband of Procopia, 
the crown was presented to the same Leo, the first in military rank and 
tlie secret author of the mutiny. As he affected to hesitate — “ with this 
sword,” said his companion Michael, “1 will open the gates of Constanti- 
nople to your imperial sway ; or instantly plunge it into your bosom, if you 
obstinately resist the just desires of your fellow-soldiers.” The compliance 
of the Armenian was rewarded with the empire, and he reigned seven years 
and a half under the name of Leo 

Six days after his coronation, the Bulgarian king, (humn, assailed 
Cionstaiitinople ; a plot to assassinate the Bulgarian failed, but ample revenge 
was taken in the widespread pillage and the carr 3 dng off to Bulgaria of fifty 
thousand prisoners. Crumn died while preparing a new invasion; Leo 
destroyed his army at Mesembria and ravaged Bulgaria (814). « 

Educated in a camp, and ignorant both of laws and letters, he introduced 
into his civil government the rigour and even cruelty of military discipline ; 
but if his severity was sometimes dangerous to the innocent, it was always 
formidable to the guilt 3 ^ 11 is religious inconstanc}’^ was taxed by the epithet 
of cha]neleon,but the Catholics have acknowledged, by the voice of a saint and 
confessors, that the life of the iconoclast^ was useful to the rcjnddic. The zeal 
of his coini)anion Michael was repaid with riches, honours, and military com- 
mand ; and his subordinate tsilente were beneficially employed iji the public 
service. Yet the Phrygian was dissatisfied at receiving as a favour a scanty 
j)()rtion of the imperial prize, which he had bestowed on his equal ; and his 
discontent, which sometimes evaporated in a hasty discourse, at length 
assumed a more threatening and hostile aspect against a prince whom he 
represented as a cruel tyrant. That tyrant, however, repeatedly detected, 
warned, and dismissed the old companion of his arms, till fear and resent- 
ment prevailed over gratitude ; and Michael, after a scrutiny into his actions 
and designs, was convicted of treasons, and sentenced to be burned alive in the 
furnace of the private baths. The devout humanity' of the empress Theo- 
phano was fatal to her husband and family. A solemn day, the twenty -fifth 
of December, had been fixed for the execution ; she urged that the anni- 
versary of the Saviour’s birth would be profaned by this inhuman si»ectacle, 
and Leo consented with reluctance to a decent respitt^. 

On the great festivals, a chosen band of priests and chanters was admitted 
into the palace by a private gate, to sing matins in the chapel ; and Leo, 
who regulated with the same strictness the discipline of the choir and of the 
camp, was seldom abse^pt from these early devotions. In the ecclesiastical 

He called a General Council which anathematised Tarasius and NicephoniR, and, repealing 
the acta of the Council of Niceoa, reasserted those of 754.] 
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habit, but with swords under their robes, the conspirators mingled with the 
procession, lurked in the angles of the chapel, and expected, as the signal of 
murder, the intonation of the first psalm by the emperor himself. The 
imperfect light, and the uniformity of dress, might have favoured his escape, 
while their assault was pointed against a harmless priest; but they soon 
discovered their mistake, and encompassed on all sides the royal vrctim. 
Witliout a weai)oii and without a friend, he grasped a weighty cross, and 
stood at bay against tlie hunters of his life ; but as he asked for mercy, — 
“ This is tlie hour, not of mercy, but of vengeance,” was the inexorable reply. 
The stroke of a well-aimed sw’ord separated from his body the right arm and 
the cross, and Leo the Armenian was slain at the foot of the altar. 


The Amoutan Dynasty (820-807 a.d.) 

MICHAEL II (820-820 A.D.) 

A memorable reverse of fortune was displayeci in Michael II, who, from 
a defect in his speecli, Avas surjiamed the Stammerer. He was snatched from 
the fiery furnace to the sovereignty of an empire; and as in the tumult a 
smith could not readily be found, the fetters remained on his legs several 
liours after he Avas seated on the throne of the Crosars. The royal blood, 
Avhich liiid been the price of Ids elevation, Avas unprofitably spent ; in the 
imrple he retained Uie ignoble vices of his origin; and Michael lost his 
provinces Avith as supine indifforenco as if they had been the inheritance of 
Ids fathers.^ His title Avas disputed by Tliomas, the last of tlie military 
triumvirates, aa'Iio transported into Europe fourscore thousand barbarians 
from the banks of the Tigris and tlie shores of the Caspian. He formed the 
siege of Constantinople; but the capiljil Avas defended Avith spiritual and 
carnal Aveajions ; a llnlgarian king assaulted the eami) of tlio Orientals, and 
'J'liomas had the misfortune, or the weakne.ss, to fall alive into the poAver of 
the coii(|uer()r. The liands and feet of tlio rebel were amputated ; lie AA'aa 
placed on an ass, and, amidst the insults of the people, Avas led through the 
streets, which lie sprinkled Avith Ids blood.,. After the death of Ids first Avife, 
the emperor, at the request of tlie senate, drew from her monastery Kuphros- 
yne, the daughter of (.hin.staiitinc VI. Her august birth might justi^v a 
stipulation in the marriage contract that her children should equally share 
the empire Avitli their i^lder brother. But tlie nuptials of Michael and 
Enplirosync Avere barren ; ainl she Avas content Avitli the title of mother of 
Theophilus, his son and successor. 


THEOPHILUS (820-842 A.D.) 

The cliaractcr of Theophilus is a rare example in Avhich religious zeal lias 
.allowed, and [»crhaps iniignified, tlie virtues of a heretic and a persecutor. 
His valour Avas often felt by the enemies, and his justice by the subjects, of 
the inomircliy ; but the v.alour of Theophilus Avas rash .and fruitless, and 

[1 *i * Crete and Sicily * were conquered by the Saracens without offering Uie resistance that 
might have been expected from the wealth aiid number of their inhabitants. Indeed, we are 
compelled to infer that the cliange from the orthodox sway of the emperors of Constantinople to 
the domination of the Mohammedans was not considered by the majority of the Greeks of Crete 
and Sicily so severe a calamity as w'c generally believe.” — Fi5l at. »'] 
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his justice arbitrary and cruel. He displayed the banner of tlie croHs ai^aiiist 
the Saracens ; but his five expeditions were concluded by a signal over- 
throw (838) ; Amorium, the native city of his ancestors, was levelled with 
the ground, and from his military toils, he derived only the surname, of the 
Unfortunate. The wisdom of a sovereign is comprised in the institution of 
laws and the choice of magistrates, and while he seems without action, his 
civil government revolves round his centre with the silence and order of 
the planetary system. Hut the justice of Theophilus was fashioned on the 
model of the oriental despots, wlio, in personal and irreguhtr acts of suthor- 
ity, consult the reason or i)assion of the moment, without measuring tiic 
sentence by the law, or the penalty by the offence. For some venial offenoes. 
some defect of equity or vigilance, the principal ministers, a prefect, a 
qua3stor, a captain of the guards, were banished, or mutilated, s, -aided 
with boiling pitch, or burned alive in the hij)podromc ; aiui Jis these dreadful 
examples might be the effects of error or caprice, they must have alienated 
from his service the best and wdsest of the citizens. 

Theophilus might inflict a tardy vengeance on the assassiiis of Leo and 
the saviours of his father ; l)ut ho enjoyed the fi nits of tlunr crime ; and 
his jealous tyranny sacrificed a brother and a iirince to the fiituic safety of liis 
life. A Persian of the race of the Sassanidic died in poverty and exile at 
Constantinople, leaving an only son, the issue of a plebeian inarriago. At 
the age of tw’elve years, the royal birth of Tlicophobus w'as revealed, and his 
merit w'as not unworthy of his birth. He was educated in the Hyzantine 
palace, a Christian and a soldier ; advanced wdth rapid slepw in the ciiroer of 
fortune and glory ; received the hand of the emperor’s sister ; inul was pro- 
moted to the command of thirty tlionsand Persians, w ho, like his fatlicr, had 
fled from the Mohammedan conquerors. 


THEODORA AND MICHAEL THE DRUNKARD (812-807 A.D.) 

These troops, doubly infected with mercenary and fanatic vices, were 
desirous of revolting against their benefactor, and erecting the standard of 
their native king : but the loya^ Theophobus rejected their offers, discon- 
certed their schemes, and escaped from their hands to the camp or palace of 
his royal brother. A generous confidence might have secured a faithful and 
able guardian for his wife and his infant son, to whom Theophilus, in the 
flower of liis age, was compelled to leave the inheritance of the empire. But 
his jealousy w’as exasperated by envy and disease : he feared llie dangerous 
virtues which might either support or oppress their infancy and weakness ; 
and the dying emperor demanded the head of tlie Persian prince. With 
savage delight he recognised the familiar features of his brother : “ 'J’hoii art 
no longer Theophobus,” he said ; and sinking on his couch, lie added w ith a 
faltering voice, “ Soon, too soon, 1 shall be no more Theophilus ! ” 

Yet his last choice entrusted his wife Theodora w'ith the guardianship of 
the empire and her son Michael, who was left an orphan in tlie liflh year of 
his age. The restoration of images, and the final (jxtirpatiuii of the Tcono- , 
clasts,^ has endeared her name to the devotion of the (rreeks ; but in the 
fervour of religious zeal, Theodora entertained a grateful regard for the 
memory and salvation of her husband. After thirteen years of a prudent 

“ It is the boast of orttiodox historians that ten thousand Paulicians perished in tliis man- 
ner. Far greater numbers, however, escaped into the province of Melitene, whiivo the barwee 
emir granted them protection, and assisted them to plan schemes of revenge. ri.vi.xi. j 
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and frugal administration, slie perceived the doolme of her influence ; but 
the second Irene imitated only the virtues of her predecessor. Instead of 
conspiring against the life or government of her son, she retired, without a 
struggle, though not without a murmur, to the solitude of private life, de- 
ploring the ingratitude, the vices, and the inevitable ruin of the worthless 
youth. 

Among the successors of Nero and Elagabalus, we have not hitherto 
found the imitation of their vices, the character of a Roman prince who con- 
sidered pleasure as the object of life, and virtue as the enemy of pleasure. 
Whatever might have been the maternal care of Theodora in the education 
of Michael Jll, her unfortunate son was a king before he was a man. If 
the ambitious mother laboured to check the progress of reason, she could 
not cool the ebullition of passion; and her sellish policy was justly repaid 
by the contempt and ingratitude of the headstrong youth. At the age of 
eighteen he rejected her authority, without feeling his own incai)acity to 
govern the empire and himself. With Theodora, all gravity and wisdom 
retired from the court : their place was supplied by the alternate dominion 
of vice and folly ; and it was impossible, without forfeiting the public 
esteem, to acfpiire or preserve the favour of the emperor. The millions of 
gold and silver which had been accumulated for the service of the state, 
were lavished on the vilest of men, who liattered his passions and shared his 
pleasures ; and in a reign of tliirteen years, the rie-hest of sovereigns was 
compelh‘d to strip the j)ahice and the churches of their precious furniture. 
Like Nero, lie delighted iri the amusements of the theatre, and sighed to be 
surpassed in the accomplishments in which he should have blushed to excel. 
Yet the studies of Nero in music and poetry betrayed some symptoms of a 
liberal tast(?; the more ignoble arts of the son of Theophilus were confined 
to the chariot race of the liippodrome. 

Rut the most extraordinary feature in tlie character of Michael is the 
])rofaiio mocliory of the religion of his country. The sniierstition of the 
(i reeks might indeed excite the smile of a philosopher ; but his smile wouhl 
have been rational and temperate, and he must have condemned the ignorant 
folly of a yoiitli wlio insulted the objects of public veneration. A buffoon 
of the court was invested in the robes of the iiatriarch; his twelve metro- 
politans, among wlioni tlie emperor was ranked, assumed their ecclesiastical 
garments ; they used or abused the sacred vessels of the altar ; and, in their 
bacchainiliaii feasts, the holy communion was administered in a nauseous 
conipouinl of vinegar and mustard. Nor were these impious spectacles con- 
cealed from the eyes of the city. On the day of a solemn festival, the 
emperor, and his bishoj)s or buffoons, rode on asses through the streets, 
encountered the true pati iarch at the hea<l of his clergy, and, by their licen- 
tious shouts and obscene gestures, disordered the gravity of the Christian 
procession.' The devotion of Michael aj)poared only in some offence to 
reason or i>iety ; he received his theatrical crowns from the statue of the 
Virgin; and an imperial tomb was violated for the sake of burning the 
bones of Constantino the Iconoclast. Ry this extravagant conduct the son of 
Thoopliilus became as contemi)tible as he was odious; every citizen was 
impatient for the deliverance of his country; and even the favourites of the 
moment were apprehensive that a caprice might snatch away what a caprice 
had bestowed. In the thirtieth year of his age, and in the hour of intoxica- 
tion and sleep, Michael III was murdered in his chapabor by the founder of 

Finlay n thinks that some of these stories may bo the inventions of flatterers of Michaers 
assassin and successor, Basil.l 
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a new dynasty, whom the emperor had raised to an equality of rank and 
power, if 

It was in his reign that Photius was illegally made Patriarch and such a 
dissension created that the Roman pope was appealed to, as is described in 
the next volume under the Papacy. In 865 also the Russians made a raid 
on Constantinople. This was their first appearance to the civilized world, 
and though they were driven off, they made a deep impression by their 
savagery, a 


The Basilian or Macedonian Dynasty (867-1 057 



BASIL (807-880 A.D.) 

“ The Arsacides, the rivals Rome, possessed 

the sceptre of the East near four hundred years , 
a younger branch of these Parthian kings con- 
tinued to reign in Armenia; and their royal 
descendants survived the parti lion and servi- 
tude of that ancient monarchy. Two of tliese, 
Artabanus and Chlienes, escaped or re- 
tired to the court of I.co I, his bounty 
seated them in a safe and hospitable exile, 
in the provinces of Macedonia; Hadrian- 
opolis was their final settlement. 

During several generations they main- 
tained th(^ dignity of their birth ; and their 
Roman palrioiisni rejected the tempting 
offers of the Persian and Arabian powers, 
who recalled them to their native country. 
But their splendour was insensibly clouded 
by time and poverty ; and the 
ffitber of Basil was reduced to a 
small farm, which lie cultivated 
with his own hands ; yet he scorned 
to disgrace the blood of the Arsa- 
cides by a jilebeian alliance; his 
wife, a wdclow of Hadriaiiopolis, 
A ScHoi.AK OF THE Ninth Crntury plcased to count among lier an- 

cestors the great Constantine ; and 
their royal infant was connected by some dark affinity of lineage or country 
with the Macedonian Alexander. No sooner was lie born than the cradle 
of Basil, his family, and his city, were swept away by an inundation of 
the Bulgarians ; he was educated a slave in a foreign land ; and in this 
severe discipline he acquired the liardiness of body and ffexibility of mind 
which promoted his future elevation. In the age of youth or manhood 
he shared the deliverance of the Roman captives, who generously broke 
their fetters, marched througli Bulgaria to the shores of tlie Kuxiiie,. <le- 
feated two armies of barbarians, embarked in the ships which had been 
stationecl for their reception, and returned to (.'oiistantinophs from wlience 
they were distributed to their respective homes. But the freedom ot 
Basil was naked and dqstitute ; his farm was ruined by the calamities of 
war. After his father’s death, his manual labour or service could no longer 
support a family of orphans ; and he resolved to seek a more conspicuous 

U. W, — VOL. VII, Q 
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theatre, in which every virtue and eveiy vioe ‘ibay lead to the paths of 
greatness. 

The first night of his arrival at Constantinople, without friends or money, 
the weary pilgrim slept on the steps of the church of St. Diomede ; he was 
fed by the casual hospitality of a monk, and was introduced to the service of 
a cousin and namesake of the empen»r Theophilus, who, though himself 
of a diminutive jierson, was always followed by a train of tall and handsome 
domestics. Hasil attended his patron to tlie government of Peloponnesus ; 
eclipsed, by liis j)er*«oiial merit, the birth and dignity of Theophilus, and 
formed a useful connection witli a w'oalthy and charitable matron of Patrati. 
Her spiritual or carnal love embraced the young adventurer, whom she 
adopted as her son. Danielis i)re&ented him with thirty slaves; and the 
produce of her bounty w'as expemded in the supiiort of his brothers, and 
tlie purchase of some large estates in Macedonia. His gratitude or ambi- 
tion still attaclied him to the service of Theoi)liilus ; and a lucky accident 
recommended him to the notice of the court. 

A famous wre.sllor, in the ti-ain of tlio Bulgarian ambaRsador.s, had defied, 
at the royal banquet, the boldest and most robust of tlic Greeks. The 
strength of Basil w’lis ju’aiscd; he accepted the challenge, and the barbarian 
champion w'as overthrown at llie first onset. A b(*autifiil but vicious horse 
was condemned to be liamstrung; it w’as subdued by the dexterity and cour- 
age of the .servant of Tlieophilus; and his compieror was promoted to an 
honourable rank in the imperial stables. But it w^as impossible to obtain 
the confideius' of Mi( liael w'ithout complying with his vices ; and his new 
favoui’ite, the gn'at chamberlain of tlie pala(*e, w^as raised and supported by 
a disgraceful marriage wdth a royal concubine, and the dislumour t>f his sister 
who succeeded to her place. 

'rhe )mblie adminLstrjition bad been abandoned to the ca?sar Bardas, the 
brotlier and eneni}’ of Theodora ; but tlie arts of female influence persuaded 
Michael to Iiate and to fear his uncle; he was drawn from (Joust ant inople, 
under tlie pretext ol a ('retail expedition, and stabbed in llie tent of audi- 
ence, by the sw'ord of the cliamberlain and in the presence of the emperor. 
About a month after this execution, Basil was in\ested with the title of 
Augustus and tlie go\crninciit of the eiypire. He supported this unequal 
association till his iiillueiicc w’as fortified b;v jiopular esteem. His life w^as 
endangered by the cajirice of the emperor ; and his dignity xvas profan-d b> 
a second colleague, who had rowed in the galleys. Yet the murder of his 
benefactor must la* coii<lemned as an act of ingratitude and treason; and 
the ehurche.s winch lie dedicated to the name of St. Michael w’cre a poor 
and pueiik* <*xi)ialion of Ins guilt. 

But the most solid praise of Basil is draw n fi'om the comparison of a 
ruined and a fioiirisliing iiionarcli\, that w'hieh lie wrested from the dissolute 
Michael, and that winch he betpieatlied to the Macedonian dynasty.^ The 
evils whicli had bemi sanctitied by time and (»xample were corrected by his 
master-hand; and lie re\i\ed, if not the national spirit, at lea.st the order 
and majesty of the Roman Emjiire. His apiilication was indefatigable, his 
temper cool, his understanding vigorous ami decisive ; and in his practice he 
observed that rare and salutary moderation, which pursues eiich virtue at an 
equal distance between the opposite vices. His military service had been 
confined to the palace ; nor w'as the emperor endowed w'ith the spirit or the 
talents of a w’arrior. Yet under his reign the Roman arms were again for- 


[* “ B«wil founded,” says Finlay ‘‘ the largest dynasty that ruled in the Byzantine empire.”] 
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raidaUe to the barbariaO&i Aa-aowi as he had formed u new army by disci- 
pline and exercise, he appeared in person on the banks of the Euphrates, 
curbed the pride of the Saracens, and suppressed the danpjeroiis though just 
revolt of the Manich.'oans.® 

But his principal merit was in the civil administration of the iinances and 
of the laws. To replenish an exhausted treasury, it was proj)osed to losume 
the lavish and ill-placed gifts of his predecessor ; liis prudence abated one 
moiety of the restitution, and a sum of £1,200,000 sterling was instantly 
procured to answer the moat pressing demands, and to allow some 
space for the mature operations of economy. Among tlie various ^chemf>s 
for the improvement of the revenue, a new mode was suggested of capita- 
tion, or tribute, wliich would have too much depended on ll-e arl-ilrury dis- 
cretion of the assessors. A sufficient list of honest and able ii.^cnis was 
instantly produced by the minister; but, on the more careful scrutiny of 
Basil himself, only two could be found who might be safely entrusted with 
such dangerous powers; and they juslitied his ( steem by declining his confi- 
dence. But the serious and successful diligence of ilio empc]-i)r established 
by degrees an equitable balance of properly and payment, of receipt and 
expenditure; a peculiar fund was apx)ropriated ti» each service ; and a public 
method secured the interest of the prince and the (noperty of the people. 
After reforming the luxury, ho assigned two patrimonial estates to supply 
the decent plenty of the imperial table ; tli»* contributions of the subject 
were reserved for his defence; and the rcai<lu*‘ was employed in the embel- 
lishment of the capital and provinces. 

In the character of a judge he was assiduous and impartial, desirous to 
save, but not afraid to strike ; the ojipressors of the jicojdc were severely 
chastised, but his personal foes, whom it might be unsafe to pardon, were 
condemned, after the loss of tlieir ejes, to a life of solitude and repentance. 
The cliange of language and manners demanded a revision of the olisolete 
jurisiirudeiice of Justinian. Tlie voluminous body of his luntitutes^ Pan- 
dects^ Code^ and Novids was digested under forty titles, in the (iivek idiom; 
and the Basilica^^ w liich were improved and eoinpleted by his son and grandson, 
must be referred to tlio genius of the original founder of ilieir race. This 
glorious reign was terminated by an accident in the chase. A furious stag 
entangled his horns in the belt of ifasil, and raised him from hishor.se ; he was 
rescued by an attendant, wdio cut the Indt and .slew th(* animal ; but tlie fall 
or the fever exhausted the strength of the aged monarch, and he expired in 
the palace amidst the tears of his family and people. If he struck off the head 
of the faithful servant for presuming to draw his sw'ord against his .sovereign, 
the pride of despotism, which had lain dormant in his life, revived in the 
last moments of despair, when he no longer wanted or valued the opinion 
of mankind. 

Of the four sons of the emperor, Constantine died lie fore his father, wdiose 
grief and credulity were amused by a flattering impostor and a \ain appari- 
tion.* Stephen, the youngest, was content with the honours of a patriarch 

[* The Saracens were driven out of various Italian strongholds whicli gave allrgiance to fon- 
Btantinople. But Sicily was lost in 878, and though (\vpruB was regained, it was also lost ^ain.j 
That is, the colony of Paulician fugitives formed at Tephrike after the i)erBecutlon8 oi 
Theodora.! .id . . * 

[• “ Tne Basilica remained the law of the Byzantine empire,” says Finlay, “ till ite conquest 
by tte Franks, and it continued in use as the national law of the Greeks at Nicsea, f onstantlnoiile, 
and Trebizond and in the Morek, until they were comiuered by the Ottomans.” ] 

[* Constantine was proclaimed Augustus in 808 and died in 879. He was the eighth ol u* 
name according to Eckhel and the ninth according to Humphreys.] 
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and a saint ; both Leo and Alexander alike were mvested with the purple, 
but the powers of government were solely exercised by the older brother. 


LEO VI THE PHILOSOVHER (880-011 A.D.) 

The Saracen War continued during his reign; the chief evils suffered 
being the loss of the second city of the empire, Thessaloniea, which was 
taken after a bitter siege, 904, and sacked with great ruthlessness. Over 
twenty thousand of th(3 inliabitants, escaping death, were sold into slavery. 
The Romans also suffered naval defeat in 912. The Bulgarians in 898 had 
forced a shameful i»eiie(‘ on Leo.fl 

The name of L(‘() VI has been dignified with the title of philosopher, and 
the union of the j nance and the sage, of the active and speculative virtues, 
would indeed constitute the perfection of human nature. But the claims of 
Leo are far sliort of this ideal excellence. 

If wo still inquire the reason of his sage appellation, it can only be replied 
that the son of Basil was less ignorant than the greater part of his contem- 
poraries in church and state ; that his education had been directed by the 
learned Photius; and that several hooks of profane and ecclesiastical science 
were composed hy the i)en, or in the name, of imjMO’ial philosopher. But 
the reputation of Ids philosophy and religinn was overthrown by a domestic 
vice, the rejjetitioii of his nu])tials. 

In the heginniiig <d’ his reign Jie»» himself had aholislied the state of con- 
cubines, and condcMuned, without annulling, third marriages; but Ids patri- 
otism and love soon comj)elled him to violate his own laws and to incur the 
penance whi(3h in a similar case ho had imposed on his subjects. In his first 
three alliances. Ids nuptial bed was unfruitful ; tlic emperor required a female 
cc)m})ani()n and the (unpire a legitiniato heir. The beautiful Zoe was intro- 
<luced into the palace as a conruhine; and after a trial of her feeundity and 
the birth of Constantine, her lover declared liis intention of legitimating the 
mother and the child hy the celebration of his fourth nuptials. But the 
patriarch Nicholas refused his blessing; the imperial baptism of the young 
prince was olitaiiuMl by a promise of sc])qTati()n, and the contumacious hus- 
band of Zoe was excluded from the communion of the faithful. Neither the 
fear of exile, uor the. desertion of his brethren, nor the authority of the L:itin 
church, nor the <laiigei' of failure or doubt in the succession to the empire, 
could bend the spirit of the inflexible monk. After the death of Leo, he was 
recalled from exile to tln3 civil and ecclesiastical administration; and the 
edict of union which was promulgated in the name of Constantine con- 
demned ilie future KCiiiidal of fourth marriages, and left a tacit imputation 
on his own birth. 

CONSTANTINE VII POKPHYHOGENITUS (0ll-ftl» A.D.) (944-9r)9 A.D.) 

In the Greek language purple and porphyi-y are the same word ; and as the 
colours of nature arc invariable, we may learn that, a dark deep red was the 
Tyrian dye which stained the purjde of the ancients. An apartment of 
the Byzantine palace was lined with porphyry ; it was reserved for the use 
of the pregnant empresses; and the royal iiirtli of their children was ex- 
pressed by the appellation of porphyrogenite, or bo^n in the ))urple. Several 
of the Roman princes had been blessed witli an heir ; but this peculiar sur- 
name was first applied to Constantine VII. His life and titular reign were 
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of equal duration ; but of fifty-four yeara, six had elapsed befoic his Cathcr's 
death ; and the son of Leo was ever the voluntary or reluctant subject of 
those who oppressed his weakness or abused his confidence. 11 is uncle Alex- 
ander, who had long been invested with the title of Augustus, was the first 
colleague and governor of the young prince ; but in a rapid i^areor of vice 
and folly, the brother of Leo already emulated the reputation of Michael ; ainl 
when he was extinguislied by a timely death, lie entertained a projei^t of 
castrating his nephew, and leaving the empire to a wortliless favouriti?. 


KOMAXUa LKCAMfiNUS (9nM)4t 


The succeeding years of tlu^ minority of C.'onstaiitine were occupied by 
his mother Zoo, and a succession or council of seven regiMits,' who pursued 
their interest, gratified their passions, abandoned the re]iublie, supplanted 
each other, and finally vanished in the jneflenee of a siddin-. From an ob- 
scure origin, Koniauus Lecapenus had raised liiinst-if to the coniinaiid of tlic 
naval armies; and in the anarchy of the limes, hmi deservc<i, or at least had 
obtained, the national esteem. With a vioto' ious ami affectionate fleet,® he 
sailed from the mouth of the Danube into the liarhour of Constantinople, 
and was hailed as the deliverer of the jieopli', ami the giiartlian of the jirince. 
His 8U]>reme office was at first chdined l)\ the new appellation of father of 
the emperor; hut Romanus soon disdained the suliordinale powers of a min- 
ister, and assumed with the titles of (’icsar ami Atigustus the full indepen- 
deiieo of royalty, which he Indd near livc-u ml- twenty years. His tliree sons, 
Christopher, Stephanus, and ('onstantine V 11 1, were ailorned with the same 
honours, and the lawful emjieror was degraded from the first to the fifth rank 
ill this college of princes. Yet, in the preservation of Iiis life and crown, he 
might still applaud his own fortune ami the clemency of the usurper. 

The examples of aneient and modern liistory would have excused the 
ambition of Romiiiius ; the powers and the laws of the tmipire were in his 
liaiid; the sjmrious birth of Conslaiitiiio would have justified his exclusion ; 
and the grave or the inonastciy w'as open to ri^ceive the son of the concu- 
hine. But Lecapenus does not ajn)ear to have posse.ssed either the virtues 
or the vices of a tyrant. The studious teinpm* and retirement of Constan- 
tine disarmed the jealousy of power: his bot)ks and music, his ])eii and 
his pencil, were a constant source of airiusemcnt ; and, if he could improve 
a scanty allowance by the sale of his pictures, if their price w'as not enhanced 
by the name of the artist, he was endowed with a personal talent, which 
few princes could employ in the luuir of adversity. 

The fall of Roman us w'as occasioned by his own vices and those of his 
children. After the decease of Christopher, Iiis eldest son, the two surviving 
hrotliers quarrelled with each other, and conspired against their father. At 
tlie hour of noon, when all strangers were regularly ttxcludcd from the 
palace, they entered his apartment with an armed force, and conveyed him, 
ill the habit of a monk, to a small island in the Propontis, which \yas peopled 
by a religious community. Tlic rumour of this domestic revolution excited 


[' During; the regency the ByzantiiiCH won a battle in Caria, anil in vailed Saracen territory 
with Kuccess.j 

[' According to Finlay," Roinauus had sailed away without a batth*, after the land-forces^ hwi 
been crushingly defeateil by the Bulgarian king, Simeon, at AchelouH. Wl7. In iWl, ana again in 
Simeon penetrated to the walls of Conatahtinojile. In 934 and in 943 the Uuiiganans had 
1 . r being bought off on both occasious. In 903, however, they were defeated. 1 1 

Italian provinces underwent similar vicissitudes. ] 
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a tumult iu the city ; but Porphyrogenitus the true and lawful em- 

peror, was the object of tlie public care ; and the sons of Lecapenus were 
taught, by tardy experience, that tliey had achieved a guilty and perilous 
enterprise for the benefit of their rival. Their sister Helena, the wife of 
Constantine, revealed, or supposed, their treacherous design of assassinating 
her husband at the royal banquet. Ills loyal adherents were alarmed ; and 
the two usurpers were prevented, seized, degraded from the purple, and 
embarked for the same island and monastery where their father had been so 
lately confined. Old Koinanus met them on the beach with a sarcastic smile, 
and, after a just reproach of their folly and ingratitude, presented his im- 
perial colleagues with an equjil share of his water and vegetable diet. 

In the fortieth year of his reign, Constantine VII obtained the posses- 
sion of the Eastern world, which he ruled, or seemed to rule, near fifteen 
years. But he was devoid of that energy of character which could emerge 
into a life of action and glory; and the studies which had amused and dig- 
nified his leisure were incompatible with the serious duties of a sovereign. 
The emperor neglected tlie practice to instruct his son Romanus in the 
theory of government; while he indulged the habits of intemperance and 
sloth, he dropped the reins of the administration into the hands of Helena 
his wife ; and, in the shifting scene of her favt>nr and caprice, each minister 
was regretted in the promotion of a more worthless successor. Yet the birth 
and misfortunes of Constantine had endeared him to the Greeks ; they ex- 
cused his failings; they respected his learning, his innocence and charity, 
his love of justice ; and the ceremony of his funeral was mourned with the 
unfeigned tears of his subjects (959V The body, according to ancient cus- 
tom, lay in state in the vestibule of the palace ; and the civil and military 
officers, the patricians, the senate, and the clergy, approached in due order 
to adore and kiss the inanimate corpse of their sovereign. Before the pro- 
cession moved towards the imperial sepulchre, a herald proclaimed this 
awful admonition : “ Arise, O king of the world, and obey the summons of 
the King of kings I ” 


ROMANUS II (959-903 A.I>.) 

The death of Constantine was imputed to poison ; and his son Romanus, 
who derived that name from his maternal grandfather, ascended the tlirone 
of Constantinople. A ])rince, who, at the age of twenty, could be sus- 
pected of anticifiating his inheritaiKte, must have been already lost in the 
public esteem; yet Jtomanus was rather weak than wdeked; and the largest 
share of the guilt was transferred to his wife, Theophano, a woman of base 
origin, masculim* spirit, and flagitious manners. The sense of personal glory 
and public hap])incss, the true pleasures of royalty, were unknown to the 
son of Constantine; and wliile the two brothers, Nicephorus and Leo, tri- 
umphed over the Saracens, the hours which the emperor owed to his people 
were consumed in strenuous idleness. 

In strength and beauty he was conspicuous above his equals ; tall and 
straight as a young cypress, his complexion was fair and florid, his eyes 
sparkling, his shoulders broad, his nose long and aquiline. Yet even these 
perfections Avere insufficient to fix the love of Theophano ; and, after a reign 
of four years, Tlieophano mingled for her husband the same deadly draught 
which she was thought to have composed for his faljher. 

By his marriage with this impious woman, Romanus the Younger left two 
sons, Basil II and Constantine IX, and two daughters, Theophano and Anne. 
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The elder slater was given :io Otto II emperor of tho West; the younger 
became the wife of Vladimir, grand duke and apostle of Russia, and, bv the 
marriage of her granddaughter with Henry 1, king of Fnviict?, tho blood of 
the Macedonians, and perhaps of the Arsacides, still flows in the veins of the 
Bourbon line. 

After the death of her liusbainl the empress aspired to reign in the name 
of her sons, tlie elder of wlioni was five, and the younger only two y(?ars of 
age; but she soon felt the instability of a throne which was snjtported by a 
female who could not be esteenic<l, and two infants who could not bo icared. 
Theophano looked around for a ])rote(jtor, and threw herself into the arms of 
the bravest soldier; her heart was capacious; but th(j deformity of the new 
favourite rendered it more than probable that interest was the mo live and 
excuse of her love. 


NICEPHOKUS PHOCAS (0fl3-J)69 A.D.) 

Nicephorus Phocas united, in tlie popular opii.it m, the double merit of a 
hero and saint. In the former character, his qualili cations w ere genuine and 
splendid: the descendant of a race illustrious ly tbeir miiitary exploits, ho 
had displayed in every station and in every provinc*^ tho courage of a sol- 
dier and the conduct of a chief; and Nict*j»liiorus was crowned wdth recent 
laurels, from the important cori<iuo.st of the isle of (Irete. His religion was 
of a more ambiguous cast; and Ins hair-cloth, his fasts, his pious idiom, and 
his wish to retire from the business of llie world, were a convenient mask 
for his dark and dangerous ambition. Yet lie iinp(*sed on a holy })atriarch, 
by whose influence, and by a decree of the senate, he was entrusted, during 
the minority of the young princes, with the ahsohiteand independent com- 
mand of the oriental armies. As soon as he had secured the leaders and the 
troops, he boldly marched to Constantinople, trampled on his enemies, 
avowed his correspondence with the empress, and, without degrading her 
sons, assumed, with the title of Augustus, tho pre-eminence of rank and the 
plenitude of power. But liis uiarriago with Theophano was refused by 
tho same patriarch who had placed the crown on his head; by his second 
nuptials he incurred a year of canonical iienance ; a bar c)f spiritual affinity 
was opposed to their celebration^; and some evasion and perjury were re- 
quired to silence the scruples of the clergy and people. The popularity 
of the emjieror was lost in the purple; in a reign of six years lie provoked 
the hatred of strangers and subjects, and the hypocrisy and avarice of the 
first Nicephorus were revived in his successor. In the use of his patrimony, 
the generous temper of Nicephorus had been proved, and the revenue was 
strictly applied to the service of the stale ; each spring the emperor marched 
in person against the Saracens, and every Roman niiglit compute the employ- 
ment of his taxes in triumphs, conquests, and the security of the Eastern 
barrier.!/ 


THE WARS OF NICEPHORUS 

The darling object of Nicephorus was to break tlie pow^r of the Saracens, 
and extend the frontiers of the empire in Syria and Mesopotamia. In the 
spring of 964, he assembled an army against Tarsus, which was the fortress 
that covered the. Syrian frontier. Next year ^905), Nicei'horus again formed 
the siege of Tarsus with an army of forty tliousand men. The xflaee was 
inadequately supplied with provisions; and though tho inhabitants were a 
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warlike race, who had long carried on incuraions into tlie Byzantine terri- 
tory, they w’ere compelled to abandon their native city, and retire into Syria, 
carrying with them only their personal clothing. A rich cross, which the 
Saracens had taken when they destroyed the Byzantine army under Stypiotes 
in the year 877, was recovered and placed in the church of St. Sophia at 
Constantinople. The bronze gates of Tarsus and Mopsuestia, which were 
of rich workmanship, were also removed and placed by Nicephorus in the 
new citadel he had constructed to defend the palace. In the same year 
Cyprus was reconquered by an expedition under the command of the patrician 
Nicetas. 

For two years the emperor was occupied at Constantinople by the civil 
administration of the empire, by a threatened invasion of the Hungarians, 
and by disputes with tlie king of Bulgaria; but in 968 he again resumed 
the command of the army in the East. Early in spring he marched past 
Antioch at the head of eighty thousand men, and without stopping to besiege 
that city, he rendered himself master of the fortitied places in its neighbour- 
liood, in ord(U’ to cut it off from all relief from the caliph of Baghdad. He 
then ])ushed forward liis conquests ; Laoilicea, Hierapolis, Aleppo, Area, and 
Emesa were taken, and Tripolis and Damascus i)aid tribute to save their 
territory from being laid waste. In this campaign many relics were sur- 
rendered by the Mohainmedans. In consequence of the approach of winter, 
the emperor led his army into winter quarters, and deferred forming the 
siege of Antioch until tlie ensuing sjiring. He left the patrician Burtzes in 
a fort on the Black Mountain, with orders to watch the city and prevent the 
inhabitants from collecting provisions and military stones. Tlie remaindou* 
of the army, under the comimind of Peter, was stationed in Cilicia. As he 
was anxious to reserve to hiinsclf the glory of restoring Antioch to the 
empire, ho ordered his lieutenants not to attack the city during his absence. 
But one of the spies employed by Burtzes brought him the measure of tlie 
height of a tower wliich it was easy to approach, and the temptation to take 
the place by surprise was not to be resisted. Accordingly, on a dark winter 
night while there was a. heavy fall of snow, Burtzes placed himself at 
the head of throe liiindred chosen men, and gained possession of two of the 
towers of Antioch. He immediately sent pff a courier to Peter, requesting 
him to advance and take possession of the city; but Peter, from fear of the 
emperor’s jealousy, delayed moving to the aswistaiice of Burtzes for three 
days. During this interval, however, Burtzes defended himself against 
the rejieated atta<*ks of the wliole population, though with great difficulty. 
The Byzantine army at lengtli arrived, and Antioch was annexed to the 
empire after having remained 328 years in the power of the Saracens. The 
cmperoi' Nicephorus, instead of rewarding Burtzes for his energy, dismissed 
both him and Pc.U;r from their commands. 

The Fatimite c.aliph Moez reigned at Kairowan, and was already contem- 
plating the conquest of Egypt. Nicephorus not only refused to pay him the 
tribute of eleven thousaiul gold byzants, stipulated by Romanus 1, but even 
sent an expedition to wrest Sicily from the Saracens. The chief command 
was entrusted to Nicetas, who had conqueied Cyprus; and the army, con- 
sisting cliiefly of cavalry, was more particularly placed under the orders of 
Manuel Phocas, the emperor’s cousin, a daring officer. Tlie troops were 
landed on tlie eastern coast, and Manuel rashly advanced, until he was sur- 
rounded by the enemy and slain. Nicetas also had made so little preparation 
to defend his position that his camp was stormed and he himself taken pris- 
oner and sent to Africa. 
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The affairs of Italy were, as usual, embroiled by local causes. Otto, the 
emperor of the West, appeared at the head of an army in Apulia, and having 
secured the assistance of Pandulf, prince of Beneventum, called Ironheacf, 
carried on the war with frequent vicissitudes of fortune. Ironliead was 
taken prisoner by the Byzantine general, and sent captive to Constantinople. 
But the tyrannical conduct of the Byzantine officials lost all that was gained 
by the superior discipline of the troops, and favoured the progress of the 
German arms. Society had fallen into such a state of isolation that men 
were more eager to obtain immunity from all taxation than protection for 
industry and property, and the advantages of the Byzantine administration 
ceased to be appreciated. 

The European jn-ovinces of the empire were threatened with invasion both 
by the Hungarians and Bulgarians. In 960 Nicepbnrus was Apphseil of the 
intention of the Hungarians, and he solicited the assistance of Peter, king of 
Bulgaria, to prevent their passing the Danube. Peter refused, for he had 
been compelled to conclude a treaty of peace with tin- 1 hmganans, who 
had invaded Bulgaria a short time before. It is even said that Peter took 
advantage of the difficulty in whieffi Nioephoi iis appeare*! to be placed, by 
the numerous wars that occupied his troops, to demand payment of the tribute 
Roiiianus I had promised to Simeon. Nicepliorus, in order to punish the 
insolence of one whom ho regarded as his inferior, sent Calocyres, the son of 
the governor of Cherson, as ambassador to Russia, to invite Sviatoslaff, the 
Varangian prince of Kieff, to invade Bulgaria, and entrusted him with a sum 
of fifteen hundred pounds’ weight of gold, to jiay the expenses of the expe- 
dition. Calocyres proved a traitor: lie formed an .alliance with Sviatoslaff, 
proclaimed himself emperor, and involved the empire in a bloody war with 
the Russians. 

With all his defects, Nicephorus was one of the most virtuous men and 
conscientious sovereigns that ever occupied the throne of Constantinople. 
Though born of one of the noblest and wcaltliiest families of the Eastern 
pjmpire, and sure of obtaining the highest offices at a proud and luxurious 
court, he chose a life of hardship in pursuit of military glory ; and a con- 
temporary historian, Leo Diiicoiius,^ who wrote after his family had been 
ruined by proscription and his iiyune had become odious, observes, that no one 
had ever seen him indulge in revelry or debauchery even in his youth." 

Among the warriors wlio promoted his elevation, and served under his 
standard, a noble and valiant ArmeniaJi had deserved and obtained the most 
eminent rewards. The stature of Joannes Zimisces "was below the ordinary 
standard ; but this diminutive body was endowed with strength, beauty, and 
the soul of a hero. By the jealousy of the emperor’s brother, he was degraded 
from the office of general of the East, to that of director of the posts, and 
his murmurs were chastised with disgrace and exile. Bui Zimisces was 
ranked among the numerous lovers of the empress. On lier intercession lie 
w'as permitted to reside at Chalcedon, in the neighbourhood of the cajiital ; 
her bounty was repaid in his clandestine and amorous visits to the palace ; 
and Theopliano consented with alacrity to the death of an ugly aiui penurious 
husband. Some bold and trusty conspirators were concealed in her ino«t 
private chambers ; in the darkness of a winter night Zimisces, with his Prin- 
cipal companions, embarked in a small boat, traversed the Bosporus, landed 
at the palace stairs, and silently ascended a ladder ol ropes, which was cast 
down by the female attendants. Neither liis own suspicions, nor the warn- 
iugs of his friends, nor the tardy aid of his brother Leo, nor the fortress 
which he had erected in the palace, could protect Nicephorus from a domestic 
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foe, at whose voice every door was opened to the assassins. As he slept on 
a bearskin on the ground, he was roused by their noisy intrusion, and thirty 
daggers glittered before his eyes. 

It is doubtful whether Zimisces imbrued his hands in the blood of his 
sovereign ; but he enjoyed the inhuman 8[)ectacle of revenge. The murder 
was protracted by insult and cruelty ; and as soon as the head of Nicephorus 
was shown from the window, the tumult was hushed, and the Armenian was 
emperor of the East. On the day of his coronation, he was stopped on the 
tlireshold of St. Sophia by the intrepid patriarch ; who charged his conscience 
with the deed of treason and blood ; and require<l, as a sign of repentance, 
that lie sliould separate himself from his more criminal associate. This sally 
of apostolical zeal was not olTcnsive to the prince, since he could neither love 
nor trust a woman who had nqioatcdly violated the most sacred obligations 
and Theo})hano, instead of sliaring his imperial fortune, was dismissed with 
ignominy from his bed and palace. 

In their last interview, she disjilayed a frantic and impotent rage ; accused 
the ingratitude of her lover ; assaulted with words and blows her son llasil, 
as he stood silent and submissive in the presence of a superior colleague ; and 
avowed her own prostitution in proehiiming the illegitimacy of his birth. 
The public indignation was ajipeased by her exile and tlie punishment of the 
meaner accomplices ; the death of an uiij)opular ])rince was forgiven; and 
the guilt of Zimisces was forgotten in the sj)lendour of his virtues. Perhaps 
his profusion was less useful to tlic state than the avarice of Nicephorus; 
but his gentle and generous behaviour delighted all who approached his 
person ; and it was only in the. fiaths of victory that he trod in the footsteps 
of his predecessor. I'lic great tfst part of his reign was employed in the camp 
and the field. His personal valour and activity were signalised on the Dan- 
ube and the Tigris, the ancient boundaries of the Homan world ; and by his 
double triumi)h over the Russians and the Saracens, he deserved the titles of 
saviour of the emj)ire and conqueror of the East.f/ 
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The Russian war was tJie groat evtiiit uf llie reign of tfoannes Zimisces. 
The military fame of the Byzantine emperor, who was unquestionably the 
ablest general of his time, the greatness of the Russian nation, whose power 
now overshadows Europe, the soene of the contest, destined in our day to be 
again the battle-tield of Russian armies, and the political interest which 
attaches to the lirst attempt of a Hussian prince to march by land to Con- 
stantinople, all combine to give a in-actical as well as a romantic interest 
to this war. 

Tlie lirst Russian naval expedition against Constantinople in 865 would 
probably have been folloAved by a series of plundering excursions, like those 
carried on by the Danes and Normans on tlie coasts of England and France, 
had not the Turkish tribe called the Patzinaks rendered themselves masters of 
the lower course of the Dnicpei^and become instruments in the hands of the 
emperors to arrest the activity of the bold Varangians. The northern rulers 
of Kieff were the same rude warriors that infested England and France, but 
the Russian peo])le was then in a nu»re advanced state of society than the mass 
of the population in Britain and Gaul. The majority of the Russians were 
freemen ; the majority of the inliabitants of Britain and Gaul were serfs. 

After the defeat in 866, the Russians induced their rulers to send envoys 
to Constantinople to renew commercial intercourse, and invite (yhristian 
missionaries to visit their country ; and no inconsiderable portion of the peo- 
ple embraced Christianity, though the Christian religion continued long after 
better known to the Russian merchants than to the Varangian warriors. 
The commercial relations of the Russians with Cherson and Constantinople 
were now carried on directly, and numbers of Russian traders took up their 
residence in these cities. Tlie first commercial tn*aty between the Jtust..an8 
of Kieff and the Byzantine Empire was concluded in the reign of Basil I. 
The intercourse increased from that time. In the year 902, seven hundred 
Russians are mentioned as serving on board the Byzantine fleet with high 
pay ; in 986, seven Russian vessels, with 415 men, formed part of a Byzan- 
tine expedition to Italy ; and in 949, six Russian vessels, wit) i 629 men, were 
engaged in the unsuccessful expedition of Gongyles against Crete. In 966, 
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a corps of Russians accompanied tlie unfortunate expedition of Nicetas to 
Sicily. There can be no doubt that these were all Varangians, familiar, like 
the Danes and Normans in the West, with the dangers of the sea, and not 
native Russians, whose services on board the fleet could liave been of little 
value to the masters of Greece. 

But to return to the histoi-y of the llyzantine wars with the Russians. 
In the year 907, Oleg, wlio was regent of Kieff during the minority of Igor 
the son of Ruric, assembled an army of Varangians, Slavonians, and C?roa- 
tians, and, collecting two thousand vessels or boats of the kind then used on 
the northern shore of the Euxiiie, advanced to attack Ct)nstantinople. The 
exploits of this army, which ])rotended to aspire at the conquest of Tzara- 
grad, or the City of the Ciesars, were confined to plundering the country 
n)iind Constantinople; and it is not improbable that the l^xpedition was 
undertaken to obtain indemnity f(u* some commercial losses sustained by 
imperial negligence, monopoly, or o]q)ression. The subjects of the emperor 
were murdered, and the Russians amused themselves with torturing their 
captives in the most barbarous manner. At length Leo purchased their 
retreat by tlie payment of a large sum of money. 8u<;h is the account trans- 
mitted to us by the Russian monk Nestor, for no Ryzanline writer notices 
the expedition, which was doubtless nothing more than a jdundering incur- 
sion, in which the city of Constantinople was not cx])oscd to any danger. 
These hostilities W(‘re terminated by a commercial treaty in 912, and its con- 
ditions are recorded in detail. by Nestor. 

In the yeai‘ 941, Igor made an attack on ( •onstantinople, imj^lled either 
by the sjnrit of adventui’c, which was the charm of (.‘xistence among all the 
tribes of Northmen, or else roused to reveJige by some violation of tlie treaty 
of 912. The Russian flotilla, consisting of innumerable small vessels, made 
its appearance in the Bosj)orus while the Byzantine fleet was absent in the 
Archipelago. Igor landed at diffei’ent i)laces on the coast of Thrace and 
Bithynia, ravaging and plundering the country ; the iiihubilaiits wcixj treated 
with incredible cruelty ; some were crucified, others were burned alive, the 
Greek priests were killed by driving nails into their heads, and the churches 
were destroyed. Only fifteen ships remained at Constantinople, but these 
were soon fitted up with additional tubes %for shooting Greek fire. This 
force, trifling as it was in number, gave the Byzantines an immediate superi- 
ority at sea, and the patrician Theophanes sailed out of the port to attack 
the Russians. Ig<n’, seeing the small number of the enemy's ships, sur- 
rounded them on all sides, and endeavoured to carry them by boarding; but 
the Greek fire became only so much mure available against boats and men 
crowded toge.lher, and the attai’k was repulsed with fearful loss. In the 
meantime, some <»f the Riissiaiis who landed in Bithynia were defeated hy 
Hardas Pliocas and Joannes ("^ureuas, and those who escaiieil from the naval 
defeat w'ore pursued and slaughtered on the coast of Thrace without mercy. 
The erajieror Romanus ordered all the prisoners brought to (k.)iistantinople 
to be beheaded. Theophanes overtook the fugitive ships in the month of 
September, and the relics of the expedition were destroyed, Igor effecting 
his escape with only a few boats. The Russian ehrrjuicle of Nestor says that, 
in the year 944, Igor, assisted by other Varangians, and by the Patzinaks, 
prepared a second expedition, but that the inhabitants of Clmrsoii so alarmed 
the emperor Romanus by their reports of its magnitude, that he sent ambas- 
sadors, .who met Igor at the mouth of the Danube, aind sued for peace on 
terms to which Igor and his boyards consented. This is probably merely a 
salve applied to the vanity of the people of Kieff by their chronicler ; but it 
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is certain that a treaty of peace was concluded between tlie emperors of 
Constantinople and the princes of Kieff in the year 945. 

The cruelty of the Varangian prince Igor, after his return to Russia, 
caused him to be murdered by his rebellious subjects. ^ Olga, his widow, 
became regent for their son Sviatoslaff. She embraced the Christian reli- 
gion, and visited Constantinople in 957, where she was baptized. The 
emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus has left us an account of the cere- 
mony of her reception at the Byzantine court. A Uuasiaii monk has pre- 
served the commercial treaties of the empire ; a B} zantine eni])ercr records 
the pageantry that amused a Russian princess. The high positioi. occupied 
by the court of Kieff in the tenth century is also attested by the style with 
which it was addressed by the court of Constantinople. 'I'lie golden bulls of 
the Roman emperor of the East, addressed to the priu(?e of RuKsia, were 
ornamented with a pendent seal equal in size to a doidtle solidus, like those 
addressed to the kings of France. 


THE KUSfilAN WAU (t»70-ft7] A.D.) 

We have seen that tlie emperor Nicephoriis II sent tlic patrician Calo- 
cyresto excite Sviatoslaff to invade Bulgaria, and that (he Byzantine ambas- 
sador pi’oved a traitor, and assumed the purjde. Sviatoslafi' soon invaded 
Bulgaria at the head of a powerful army, which the gold hrouglit by Calo- 
cyres assisted him to equip, and defeated the Bulgaiian army in a great 
battle, 908 a.d. Peter, Icing of Bulgaria, died shortly after, and the coun- 
try was involved in civil broils; taking advantage of which, Sviatoslaff took 
Presthlava tlie capital, and rendered himself master of the wliole kingdom. 

Nicephoriis now formed an alliance %vith (he Bulgaiians, and was prepar- 
ing to defend them against the Russians, wdien Sviatoslaff was compelled to 
return home, in order to defend liis capital against tlie I'atzinuks. Nicepho- 
rus assisted Boris and Itomaniis, the sons of J*eter, to rer-over Bulgaria, and 
concluded an offensive and defensive alliaiua; with Boris, who occupied the 
thron'?. After the assassination of Nicephorus, Sviatoslaff’ returned to invade 
Bulgaria with an army of sixty ^jousaml men, and liis enteriu’ise assumed the 
character of one of those great invasions 'which liad torn whole provinces from 
the Western Empire. His army was increased by a treaty w ith tlie Patzinaks 
and an alliance with the Hungarians, so that tlicy began to dream of the con- 
quest of Constantinople, and hoped to transfer tlie empire of the East from 
the Romans of Byzantium to the Russians. It was fortunate for the Byzan- 
tine Empire that it was ruled by a soldier w’ho knew’ how’ to prolit by its supe- 
riority in tactics and discipline. The Russian w^as not ignorant of strategy, 
and having secured his flank by his alliance wdth the Hungarians, he entered 
Thrace by the w'estern passes of Mount Hamiua, tlieii the most frequented 
road between Germany and Constantinople, and that b}’ wliicli the Hungari- 
ans were in the habit of making their plundering incursions into the empire. 

Joannes Zimisces was occupied in the East when Sviatoslaff completed the 
second conquest of Bulgaria and passed Mount Hiemiis, expecting to i!ubc.. ..e 
Thrace during the emperoFs absence with equal ease, 970 A.i). The empire 
was still suffering from famine. Sviatoslaff took Philippopolis, and mur- 
dered twenty thousand of the inhabitants. An embassy sent by Zimisces 
was dismissed with a demand of tribute, and the Russian army advanced to 

* Leo Diaconus^ calls his murderera Germans, ineaning doubtless Northmen. 
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ArcadiopoliB, where one division was defeated by Bardas Scleras, and the 
remainder retired again behind Mount Haemus. 

In the following spring, 971, the emperor Joannes took the field at the head 
of an army of fifteen thousand infantry and thirteen thousand cavalry, be- 
sides a body-guard of chosen troops called the Immortals, and a powerful 
battery of field and siege engines. ^ A fleet of three hundred galleys, attended 
by many smaller vessels, was despatched to enter the Danube and cut off the 
communications of tlie Russians witli their own country.* 

The emperor Joannes marched from Hadrianopolis just before Easter, when 
it was not expected that a Byzantine emperor would take the field. He knew 
that the passes on the great eastern road had been left unguarded by the Rus- 
sians, and he led his army through all the defiles of Mount Hiemus without 

encountering any difficulty. The 
Russian troops stationed at Presth- 
lava, who ought to liave guarded the 
])aswscs, marched out to meet the 
emperor when they heard he had 
entered Bulgaria. Tlieir whole army 
consisted of infantry, but the soldiers 
wore covered with chain armour, 
and accustomed to resist the light 
cavalry of the Patzinaks and other 
Turkish trilxjs.® They proved, how- 
ever, no inatcli for the l)eavy -armed 
lancers of the imperial army; and, 
after a vigf>rous resistance, were com- 
pletely routed by Joannes Zimisces, 
leaving eighty-five hundred men on 
the field of battle. On the following 
day Presthlava was taken by escalade, 
and a body of seven thousand Rus- 
sians and Bulgarians, wlio attempted 
to dereiul the royal palace, wdiich 
was fortilied as a citadel, were put 
to the sword after a gallant defence. Spncngelos, who commanded this 
division of the Russian force, and the traitor Calocyres, succeeded in escaping 
to Dorystolon, >vhere JSviatoslaff had concentrated the rest of the army; 
but Boris, king of Bulgaria, 'svith all his family, was taken prisoner in his 
ca])ital. 

'I'he cmj)ernr, after celebrating Easter in Presthlava, advanced by Plis- 
cova and Dinea to Dorystolon, where Sviatoslaff still hoped for victory, 
■ though his position was becoming daily more dangerous. The Byzantine 
fleet entered tlu? Danube and took up its station opposite the city, cutting 
off all the commiinii!ations of the Russians by water, at the same time that 
- the emperor encamped before the w'alls and blockaded them by land. Zim- 
isces, knowing ho had to deal with a desperate enemy, fortified his camp with 
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» These numbers are given by Leo Diaconus.** Codrenusc gives five thousand infantry and 
four thousand cavalry ; Zunaras// the same number. The proj)urtioii affords some insight into 
the constitution of Byzantine armies at tiiis period of military gior}'. The cavalry served as the 
model for European chivalry, but the sword of tlic legionary could still gain a battle. 

> Leo Dlaconus b calls the larger vessels triremes, though they certainly had not more than 
two tiers of oars. 

* The Russians then wore armour similar to that worn by the Normaus in western Europe 
at a later period, accordfing to Leo Diaconus.^' 
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a ditch and rampart according to the old Romiin model, which was tradi» 
tionally preserved by the Byzantine engineers. The KuHsians enclosed 
within the walls of Dorystolon were more numerous than their besiegers, and 
Sviatoslaff hoped to be able to open his communications with tlio sniTo'und- 
ing country, by bringing on a general engagement in the plain b(‘forc all the 
deiences of the enemy’s camp were completed. He expected to defeat the 
attacks of the Byzantine cavalry by forming his men in squares, and. as 
the Russian soldiers were covered by long shields that reaeluMl to their feel, 
he expected to be able, by advancing his squares like moA ing t-.nvers, t o clear 
the plain of the enemy. But wdiile the Byzantine legions met Uic Russians 
in front, the heavy-armed cavalry assailed them witli their long spears ii\ 
flank, and the archers and slingers under cover watched coolly to transtix 
every man where an opening allowed their missiles to penetrate. 'I'he battle 
nevertheless lasted all day, but in the evening the Russians were ofunpellecl, 
in spite of their desperate valour, to retire into I>orystoion without having 
effected anything. 

The infantry of the north now began to feel its inferiority to the veteran 
cavalry of Asia sheathed in plate armour, and disciplined by long campaigns 
against the Saracens. Sviatoslaff, however, crmtiniicd to defend himself by 
a series of battles rather than sorties, in wliieh ho made desperate efforts to 
break through the ranks of the besiegers in vain, until at length it became 
evident that he iniLst either conclude pca<H‘. (li(‘ on the iield nf battle, or be 
starved to death in Dorystolon. Before resigning himself to his fate, he 
made a last effort to cut his way through the Byzantim? army ; and on this 
occasion the Russians fought with such d(‘spcrati(»n that eonteinporaries 
ascribed the victory of the Byzantine trooj)S, not. U> the snj>erior tactics of the 
emperor, nor to the discijiline of a votoraii army, but to the personal assistance 
of St. Theodore, w'ho found it ncce.ssary to iea<l the cliargii of the Roman 
lancers, and shiver a spear with the Russians himself, before their phalanx 
could be broken. The victory wius complete, ami Sviatoslaff sent ambas- 
sadors to the emperor to offer terms of peace. 

The siege of Dorystolon had now lasted more than two months, and the 
Russian army, though reduced l)v repeated loss(‘s, still anioinited to twenty- 
two thousand men. The valour and contem])t of death wliicli the Varangians 
had displayed in tlie contesst, «^nvinced the cmperoi' tliat it would cause tlie 
loss of many brave veterans to insist on their laying d»)wm their arms ; he 
was therefore willing to come to terni.s, and peace was concluded on condition 
that Sviatoslaff should yield u]> Dorystolon, with all the j)lunder, slaves, and 
prisoners in possession of the Kussian.s, and engage to swear ])erpetual amity 
with the empire, and never to invade either the territory (»f (’h(^raon or the 
kingdom of Bulgaria ; while, on the other Imnd, the emperor Joanni.‘s en- 
gaged to allow the Russians to descend the Danube in their boats, to supply 
them with two inedinini of wheat for each surviving soldier to enable them to 
return home without dispersing to plunder for their subsistence, and to renew 
the old commercial treaties between Kieff and C^)n.stantinopIe, July, 971. 

After the treaty w^as concluded, Sviatoslaff desired to have a personal 
interview with liis conqueror. Joannes rode down to the bank «)f 
Danube clad in splendid armour, and accomininied by a brillijint suite of 
guards on horseback. The short figure of the emperor was no disadvantage 
where he was distinguished by the beauty of his charger and the sjJendour 
of his arms, while his fair countenance, light hair, and piercing blue eyes 
fixed the attention of all on his bold and good-humoured face, whicri coii- 
trasted well with the dark, sombre visages of his attt^lidants. Sviatos aft 
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arrived by water in a boat, which he steered himself by an oar. His dress 
was white, differing in no way from that of those under him, except in 
l)eing cleaner. Sitting in the stern of his boat, he conversed for a short time 
with the emperor, who remained on horseback close to the beach. The ap- 
pearance of the bold Varangian excited much curiosity, and is thus described 
by a historian who was intimate witli many of those who were present at the 
interview : The Russian was of the middle stature, well formed, with strong 
neck and broad chest. His eyes were blue, his eyebrows thick, his nose flat, 
and his beard shaved, but his upper lip was shaded with long and thick 
mustaches. The hair of his head was cropped close, except two long locks 
which hung down on each side of his face, and were thus worn as a mark of 
his Scandinavian race. In his ears he wore golden earrings. 

Sviatoslaff immediately quitted Dorystolon, but he was obliged to win- 
ter on the sliores of the Euxine, and famine tliiiinod his ranks. In spring he 
attempted to force his way through the territory of the Pntzinaks with his 
diminislied army. He was defeated, and perished near the cataracts of the 
Dnieper. Kour, prince of the Patzinaks, became the possessor of his skull, 
which he shaped into a drinking-cup, and adorned with the moral maxim, 
doubiless not less suitable to his own skull, had it fallen into the hands of 
otliers, “He who covets the property of others, oft loses his own.” We have 
already had occasion to record that the skull of the Byzantine emperor, 
Nicephorus I, had ornamented tlio festivals of a Biilgorian king ; that of a 
Russian sovereign now figured in the tents of a 'furkish tribe. 

The results of the campaign were as advantageous to the Byzantine Empire 
as they wore glorious to the (ont)erc)r Joannes. Bulgaria was conquered, a 
strong garrison established in Dorystolon, and the Danube once more became 
the frontier of the Homan Em ] lire. The peace with the Russians was uninter- 
rupted until about the year 988, when, from some unknown cause of quarrel, 
Vladimir the son of Sviatoslaff attacked and gained possession of Cherson 
by cutting off' tlie water. 

The Greidv city of Glicrson, situated on the extreme verge of ancient 
civilisation, c.scaped for ages from the inqioverishinent and demoralisation 
into which the Hellenic race was precipitated by the Roman system of con- 
centrating all ]iowt?r in the capital of tlie empire. Cherson was governed 
for centuries by its own (dectivo magistrate.^, uuid it was not until towards 
the middle of the ninth centuiy that the emperor Theophilus destroyed its 
independence. When Vladimir the sovereign of Russia attacked it in 9b8, 
it was betrayed into his hands by a i)ric.st, who informed him how to cut 
oft' the water. The great object of ambition of all the princes of the East, 
from the time of Heraclius to that of the last Comneiius of Trebizond, was 
to form matrimonial alliances with the imperial family. Vladimir obtained 
the hand of Aiine, the sister of the emperors Basil II and Constantine IX, 
and was baptized and married in the church of the Panagliia at Cherson. 
To soothe the vanity of the empire, he pretended to retain posse.ssion of his 
conquest as the dowry of his wife. Many of tlie priests who converted the 
Russians to Christianity, and many of the artists who adorned the earliest 
Russian churches with paintings and mosaics, w(.‘re natives of Cherson. The 
church raised Vladimir to the rank of a saint; the Russians conferred on 
liim tlie title of “the great.” 

Joannes Zimisces, liaviiig terminated the Russian War, compelled Boris to 
resign ^he crown of Bulgarin, and accept the title of “magister,” as a pen- 
sioner of the Byzantine court. The frontier of the Eastern Empire was 
once more extended to the Danube. 
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WAR WITH THE SARACENS 0»72-07« A.D.) 

Tim Saracen War liad Ijecii carried on vifroroiisl.y on the frontiers of 
Syria, while the emperor Joiiniiea was occupied with the Kussiun (lampaign. 
The continued Kiiecesses of the Byzantine arms liad so alarmeil the Moham- 
medan princes, that an extensive confederacy was formed to recover Antioch, 
and the command of the army of the caliph was entrusletl to /oher, the 
lieutenant of the Fatimites iii‘ F^ypt. The imperial army was led by the 
putrieiiiJi Nicolaus, a man of ^rrefit military skill, who had been a ennui 1 1 
ill the household of Joannes Zimisces; and ho defeated the Saracens in a 
pitched battle, and savtd Aiitii>ch for a time. But in the f(»llowiiig year 
(t‘7;-') the cDiujuesl of Nisibis tilled the city of Baghdad with such conster- 
lliat a levy uf all Mussulmans was ordered to march against the 
Cliristians. 'J'lie Byzantine troo[JS in Mesopotamia were commanded by an 
Armeniiin named Temeh'k ^lelelii, who was comi»letcly routed near Amida. 
lie was himself taken jirisouer, and died after a year’s cniifnieineiit. 

Willi all Ids talents as a general. Jo umes does not appear to have pos- 
sessed the same control ov.t tlie general adnuidsl ration as Nieephorus; and 
maiiv of the cities coiupirn'd by Ids pred<‘'-;*ssor, in wbicli the majority of tlie 
iidialiitants were Muhumiiinlans, .Niu-ceedcd in throwing off the Byzantine 
yoke. Even Antioch d» iared itsidl indi jn ndcni. A great elfort became 
uecessary to regain the g;"’'.Md that liad »« /n lost; and. to make this, Joannes 
Zimisces look tlie c«iiiuiian(! of t]ju 1>\ aus liie army' in person in the year 
y7-l. He marcbed in one campaign from .Mount Taurus to the hanks of the 
Ti;.‘iiH, aud I'roin the banks of the Tigris back into Syria, as far as Mount 
Ja‘b:i!;<iis, carrying iiis victorious arms, according to the vaunting inaccuracy 
of llio Byvaiuiui: goograjibical nomenclature, into Falcstin(‘. Ilis last cam- 
paign, in ibe following year, was the most brilliant of bis exploits. In 
Mesopoiamia be regained possession of Amida and Martvropolis ; but these 
cities coiilained so few Chrisiiaii inhabilaiils that he was obliged to leave 
the adndidstratiou in the bands of Saracen e.niirs, wlio were eliarged with 
the collection of tbc tribute and taxes. Nisibis he found deserted, and from 
it li»3 marched by' Edessa to Hierajiolis or .Mcnibig, where lie e:ii»turcd many 
valuable relics, among which the yhocs of Jesus, and the hair of John the 
Bajitist, are espcciallv enumerated. From lILerapolis Joannes marched to 
Apainea, Emesa, and Baalliec, without meeting any serious opjiusitioii. '.riic 
eiidr of Damascus sent valuable presents, and agreed to pay' an annual trib- 
ute to escape a visit. 

'1 ho emperor then i;rossed Mount Lebanon, sturmiiig the fortress of 
Borzo, which trommaiidcd the pass, and, descending to the sea-coast, laid 
siege to Berytus, which soon surrendered, and in which he found an image 
of the crueilixiuii that he deemed worthy' of being sent to Constantinople. 
From Bervtns he marclicd northward to 'I'ripolis, wliicli lio besieged in vain 
for forty days. Tiie valour of the garrison and the strength of the fortifica- 
tions compelled him to raise the siege ; but his retreat was ascribeil to fear 
of a comet, which illuminated the sky with a strange brilliancy. As it was 
now September, 'wished to place bis worn-out troops in winter quarters 
ill Antioch ; but the inhabitants shut the gales against him. To punish 
them for their revolt, he had the folly to ravage their lerritory, and cut 
down their fruit trees; forgetting, in his barbarous and impolitie revenge, 
that he was ruining his own empire. Jiurlzes was left to reconquer Antioch 
for the second time; w'hich, however, he did not effect until after the death 
of the eiinieror Joannes. 

H. W. — VOI,. VII. H 
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The army was then placed in winter quartern on the froiitiere of Cilicia, 
and the emperor hastened to return to Constantinople. On the journey, as 
ho passed the fertile plains of Longias and Dryze, in the vicinity of Ana- 
zarba and Podandus, he saw tlioin covered witii flocks and herds, with well- 
fortified farmyards, but no smiling villages. He inquired with wonder to 
whom the country belonged, in which pasturage was conducted on so grand 
a scale; and he learned that the greater ])art of the province had been 
acquired by the proMi<h!nt Hasilios in donations from himself and his prede«. 
cessor, Nicephorus. Amazed at th(^ enormous accumulation of property in 
the liands of one individual, he exclaimed, “Alas I the wealth of the empire 
is wasted, the strength of the armies is exhausted, and the Roman emperors 
toil like morcenai'ies, to add to the rie.hcs of an insatiable eunuch!” Tliis 
speech was rep»>rtcd to the jiirsident. He considered that he had raised 
both Nic(q»horus and .Ioann(\s to the throne; his interest now re(iiiired that 
it should return to its right ful master, and that the young Rasil should enjoy 
his heritage. 'I'he emperor Joannes stopped «)n his way to Constantinople 
at the palace of Romanus, a grandson of Romanos I ; and it is said he there 
drank of a jjnisoncd cup presented to him by a servant gained by the ju-esi- 
dent. Certain it is that Joannes Zimisees reached the capital in a dying 
state, and expired on the lOlli of January, 1)70, at the age of fifty -one. c 


THE A1»EX OF GLORY 

“The period of greatest Ryzanline power," says Gelzer,/ “is reached in 
the reigns of Nicephorus II (903-909), Joaiiiios Zimisees (909-970), and 
Basil liulgaroctonus (970-1025).” Kinlaye also calls it the “Period of 
Conquest and Military Glory.” 'J'hat the glory was understood at the time 
is evident, from tlio enthusiastic outbursts of the anonymous continuator of 
Georgius Monachus.f/ Of NicfqJiorus Phocas lie says, “Then Pliocas flashed 
like lightning and stormed against the enemies of tlie Romans. He ravaged, 
burned, and led into captivity the cities and lands of the barbarians. 
Myriads of foreign lands he smote, and broadened the realm and tlie might 
of the Romans. The Arabs trembled, tlm Armenians and Syrians shook, 
the Saracens were scared and the Turks Iwc flight ; and the lioinans seized 
tbeir strongholds and provinces, and Phocas’ name was fearful to all.” Of 
Zimisees the same ehroiiiclcr is equally enthusiastic : “ And the nations 
were in great fright before Zimisees’ fury. And he spread the realm of the 
Romans abroad; the, Saracens and Armenians lied ; the Persians shook and 
from all sides brouglit Jiim gifts ; tlu?y begged him for mercy and peace. He 
led even to Ede,ssa and to the river Euplirates; and the earth was full of the 
tents of the Romans. Syrians and Ph(enicians were tj-ampled by the Roman 
steeds, lie fetched home mighty victories, and the sword of Christ mowed 
like a scythe.” 

And yet in Zimisees, Gelzer secs a retrogression of empire and an expan- 
sion of feudalism ; more and more he sees that the old Roman military and 
civil state takes on a military and aristocratic physiognomy. After his 
deatli tlie movement continued with usury. « 

The premature death of Zimisees was a los.s, ratlier than a benefit, to the 
sons of Romanus II. Their want of experience detained them tw’elve years 
longer tlie obscure and voluntary pupils of a minister, wlio extended his 
reign by persuading them to indulge the pleasures of youth, and to dis- 
dain the labours of government. In this silken web, the weakness of 
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Conniautiue was forever enlAngled ; but his elder brother felt the impulse of 
genius and the desii*e of aetion ; ho frowned, and the minister was no more. 
Basil was the acknowledged sovereign of Constantinople and the provinces 
of Europe; but Asia was oppressed by two veteran goneiiils, Phoeas and 
Solerus, who, alternately friends and enemies, subjects aiul rebels, main- 
tained tlieir indep<'ndcnt;e, and laboured to emulate the example of successful 
usurpation. 

Against tliesc domestic enemies, the son of Ronianiis lirst drew liis swoisl, 
and Ihiiy trembled in the presence of a lawful ami high-spirit^' 1 priiu'e. 
The first, in the front of batth*, wuh »hro\vn from his horse by :he stji>ke 
of poison, or an arrow; the second, who had been twice loaded with chains, 
and twieo invested with the pnrph-, was desirous r>f ending in peace the 
small remainder hU thiy.s. As the aged snppliaiu itpi roaelieLl the throne. 





Wah <Jai.i.ky. ^'niMTll AM> Ninth (.'uNTrioKH 


with dim eyes and faltering steps, leaning on Ids two attendants, the 
emperor exchiinied, in the insolence of yoiitb and power: “And is this 
the man wlio has so long been the object of our terror?” After he had 
ooTitirmed his own authority and tlio pem*e of th(^ empire, the trophies of 
Nieephonis and Zimisce.s would not suffer their royal pupil to sleep in the 
jialace. His long and fiequent exjiediiions against the Saracens were 
rather glorious than useful to the empire; but the linal destruction of 
the kingdoin of Bulgaria appears, since the time of Helisurius, the most 
important triumph of the Koiiiaii arrns.^ 


BASH. II AND MLS SUCCESSOHS (P70-10W A.D.) 

The reign of Basil II is the culminating point of Byzantine greatness. 
The eagles of Constantinople flew during his life, in a long career of victory, 
from the banks of the Danube to those of the Euphrates, and from the moun- 
tains of Armenia to the shores of Italy. Basil's indoniitublo courage, terrific 
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cruelty, indifference to art and literature, and religious superstition, all com- 
bine to render him a true type of Iiis empire and age. The great object of 
his policy was to couHolidate the iniitv of tlie administration in Europe by 
the complete subjection of the liulgarians and Sliivonians, whom similarity 
of language liad almost bhiiided into one nation, and had completely united 
in hostility to t)ie imjierial government. 

Four sons of a Jiulgiiriaii iiobl<‘ of the highest rank had commenced a 
revolutionary movement in Bulgaria against the royal family, after the death 
of Peter and llir first victories of the Russians. In order to put an end to 
these troubles, Nicejihorus IT had, on the ndreat of Sviatosiaff, replaced 
lioris, the son of Peter, on the throne of Bulgaria; and when tlie Russians 
returned, Boris suhniitled to their dcmiination. Shortly after the deatli of 
.loannes I (Zimisees), the Bulgarian h'aders again roused the ])eople to a 
struggle for iiidej)enden(?o. Boris, who esoapisl from Constantinople to 
atUmipt recovering his juilcrnal tliroms was accidentally slain, and the four 
hr<»thers again becanii* the eliiefs of the nation. In a short time three per- 
ished, and Samuel, who ah me reinaineil, assumed the title of king. Tlie forces 
of the em})ire were occujiicd with the rehellion of Sderiis, so that the vigour 
and military talents of Samuel succeeded both in expelling the Byzantine au- 
thorities from Bulgaria, and in rousing the Slavonians of Macedonia to throw 
off tlie Byzantine yoke. Samuel then invadiMl 'j'hcssaly, arid ext(‘nded his 
plund(*ring excursions over those parts of (Greece and the Peloponnesus still 
inliabiled hy the Mclhmiivrace. He carried aAvay the inliahitaiits f»f Larissa 
in order to jicojile th(^ town of Prespa, wliich he then juojiosed to make his 
e.apital, with intidligcoit artisans and manufa(‘turers ; and, in order to attach 
tliein to their new residimce by tictsof old superstition, he removed to Prespa 
the body of their protecting martyr, St. Achilles, who some ]*retend(‘d had 
been a Roman soldier, and others a (ireek arclibisho]). Samuel showed him- 
self, both in ability and courage, a rival worthy <)f Basil : and the em]>ire 
of the East seenie<l for some 1 ime in danger of h<‘ing transferred from tin* 
Byzantine Romans to the .Slavonian Bulgarians. 

In the year 1>HL the emperor Basil made his lirst camjiaign against tin' 
m‘w Bulgarian nnmarchy in jierson. His plan of operations was to secure 
the great weslern jiasses through Mount^ H-.emus, on the road from Philip- 
j>opolis to Sardiea, and by the comiuest (>.'■ the latter city he hoped to cut 
off the comimmieation between the Bulgarians north ()f Mount Huuniis and 
tile Slavonians in Macedonia. But his military inexijerience, and the re- 
laxed disciplim* of the army, caused this well-conctaved plan to fail. Sar- 
dica was besieged in vain for twenty days. The negligence of the officers 
and the disohedierue of the soldiers cauHed several foraging parties to be 
cut off; the hcsiegi'd burned the engines of the besiegers in a victorious 
sortie, and tin* emperor felt the necessity of commencing his retreat. As 
his army was j»assiiig the defiles of Ihcinns, it. was assailed by the trooi)s 
Samuel had colleeb'd to waUdi his (»peratioiis, and completely routed. The 
baggage and militarv chest, the. emjicror's [dale and tents, all fell into the 
hands of tliL* Bulgarian king, and Basil himself escaped with some difficulty 
to Philippopolis, where he collected the, relics of the fugitives. Leo Diaeo- 
nu8,ft the Byzantine historian, wlio acconi}>anit‘d the expedition as one of the 
idergy of the imperial chapel, and was fortunate enough to escape the pur- 
suit, has left a short hut authentic notice of lliis lirst. disastron-s campaign 
of Basil, the slayer of the Bulgarians, in his Jlhforia.^ 


* Leo Diacoiuis.^ 171. 
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Tliti roorgaiiisation of his iirniy, the regulation of the iiiteriial admiiiis- 
nation of tlie empire, the rebellion of Phocas, and tlie wars in Italy and 
on the Asiatic frontier, prevented Basil from attacking Samuel in person 
for many years. Still a part of tlie imj)erial forces carried on this war, 
and Sainuel soon perceived that he was unable lo resist the Byzantine gen- 
erals in tbe jdains of Bulgaria, where the heavy cavalry, military engines, 
and superior discijiline of the imperial armies could all l)^^ enij^loyed to 
advantage. He rrst)lved. liierefore, to iransfer the scat of the BulgariuM 
goveniment to a more inaccessible position, at Aclirida. Here, tiiereforc, 
Samuel cstahlislicil the capital of (lie Bulgaro-Slavonian kingdom iic founded. 

'I'hc dominions of Samuel soon hccainc as c\tcnsiv4* a-i the Kuro]»ean 
jii»rtion (d’ the dominions of Basii. 'I'lie possessions of the :mo inonarchs 
ran into one anolln*r in a very irivgidar form, and *'otlj were inliahitcd by a 
\arii.‘tv uf races, in dift'oicni states of ei\ iiisati- .i, h>>jind together by few' 
sympathies, ami no emriuioii attaclinicnl t-- leit tonal i-nst it ntioiis. Samuel 
was master of alniosi tlie v' liole of ancient Bnl;::. ; ia. 1 1m cmjieror nd.ainiiig 
possession of little more lliaii the fo?M« ss of I » ystoi.m. t he forts at the 
iiiouili of the Damihe. an ' the passes <d Mouni Ibemn-. But tim streiigtli 
of Ji;i; Bulgarian king la;. Iri iiis jiosses.'-i-m'- i.. 'he !ij»]Kn* jiart of Macedonia, 
III Kpirns, ami the s<‘iitl!err! part of lllyii nr-., r/; tin* i*hain of Bind us, and in 
mountains that overlooh e nortla rn an *’ \vt‘.sleni slo]>es of the gnuit plains 
**f Thes-^aloiiiea ami 'r!;< . He ’.\a> i idefiit igoiblc in forming a large mili- 

tary fnicc. ;iml emphoiijg ii eo!i:,tanfi\ in ravaging'* the plain of Tliossaly, 
.ind attacking the tireek cities. 

I’i h( marched raimlly through 1 hessaly, Iheolia. and Attica, into 
tin 1 <h.p<»nm:.sus ; hut the towns e\ervwhcre shut I heir gates, and pri'pared 
fi)r a long tlcfeiice, so that he could ettVet nothing beyond plutnlering anil 
laving waste the open eomitry. Jn the meantime, the emperoi* sent Nicepb- 
orus I raiius, witli all the force be should be able to eolUct, in puiHuit of 
Samuel, rraiius entered M'hi^ssaly, am) pushed raj[iidly southward to the 
banks id tlie Spereliiiis, whore lie found Samuel eiieainpc'd on the. other side, 
hastening home with the. plunder of (Ircoec. In the nigid the pcojdc showed 
rranus a ford, by which he jiassed the river iiiid siiri'i’ised the BiilgiiriaiiH 
in their caini). Samiu-.l and his s;)n (laliriel esca]>ed with tlie greatcHt difti- 
culty. ’J’he Bulgarian army was eomjdtdely a.niiihilated, and all the plunder 
and shi\es made during liie expedition fell into llie hands of Lraiius, in the 
year (Mil! A.D. 'Fliis great defeat ]»aralystMl t he military ojierations of Samuel 
for some lime. 

Ikisil at length arranged tin* external relations of tlie empire in such 
a way that he was able to assemble a large army for iJie military operations 
against the kingdom of Achrkla, whieb li«* determined to conduct in person, 
rile Slavonians now formed tbe most numermis part of the j)opulation of 
the eovinliv Vietwecn the Damdie, the vEgeau, and the Adriatic, and they 
were* in jiosKes.siou of tlie line of inounlains that runs from Dyrrliacliium, in a 
variety of chains, to tlie vicinity of (.’onstaiitiuoj»le. Basil saw many signs 
that the whole Slavonic race in these countries was uiiite<l in opposition to 
t he Byzantine g'c .eriiinent, so that tlie existence of his einjdre demaTuled 
eoiKjuest of the Bulgaro-Shivonian kingdom which Samuel had founded. 
To this arduous task he devoted himself with Ids usual eneigy. 

In the year 1000, his generals were ordered to enter Bulgaria by the 
eastern passes of Mount Hismus ; and in this campaign tliey took the cities 
of greater and lesser Presthlava and Pliscova, the ancient capitals of Bulga- 
ria. In the following year, the emperor took upon himself the direction of 
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the army destined lu act against Samuel. Fixing his headquarters at Thes- 
siilonica, ho recovered possession of the fortresses of Vodeua, Bercea, and 
Servia. 

In the following campaign (1002), the emperor changed the field of 
o{>erations, and, marching from Philippopolis through the western passes 
of Mount Hicmus, occupied the whole line of road as far as the Danube, and 
cut Samuel off from all communication witli the plains of Bulgaria. Samuel 
formed a bold enlcri)ri.se, which he hoped would compel Basil to raise the 
siege of Widdin, c»r, at all events, enable him to inflict a dce]> wound on the 
empire. By a long march into the heart of the empire, Samuel rendered 
himself master of great booty, liis success prevented his returning as 
rapidly as lie had advanced, but lie succeeded in passing the garrison of 
Philippopolis and crossing the Strymon and the Wardar in safety, when 
Basil suddenly overtook him at the head of the Byzantine army. Samuel 
was encamped under the walls of Scupi; Basil crossed the river, stormed 
the Bulgarian camp, captured the military chest and stores, and recovered 
the plunder of Hadrianoplis. Me had thus the satisfaction of avenging the 
defeat he had suffered from Samuel, one-and -twenty years before, in the 
passes of Mount Ibemus. 

Ill the year 1014, Basil considered evmything ready for a final effort to 
complete the subjection of the Slavoniiiii population of the mountainous dis- 
tricts round the upper valley of the Strvniou. The emperor is said to have 
taken fifteen tliousand prisoners, and, that he might I’evcnge the sufferings 
of his subjects from the ravages of the Bulgarians and Slavonians, he grati- 
fie<l his own cruelty by an act of vengeance, winch has most justly entailed 
infamy on liis name. His frightful iuhumauily has foiccd history to turn 
with disgust from his conduct, and almost biiiied the re«‘ords of his military 
achievements in oblivion. On this occjision In? ordered tlio eyes of all his 
prisoners to be i)ut out, leaving a single eye to the leader of every hundred, 
and ill this oomlition he sent the wretclied ea})tives forlli to sock their king 
or perish on the way. Wlicn they ajiproached Achrida, a rumour that the 

E risoiiers had been released induced Samuel to go out to meet them. On 
jarning the full extent of the calamity, he fell senseless 1(» tlie ground, over- 
powered witli rage and grief, and died t^o days after. He is said to have 
murdered his o^Ml lirother to si?cure jiossetsioii of his throne, so that his 
heart was broken by tlie first touch of humanity it ever fclt.^ 

The cruelty of Basil awakened an energetic resistance on the part of the 
Slavonians and Bulgarians, and Gabriel Uadomir, the brave son of Samuel, 
was enabled to offer unexiiected obstacles to the progress of the Byzantine 
armies. 

Gabriel, tlie king of Achrida, thougb brave, alienated the favour of his 
subjects by his imprudence, and his cousin, John Ladislas, whose life he had 
saved in youth, was base enough to become his murderer, in order to gain 
possession of the tlirone. Ladislas, in order to gain time, both for strength- 
ening himself on the tliione and resisting the liyzaiitine invasion, sent 

1 Cruelty similar to that of Hasil was pcrpetratcil on a Kiualler scale by Uichard CcBiir>de-Lion, 
though of course it is not necessary to place strict reliance oil the numbers reported by the Byzan- 
tine historians. Kichard, to revenge the lo.ss of a body of men, ordered thn^e hundred French 
knights to be thrown into the Seine, and put out the eyes of fifteen, who were sent home blind, 
led by one whose right eye had been spared. Philip Augustus, nothing loath, revenged himself 
by tnsating fifteen English knights in the same way. — Piitting out men's eyes was, for several 
centuries, a common practice all over Europe, and’uot regarded with much horror. As late as 
the reign of Henry IV. 1403 a.d., an Act of Parliament was passed, making it felony for Eng- 
lishmen to cut out one another's tongues, or put out their neighbours* eyes. 
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ambassadors to Basil with favourable offers of peace ; but the euipci-oi% satis- 
hed that the struggle between the Slavonians and Greeks could only bo 
terminated by the conquest of one, rejected all terms but absolute subiuission, 
and pushed on his operations with his usual vigour. After laying waste all 
the country round Ostrovos and Moliskos that was i)eoj>led by ISlavouians, 
and repairing the fortiticcations of Benra which had fallen to decay, he 
captured Setaina, where »Sanuiel had formed great inagiizincs of wheat. 
These magazines were kept well tilled by Ladislas, so that Basil became 
master of so great a store that he divided it among Ids troops. At last the 
king of Achrida a})proached the emperor at the head of a considerable army, 
and a part of the imperial troops was drawn into an ambuscade. The 
emperor happened to be himself with tlie advanced division of the army. 
He instantly mounted his horse and led the troops about him to the scene of 
action, sending orders for all the other divisions to hasten forward to support 
him. His sudden appearance at the head of a strong body of the heavy- 
armed lancers of the Byzantine army, the fury of his charge, the terror his 
very name inspired, and the cry, “ The emperor is ui)on us I ” soon spread 
confusion through the Bulgarian ranks, and decisively changed the fortune 
of tlie day (101 H). 

J^adislas, whose affairs were becoming desjxirate, made an attempt to 
restore Jiis credit by laying siege to Dyrrhachiuni. lls p»>ssession would 
have enabled him to open communications with the enemies nf Basil in Italy, 
and even with the Saracens of Sicily and Africa, but he was slain soon after 
the cumiiienccmeiit of the siege. The Bulgarian leaders gave up all hope of 
resistance. The emperor continued to advance by Senpi, Stypeia, and 
Frosakon, and on reaching Achrida he was r«^ceivca rathm* as the lawful 
sovcicign than as a foreign conqueror. lie immcdialcly took possession of 
all the treasures Samuel had amassed ; the gold alone amounted to one hun- 
dred centners (this sum is not quite equal to £480,000 sterling), and with 
tins lie paid all the arrears due to his troops, and rewarded them with a 
donative for their long and gallant service in this arduous war. Almost the 
wliole of the loyal family of AcJirida submitted, and received the most 
generous treatment, "i'hree sons of l^adislas, who escaped to Mount TnioruB, 
and attcTii[)ted to jirolong the contest, were soon captured. The noble Bul- 
garians hastened to make thei^^submission, and many were honoured with 
rank at tlie imperial court. 

Nothing, indeed, proves more decidedly the ali.seiice of all Greek nation- 
ality ill the. Jfyzaiitine administration at this jieriod, than the facility with 
which all foreigners obtained favour at the court of C'onstantinople ; nor can 
anything be more conclusive of the fact that the centralisation of power in 
the jierson of the emperor, as completed by the Basilian dynasty, had now 
destroyed the administrative centralisation of the old Jioman imjierial system, 
for Ave have proofs that a considerable Greek population still occupied the 
cities of Thrace and Macedonia, tliougli Greek feelings had little influence 
on the government. 

After jiassing the Avinter in his iicav conquests, Basil made a [irogress 
through (jreece, At Zetuiiium he \dsited tlie field of battle where jJie 
power of Samuel had been first broken by the victory of Nicejihorus Ura- 
nus, and found the ground still strewed Avith the bones of the slain. The 
Avail that defended the pass of Thermopylae retained its ancient name, 
Scelos ; and its masonry, which dated from Hellenic days, excited the empe- 
ror 8 admiration. At last Basil arrived within the walls of Athens, and he 
was the only emperor Avho for several ages honoured that city with a visit. 
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Many magnificent structures in the town, and the whole of the temjdes in 
the Acropolis, had then hardly suffered any rude touclies from the hand of 
time. If the original splendour of the external painting and gilding which 
had once adorned the Parthenon of Pericles had faded, the mural paintings 
of saints, martyrs, emperors, and cnipresses, that covered the interior of the 
rella, gave a new interest to the church of the Virgin, into which it had been 
transformed. The mind of Jlasil, tliough insensible to Hellenic literature, 
was deeply sensible^ of leligimis impressions, and the glorious combination of 
the variety of hcaiity in art and nature that he saw in the Acropolis touched 
his stern soul. He testified liis feelings by s])lendid gifts to the city, and 
rich dedications at the shrine of the Virgin in the Parthenon. 

From (ireoce tlic emperor returned to Constantinople, where he indulged 
himself in the pomp of a triiiinj)h, making his entry into his capital by the 
Golden (iate, and listening with satisfaction to the cries of the populace, who 
applaud(?(l his cruelty by salutiiig him will) the title of “The Slayer of the 
Bulgarians" [Bulgaroctonns].^ 

^ ct Jiis subjects detested the rapacious and rigid avarice of Basil ; and 
in the imperfect narrative of his exploits, we can only discern the courage, 
patience, and feroci(aisn(3S8 of a soldier. After the first license of his youth, 
Basil TJ devoted his life, in the ])alace and tlui camp, to the penance of a. 
hermit, wore the monastic liahit under liis rr^hes and armour, observed a vow 
of eoutiiHMiee, and iinjioscd on his apj)etit(‘S a pcrjxjtnal iiV»stinence from 
wine and llesli. In the sixty-ciglith year of liis age, his martial spirit urged 
him to embark in person for a boly war against the Saracens of Sicily ; be was 
prevented by death, and Basil, snrnamed ^‘the slayer of the Bulgarians,"^ 
was dismissed Irom the world with tlic bbjssings of llie clergy and t lie curses 
of the p(?o])lc. After bis decfuise, in 1025, bis Virotber (^nstantine IX. enjoyed, 
about thna3 years, tlio power, or rather the jileasures, of royalty ; and liis 
only care was the settlement of the succession. He bad enjoyed sixty-six 
years tin- title of Augustus ; and the reign of the two brothers is the longest, 
and most obscure, of the Byzantine history. 

A lineal succession of live eiup(jrors, in a ]»ci-iod of ItIO yi'ars, liad at- 
tached the loyalty of the Greeks to the Macedonian dynasty, which had 
been tbric.e respcetiMl by the nsnrjiers of their jiowcr. After the dcatli of 
Constantine IX, the last male of the i’ae(% a new and broken scenes 

pre.sent.s itself, and tlic accumulated years of twelve enijierors do not equal 
the space, of his single reign. G-onstantinc had only three daughters. When 
their marriage was <lis(mssed in the council of their dying father, llie cold or 
pious riicodora refused to give an Jicir to the eiiqiire, hut lier sister Zoc 
prcsculial herself a willing victim at the altar. Bomanus Argyrus, a patri- 
cian of a graceful person and fair reputation, was chosen for her husband, 
and, on bis declining that lionour, was informed that blindness or death was 
the second alternative. The motive of his reluctance was conjugal affec- 
tion ; hut his faithful wife sacriliced lier own hapjiiness to his safety and 
greatness ; and hei- entrance into a monastery removed tlie onlv bar to the 
imperial nuptials. 

After the decease of Constantine, tlie scejitre devolved to Uomanus III ; 
but his labours at h<mie and aliroad ^ were equally feeble and fruitless; and 
the mature age, the forty-eight years of Zoo, was less favourable to the 
hopes of pregnancy than to the indulgence of jdeasure. Her favourite 
chamberlain wa.s a handsome Paphlagonian of the name of Michael, whose 

H»‘ was utterly defeated by the Saracens at Agaz in 1030 j the fleets, however, won two 
victories. ] 
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first trade had been that of a money-changer ; and Horaanus, eitlier from 
gratitude or equity, connived at their criminal intercourse, or accepted a 
slight assurance of their innocence. But Zoe soon justified the Roman 
maxim, that every adulteress is capable of poisoning her husband ; and the 
death of Roinanus was instantly followed by the scandalous marriage and 
elevation of Michael IV. 

The expectations of Zoc were, liowcvcr, disappointed ; instead of a vig- 
orous and gi-ateful lover, she hud placed in her bed a miserable wretch 
whose health and reason weie impaireci by ej)ilcptic tits, and whose con- 
science was tormented by deH])air and remorse. 'The most skilful physi- 
cians of the mind and body were summoned to his aid ; and his hopes 
were aroused by fre^quent pilgrimages to the baths, and to the tombs of 
the most iH)puiar saints; the monks applauded his penance, and, except 
restitution (but to whom should he have restored?) Michael sought every 
method of expiating his guilt. While he groaned and prayed in sackcloth 
and aslics, his brother, the eunuch Joannes, smiled at his remorse, and enjoyed 
the harvest of a (U’iine of whicli liimself was the secret and most guilty 
author. His administration ^ was only the art of satiating his avarice, and 
Zoe became a Ctii)tivc in the palace of her fathers and in the hands of her 
slaves. When he perceived the irreti-ievable decline of his brother’s health, 
he introduced his nephew, another Michael, who derived the surname of 
( 'alaph at es from his father's occupation in the careening of vessels; at the 
command of the eunuch, Zoe adojiletl fur her son tlio s(m of a mechanic ; 
and this fictitious heir was invested with the title and ])urple of the Caesars, 
in the presenee of the senate and clergy. 

So feeble was the cliaraeter of Zoe, that sin* was oppressed by the lib- 
erty and power which she reeovi'red by the death of the Pa|>hlagonian ; and 
at the end of four days, she plae(‘,d the crown on the head of Michael V who 
had protested, with tears and oaths, that he should ever reign the first and 
most obedient of her subjects. 'Phe only act of his short reign was his base 
ingratitude to his beiicfaotoi’s, the eunuch ajid the empress. The disgrace 
of the former was pleasing to the public; but the murmurs, and at length 
the elamours, of Constantinople deplored the »*xile of Zoe, the daughter of 
so many enqxu-ors ; her Auees were fiu’gotten, and Michael Avas taught that 
there is a period in Avhieh i\c paticnee of the tamest shiA'^es rises into fury 
and revenge. '^Plu? eitizeiis of every degree assembled in a formidable 
tumult Avbich hisle<l three days ; they hesiege<l the palace, forced the gate.s, 
recalled their molliei’s — Zoe from her prison, Theodora from her monastery, 
and eondemned the son of C-alaphates to llie loss of his eya^s or of his life. 

For the lirst time the Greeks behehl with surprise the two royal sisters 
seated on the same tin-one, presiding in the. senate, and giving audience to 
the ambassadors of the nations. Itut this singular union subsisted no more 
than two months ; the Iavo sovereigns, their tempers, interests, and adher- 
ents, Avere secretly^ hostile to each other; and as 'J'heodoi-a was still adverse 
to marriage, the indefatigable Zoe, at the- age of sixty, eonstmted, for the 
l)ublic good, to sustain the embraces of a third hnsbiind, and the censures of 
the Greek church. His name and number Averii Constantine X an^ the 
epithet of Monomaehus,^ the single combatant, must have been expressive of 

P The Saracens attacked the empire on all sides, and Sicily was all but won by the genei-al 
Maniaces. It was lost through the incapacity of Michael’s brothcr-iu-law .Stcjjhen. In 1040 
Servia regained her freedom, and the Slavonians .Aiid Bulgarians wi're driven to rebellion by the 
fiscal exactions of the eunuch Joannes called t)rphanotrophus.] 

[® It was merely an hereditary suniaiiie, according to Finlay .«] 
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hia valour and victory in some public or private quarrel.^ But his health 
was broken by the tortures of the gout, and his dissolute reign was spent in 
the alternative of sickness and pleasure. A fair and noble widow had accom- 
panied Constantine in his exile to the isle of Lesbos, and Sclcrena gloried in 
the appellation of his mistress. After his marriage and elevation, she was 
invested with the title and pomp of Augusta, and occupied a contiguous 
apartment in the palace. The lawful consort (such was the delicacy or cor- 
ruption of Zoe) consented to this strange and scandalous partition ; and the 
emperor appeared in. public between his wife and his concubine.^*’ 


SEPARATION OF GREEK AND LATIN CHURCHES 

In looking back from modern times at tlie history of the Byzantine Em- 
pire, the separation of the (xreok and Latin cJjundies appears the most 
imj)ortant event in the reign of Constantine X ; but its ju’ominenec is 
owing, on the one hand, to the c-ircumstance that a. (•b)ser connection began 
shortly after to exist betw<?en tlie Eastern and Westt'rii nations; and on the 
other, to the decline in the powei- of the Byzantine Empire, which gave eccle- 
siastical affaii’s greater im])ortance tlian they would otherwise have merited. 
Had the successors of ('Constantine X continued to possess the ])ower and 
resources of the successoi’s of Leo III or Basil L the, s(*liism would never 
have acquired tlie political importance^ it uctiuilly attained ; for as it l eJated 
to points of opinion on secondary questions, and details of ecclesiastical 
practice, tlic people would have abandoned tlie subject to the clergy and tlie 
church, as one not affecting tlie welfari? of Cliristiaiis, nor the inteirst of 
Christianity. The emperor Basil II, wlio was bigoted as well as pious, liad 
still good sense to view the question as a political rather than a religious one. 

He knew that it would be impossible to reunite the two cimrehes ; he 
saw the disposition of the. (Innik clergy to eoinmence a (juarrel, to avoid 
which lie endeavoured to negotiate the amicable separation of the Byzantine 
ecclesiastical establishment from the papal supreniacv. Jlc jn-ojiosed that 
the pope should be honoured as tlie lirst (.-liristian bishop in i-aiik, liut that he 
should receive a iiecuriiary indemnity, and a«lniit the right id’ the Eastern 
church to govern its own affairs according l\its own (jonstitutiun and local 
usages, and acknowdedge the palriareh of Constant! no])le as its head. This 
plan, reasonable as it might appear to statesmen, had little chance of success. 

The claim of the liislioji of Rome to be the agent of the theocracy which 
ruled the Clliristian cliurcb, w'as too generally admitted to allow any limits to 
be put to his authority. The. propositions of Basil IT were rejected, but the 
open rupture with Home did not take- jdaee until 1063, when it was caused 
by the violent and inijiisL conduct of the Gieek patriarch, Michael Ceriila- 
rius. He ordered all tlie Latin cliu relies in the Byzantine Empire, in which 
mass was celebrated acc.onling to llie rites of the Western church, to be 
closed ; and, in conjunction wdtli Liio, bishop of Aidirida, the patriarcli of 
Bulgaria, addressed a conti oversial letter to tlie bishop of Trani, wdiich 
revived all the old disputes with tlie papal church, adding the question about 
the use of unleavened bread in the holy communion. 

[1 Mauiaces revolted, and proclaimed himself cnii)eror. He was killed in the moment of 
victory by an arrow. Leo Tornicus, a relative of the emperor, besieged Constantinople but was 
repulsed. The imperial troops suffered defeats from the Servians, hut repulsed the Russians 
aud tlie Patzinaks. Armenia was conquered, 1045, and two invasions of ^Ijuk Turks beaten 
off.] 
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The people on both sides, wlio understood little of the points contested 
by the clergy, adopted the simple rule, that it was their duty to hate the 
members of the otlier church ; and the Greeks, having their nationality con- 
densed in their ecclesiastical establishment, far exceeded the W estern nations 
in ecclesiastical bigotry, for the i)eople in the western nations of Europe 
were often not very friendly to papal pretensions. The extreme bigotry of 
the Greeks soon tended to make the people of the Byzantine Empire averse 
to all intercourse with the Latins, as equals, and they assumed a superiority 
over nations rapidly advancing in activity, wealth, power, and intelligence, 
merely because they deemed them heretics. The separation of the two 
churches proved, consequently, more injurious to the Greeks, in their sta- 
tionary condition of society, than to the Western Christians, who were eagerly 
pressing forward in many paths of social improvement. 

The empress Zoe died in the year 1050, at the age of seventy. Constan- 
tine X survived to tlie year 1054. When the emperor felt his end approach- 
ing, he ordered himself, according to the superstitious fashion of the time, 
to be transported to the monastery of Maiigana, which ht? had constructed. 
His ministers, and especially his prime-minister, JoaniKfs the logotlietes, and 
president of the senate, urged him to name Nicephorns Bryennius, who com- 
manded the Macedonian troops, his successor. TJie forms of the imperial 
constitution rendered it necessary that the sovereign should be crowned in 
("onstantinojde, and a courier was despatc-lied to siinimon Bryennius to the 
ciapital. But as soon as Theodora lieard of this attempt of her brother-in- 
law to deprive her of the tliroiic she had btten eompolled to cede to him, she 
Iiastencd to the imperial palace, convoked the senate, ordered the guards to 
Ikj drawn out, and, presenting herself as the lawful empress, was proclaimed 
sovereign of the empire with iiuiversal acclamations. The news of this event 
embittered tlic last moments of the dying vuluj>tuary, who hated Theodora 
for the resi)eet her conduct inspired.® 

In her name, and ))y tin; bitlueiice of four eunuelis, the Eastern world was 
peaceably governed about niindeen months ; and as tliey wislied to prolong 
their dominion, they persuaded the aged j>rincess to nominate for her suc- 
cessor Michael VI. The surname of Stratioticus declares his military pro- 
fession ; but the crazy and decre.])it veteran could only s(‘e with the eyes 
and execute witli the hands of his ministers. Wliilst he ascended the 
throne, Theodora sank into the grave — the last of the Macedonian or Basiliaii 
dynasty. We liave hastily reviewed, and gladly dismiss, this shameful and 
destructive period of twenty-eight years, in which the (Wrecks, degraded 
below the common level of servitude, were transferred like a herd of cattle 
by the choice or caprice of two impotent females. 


THE COMNENl 

From this night of slavery, a ray of freedom, or at least of spirit, begins 
to emerge; the Greeks either preserved or revived the use of surnani's, 
which perpetuate the fame of hereditary virtue; and we now discern tlie 
rise, succession, and alliance, of the last dynasties of Constantinople and 
Trebizond. The Oomneni, w’bo upheld for a while the fate of the sinking 
empire, assumed the honour of a Roman origin ; but the family liad long 
since been transported from Italy to Asia. Tlieir patrimonial estate was 
situate in the district of Castamona, in the neighbourhood of the Euxine ; and 
one of their chiefs, who had already entered the paths of ambition, revisited 
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with affection, perhaps with regret, the iinKlest though honourable dwelling 
of his fathers. 

The first of tlieir line was the illustrious Manuel, who, in tlie reign of 
the second Basil, e.ontributed by war and treaty to api>ease the troubles 
of tlie East : lie left, in a lend*;!- age, two sons, Isaac and Joannes, whom, 
with the consciousness of desert, he lMM]iiealhed to tlie gratitude and favour 
of his sovereign. Tlie nohlc youllis were carefully trained in the learning of 
the monastery, the arts of the [lahnas and tlui exm-cises of the camp ; and from 
the domestic service of the guards, they weie rapidly promoted to the com- 
mand of j)roviiic(‘S and armies. TIkmi* fraternal union doubled the force 
and reputation of the Coinmmi, and their ancient nobilily was illustrated 
hy th(j marriage of the two hroihers with a t^aj)tive [n’incess of Bulgaria, 
and th(* daughter f»f a jiairieiaii, win* had oliiaiiied the name of Charon from 
the number of enemies wlmm lu^ had sent to the infernal shades. The 
soldiers had served willi relnetaiit loyalty a scries of effcMiiinale masters; 
the elevation of Michael \’l was a personal insult to the more deserving 
generals; and ihcir discontent was iiillamed by the }>arsiniony of the em- 
jieror and the insolemai of the eiinuehs. I'hey secretly asseuilded in the 
sanctuary of St. Sophia, and tlie voles of the military synod would have 
been nnaiiimons in favour of tlie old and valiant Catacalon. if the jiatriotism 
or mo(h\sty of the vtderaii had not suggested the importance of birth as 
well as imn’it in the choiee of a sovertdgn. Isaac Conimmiis was approved hy 
general consent, and the associates separated without delay to me(*t in the 
plains of Phrygia at. the li(*.ad of their n‘spcctive scpiadrons ami detachments. 

'^Phe cause of Michael was defended in a single battle by the mercenaries 
of the imperial guard, who wtu’c aliens to the jiublio interest, and animated 
only by a princ-ipbMif honour and gratitude. After their defeat, the fears 
of the empm'or solicited a treaty, which was almost accepted by the mod- 
eration of the ( 'oniiieniaii. Bui the former was betrayed by bis ambas- 
sadors, and the latter was ])rcvcnt.(d by bis friends. Tlie solitary Michael 
suhmiUed to the voice of the people; the patriarch annulled their oath of 
allegiance; and as he shaved the liead of tlie royal monk, congratulated 
Ids beiiclicial exchange of temporal royalty for the kiiigdoin of heaven ; an 
exchange, however, wiiich iJjc juries!, on his own acitoinil, would jjrobably 
have d(!clim*(l. v 

By the hands of the same patriarch, Isaac roinncims was solemnly 
crowned; the sword, which he inscribed on his coins, might be an offensive 
syinViol, if it iiii])lied bis litle liy eomjuest; but this sword Avould have been 
drawn against tlie foreign and domestic, enemies of tlie stati^.^ The decline 
of his health ainl vigour siisneiidcd the ojieralion of active virtue ; ^ and the 
prospect of a|)proaeliiiig death determined liim to interpose some moments 
between life and etei-nily. But instead of leaving the empire as the marriage 
portion of bis daughter, his reason and inclination concurred in the preference 
of his brother Joannes, a soldier, a patriot, and tlie father of live sons, the 

1 “ To conteiuporfirifs, Lliis revdluiion ]»rcseiit.ed Id di.stiiimli.sh it from the changes 

of sovereign, which liad htni an ordinary event i?i tlu' Hyzantiiie Knipire, and which were 
ascribed by the wiseHt. staU.’siiu-n of the lime to tlie decree of heaven, aiid not to the working of 
political and moral causes, which tlic w'ill of God allows tlie iiitolli.ucnce of man to employ for 
effecting the improvement or decline of human affairs. Perhaps im man then living perceived 
that this event was destined to eliange the whole system of government, destroy the fabric of the 
central administration, deliver up the provinces of A.sia an easy conquest to the Seljuk Turks, 
and the capital a prey to a t)aiul of crusaders.’’ •* 

In ll)6f> Isaac marclied against tlie Hungarians and Patzinaks, who were ravaging the 
northern frontier, and the invaders were, soon compelled to sue for peace. This is the only 
opportunity Isaac had of showing his military ability.] 
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future pillars of an hereditary succession. His first modest reluctance might, 
be the natural dictates of discretion and tenderness, but his obstinate and 
successful perseverance, liowever it may dazzle with the show of virtue, must 
be censured as a criminal desertion of his duty, and a rare i>iTenec jigainsl 
his family and country, 'llie purple which he had refused was accejited 
by Constantine Ducas, a friend of the Comnenian house, and whus(^ nobh* 
birth was adorned with the experience tiiul reputation of civil policy. In 
the monastic habit, Isaac recovered Ids hcjilth, and survived two years his 
voluntary abdication. At the ctnnrnand of his abbot, he observed t.lu* rule 
of St. Hasil, and extuiuted the most servile oilices of the convent ; but )iis 
latent vanity was gratified by the frequent and respectful visits of tlie reign- 
ing monarcli, wlio revered in his person a benefactor and a saini. 

If Constantine XI were indeed the subject most worthy of empire, we 
must pity the debasement of the age and nation in which he was chosen. 
In the labour of puerile declamations he sought, without obtaining, the crown 
of eloqiiejice, more jirecioiis, in Ids opinion, than that of Koine; and, in the 
siibordin.'de functions of a judge, he forgot tlie duties of a sovereign and a 
warrior. Ducas was anxious onl}' to secure, even at the (rxixmse of the l epub- 
lic, the ])ower and prosperity of his children, llis tliree sons, jMichael VII, 
Androniciis I, and Constaiitiiu; XII, were invested, at a bmdcu* age, with tlie 
(i(jual title of Augustus; and tlie succession was sjK'iulily ojiened by their 
father’s death. Mis widow, Kudocia, was entrusted with tin*, adndnisi ration. 

Keforo the end of sevcii! months, tlie wants of Eiidocia, or those of the state, 
called aloud for the male virtues of a soldi(‘r ; and her lieart laid already 
chosen Koiiianus Diogem^s, whom she raised from the scafllohl to tlici throne. 
Th<‘ discovery of a treasonable attempt had exposed him to the severity of 
the laws; Ids beauty and valour absolved 1dm in tlu^ i*yes of the empress, 
ami Komanus, from a mild exile, was roealhsl on lie* second day to the com- 
mand of the oriental armies. Her roy;d choice was yet unknown to the 
juiblic, and the jiroiidse which would have betray(‘d her falsehood and levity 
'vas stolen by a dexlm-ous emissary from the ambition of tlie jiatriarch. 
Xipldlin at lirst allegeil the sanctity of oaths ami the .sacred nature of a 
trust; Imt a wldsper that his brother was llie future enipm-or relaxed his 
scrujilcH, and forced him to cnidcss that the puhlit; safety was the suiirenie 
law. Ho resigned the iinpip-tant paper; and when his hopi'S were con- 
founded by tlie iiominalioii of Komanus, he could no longer regain bis 
security, retract his declarations, nor ojiixise the si‘cond niijitials of the. 
empress. Yet a murniiirwas heard in the palace ; and the harhariun guards 
had raised their battle-axes in tlie cause of tla^ house of Ducas, till the young 
princes were soothed by the tears of their mother and the assurances of the 
fidelity of their guardian, who filled the throne with dignity and honour. 


KOMANUS IN THK FIELD (lOfiT-loTJ) 

The false or genuine luagnaniTuity of Mahmud the (ilmznavidc was not 
imitated by Ab*. .Vrslan ; and he attac.ked without, .scruple the (iri‘ck emp .''.ss 
Eudocia and her children.* His alarming progress eom})cllcid her to give her- 
self and her scejitre to the hand of a soldier; and Komanus Diogemes had been 
invested with the imperial purple. His patriotism, and perhaps his pride, 
urged him from Constantinople within two mniiths after liis ac<'.e.ssion ; and 

f 'I'osfnil Beg and Alp Arslan began their invasinn fn»ni Mesopotamia in IW'O; Avii was 
:apmrea in 1004.] 
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the next cainpaig^n he most scandalously took the field during the holy festi- 
val of Easter. In the jialace, Diogenes was no more than the husband of 
Eudocia ; in the camp he was the emperor of the Romans, and he sustained 
that character with feeble resources and invincible courage. Hy his spirit 
and success, the soldiers were taught to act, the subjects to liope, and the 
enemies to fear. The Turks liad penetrated into the heart of Phrygia ; but 
the sultan himself had resigned to his emirs the prosecution of the war ; and 
their numerous detachments were scattered over Asia in tlie security of con- 
quest. Laden with si)oil and careless of discipline, they were separately 
surprised and defcate<l by the ('irreeks ; tlie activity of the emperor seemed to 

multiply his jircsence ; and while they heard of 
Ins expedition to Anliocli, the enemy felt his 
sword on the hills of Tridjizond. 

In three laborious Ciinii)aigns ^ the Turks 
were driven beyond tin? Euphrates; in the 
fourth and last, Romaniis undertook the deliv- 
erance of Armenia. "I'he dcsolatifni i>f the land 
obliged him to transpoj-t ii supply of two months’ 
ju’ovisions; and he inarched forwards to the 
siege of Manzicert, an imj>ortiint fortress in the 
midway hetween tlie modern cities of Erzerum 
and \^an. Ills army amounted, at the least, to 
one hundred thousand men. TJio troops of 
(.'Onstantinople weri‘ reinfon^ed by the ilisor- 
derly multitudes of JMirygia and C’appadocia ; 
but the real strength was composed of the sub- 
jects and allies of Europe, the legions of Mace- 
donia, and the squadrons of Bulgaria ; tlie Uzi, 
a Moldavian horde, wlio were tliemselves of the 
I'urkisli ra(?e, and above all, the mercenary and 
adventurous bands of French and Normans, 
'riieir lances wei*e commanded hy the valiant 
I'rsel of Baliol, the kinsman or father of the 
Sc^ottish kings, and were allowed to excel in 
the exorcise of arms, or, according to the Greek 
style, in the pnictice of the I'yrrhic dance. 

On the report of this bold invasion, which 
threatened his hereditary dominions. Alp Arslan 
flew to the scene of action at the head of forty 
thousand liorse. His rapid and skilful evolu- 
tions distressed and dismayed the superior num- 
bers of the Grec^ks ; and in tlie defeat of Hasilatdus, one of their principal 
general.^, he disjilayed the lirst example of his valour and clemency. The 
imprudence of the emperor had separated his forces after the reduction of 
Manzicert. It was in vain that ho attempted to recall the mercenary 
Franks ; they refused to (»bey his summons ; lie disdained to await their 
return ; the desertion of the Uzi filled his mind with anxiety and suspicion ; 
and against the most salutary advice he rushed forwards to speedy and 
decisive action. 

Had he listened to the fair proposals of the sultan, Romanus might have 
secured a retreat, perhaps a peace ; but in these overtures he supposed the 

Tlie campaign of 1070 vtm conducted by Manuel Coiouenus, but after Alp Arslan cap- 
tured Manzicert Romanus returned to the command.] 
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fear or weakness of the enemy, and his answer was conceived in the tone of 
insult and defiance. “ If the barbarian wishes for peace, let him evacuate 
the eround which he occupies for the encampment of the Romans, and sur- 
ren&i* his city and palace of Rei as a pledge of his sincerity.” Alp Arslan 
smiled at the vanity of the demand, but he wept the death of so 'many faith- 
ful Moslems ; and, after a devout prayer, proclaimed a free permission to all 
who were desirous of retiring from the field. With his own liands he tied 
up his horse’s tail, exchanged his bow and arrows for a mace and scimitar, 
clothed himself in a white garment, perfumed his l)ody with musk, and 
declared that if he wore vanquished, that spot should be the place of his 
burial. 

The sultan himself had affected to ciist away his missile weapons; but 
his liopes of victory were placed in the arrows of the Turkish cavalry, whose 
squadrons w^ere loosely distributed in the form of a crescent. Instead of the 
successive lines and reserves of the Grecian tactics, Komaiius led his army in 
a single and solid phalanx, and pressed with vigour and impatience the artful 
and yielding resisUince of the barbarians. In this desultory and fruitless 
coinhat lie wasted tlie greater jiart of a summer’s day, till pi'iidence and 
fatigue compelled him to return to his camp. Rut a letreat is alw'ays peril- 
ous in the face of an active foe ; and no sooner had the standard been turned 
to the rear, than tlie [ihalanx "was broken by the base cowardice, or tlie baser 
jealousy, of Andronicus, a rival j^rince, wlio disgraced his birth and the pur- 
ple of the ctesars. The Turkish s([uadroiis iiourcd a cloud of arrows on this 
moment of confusion and lassitude ; and the horns of their formidable cres- 
cent was closed in the rear of the Greeks. In the di^struction of the army 
and pillage of the eanq), it would be needless to mention the number of slain 
or captives. The Byzantine writers dejdore tlie loss of an inestimable pearl; 
they forget to mention that in this fatal day the Asiatic provinces of Rome 
were irretrievably sacrificed. 

As long as a hope survived, Roman us attemiited to rally and save the 
relics of liis army. When tlie ciuitre, the imperial station, was loft naked on 
all sides and encompassed by the victorious Turks, be still, with desperate 
courage, maintained the fight till the close of day, at the liead of the brave 
and faithful subjects wlio adhered to his standard. They fell around him ; 
his horse was slain ; the emperor was wounded ; yet he stood alone and 
intrepid, till he was oiipressud and bound by the strength of multitudes. 
Tlie glory of this illustrious prize was disputed by a slave and a soldier ; a 
slave wdio had seen him on the throne of (hmstaniinoiile, and a soldier whose 
extreme deformity had been excused on the i>romise of some signal service. 
Despoiled of liis ’arms, Ids jewels, and Ids purple, Romanus spent a dreary 
and perilous night on the field of battle, amidst a disorderly crowed of the 
meaner barbarians. 


CAPTIVITY OF THE EMPEROlt 

In the morning tlie royal captive was presented to Alp Arshin, who 
doubted of his fortune, till the identity of the person was ascertained. by t«e 
report of his ambassadors, and by the more pathetic evidence of Basilacius, 
who embraced with tears the feet of his unhappy sovereign. The successor 
of Constantine, in a plebeian habit, was led into the Turkish divan, and com- 
manded to kiss the ground before the lord of Asia. He reluctantly obeyed; 
and Alp Arslan, starting from his throne, is said to have planted his foot on 
the neck of the Roman emperor. But the fact is doubtful ; and if, in this 
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moment of insolence, the sultan complied with a national custom, the rest of 
his conduct has extorted the praise of his bigoted foes, and may afford a 
lesson to the most civilised ages. He instantly raised the royal captive from 
the ground; and thrice clasping his hand with tender sympathy, assured 
him that his life and dignity should be inviolate in the hands of a prince 
who had learned to respect the majesty of his equals and the vicissitudes 
of fortune. From the <livari, Komanus was conducted to an adjacent tent, 
where he was served with j>()inj) and reverence by the ollicers of the sultan, 
who, twice each <lav, seated him in the place of honour at his own table. 
In a free and familiar conversation of eight days, not a word, not a look, of 
insult escaped from the compioror; but he severely censured the unworth}' 
subjects who had deserted theii- valiant prince in tlie hour of danger, and 
gently admonished his antagonist of some errors which he had committed in 
the management of the war. In the preliminaries of negotiation, Aljj 
Arslan asked him wliat trcatnumt lu^ expecrted to receive, and the calm in- 
diflfenmce of the emperor disjilays tlui freedom of his mind. ‘‘ If you are 
cruel,” he said, ‘* vou will taki^ my lib- ; if you listen to jiride, you will drag 
me at your chariot wheels ; if you consult your iiit(‘ri‘st you will aceej)t a 
ransom, and restore nu? to my count ry." “ And wliat,” continued the sultan, 
“would have been your own bcliaviour, Iiad fortune smiled on your arms?” 
The ref)ly of tlie (ireek betrays a sentiment which prudence, and even grati- 
tude, should liave taught him to suppress. “Had 1 vanquisheil,” lie liereely 
said, “I would have inflicted on ihy body many a stripe.” 

The Turkish corKiueror smiled at the insolenee of his captive ; observed 
that the (Christian law inciih.'.ated the love of enemies and forgiveness of 
injuries ; and nobly doclaivd that he would not imitate an example which 
he condemned. After mature deliberation. Alp Arslan dictated the terms 
of liberty and peac'e — Ji ransom of a million, an annnal triluitc of 300,000 
pieces of gold, the marriage of tlie royal children, and the deliverance of all 
the Moslems Avho wc.rc in the power of the CJ reeks. Komanns, with a sigh, 
subscribed this treaty, so disgraceful to the majesty the einjiire; he was 
immediately invested witli a Turkish robe of liononr; liis nobles and patri- 
cians were restored to their sovereign ; and tlie sultan, after a courteous 
embrace, dismissetl him with rich presents and a military guard. No sooner 
did he reach the contines of the empire, than he was informed that the 
palace and provinces had disclaimed their allc'gianco to a captive ; a sum of 
two hundred tliousand pieces was painfully collected ; and the fallen mon- 
arch transmitted this part of his ransom, with a sad confession of his impo- 
tence and disgraci'. 

In the treaty of [leace, it do(?H not ap])ear that Alp Arshin extorted any 
province or city from the captive emperor ; and his revenge \vas satisfied 
with the trophies of his victory and the spoils of Anatolia, from Antioch to 
the Black Sea. I'he fairest part of Asia was subject to his laws ; twelve 
hundred princes, or the s<uis of |•rinees, stood beb)rc his throne ; and two 
hundred thousand sohlieis marched under his banners. The sultan dis- 
dained to pursue the fugitive Greeks ; but lie meditated the more glorious 
couquest of Turkcvstaii, the original seat of ihe lionse of Seljiik. 

[While the Turks were getting control of Asia Minor the Byzantine 
Empire lost its last hold on Italy. Robert Guiseard liad taken, one after 
another, the cities of the empire, and in 1008 laid siege to Bari. Romanus 
sent a fleet under Gosselin, but Guiscard’s brother Roger defeated him. 
Bari capitulated in April, 1071, and tlie direct authority of the Roman Em- 
pire in Italy was gone forever.] 
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THE SONS OP CONSTANTINE XI AND NIOEPHORUS III (1071-1081 A.D.) 

The defeat and captivity of Romanus IV inflicted a deadly wound on 
the Byzantine monarchy of the East ; and after he was released from the 
chains of the sultan, he vainly sought his wife and subjects. His wife had 
been thrust into a monastery, and the subjects of Romanus had embraced 
the rigid maxim of the civil law, that a prisoner in the hands of the enemy 
is deprived, as by the stroke of death, of all public and private rights of a 
citizen. In the general consternation, the cicsar Joannes asserted the inde- 
feasible right of his three nephews. Constantinople listened to his voice, 
and the Turkish captive was proclaimed in the capital, and received on the 
frontier, as an enemy of the republic. Romanus was not more fortunate in 
domestic than in foreign war : the loss of two battles compelled him to yield, 
on the assurance of fair and honourable treatment ; V>nt bis enemies were 
devoid of faitli or humanity, and, after the cruel extinction of his sight, his 
wounds were left to bleed and corrupt, till in a few days he was relieved 
from a state of misery. 

Under tlie triple reign of the house of Diicas, the two younger brothers 
were reduced to the vain honours of the purple ; but the ehiest, the pusillan- 
imous Michael, was incapable of sustaining the Roman sceptre; and his 
surname of Parapinaces denotes the reproach whicli lie shared with an avari- 
cious favourite, who enhanced the price, anrl diminisJied the measure, of 
wheat. In the school of Psellus, and after tlic example of his mother, the 
son of Eudocia made some proficiency in pliilosophy and rlietoric ; but his 
character was degraded, rather than ennobled, by the virtues of a monk and 
the learning of a sophist. 

Strong in the contempt of their sovereign and their own esteem, two gen- 
erals, at the head of the European and Asiatic legions, assumed the purple 
at Hadrianopolis and Niciea. Their revolt was in the saino month; they 
bore the same name of Nicephoriis; but the two candidates were distin- 
guished by the surnames of Bryennius and Rutaniates : the former in the 
maturity of wisdom and courage, the latter conspicuous only by the memory 
of his past exploits. While Botaniates advanced with cautious and dilatory 
steps, his active competitor stood in arms before the gates of Constantinople. 
The name of Bryennius was illustrious; his cause was popular; but his 
licentious troops could not be restrained from burning and pillaging a sub- 
urb ; and the people, who would have hailed the rebel, rejected and repulsed 
the incendiary of his country. This change of the public opinion was fa- 
vourable to Botaniates, who at length, with an army of Turks, u]»proached the 
shores of Chalcedon. 

A formal invitation, in the name of tlie patriarch, the synod, and the 
senate, was circulated tlirough the streets of Oonstantinojde ; and the gen- 
eral assembly, in the dome of St. Sophia, debated with order and calmness 
on the choice of their sovereign. The guards of Michael tvoiild have dis- 
persed this unarmed multitude ; but the feeble emjieror, applauding bis own 
moderation and clemency, resigned the ensigns of r{)yalty, and was rewarded 
with the monastic hAbit and the title of archbishop of Ephesus. He left a 
son, a Constantine, born and educated in the purple ; and a daughter of the 
house of Duca^ illustrated the blood, and conliriiied the succession, of tlie Com- 
nenian dynasty. 

Joannes Comnenus, the brother of the emperor Isaac, survived in peace and 
dignity his generous refusal of the sceptre. By his wife Anne, a woman 
of masculine spirit and policy, he left eight children ; the three daughters 

H. W. — VOL. VII. ■ 
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multiplied the Comnenian alliances with the noblest Greeks ; of the five 
sons, Manuel was stopped by a premature death ; Isaac and Alexius restored 
the imperial greatness of their house, which was enjoyed without toil or 
danger by tlie tw<i younger brethren, Adrian and Nicephorus. Alexius, the 
tliird and most illustrious of the brothers, was endowed by nature with the 
choicest gifts both of mind and body ; tliey were cultivated by a liberal 
education, and exercised in the school of obedience and adversity. The 
youth was dismissed from the ])oriLs of the Turkish War,^ by the paternal 
care of the emperor Komanus ; but the mother of the Coinneni, with her 
aspiring race, was accustid of treason, and banished, by the sons of Ducas, to 
nn island in the Propontis. The two brothers soon emerged into favour and 
action, fouglit by eacli other’s side against tlie rebels and barbarians, and 
adhered to the emperor Michael, till he was <loscrled by the world and by 
himself. 

In his first interview with Botaniates, Prince,” said Alexius, with a 
noble frankness, “my duty rendered me your enemy; the decrees of God 
and of the pco[)le have made me your subject. Judge of my future loyalty 
by my jiast oiiposition.” The successor of Michael entertained him with 
esteem and confidence ; his valour was employed against three rebels, w'ho 
disturbed tlie peace of the omjiire, or at least of the emperors. Ursel, 
Bryennius, and liasilacius were formidable by their numerous forces and 
military fame : they were successively vanquished in the field, and led in 
chains to the foot of the tlirone ; and whatever treatment they might receive 
from a timid and cruel court, they applaudtnl the clemency, as w'cll as the 
courage, of their conqueror. But tlio loyalty of the Comneni was soon tainted 
by fear and susi)icion ; nor is it easy to settle between a subject and a des- 
pot the debt of gratitude, which the former is tempted to claim by a revolt, 
and the latter to discharge by an executioner. The refusal of Alexius to 
inarcli against a fourth rebel, the husband of liis sister, destroyed the merit 
or memory of his jiast services ; the favourites of Botaiiiates provoked the 
ambition which tlicy apprehended and accused ; and the retreat of the two 
brothers might he justified liy the defence of their life or liberty. 

The women of the family were deposited in a sanctuary, respected by 
tyrants ; tlie men, mounted on horseback, sallied from the city, and erected 
the standard of civil war. The soldiers, who had been gradually assembled 
in the capital and the neiglibourhood, were devoted to the cause of a victo- 
rious and injured leader ; tlie ties of common interest and domestic alliance 
secured the attachment of the house of Ducas ; and the generous dispute of 
the Comneni was terminated liy tlie decisive resolution of Isaac, who was the 
first to invest Iiis youiigi?!' brother wdth the name and ensigns of royalty. 
They returned to Constantinople, to threaten rather tlian besiege that im- 
pregnable fortress ; imt the fidelity of the guards was corrupted ; a gate was 
surprised, and the fleet w'as occuiiied by the active courage of George PalflB- 
ologus, wlio fought against liis father, witliout foreseeing that lie laboured 
for his posterity. Alexius ascended tlie throne ; and his aged competitor 
disappeared in a monastery. An army of various nations was gratified with 
the pillage of the city ; but tlie public disorders were expiated by the tears 
and fasts of the Comneni, who submitted to every penance. 

[1 The Turkish war was renewed in 1072 when Alp Arslan was unable to obtain payment of 
Romanus* ransom. He finally conquered the Byzantine portion of Asia Minor and gave it to 
Suleiman to rule over. In 1070 .lerusalein fell before the Seljuks, and this event was the direct 
cause of the Crusades. Nor were, these the only foreign trouble.*? of the empire at this period. 
Ill 1073 the Bulgarians made a desperate attempt to regain their liberty. J 
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ANNA COMNENA’S HISTORY 

The life of the emperor Alexius has been delineated by a favourite 
daughter, who was inspired by a tender regard for Ins person, and a lauda- 
ble zeal to perpetuate his virtues. Conscious of the just suspicion of her 
readers, the princess Anna Comnena ‘ repeatedly protests, that, besides her 
personal knowledge, she had searched the discourse and writings of the most 
respectable veterans; that, after an interval of thirty years, forgotten by, 
and forgetful of, the world, her mournful solitude was inaccessiblo to liope 
and fear; and that trutli, the naked, £K^rfect 
truth, was more dear and sacred than the mem- 
ory of her £)arent. Yet, instead of the simpli- 
city of style and narrative which wins our 
belief, an elaborate affectation of rhetoric and 
science betrays in every page the vanit}' of 
a female author. The genuine character 
of Alexius is lost in a vague consteliation of 
virtues ; and the jierpetiial strain of pane- 
gyric and apolog}^ awakens our jealousy, to 
(piestion the veracity of the historian and 
the merit of tlie hero. We cannot, how- 
t'vcr, refuse her judicious and important 
remark, that the disorders of the times w'cre 
the misfortune and the glory of Alexius ; 
and that every calamity which can aflliet a 
declining empire was accumulated ou his 
reign by the justice of heaven and the vices 
of his predecessors. 


TIIOUULKS OF ALEXIUS 

In the Ecast, the victorious Turks had 
spread from Persia to the Hellespont tluj 
reign of the Koran and the crescent ; the 
West was invaded by the adventurous valour 
of tlie Normans; and, in the moments of 
l)cace, the Danube poured forth new swarms, 
who liad gained in tlie science of war what a uyz.vntink Svm.dikr 

tliey liad lost in the feroeiousmjss of manners. 

Tlie sea was not less hostile than the laud ; and while the frontiers were 
assaulted by an open enemy, the palace was distracted with secret treason 
and conspiracy'. A 

One of the earliest acts of the reign of Alexius was to conclude a treaty 
of peace with the Sel juk emir Suleiman, who acted in Asia Minor as if he 
were completely independent of the grand sultan Malcksliah. The treach- 
ery of Nicephorus Melisseiios had placed Suleiman in possession of Nicaia; and 
his troops occupied several posts on tlie shores of the Bosporus and the Sea 
of Marmora ; while Alexius, who required the whole forces of the empire to 
resist the invasion of Robert (luiscard, was compelled to purchase peace at 
any price. Under such circumstances, it was only to be expected that the 
immediate neighbourhood of Constaiitinojile could be kept free from tlie 
lurks, and accordingly the boundaries of the Roman Empire in Asia Minor 
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were by this treaty reduced to very narrow limits. The country immedi- 
ately (^posite the capital, as far as the mouth of the river Sangarius and 
the head of the Gulf of Nicomedia, was evacuated by the Turks, as well as 
the coasts of the Sea of Marmora, from the little stream called Draco, which 
falls into the Gulf of Nicomedia, westward to the city of Prusias. Already 
the mountains of the Turkish territory were visible from the palace of Alex- 
ius and the dome of St. So])hia ; but^ the Crusades were destined to repel 
the Mohammedan invasion from the shores of Europe for several centuries. 


TIIK NOUMAN INVASION 

Tlie s})irit of enterprise and coiicpiest which, when placed under the guid- 
ance of religious entliusiasin, carried the bravest warriors of western Europe 
as crusaders to the East, liad, in the preceding generation, under the direc- 
tion of civil wisdom, produced the conquest of England and southern Italy 
by the Normans. These conquests had raised tlieir military reputation and 
self-coniidence to the highest ])itch ; and Robert (.Tuiscard, wlio was lord of 
dominions in Italy far superior in wealth to the duchy of Normandy, hoped 
to eclipse the exjdoits of Duke William in England by conquering the 
Byzantine Empire. But as knew tliat he must expect a more prolonged 
resistance than England laid offered to its conqueror, he sought a pretext 
for commencing the war which would conceal his own object, and have a 
tendency to induce a jiarty in the country to take up arms against the 
goveniinent he was anxious to overthrow. His daughter Helena had been 
betrothed to Constantine Dm^as, the son of Michael VII, and was still so 
young that she was residing in the imperial palace at Constantinople, to 
receive her education, wlien Michael w'as dethroned. Nicepliorus III sent 
the child to a convent, and Robert her father stood forward as the champion 
of Michael’s right to recover the throne from which he had been exj)elled. 
Under the cover of this i)rctext, the Norman expected to render himself 
master of Constantinople, or at Jill events to gain possession of the rich prov- 
inces on the eastern shore of the Adriatic. 

The preparations of Robert (Tuiscard were far advanced when Alexius 
ascended the throne. To inflame the zeal of bis troops, lie persuaded Pope 
(iregory VII that a Greek monk, wlio had ajjfeuined the c.haracter of Miclvacl 
VII, was really the dethroned emperor, and thus induced the pope to approve 
of his expedition, and to grant absolution to all the invaders of tlie Byzan- 
tine Empire, as if they had been about to commence a holy w'ar. The sol- 
diers w’ere impressed with a deep conviction of the justice of their cause 
and were inflamed w'ith hoj»es of plunder and glory. 

In the month of June, 1081, Robert Guiscard sailed from Brindisi with a 
well-appointed fleet of a hundred and fifty ships, carrying an army of thirty 
thousand chosen trooiis. His first operation was to render himself master of 
the rich island of Corcyra (Corfu), which llien yielded an annual revenue 
of fifteen hundred pounds’ weight of gold to the Byzantine government. He 
then seized the ports of Butrin to, Avlona, and Kaiiino, on the mainland, and 
laid siege to tlie important city of Dyrrliachiuin, the strongest fortress on 
the eastern coast of the Adriatic, and the capital of By’zantine Illyria. It 
was fortunate for the empire that George Palaiologus, one of its bravest 
officers, had entered the place before Robert commenced the siege. 

The interests of Venice bound them to the cause of the Byzantine gov- 
eminent at this time. Tliey were alarmed lest their lucrative tmde with 
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Greece aud the Levant should bo placed at the mercy of the rapacious 
Normans, in case Robert Guiscard should succeed in gaining lyossession 
of the entrance to the Adriatic. They plunged, there tore, into the war 
without hesitation or reserve. 

The doge Dominic Sylvio sailed from Venice with a powerful fleet to 
attack the Normans before the cmijeror Alexins could (jollect his army and 
march to the relief of Dyrrhachium. The Norman fleet, which was com- 
manded by Bohemuud, tlu3 illustrious son of Robert Guiscard, suffered a 
complete defeat, and the communications of the invading army with Italy 
were cut off. This ditticulty only excited Robert to press the siege ulth 
additional vigour. He employed every device then known for the attack of 
towns. The military proceedings of Alexius, wdien he readied the neigh- 
bourhood of Dyrrhachium, were very injudicious. The battle which took 
place was as disgraceful to the Byzantine arms as to tlie empeiv)r’8 judgment. 

In the month of February, 1082, a Venetian, wlio guarded one of the 
towers, betrayed the city to Robert, who had previously put his army into 
winter quarters at Glabiiiitza and Joaniua, in order to escape the severe 
cold of the winter fartlier north. Alexius col led cd the remains of the 
Byzantine army at Deavolis, and repaired himself to Tliessalonica, wliere 
he passed the winter colle(!ting a second army, which he was enabled to do, 
as he had replenished his niilitary chest from the church j)hite of the richest 
cathedrals and monasteries in his dominions. The affairs of Italy, before 
the opening of the second cani])aign, fortunately cfunpc lied Rolsirt Guiscard 
to quit Illyria, and leave his sou Boliemuiid in command of the Norman 
army. 

in the si)ring of 1083, Alexius had collected an army so i)Owcrful that 
he again marched forward to attack the N(>rmans. In order to break the 
terrible charge of their cavalry, which no Byzantine horse could resist, the 
emperor placed ii number of chariots before his owti troops, armed with 
barbed poles extending in front like a liiu* of lances, and in tliese chariots he 
stationed a strong body of heavy-armed infantry. B«>licmuiid, however, 
on reconnoitring this strange unwieldy measure of defence, broke ui> his 
lino of cavalry into tw'o columns, and ioaving the cent re of the Byzantine 
army with the chariots unassailed, fell with fury on the exti’eniity of the 
two wings. The resistance wr s short, and the emj>ei‘or Alexius again fled. 

Alexius, having procured a subsidiary force of seven th(»nsand light 
cavaliy from Suleiman and the sultan of Nicaea, again took the field in the 
spring of 1084. He formed his army into two divisions, and advanced to 
•engage the Normans before Larissa. His preparation for a battle w^as on 
tliis occasion made with considerable skill. Bohemund, seeing that he was 
in danger of being cut off from his resources, retreated to Kastoria. As 
soon as the Norman army Avas cut off from plunder, and without any hope 
f>f making further conquests, it began to display a mutinous si)irit; aud 
Bohemuiul was comj)elled to return to Italy, to obtain su}>plies of money 
and fresh troops. Briemie, the constable of Apulia, who eomiiianded in 
his abstmee, found himself compelled to surrender Kastoria U» the cinperoi 
Alexius, and to engage not to bear arms again against the Byzantine Empire. 

While Bohemund was cariying on the war against the emperor of the 
East, Robert Guiscard had driven the emperor of the West out of Rome; 
and after vanquishing Henry IV, lie had plundered the Eternal City like 
another Genseric. He was now ready to resume his schemes of ambition in 
the^ East. Collecting a powerful fleet to carry over his victorious army into 
Epirus, he raised the siege of Corfu (Corcyra), which was invested by the 
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colubiued naval forces of the Ryzantiue Empire and the Venetian Republic. 
The united fleets were completely defeated in a great naval battle, in which, 
according to Anna Comnena,^ they lost thirteen thousand men. But in the 
month of July, 1085, Robert died in the island of Cephallenia, and with 
him perished all the Norman projects of conquest in the Byzantine Empire. 
Dyrniachiuin was rci^overed by Alexius with the assistance of the Venetian 
and Amalphitaii merchants established in the place, and the services of the 
Venetians in this 'war were rewarded by many commercial i)rivilege8 which 
were conferred on them by a golden l)ull.« 

The Norman War was scarcely finished when the Patzinaks invaded the 
empire (1086). This war lasted live years, until, in fact, Alexius concluded 
a treaty with the Komans, allies of the Patzinaks, and then dealt the latter 
a crushing blow at Levounion in 1091. Minor wars with Servia and Dal- 
matia do not deserve mention, but the i)rogress of the Seljuk Turks con- 
tinued to hasten the decline of the empire. They dared everything, and in 
1092 Tzachas, emir of Smyrna, assumed the title of emperor. He was put 
down, but retained siiflicient strength to besiege Abydos in 1093. But 
Alexius accomplished his murder the same year. The relations of Alexius 
and the First (Irusade will be fully treated in tlie account of the Holy Wars. 
The ancient enmity of Alexius and Bolieinund was rekindled when the latter 
entered into his j)rincipality of Antioch. The war lasted from 1103 to 1108, 
or until Bohemund’s death. The last years of Alexius’ reign were occupied 
with hostilities wdth the crusaders and again with the Scljuk Turks. The 
latter sustained a succession of heavy losses, and in 1116 were glad to make 
peace. This was the end of Alexius’ military careei’.« 

In the tempest of the Crusades Alexius steered the imperial vessel with 
dexterity and courage. At tlie liead of his .'irniies, he was bold in action, 
skilful in stratagem, patient of fatigue, ready to im])rove bis advantages, 
and rising from his defeats wdth inexhaustible vigour. 

In his intercourse with the Latins, Alexius was j)aiient and artful ; his 
discerning eye j)crvaded the new system of an ^inknowu world ; and we shall 
hereafter describe the superior j)olicy wdlh which he balaneod tlie interests 
and passions of the chain jiions of the First Crusade. In a long reign of 
thirty-seven years, he subdued and pardoned the envy of liis equals ; the 
laws of public and iirivate order wx*rc resiored ; the arts of w’ealth ami 
science were cultivated ; the limits of the empire were enlarged in Europe 
and Asia ; and the Comnenian sceptre was transmitted to his children of the 
third and fourth generation. 

Anna is a faithful witness that his happiness was destroyed, and his 
health was broken, by the cares of a jmblic life ; the patience of Constanti- 
nople w’as fatigued by the length and severity of his reign ; and before 
Alexius expired, lie liad lost llie love and reverence of his subjects. The 
clergy could not forgive his application of the sacred riches to the defence of 
the state ; but they aj»plau(lecl Jiis theological learning and ardent zeal for 
the ortliodox faith, which he defended with liis tongue, his jien, and his 
sword. His character avus degraded by the superstition of the Greeks ; and 
the same inconsistent principle of human nature enjoined the emperor to 
found a hospital for the poor and infirm, and to direct the execution of a 
heretic, who was burned alive in the square of St. Sopliia. 

In his last liours, Avlien he was jiressed by his wife Irene to alter the suc- 
cession*, he raised his head, and breathed a pious ejaculation on the vanity of 
this world. The indignant reply of the empress may be inscribed as an 
epitaph on his tomb — “You die, as you have lived — a hypocrite! (1118). 
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JOANNES (11) COMNENUS (CALO-JOANNES) (1118-1143 A.D.) 

It was the wisli of Irene to supplant the eldest of her surviving sons, in 
favour of her daughter, the princess Anna, whose philosophy would not have 
refused the weight of a diadem. But the order of male succession was as- 
serted by the friends of their country ; the lawful heir drew the royal signet 
from the finger of his insensible or unconscious father, and the empire obeyed 
the master of the palace. Anna Comnena was stimulated by ambition and 
revenge to conspire against the life of her brother ; and when the design was 
prevented by the fears or scrui)les of her husband, she passionately exclaimed, 
that nature had mistaken the two sexes, and had endowed Bryenniits with 
the sold of a woman. 

The two sons of Alexius, Joannes and Isaac, maintained the fraternal con- 
cord, the hereditary virtue of their race ; and the younger brother was content 
with the title of Sebastocrator, which approached the dignity, without shar- 
ing the pow'er, of the emperor. In the same person, the claims of primo- 
geniture and merit were fortunately united ; his swarthy complexion, harsh 
features, and diminutive stature, had suggested the ironical surname of 
Calo- Joannes, or John the Handsome, which his grateful subjects more seri- 
ously applied to the beauties of his mind. 

After the discovery of her treason, the life and fortune of Anna were 
justly forfeited to the laws. Her life was spared by the clemency of the em- 
peror ; but ho visited the pomp and treasures of her palace, and bestowed 
the rich confiscation on the most deserving of his friends. That respectable 
friend, Axuch, a slave of Ttirkish extraction, presumed to decline the ^ift, 
and to intercede for the criminal ; his generous master applauded and imi- 
tated the virtue of his favourite, and the reproach or complaint of an injured 
brother was tlie only chastisement of the guilty princess. After this exam- 
ple of clemency, the remainder of his reign was never disturbed by conspir- 
acy or rebellion ; feared by his nobles, beloved by his people, Joannes was 
never reduced to the painful necessity of punishing, or even of pardoning, his 
personal enemies. 

During his government of twciily-live years, the penalty of death was 
abolished in the Roman Empire, a law of mercy most delightful to the hu- 
mane theorist, but of which the practice, in a large and vicious community, 
is seldom consistent with the public safety. Severe to himself, indulgent to 
others, chaste, frugal, abstemious, the piiilosr)[>hic Marcus would not have 
disdained the artless virtues of his successor, ilerivod from his heart, and not 
borrowed from the schools. He despised and moderated the stately magnifi- 
cence (d the Byzantine court, so oppressive to the people, so contemptible 
to the eye of reason. Under such a prince, innocence had nothing to fear, 
and merit had everything to hope ; and without assuming the tyrannic office 
of a censor, he introduced a gradual though visible reformation in the public 
and priwate niaiinors of Constantinople. The only defect of this accom- 
plished charact(?r was the frailty of noble minds — the love of arms and mili- 
tary glory. Yet the frequent expeditions of John the Handsome niay 
justified, at least in their principle, by the necessity of re])elUng the Turks 
from the Hellespont and the Bosporus. The sultan of the Iconiinn was con- 
fined to his capital, the barbarians were driven to the mountains, and^ the 
maritime provinces of Asia enjoyed the transient blessings of their deliver- 
ance. From Constantinople to Antioch and Aleppo, he repeatedly marched 
at the head of a victorious army, and in the sieges and battles of this holy 
war liis Latin allies were astonished by the superior spirit and prowess of a 
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Greek. As he bep^an to indulge the ambitious hope of restoring the ancient 
limits of the empire, os lie revolved in his mind, the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, the dominion of Syria, and the conquest of Jerusalem, the thread of 
his life and of the imblic felicity was broken by a singular accident. He 
hunted tlie wild boar in the valley of Aiiazarbus, and had fixed his javelin 
in the body of the furious animal ; but, in the struggle, a poisoned arrow 
dropped from his quiver, and a slight wound in his hand, which produced a 
mortification, was fatal to the best and greatest of the Comnenian princes. 


MANUEL I (1143-1180 A.D.) 

A premature death had swe])t away the two (ddest sons of John the 
JIandsome; of tlic tw(.> survivors, Isaac and Manuel, his judgment or affec- 
tion preferred the younger ; and the choice of their dying prince was rati- 
fied by the soldiers, wlio had applauded the valour of his favourite in the 
Turkish War. Tlie faithful Axuch hastened to the capital, secured the 
person of Isaac in honourable confinement, and purchased with a gift of two 
hundred pounds of silver the leading ecclesiastics of St. Sophia, who pos- 
sessed a decisive voice in the conseciration of an emperor. With his veteran 
and affectionate troops, Manuel soon visited Constantinople ; his brother ac- 
quiesced in the title of Sebastocrator ; his subjects admired the lofty stature 
and martial graces of their new sovereign, and listened with credulity to the 
flattering promise, that he blended the wisdom of age with the activity and 
vigour of youth. Ily the experience of his government, they were taught, 
that he emulated the spirit, and shared the talents, of his father, whose social 
virtues ivere buried in the grave. A reign of thirty-seven years is filled by 
a perpetual though various ivarfare against the Turks, the Christians, and 
the hordes of the wilderness beyond the Danube. The arms of Manuel were 
exercised on Mount Taurus, in the plains of Hungary, on the coast of Italy 
and Egypt, and on the seas of Sicily and Greece ; the influence of his nego- 
tiations extended from Jerusalem to Rome and Russia ; and the Byzantine 
monarchy, for a ivhile, became an object of respect or terror to the powers of 
Asia and Europe. 

Educated in the silk and jnirple of the Es^st, Manuel possessed the iron 
temper of a soldier, which cannot easily be paralleled, except in the live.-* 
of Richard I of England, and of Charles XII of Sweden. Such w^as his 
strength and exercise in arms, that Rjiymond, surnamed the Hercules of 
Antioch, was inca]Mible of wielding the lance and buckler of the Greek 
emperor. In a famous tournament, ho entered the lists on a fiery courser, 
and overturned in his first career two of the stoutest of the Italian knights. 
The first in the charge, the last in the retreat, his friends and his enemies 
alike trembled, the former for his safely and the latter for their own. After 
posting an ambuscade in a ivood, he rode forwards in search of some perilous 
adventure, accompanied only by his brother and the faithful Axuch, who 
refused to desert their sovereign. Eighteen horsemen, after a short combat, 
fled before them ; but the numbers of the enemy increased ; the march of 
the reinforcement was tardy and fearful, and Manuel, witliout receiving a 
wound, cut his way through a squadron of live hundred Turks. In a battle 
against the Hungarians, impatient of the slowness of his troops, he snatched 
a standard from the head of the column, and was the first, almost alone, who 
passed a bridge that separated him from the enemy. In the same country, 
after transporting his army beyond the Save, he sent back the boats with an 
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order, under pain of death, to their commander, that he should leave him to 
conquer or die on that hostile land. In the siege of Corfu, towing after 
him a captive galley, the emperor stood aloft on the poop, opposing against 
the volleys of darts and stones a large buckler and a flowing sail ; nor could 
he have escaped inevitable death, had not the Sicilian admiral enjoined his 
archers to respect the person of a hero. In one day, he is said to have slain 
above forty of the barbarians witli his own hand ; lie returned to the camp, 
dragging along four Turkish prisoners, whom he had tied to the rings of his 
saddle ; he was ever the foremost to provoke or to accept a single combat; 
and the gigantic champions, who encountered his arm, were transpierced by 
the lance, or cut asunder by the sword, of the invincible Manuel. The story 
of his exploits, wliich appear as a model or copy of the romances of chivalry, 
may induce a reasonable suspicion of the veracity of the Greeks ; yet we 
may observe, that, in the long series of their annals, Manuel is the only 
prince who has been the subject of similar exaggeration. With the valour of 
a soldier, he did not unite the skill or prudence of a general ; his victories 
were not productive of any permanent or useful conquest ; and his Turkish 
laurels were blasted in his last unfortunate camj>aign, in which he lost his 
army in the mountains of Pisidia, and owed his deliverance to the generosity 
of the sultan. 

Hut tbo most singular fe«ature in the character of Manuel, is the contrast 
and vicissitude of labour and sloth, of hanliiiess and effeminacy. In war he 
seemed ignorant of i)cacc ; in peace he appeared incapable of war. In the 
field he slept in the sun or in the snows tired in the longest marches the 
strength of his men and liorses, and slmrcd wdtli a smile the abstinence or 
diet of the camp. No sooner did ho return to C ’oust antinoplc, than he re- 
signed himself to the arts and pleasures of a life of luxury ; the expense of 
his dress, his table, and his palace, surpassed the measure, of his predecessors, 
and whole summer days were idly wasted in the dcdicious isles of the Pro- 
pontis, in the incestuous love of his niece Theodora. The double cost ot a 
w'arlikc and dissolute prince exhausted the revenue, and multiplied the taxes; 
and Manuel, in the distress of his lust Turkish campaign, endured a bitter 
reproach from the mouth of a desperate soldier. As he quenched his thirst, 
he complained that the water of a fountain w'as mingled with Cliristian blood. 

“It is not the first time,’’ exclaimed a voice from the crowd, “that you 
have drunk, O emperor I the. blood of your Christian subjects.” 

Manuel Comneiius ^vas twice married ; to the virtuous Bertha or Irene of 
Germany, and to the beauteous Mariti, a French or Latin j)riiic<;ss of Antioch. 
The only daughter of his first wife w^jis destined for Bela, a Hungarian i)rince, 
who w'as educated at Constantinople, under the name of Alexius ; and the 
consummation of their nuptials might have transferred the Roman sceptre 
to a race of free and warlike barbarians. But as so(^n as Maria of Antioch 
had given a son and heir to the empire, the presumptive rights of Bela w'ere 
abolished, and he was deprived of his jiromised bride; but the Hungarian 
prince resumed liis name and the kingdom of liis fathers, and displayed such 
virtues as might excite the regret and envy of tlie Greeks. The son of Maria 
w'as named Alexius ; and at the age of ten years, he ascended the Byzantine 
throne, after his father’s decease had closed the glories of the Comnenian 
line. 

Tlie fraternal concord of the tw’O sons of the gj-eat Alexius had been some- 
times clouded by an opposition of interest and passion. By ambition, Isaac 
the Sebastocrator was excited to flight and rebellion, from whence he was 
reclaimed by the firmness and clemency of J ohu the Handsome. The errors 
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of Ittaac, the father of the emperors of Trcbizond, were short and venial ; but 
Joannes, the elder of his sons, renounced forever his religion. Provoked by a 
real or imaginary insult of his uncle, he escaped from the Roman to the 
Turkish caiiip ; his apostacy was rewarded with the Sultan’s daughter, the 
title of Chelebi, or noble, and the inheritance of a princely estate ; and in 
the fifteenth century Muhammed II boasted of his imperial descent from the 
Comnenian family. 


The Atlnenturea of Amh'vnieus 

Andronicus, the younger brother of Joannes, son of Isaac, and grandson of 
Alexius Comnenus, is one of tlio most conspicuous cliaracters of the age ; and 
liis genuine adveiituies might form tlic subject of a very singular romance. 
To justify the choice of three ladies of royal birth, it must be observed, that 
their fortunate lover was east in the bust proportions of strength and beauty ; 
and that the w'ant of the softer graces was supplied l)y a manly countenance, 
a lofty stature, atliletic muscles, and the air and dei>ortment of a soldier. 
The preservation, in his old age, of hoaltli and vigour, w’as the reward of 
temperance and exercise. A j)icce of broad and a draught of water was 
often his sole and evening re])ast; and if lie tasted of a wild boar, or a stag, 
which he had roasted with his own hands, it was the well-earned fruit of a 
laborious cliase. Doxtei'ous in arms, lie was ignorant of fear; his persuasive 
eloquence could bend to every situation and character of life; liis style, 
though not his practice, was fashioned by tlie example of St. l*aul : and, 
dll every deed of mischief, he had a heart to resolve, a head to contrive, and 
a hand to execute. 

Ill his youth, after the death of the emperor Joannes, he followed the 
retreat of the Roman army; but in the march through Asia Minor, design 
or accident tempted him to wander in the mounlains; the hunter was 
encompassed hy ihv. Turkisli hiintsmeii, and lie remained some time a 
reluctant or willing captive in the jiower of the Sultan. His virtues and 
vices recommended him to tlie favour of his cousin ; he shared the perils 
and the pleasures of Manuel ; and while the emperor lived in public incest 
with his niece Theodora, the alTections of Jicr sister Eudocia were seduced 
and enjoyed by Andronicus. Above tlie decencies of her sex and rank, she 
gloried in the name of his concubine ; and botfi the palace and the camp coidd 
witness that sIkj sle])t or watched in tlie arms of her lover. She aoconipanied 
Inm to his military command of (Tlicia, the first scene of his valour ami 
imprudence. Ho pressed, with active ardour, the siege of Mopsuestia ; the 
day was employed in the lioldcst attacks, but the night wjis wasted in song 
and dance, and a bund of Greek comedians formed tlie choicest part of his 
retinue. 

Andronicus was sni jn iscd hy the sally of a vigilant foe ; but while his 
troops fled in disorder, liis invincible lance transpierced the thickest ranks 
of the Armenians. On Ids return to the imiierial camp in Macedonia, he 
was received by Manuel witli |iiiblic suiilos and a private reproof; but the 
duchies of Naissus, liranisoba, and Kastoria were the reward or consolation 
of the unsuccessful general. Eudocia still attended his motions ; at mid- 
night, their tent was suddenly attacked by her angry brothers, impatient to 
expiate her infamy in his blood ; his daring spirit refused her advice, and 
the disguise of a female habit ; and, boldly starting from his couch, lie drew 
his sword, and cut his w'ay througli the numerous assassins. It was here 
that lie first betrayed his ingratitude and treachery; he engaged in a 
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treaHOiiable correspondence with the king of Hungary and the German em- 
peror, approached the royal tent at a suspicious hour with a drawn sword, and 
under the mask of a Latin soldier, avowed an intention of revenge against 
a mortal foe ; and imprudently praised the fleetness of his horse as an instru- 
ment of flight and safety. The monarch dissembled his suspicions ; but, after 
the close of the campaign, Andronicus was arrested, and strictly confined in 
a tower of the palace of Constantinople. 

In this prison he was left above twelve years, a most painful restraint, 
from whicli the thirst of action and pleasure perpetually urged him to escape. 
Alone and pensive, he perceived some broken bricks 
in a corner of the chamber, and gradually widened 
the passage, till he had explored a dark and for- 
gotten recess. Into this hole he conveyed himself 
and the remains of his provisions, replacing the 
bricks in their former positions, and erasing with 
(rare the footsteps of liis retreat. At the hour of 
the customary visit, his guards were amazed with 
the silence and solitude of the prison, and Reported, 
with shame and fear, his incomprehensible flight. 

The gates of the j)alace and city were instantly 
shut: the strictest orders were despati^hed into the 
provinces for the recovery of the fugitive; and his 
wife, on the suspicion of a }»ious act, was basely 
imprisoned in the same tower. At the dead (*f 
night she beheld a spectre : slur njcognised her hus- 
band; they shared their ])rovi.sions; and a son was 
the fruit of the stolen interviews ; which alleviated 
the tediousness of their confinement. In the cus- 
tody of a woman, the vigilance of the k(?ejK*r.s was 
insensibly relaxed ; and the captive had accomplished 
his real escape, wlu*ii he was discovered, biought 
back to Constantinople, and loaded with a double 
chain. 

At length he found llie momciit and the means of 
his deliverance. A boy, his domestic servant, in- 
toxicated the guards, and obtiiiied in wax the im- 
l)ression of the key.*;}. By the diligence of his friends, 
a similar key, with a bundle of ropes, was introduced a jiyzantink soluier 
into the prison, in the bottom of a hogshead. An- 

droniciis employed, with industry and courage, the instruments of his safety, 
unlocked the ioors, descended from the tower, concealed himself all day 
among the bushes, and without difficulty scaled in the night the garden- 
wall of the palace. 

A boat was stationed for his recejdion ; he visited his own house, em- 
braced his children, cast away liis chain, mounted a fleet horse, and directed 
his rapid course tow'ards the banks of the Danube. At Anehialus iu 1 brace 
an intrepid friend applied him with horses and money ; ho passed the river, 
traversed with speed the desert of Moldavia and the (-arpathian hills, and 
had almost reached the town of Halicz, in Polish Russia, when he was inter- 
cepted by a party of Wallachians, who resolved to convoy their important 
c.aptiye to Constantinople. 

His presence of mind again extricated him from this (laiigcr. Under tlie 
pretence of sickness, he dismounted in the night, and w'tis allowed to step 
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aside from the troop ; he planted in the ground his long staff ; clothed it 
with his cap and upper garment ; and, stealing into the wood, left a phan- 
tom to amuse, for some time, the eyes of the Wallachians. From Halicz he 
was honourably conducted to Kieif, the residence of the great duke ; the 
subtle Greek soon obtained the esteem and confidence of Yaroslaff; his 
character could assume the manners of every climate ; and the barbarians 
applauded his strength and courage in the chase of the elks and bears of the 
forest. In this northern region lie deserved the forgiveness of Manuel, who 
solicited the Russian prince to join his arms in the invasion of Hungary. 
The influence of Andronicus achieved this important service; his private 
treaty was signed with a promise of fidelity on one side, and of oblivion on 
the other ; and he marched, at the head of the Russian cavalry, from the 
Borysthenes to the Danube. In his resentment, Manuel had ever sym- 
pathised with the martial and dissolute character of his cousin; and his 
free pardon was scaled in the assault of Zeinlin, in which he was second, and 
second onl 3 % to the valour of the emperor. 

He w«as removed from the roj^al presence by an honourable banishment, 
a second command of the Cilician frontier, with the absolute disposal of the 
revenues of G}rprus. In this station, the Armenians again exercised his 
courage, and exposed his negligence ; and the same rebel, who baffled all 
his operations, was unhorsed and almost slain b^' the vigour of his lance. 
But Andronicus soon discovered a more easy and pleasing conquest, the 
beautiful Philippa, sister of. the empress Maria, and daughter of Raymond of 
Poitou, the Latin prince of Antioch. For her sake he deserted his station, 
arid wasted the summer in balls and tournaments ; to his love she sacrificed 
her innocence, her reputation, and the offer of an advantageous marriage. 
But the resentment of Manuel for this domestic affront interrupted his 
pleasures. The emperor still thirsted for revenge ; and his subjects and 
allies of the Syrian frontier were rej^eatedly pressed to seize the person, and 
put out the eyes, of the fugitive. In Palestine he was no longer safe ; but 
the tender Theodora revealed his danger and accompanied his flight. After 
a long circuit round the Caspian Sea and the mountains of (.Georgia, he finally 
settled among the Turks of Asia Minor, the hereditary enemies of his coun- 
try. The sultan of (k)lonia afforded a hospitable retreat to Andronicus, his 
mistress, and his band of outlaws ; the debt of gratitude was paid by fre- 
quent inroads in the Roman province of Treltizoiid, and he seldom returned 
without an ample harvest of spoil and of Christian captives. 

His vigilance had eluded or repelled the open and secret persecution of 
the emperor ; but he was at length ensnared by the captivity of his female 
companion. The governor of Trebizond succeeded in his attempt to sur- 
prise the persoji of Theodora ; the queen of Jerusalem and her two children 
were sent to Constantinople, and their loss embittered the tedious solitude 
of banishment. The fugitive implored and obtained a final pardon, with 
leave to throw himself at the feet of his sovereign, who was satisfied with 
the submission of this haughty spirit. Prostrate on the ground, he deplored 
with tears and groans the guilt of his past rebellion ; nor would he presume 
to arise unless some faithful subject would drag him to the foot of the throne. 

This extraordinary penance excited the woiider and pity of the assembly ; 
his sins were forgiven by the church and state ; but the just suspicion of 
Manuel fixed his residence at a distance from the court, at (Enoe, a town 
of Pontus, surrounded with rich vinej-ards, and situate on the coast of the 
Euxine. The death of Manuel, and the disorders of the minority, soon 
opened the fairest field to his ambition. 
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ALEXIUS II (1180-1183 A.D.> 

The emperor was a boy of twelve or fourteen years of age, without vigour, 
or wisdom, or experience ; his moUier, the empress Mary, abandoned her 
person and government to a favourite of the Comiieiiiaii name ; and his 
sister, another Mary, wliose husband, an Italian, was decorated with the title 
of Caesar, excited a conspiracy, and at length an insurrection, against her 
odious stepmother. The provinces were forgotten, the cai)iliil was in liames, 
and a century of peace and order was overthrown in the vice and weakness 
of a few months. A civil war was kindled in (k)iistantiiio[)le ; the two far, • 
tions fought a bloody battle in the square of the palace, and the rebels sus- 
tained a regular siege in the cathedral of St. Sophia. The patriarch laboured 
with honest zeal to heal the wounds of the republic, the most respectable 
patriots called aloud for a guardian and avenger, and every tongue i'ei)eiited 
the praise of the talents and even the viitues of Androuicus. In his march 
from OLnoe to Constantinople, his slender train insensibly swelled to ii crowd 
«n.ud an army ; his professions of religion and loyalty were mistaken for the 
language of his heart ; and the simplicity of a foreign dress, which showed 
to advantage his majestic stature, displayed a lively image of his poverty and 
exile. All opposition sank before him ; he reached the straits of the Thra- 
cian Bosporus ; the Byzantine navy sailed from the liarhour to receive and 
transport the saviour of the empire ; the torrent was loud and irresistible, 
and the insects who had basked in the sunshine of royal favour disappeared 
at tlie blast of the storm. It was the first care of An'dronitjus to occupy the 
palace, to salute the emperor, to coniine his mother, t(» jnmish her minister, 
and to restore the public order and tranquillity. He then visited the sepul- 
chre of Manuel ; the spectators were ordered to stand aloof, but, as he bowed 
in the attitude of prayer, they heard a murmur of triumph and revenge. 

“ I no longer fear thee, my old enemy, who hast driven me a vagabond 
to every climate of the earth. Thou art safely deposited under a sevenfold 
dome, from whence thou eanst never arise till the signal of the last trumpet. 
It is now my turn, and s^jeedily will I trample on thy ashes and tliy pos- 
terity.” From his subsequent tyranny we may impute such feelings to the 
man and the moment. But it is not extremely probable that he gave an 
articulate sound to his secret thoughts. In the first months of his admin- 
istration, his designs were veil ed by a fair semblance of hypocrisy, which 
could delude only the eyes of the multitude : the coronation of Alexius was 
performed with due solemnity, and his perfidious guardian, holding in his 
iiiinds the body and blood of Christ, most fervently declared, that he lived, 
and was ready to die, for the service of his beloved pupil. After blacken- 
ing her reputation, and inflaming against her the passions of the multitude, 
the tyrant accused and tried the empress for a treasonable corresijondence 
with the king of Hungary. His own son, a youth of honour and humanity, 
avowed his abhorrence of this flagitious act, and three of the judges had the 
merit of preferring their conscience to their safety ; but the obsequious 
tribunal, without requiring any proof, or hearing any defence, condemned the 
widow of Manuel, aAd her unfortunate son subscribed the sentence of lier 
death. Maria was strangled, her corpse was buried in the sea, and her mem- 
ory was wounded by the insult most offensive to female vanity, a false and 
'^^ffly representation of her beauteous form. The fate of her son Avas not 
long deferred : he was strangled with a bowstring, and the tyrant, insensible 
to j)ity or reinoi’se, after surveying the body of the innocent youth, struck it 
rudely with his foot. 
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ANDRONlCaS I, EMPEROR (1183-1186 A.D.) 

The Roman sceptre, the reward of liis crimes, was held by Andronicus 
about three years and a half, as guardian, then sovereign of the empire. 
His government exhibited a singular contrast of vice and virtue. When ho 
listened to his passions lie was the scourge, when he consulted his reason, 
the father, of his people. In llie exercise of private justice, he was equitable 
and rigorous ; a shamtjfiil and pernicious venality was abolished, and the 
offices were filled with the most deserving candidate's by a prince who had 
sense to choose, and severity to jmnish. He iiroliibited the inhuman prac- 
tice of pillaging the goods and persons of shipwrecked mariners ; the prov- 
inces, so long the objects of oppression or neglect, revived in prosperity and 
plenty ; and millions applauded the distant blessings of his reign, while he 
was cursed by the witnesses of liis daily crucHies. The ancient proverb, 
that blood-thirsty is the man who returns from banishment to power, had 
been ai)plied with too much truth to Marius and Tiberius ; and was now 
verified for the third time in the life of Andronicus. ITis memory was 
stored with a black list (d the enemies and rivals who had traduced his 
merit, opposed his greatness, or insulU*d his misfortunes ; and the only 
comfort of his exile was llie sacred liope and promise of revenge. The 
necessary extinction of the young emperor and his mother imposed the fatal 
obligation of extirpating the friends, who hat(‘d, and might punish, the as- 
sassin ; and the repetition of murder rendered him less willing, and less 
able, to forgive. 

The noblest of the Greeks, more espi'cially those who, by descent or 
alliance, might dispute the Coinnuiiian iidieritance, escaped from the mon- 
ster’s den ; Niciea or Vrusa, Sicily or Cyprus, were their places of refuge ; 
and as their flight wus already criminal, they aggravated their offence 
by an open revolt, and the imperial title. Yet Andronicus resisted tlie 
daggers and swords ()f Jiis most formidable enemies ; Niciea and Prusa 
were reduced and chastised ; the Sicilians were content with the sack of 
Thessalonica ; and the distance of (’yprus was not more propitious to the 
rebel than to the tyrant. His throne was subverted by a rival without 
merit, and a people witliont arms. Isaac Angelas, a. descendant in the 
female line from the great Alexius, Avas marked as a victim, by the pru- 
dence or superstition of the emperor. Into, moment of despair, Angelas 
defended his life and lilx'rty, slew the executioner, and fled to the church 
of St. S(»phia. Tin? sanctuary Avas insensibly tilled Avith a curious and 
mournful croAvd, avIio, in liis fate, prognosticated their oAvn. But their 
lamentations Avere soon turned to curses, and their curs(?s to threats : they 
dared to ask, ‘‘ Why do Ave fear ? Avhy do W'e oliey ? we are many, and he 
is one ; our patience is the only bond of our slavcrj'.” With tlie daAvn of 
day the city burst iiitu a general sedition, the prisons Avere tliroAvn open, 
the coldest and most servile Avere roused to the defence of their country, 
and Isaac, the sec-ond of the name, Avas raised from the sanctuary to the 
throne. 

Unconscious of liis danger, the tyrant Avas absent, Avithdrawn from the 
toils of state, in the delicious islands of tlie Propontis. When fear had 
ceased, obedience was no more ; the imperial galley Avas jmrsued and taken 
by an armed brigantine, and llio tyrant was dragged to the presence of 
Isaac Angelas, loaded with fetters, and a long chain round his neck. His 
eloquence, and the tears of his female companions, pleaded in vain for his 
life ; hut, instead of the decencies of a legal execution, the ncAV monarch 
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abandoned the criminal to the numerous sufferers w)iom ho liad deprived 
of a father, a husband, or a friend. His teetli and hair, an eye and hand, 
were torn from him, as a poor compensation for their loss ; and a short 
respite was allowed, that he might feel the bitterness of death. Astride on 
a camel, without any danger of a rescue, he was carried through the city, 
and the basest of the populace rejoiced to trample on tlie fallen majesty (»f 
their prince. After a thousand blows and outrsgos, Aiidronious was hung 
by the feet between two pillars that supported the statues of a wolf and a 
sow ; and every hand that could reach tlie public enemy inflicted on his 
body some mark of ingcjiious or brutal cruelty, till two friendl) Italians, 
plunging their swords into liis body, released him from all human punish- 
ment. In this long and painful agony, “ Lord, have mercy upon mo ! ” and 
“ Why will you bruise a broken reed ? ” were the only words that escaped 
from his mouth. Our liatred for the tyrant is lost in pity for the man ; nor 
can we blame his pusillanimous resignation, since a (Ireek Christian was no 
longer master of his life. 

The branches that sprang from the Coinnenian trunk liad insensibly 
withered; and tlie male line was contiiinod only the posterity of Azidroni- 
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cus himself, who, in the public confusion, usurped the sovereignty of Trebi- 
7-ond, so obscure in liistory, and so famous in romance. A private citizen 
of Philadelphia, C-onstantine Aiigclus, liad emerged to wealth and Iionours 
by his marriage with a daughter of the emperor Alexius. His son Andro- 
nicus is conspicuous only by his cowardice. His grandson Isaac punished 
and succeeded the tyrant ; but he was dethroned by liis own vices and the 
, ambition of his brotlier, and their discord inti’oduced the Latins to the con- 
quest of Constantinople, the first great pej'iod in tlie fall of the Eastern 
Empire. 


GinnON'S llEVIEW OF THE EMi'Eiions 

If we compute the number .and duration of tlie reigns, it will be found 
that a period of six hundred years is filled by sixty emperors, including in the 
Augustan list some female sovereigns ; and deducting some usurpers wdio 
were never acknowledged in the capital, and some princes wlio did not live 
to possess their inheritance. The average proportion will allow ten years 
for e.'ich emperor, far below the chronological rule of Sir Isaac Newton, 
wlio, from the experience of more recent and regular monarchies, defined 
about eighteen or twenty years as the term of an ordinary reign. Thft 
Ryzantine Empire was most tranquil aud prosperous wlien it could acquiesce 
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in hereditary succession ; five dynasties, the Heraclian, Isaurian^ Amorian, 
Baailian, and Oomnenian families, enjoyed and transmitted the r^al patri- 
mony during their respective series of five, four, three, six, and four genera- 
tions ; several princes number the years of their reign with those of their 
infancy; and Constantine Vll and his two grandsons occupy the space of 
an entire century. Bub in the intervals of the Byzantine dynasties, the suc- 
cession is rapid and broken, and the name of a successful candidate is speedily 
erased by a more fortunate coin])etitor. 

Many were the paths tliat led to tlie summit of royalty; the fabric of 
rebellion was overthrown by the stroke of conspiracy, or undermined by the 
silent arts of intrigue ; the favourites of the soldiers or people, of the senate 
or clergy, of the women and eunuchs, were alternately clothed with the pur- 
ple'; the means of their elevation were base, and their end was often con- 
temptible or tragic. A being of tlie nature of man, endowed with the same 
faculties, but will; a longer measure of existence, would cast down a smile 
of pity and contempt on the crimes and follies of human ambition, so eager, 
in a narrow spun, to grasp at a precarious and short-lived enjoyment. 

It is tliUH tliat the experience of history exalts and enlarges the horizon 
of our intellectual view. In a composition of some days, in a perusal of 
some hours, six hundred years have rolled away, and the duration of a life 
or reign is contracted to a fleeting moment ; the grave is ever beside the 
throne ; the success of a criminal is almost instantly followed by the loss 
of his prize ; and our immortal reason survives and disdains the sixty phan- 
toms of kings who have passed before our eyes, and faintly dwell in our 
remembrance. 

The observation that in every ago and climate, ambition has prevailed 
with tlie same commanding energy, may abate the surprise of a philosopher ; 
but while he condemns the vanity, he may search tlie motive, of this univer- 
sal desire to obUin and liold the sceptre of dominion. To the greater part 
of the Byzantine s(?ries, wo cannot reasonably ascribe the love of fame and of 
mankind. The virtue of Joannes Comnenus alone was beneficent and pure ; 
the most illustrious of tlie ])iinces, who jirecede or follow that respectable 
name, have trod with some dexterity and vigour the crooked and bloody 
paths of a seliish policy ; in scrutinising the imperfect characters of Leo the 
Isaurian, Basil 1, and Alexius Comnenus, of Theophilus, the second Basil, and 
Manuel Comnenus, our estemn and censure arA almost equally balanced; o'd 
the remainder of the imperial crowd could only desire and expect to be for- 
gotten by posterity. 

Was personal hajipinoss the aim and object of their ambition ? I shall not 
descant on tlie vulgar topics of the misery of kings ; but I may surely observe, 
that their condition, of all others, is the most pregnant with fear, and tlie 
least susceptible of hope. For the opposite passions, a larger scope was al- 
lowed ill the revolutions of antiquity, than in the smooth and solid temper of 
the modern world, which cannot easily repeat either the triumph of Alexander 
or the fall of Darius. But the peculiar infelicity of the Byzantine princes 
exposed them to domestic perils, without affording any lively promise 
of foreign conquest. From the pinnacle of greatness, Andronicus was pre- 
cipitated by a death more cruel and shameful than tliat of the vilest male- 
factor ; but the most glorious of liis predecessors had much more to dread 
from their subjects than to hope from tlieir enemies. The army was licen- 
tious .without spirit, the nation turbulent without freedom ; the barbarians 
^ the East and West pressed on the monarchy, and the loss of the pro\- 
inces was terminated by the final servitude of the capital. 
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The entire series of Roman emperors, from the first of the Casars to the 
last of the Constantines, extends above fifteen hundred years : and the term 
of dominion, unbroken by foreign conquest, surpasses the measure of the 
ancient monarchies ; the Assyrians, or Medcs, tbo successors of Cyrus, or 
those of Alexander. 

ISAAC (II) AJ5GELUS (1185-1195 A.D.) 

Isaac slept on the throne, and was awakened only by tlie sound of pleas- 
ure ; his vacant hours were amused by comedians and buffoons, and even to 
these buffoons the emperor was an object of contempt; liis feasts and build - 
iiigs exceeded the examples of royal luxury; the number of his eunuchs and 
domestics amounted to twenty thousand ; and a daily sum of four thousand 
pounds of silver would swell to four millions sterling the annual expense of 
his household and table. His poverty was relieved oy oppression ; and the 
public discontent was inflamed by equal abuses in the collection and the 
application of the revenue. While the Greeks nuijd)ered the days of their 
servitude, a flattering prophet whom he rewarded with, the dignity of patri- 
arch, assured him of a long and victorious reign of thirty-two years, during 
which he should extend his sway to Mount Lebanon, and his conquests be- 
yond the Euphrates. But his only step towards the accomplishment of the 
prediction was a splendid and scandalous cinbassy to Saladin, to demand the 
restitution of tlie Holy Sepulchre, and to propose an offensive and defensive 
league with the enemy of the ('hristian nanu*. In these unworth}^ hands, of 
Isaac and his brother, the remains of the Greek Kinj)ire crumbled into dust. 
TJie island of Cyprus, whoso mime excites the ideas of elegance and pleasure, 
was usurped by his namesake, a Comiienian prince ; and by a sti-ange con- 
catenation of events, the sword of the English Richard bestowed that king- 
dom on the house of Lusigiian, a rich compensation for the loss of Jerusalem. 

The honour of tlie monarchy, and the safety of the capital, were deeply 
wounded by the revolt of the Bulgarians and Wallacliians. Several candi- 
dates for the purple successively rose and fell under the empire of Isaac ; a 
general who had repelled the fleets of Sicily was driven to revolt and ruin 
by the ingratitude of the prince ; and his liixiirions rciiose was disturbed by 
secret conspiracies and popular insurrections. The emperor was saved by 
accident, or the merit of liii servants; he was at length oppressed by an 
ambitious brother, who, for the hope of a precarious diadem, forgot the ohli- 
giitions of nature, of loyalty, and of friendship. While Isaac in the Thracian 
. valleys pursued the idle and solitary pleasures of the chase, his brother, 
Alexius Arigelus, was invested with the purple, by the unanimous suffrage 
of the camp ; the capital and the clergy subscribed to their clioice ; and the 
vanity of the new sovereign rejected the name of liis fathers for tlie lofty 
and royal appellation of the Comnenian race. On the despicable character 
of Isaac we have exhausted the language of contempt ; and cun only add, 
that in a reign of eight years, the baser Alexius was supported by the mas- 
culine vices of his wife Euphrosyne. 


INTERVENTION OP THE CRUSADERS 

The first intelligence of his fall was conveyed to the late emperor by the 
hostile aspect and pursuit of the guards, no longer liis own ; lie fled heforg 
them above fifty miles, as far as Stagira in Macedonia; but the fugitive, 
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without an object or a follower, was arrested, brought baek to Constantino- 
ple, deprived of his eyes, and confined in a lonesome tower, on a scanty 
allowance of bread and water. At the moment of the revolution, his son 
Alexius, whom he educated in tlie hope of empire, was twelve years of age. 
He was spared by the iisurpoi*, and reduced to attend his triumph both in 
peace and war ; but as the army was encamped on tlie sea shore, an Italian 
vessel facilitated the escape of the royal youth ; and, in the disguise of a 
common sailor, lie eluded the search of his enemies, passed the Hellespont, 
and found a secure refuge in the isle of Sicil}". After saluting the thresh- 
old of the Ajjostles, and imploring the protection of Pope Innocent III, 
Alexius accepted the kind invitation of his sister Irene, the wife of Philip of 

Swabia, king of the Romans. But in his 
])assage through Italy, he heard that the 
flower of western chivalry was assembled at 
Venice for the deliverance of the Holy Land; 
and a ray of hope was kindled in liis bosom, 
tliat their invincible swords might be em- 
ployed ill his father’s restoration. 

He promised, in his own and his father’s 
name, that as soon as they should be seated 
on tlie throne of Constantinople, thej'- would 
terminate the long schism of the Greeks, and 
submit themselves and their people to the 
lawful supremacy of the Roman church. He 
engaged to reeoinjiense the labours and 
merits of the crusaders, by the immedialti 
I»ayment of two hundred thousand marks 
of silvery to accompany them in person to 
Egypt ; or, if it should be judged more 
advantageous, to maintain, during a year, 
ten thousand men, and, during his life, live 
hundred knights, for the service of the Holy 
Land. Tliese tempting conditions were 
accepted by the republic of Venice ; and the 
eloquence of the doge and marquis persuaded 
the counts of | Flanders, Blois, and St. PoJ, 
with eight barons of France, to join in the 
glorious enterprise. 

The departure of the fleet and army was 
vigorously pressed by tlie Venetians, whose 
zeal for the service of the royal youth con- 
cealed a just resentment to his nation and family. They were mortified by 
the recent preference which had been given to Pisa, the rival of their trade ; 
they had a long arrear of debt and injury to liquidate with the Byzantine 
cotg?t ; and Dandolo might not discourage the popular tale, that he had been 
deprived of his eyes by tlie emperor Manuel, who perfidiously violated the 
sanctity of an ambassador. A similar armament, for ages, had not ridden 
the Adriatic ; it was composed of 120 flat-bottomed vessels or palanders for 
the horses ; 240 transports filled with men and arms ; 70 store-ships laden 
^witll provisions ; and 50 stout galleys, well prepared for the encounter of 
«n enemy. 

.. At Durazzo, the confederates first landed on the territories of the Greek 
Empire ; the isle of Corfu afforded a station and repose ; they doubled with- 
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out accident the periloun cape of Malea, the southern point of Pelopon- 
nesus or the Morea ; made a descent in the islands of Negropont and 
Andros ; and cast anclior at Abydos on the Asiatici side of tlio Hellespont. 
These preludes of conquest were easy and bloodless ; tlie (i reeks of the 
provinces, without patriotism or courage, were crushed by an irresisiible 
force ; the presence of the lawful heir might justify their obedience ; and 
it was rewarded by the modesty and discipline of the Latins. 

The tower of Galata, in the suburb of Pera, was attacked and stormed by 
the French, while the Venetians assumed the more dillicult task of forci?ig 
the boom, or chain, that was stretched from that tower to the Hyzaiitiiie 
shore. After some fruitless attempts, their intrepid ])erseYerame prevailed ; 
twenty ships of war, the relics of the Grecian navy, were intiier smi^ or 
taken ; the enormous and massy links of iron were cut asunder by tluj sheara, 
or broken by the weight, of the galleys; and the Venetian lleet, safe and 
triumphant, rode at anchor in tlie port of Constantinople. Hy these daring 
achievements, a remnant of twenty thousand Latins solicited" the license of 
besieging a capital which contained above four hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, able, though not willing, to bear arms in tljc defence of their country. 
Such an account would indeed supimse a population of near two millions ; 
but whatever abatement may be required in the numbers of the Greeks, 
the belief of those numbers will equally exalt ilie fearless spirit of their 
assailants. 


THE CAl*Ti;UIC OF (CONSTANTINOPLE (1203 A.D.) 

The trembling usurper was supported by Theodore Lascaris, bis son-in- 
law, a valiant youth, who aspired to save and to nilo his country; the 
(ireeks, regardless of that country, were awakened to the defence of their 
religion; but their firmest hope was in the strenglh and spirit of the Varan- 
gian guards, of tlie Danes and English, as they are iiame<l in the writers of 
the times. After ten days’ incessant labour, the ground was levelled, the 
ditch filled, the approaches of the besiegers were regularly made, and 250 
engines of assault exercised tlicir various powers to clear the rampart, to 
batter the walls, and to sap the foundations. On the first appearance of a 
breach, the scaling-ladders wore applied, the numbers that defended the 
vantage ground repulsed and oppressed the adventurous Latins; but they 
admired the resolution of fifteen knights and sergeants, who had gained the 
ascent, and maintained their perilous station till they w’ere precipitated or 
made prisoners by the imperial guards. 

Oil the side of the harbour, the naval attack was more successfully con- 
ducted by the Venetians; and that industrious people eiiiploved every re- 
source that was known and practised before the invention of gunpowder, 
A double line, three bow-shots in front, was formed by the galleys and ships ; 
and the swift motion of the former was supported by the weight and lofti- 
ness of the latter, whose decks, and poops, and turret were the platforms 
of military ennnes, that discharged their shot over the heads of the fifst 
line. The soldiers, who leaped from tlio galleys on shore, immediately 
planted and ascended their scaling-ladders, while the large ships, advancing 
more slowly into the intervals, and lowering a drawbridge, opened a way 
through the air from their masts to the rampart. In the midst of the con-» 
flict, the doge, a venerable and conspicuous form, stood aloft in complete 
amour on the prow of his galley. The great standard of St. Mark was 
displayed before him ; his tmreats, promises, and exhortations urged the 
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diligence of the rowers ; his vessel was the first tliat struck ; and Dandolo 
was the first warrior on the shore. 

The nations admired the magnanimity of tlie blind old man, without 
reflecting that his age and infirmities diuiiiiished the price of life, and en- 
hanced the value of immortal glory. On a sudden, by an invisible hand 
(for the standard-bearer was probably slain), the banner of tlie republic 
was fixed on the rampart ; twenty-live towers were rapidly occupied ; and, 
by the cruel expedient of fire, the (ireeks were driven from the adjacent 
quarter. The doge had despatched the intelligence of his success, when lie 
was checked by the danger of his confederates. Nobly declaring that he 
would rather die with the pilgrims than gain a victory by their destruction, 
Dandolo relinquished his advantage, recalled liis troops, and hastened to the 
scene of action. He found the six weary diminutive battles of the French 
encompassed by sixty squadrons of the Greek cavalry, the least of wliich 
was more numerous than the largest of their divisions. 

Shame and despair had provoked Alexius to the last effort of a general 
sally ; but he was awed by the linn order and manly aspect of the Latins ; 
and, after skirmishing at a distance, withdrew his troops in the close of the 
evening. Tlie silence or tumult of the night exasperated his fears ; and the 
timid usurper, collecting a treasure of ten thousand pounds of gold, basely 
deserted his wife, liis people, and his fortune, threw liimself into a bark, 
stole through the Bosporus, and landed in shameful safety in an oliscure 
harbour of Thrace. As soon as tlwjy were apprised of liis flight, the Greek 
nobles sought pardon and peace in the dungeon where the blind Isaac ex- 
pected each hour the visit of the executioner. Again saved and exalted by 
the vicissitudes of fortune, the eajitive, in liis imperial robes, was replaced 
oil the throne, and surrounded with prostrate slaves, whuscj i cal terror and 
affected joy he was incapable of discerning. At the dawn of day, hostilities 
were suspended ; and the Latin chiefs were surprised by a message from the 
lawful and reigning emperor, wlu) was impatient to embrace his son, and to 
reward his generous deliverers. 

Hut these generous deliverers were unwilling to release their hostage 
till they had obtained from his father ilic ])ayment, or at least the promise, 
of their recompense, Tlie fallier of young Alexius inquired with some 
anxiety into tlie nature of his sti])ulations. 'I'he submission of tbe Kastern 
Empire to the Lope, the succour of the Holy Land, and a present con- 
tribution of two buudred thousand marks of silver — “These conditions are 
weighty,” was his iiriuleiit rcjdy ; “ they arc hard to accept, and difiicult to 
perform. Hut no conditions can exceed tlie measure of your services and 
deserts.” 

After this satisfactory assui-ance, the barons mounted on horseback, 
and introduced tbe heir of Constantinople to the city and palace. His 
youth and marvellous ailveiiturcs engaged every heart in his favour, and 
Alexius was solemnly crowned with liis father in the dome of St. Sophia. At 
the price of sixteen hundred pounds of gold, he prevailed on the marquis of 
Montferrat to lead him with an army round the provinces of Europe; to 
establish his authority, and pursue his uncle, while Constantinople was awed 
by the presence of lialdwin, and his confederates of France and Flanders. 
The expedition was successful. The blind old emperor exulted in the suc- 
cess^ of his arms, and listened to the predictions of his flatterers, that the 
same Providence which had raised liim from the dungeon to tlie throne, 
would heal his gout, restore his sight, and watch over the long prosperity of 
his reign. 
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By the recent invasion, tlie Greeks were awakened from a dream of nine 
centuries ; from the vain presumption that the capital of the Roman Empire 
was impregnable to foreign arms. The strangers of the West had violated 
the city, and bestowed the sceptre of Constantine ; their imperial clients 
soon became as unpopular as themselves ; the well-known vices of Isaac were 
rendered still more contemptible by his infirmities, and tlie young Alexius 
was hated as an apostate, who had renounced the manners and religion of his 
country. His secret covenant with the Latins was divulged or suspected ; 
the people, and especially the clergy, were devoutly attached to their faith 
and 8Ui)erslition ; and every convent, and every shop, resounded with the 
danger of the church and the tyranny of the pope. An empty treasury could 
ill supply the demands of regal luxuiy and foreign extortion ; the (jreeks 
refused to avert, by a general tax, the impending evils of servitude and 
}>illage ; the oppression of the rich excited a more dangerous and per- 
sonal resentmejit ; and if tiie emperor melted the plate, and despoiled the 
images, of the sanctuary, he seemed to justify the complaints of heresy and 
sacrilege. 

Alexius hesitated between gratitude and patriotism, between the fear of 
his subjects and of his allies. By Ids feeble and fluctuating conduct lie 
lost the esteem and confidence of both ; and while he invited the marquis of 
Montferrat to occujjy the palace, lie suflered the nobles to conspire, and the 
people to arm, for the deliverance of their country. Regardless of his pain- 
ful situation, Ihc Latin chiefs repealed their demands, resented his delays, 
suspected his intentions, and cxactiul a decisivi; answer of j)eace or war. 

In the eyes of both nations Alexius was false and e.ontemptiblc ; the 
base and spurious rai^e of the Angel i was rejected with clamorous disdain; 
and the people of (^)ustantinople encompassed ihc senate, to demand at 
their hands a more w'ortliy emperor. To every senator, conspicuous by his 
birtli or dignity, they successively )»rcseiitcd the purple; by each senator 
ihc deadly ganuent w'as rcjiulsod; the contest lasted three days; and we 
may learn from the historian Nicetas, one of the members of the assembly, 
that fear and weakness were the guardians of their loyalty. A phantom, 
who vaiiislK'd in oblivion, was forcibly iiroelaimcd )>y the crow'd ; but the 
author of the tumult, and llic leader of the w^ar, was a prince of the house 
of Diicas; and his common appeUatioii of Alexius must be discriminated by 
the epithet of Mourzoufle, w hich in the vulgar idiom ex])resscd the close 
Junction of his black and shaggy eyebrow's. 

At once a patriot and a courtier, the i>eiiidious Mourzoufle, w'ho ivas 
not destitute of cunning and courage, ojqjosed the Latins both in speech 
and action, inflamed tlie passions and prejudices of the (1 reeks, and insinu- 
ated himself into tlie favour and confidence of Alexius, who trusted him 
with the otriee of great chamberlain, and tinged his buskins wdtli the colours 
of royalty. At the dead of night he rushed into the bedchamber wdth an 
affriglited aspect, exclaiming, that the palace was attacked by the people 
and betrayed by the guards. Starting from his couch, the unsuspecting 
prince threw himself into the aims of his enemy, wdio had oontri-ved his 
escape by a private staircase. But that staircase terminated in a prison; 
Alexius was s(*iz(*d, stripiied, and loailed with chains; and, after tasting 
some days the bitterness of deatli, lie was poisoned, or strangled, or beaten 
with clubs, at the comnmnd and in the presence of the tyrant. The emperor, 
Isaac Angelas, soon followed his son to the grave, and Mourzoiifle, perhaps, 
might spare the superfluous crime of hastening tlie extinction of impotence 
and blindness. 
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SECOND CAPTURE, AND SACK OF THE CITY (l204 A.D.) 

The death uf the omiwrors, and the usurpation of Mourzoufle, had changed 
the nature of the quarrel. It was no longer the disagreement of allies who 
over-valued their services, or neglected their obligations; the French and 
Venetians forgot their comidaints against Alexias, dropped a tear on the 
untimely fate of their companion, and swore revenge against the perfidious 
nation who liad crowned his assassin. Near three months, without excepting 
the holy season of Lent, were consuiued in skirmishes and preparations before 
the Latins were ready or resolved for a general assault. 

In more tlian a liundred places the assault was urged, and the defence 
was sustained, till the superiority of ground and numbers finally prevailed, 
and the Latin trum[)ets sounded a retreat. On the ensuing days, the attack 
was renewed with equal vigour, and a similar event. In the third iissault, 
two ships were linked together to double their strength; a strong north 
wind drove them on the shore; the l)isho])s of Troyes^ and Soissons^led the 
van; and the auspicious names of the J^ih/rhn and the Paradise resounded 
along the line. The episcopal banners were displayed on the walls; a hun- 
dred marks of silver had been promised to the; first adventurers; and if their 
reward was intercepted by death, their luimos liave been immortalised by 
fame. Four towers were sealed, three gates were burst open, and the French 
knights, who might tremble on the waves, felt themselves invincible on 
liorseback on the solid ground. Shall we relate that the thousands who 
guarded the emperor's person tied on the appi’oacli, and before the lance, 
of a single warrior? Their ignominious flight is .attested by their eoiintry- 
maii Nioetasi — an army of jjliaiitoms marched with the French hero, and he 
was magnified to a giant in the eyes of the Cl reeks. I'lio Lat ins entered the 
city under the banners of their leaders ; the strtiets and gates opened for 
their passage; and either design or accident kindled a tliird conflagration, 
which consumed in a few hours tin; measnrt^ of tlir(te of the largest cities of 
France. 

Constantinople lia<l been taken by storm ; and no restraints, excej^t tliose 
of religion and humanity, were iiiqiosed on the conquerors by the laws of 
war. Boniface, marquis of Moiitfcrrat, still acted as their general; and the 
(jreeks, who i-evcred bis name as that of their future sovei’tiign, were heard 
to exclaim in a lanieiitablo tone, ‘‘Holy marquis-*lcing, have mercy upon us!” 
His prudence or ooiujmssion opened the gates of the city to the fugitives; 
and lie cxhorlcil the soldiers of the cross to spare tin; lives of their fellow- 
Christians. The streams of blood that flow down the pages of Nicetas 
may be reduced to the slanghUu* of two thousand of his unresisting country- 
men ; and the gri*ater j)ai‘t was massacred, not by llu^ strangers, but by tlie 
Latins, who had been driven from the city, and who exercised the revenge of 
a triumphant faction. Yet of these exiles some werti less mindful of injuries 
than of benefits; and Nicetas liimself \vas indebted for his safety to the gen- 
erosity of a Venetian merchant. 

Pope Innocent III accuses the [lilgrims of respecting, in their lust, 
neither age, nor sex, nor religious profession ; and bitterly laments that the 
deedetof darkness, fornication, adultery, and incest were perpetrated in open 
day; and that noble matron.s and holy nuns were ]»olluted by the grooms 
and peasants of the Catholic (‘.amp. It is indeed probable that the license of 
victory prompted and covered a multitude of sins; but it is certain, that the 

The Roman Augusiobona, afterwards Tricassn.] 

> The Roman Augusta Suessouum.] 
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capital of the East contained a stock of venal or willing beauty sufficient to 
satiate the desires of twenty thousand pilgrims ; and fuinalo prisoners wore 
no longer subject to tlie riglit or abuse of domestic slavery. The marquis 
of Montferrat was the patron of discipline and decency ; the count of Flan- 
ders was the mirror of chastity; they had forbidden, under pain of death, 
the rape of married women, or virgins, or nuns; and the pnadamatinn was 
sometimes invoked by the vanquished and respected by the victors. Their 
cruelty and lust were moderated by the aiithorilv of the chiefs inni feel- 
ings of the soldiers; for w-c are no longer describing an irruption of the 
northern savages; and, however ferocious they might still a]>pear, time, 
policy, and religion had civil- 

por and ' situation. Of the 
treasures w'hich trade and 

luxury had accumulated, the -'irs;:::— 

silks, velvets, furs, the gems, Ruinh ov a Saiuckn Towei: 

spices, and rich movables, 
were the most precious, as 

they could not be procured for money, in the ruder countries of Europe. 
An order of rapine was instituted ; nor was the share ol each individual 
abandoned to industry or chance. Under the tremendous ]>f‘naltics of 
perjury, excommunication, and death, the Latins wore l)ound to deliver 
their plunder into the common stock; three churches were selected for 
the deposit and distribution of the spoil; a single slian* was allotted to a 
foot-soldier; two for a sergeant on horseback ; four to a. knight; and laiger 
I>roporti()ns according to the rank and merit of the barons and princes. 
violating this sacred engagement, a knight belonging to the count of St. Pol 
was hanged with his sliierd and coat of arms rouml his neck; his example 
might render similar offenders more artful and disen'et; but avarice was 
more powerful than fear; and it is genemlly believe<l that the secret far 
exceeded the acknowledged plunder. Yet the magnitude of the prize siir- 


■■"life 


■■ ■ 


Ruinh ov a Saiuckn Towei: 
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passed the largest scale of experience or expectation. After the whole had 
oeen equally divided between the French and Venetians, fifty thousand 
marks were deducted to satisfy the debts of the former and the demands of 
the latter. The residue of the French amounted to four hundred thou- 
sand marks of silver [about jC 800,000 or $4,000,000]. 

In this great revolution we enjoy the singular fmicity of comparing the 
narratives of Villehardouin and Nicetas, the opposite feelings of the marshal 
of Champagne and the Byzantine senator. At the first view it should seem 
that the wealth of Constantinople was only transferred from one nation to 
another ; and that tlie loss and sorrow of the (ireeks arc exactly balanced 
by the joy and advantage of the Latins. But in the miserable account of 
war, the gain is never (Mpiivalent to the loss, the pleasure to the pain ; the 
smiles of the Latins were transient and fallacious ; the Greeks forever wept 
over the ruins of their country ; and their real calamities were aggravated 
by sacrilege and mockery. What benelits accrued to the conquerors from 
the three fires whicli annihilated so vast a i)ortion of the l>uildings and 
riches of the city? What a stock of sucli things, as could neither he used 
nor transported, was mali(?ionsly or wantonly destroyed ! How much treas- 
ure was idly Avasted in gaming, debauchery, and riot I And what precious 
objects were bartered for a vile price b}’ the impatience or ignorance of the 
soldiers, whose reward w'as stolen by the base industry of the last of tlic Greeks! 

These alone, Avho liad nothing to lose, might derive some profit from the 
revolution ; but the misery of the u])i)er ranks of society is strongly painted 
in the personal adventures of Nicetasi himself. His stately palace had been 
reduced to ashes in the second conflagration ; and the senator, Avith his 
family and friends, found an obscure shelter in anotlier house Avhich he pos- 
sessed near the cliurch of St, Soidiia. It was the door of this mean habita- 
tion that his friend the Venetian guarded in the disguise of a soldier, till 
Nicetas could save, by a precipitate flight, the relics of liis fortune and the 
cliastity of liis daughter. lu a cold Avintry seasfui, these fugitives, nursed in 
the lap of prosperity, departed on foot; his Avife Avas Avith child; the deser- 
tion of their slaves compelled tliem to carry tlieir baggage on their OAvn 
shoulders; and their Avomen, Avhoin they placed in the centre, Averc exhorted 
to conceal their hcaiity Avith dirt, instead of adorning it AvitJi paint and 
jcAvels. 

Every step Avas cxj)osed to insult and dangA- ; the threats of the strang(?r8 
were less painful than tlie taunts of tlie j)le])eiaiis, Avith Avhom they Avere 
noAV levelled ; nor did tlie exiles breathe in safety till their mournful 
pilgrimage Avas concluded at Selymbria, above forty miles from the capital. 
On their Avay they overtook the iiatriareh, Avitlioiit attendance, and almost 
Avithout aiiparel, riding on an ass, and reduced to a state of apostolic 
poverty, Avhich, had it been voluntary, might perhaps have been meritori- 
ous. In the ineaiiAvliilo, his desolate eluirelies Averc profaned by the 
licentiousness and parly zeal of the Latins. After stripping the gems 
and pearls, they converted the chalices into drinking cups; their tables, 
on Avhich they gamed and feasted, Avere coA ered Avith the pictures of Christ 
and the saints ; and they tramplc?d under foot the most venerable objects 
of the Christian Avorship. In the cathedral of St. Sophia, the ample veil of 
the sanctuary Avas rent asunder for the sake of the golden fringe ; and the 
altar, a monument of art and riches, Avas broken in pieces and shared among 
the captors. 

Their mules and iiorses Avere laden Avitli the wrought silver and gilt 
carvings Avhich they tore doAvn from the doors and pulpit ; and if the 
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l»east8 stumbled under the burden, they were stabbed by their impatient 
drivers, and the holy pavement streamed with their impure blood. A 
prostitute was seated on tlie throne of the x)atriarch ; and that daughter 
of Belial, us she is styled, sang and danced in the cliureh, to ridicule the 
hymns and processions of the Orientals. Nor were the repositories of the 
royal dead secure from violation ; in the church of tlie Apostles, the tomi)s 
of the emperors were rifled; and it is said, that after six centuries the 
corpse of Justinian was found without any sign of doijay or ]mtrcf«ctiou. 
Ill the streets the French and Flemings clothed themselves and their horses 
in painted robes and flowing head-dresses of linen; and the c.oarse intem- 
perance of their feasts insulted the splendid sobriety of the East. l*o 
ex])Ose the arms of a people of scribes and scholars, they affected to display 
a ]>en, an inkhorn, and a sheet of paper, w'ithout discerning that tin* instrii- 
nients of science and valour were useless in the hands of the modern Greeks. 

Their reimtatioii and their language encouraged them, however, to despise 
the ignorance, and to overlook the jirogress of the Latins. In the love of 
the arts, the national difTerence was still more obvious and r(*a1 ; the Greeks 
preserved with reverence the works of their ancestors, which they could not 
imitate; and, in the destruction of the stiitues of (■onstaiitinoph*. we are 
])rovoked to join in the complaints and invectives (if ilic Byzantine historian, 
'riie brass statues were broken and melted by the unfeeling avarice of the cru- 
saders ; the cost and labour were cousiinn;d in a moment; tlie soul of genius 
evaporated in smoke; and the remnant of base metal wns coined into money 
for the payment of the troops. Bronze is not the most durable of monu- 
ments ; from the marble forms of Phidias and Praxiteles, the Latins might 
turn aside with stiijiid conicm[it ; but unless tliey were crushed by some 
accidental injury, those useless stones stooil secure on their pedestals. The 
most enlightened of the strangers, above the gross and sensual pursuits of 
their countrymen, more piously exercised the right of eoiKiuest in the search 
and seizure of the relies of the saints.^* 





CilAPTER IX. TIIK LATIN EMPIRE 


After the festival of Easter, tlie crnsatlers shared the captured riches; 
tlio fourth part of tlic spoil was s(‘t aside for him who should bo chosen em- 
peror, and the rest was divid(.‘d ajiion^' tluf Ereiieli and the Venetians. The 
French crusaders, who had compiered Zara, to the sole advantage of the 
Venetians, were not tlie less called upon to pay the fifty thousand silver 
marks they owed to the republic; the amount was deducted beforehand 
from the portion of the booty that belonged to them. In the division that 
was made among the warriors of l..ombardy, Germany, and France, each 
knight had a part etpial to that of two horsemen, and every horseman one 
equal to that of two foot-soldiers. All tlie plundc'i* of tlic Greeks yielded^ 
only 400,000 silver marks; but filthougli this sum far exceeded the revenues 
of all the kingdoms of the West, it did not by any means represent the value 
of the riches aceiimuhited in Pyzantiuni. Jf the princes and barons, upon 
making tbemselves masters of the city, liad been satislied with im])Osing a 
tribute upon the iidiabitants, they might have received a much larger sum. 

When they had shared the ]ji under, tlie crusaders gave way to the most 
extravagant joy, without perceiving that they nad committed a great fault 
in exhausting a country winch was aliout to become their own ; they did not 
reflect that the ruin of the coiujiiered might one day bring on that of the 
conquerors, and that they might become as poor as the Greeks they bad just 
despoiled. Without regrets, as without foresight, lioping everything from 
their own good swords, they set about electing a leader who should reign 
over a people in mourning and a desolated city. The imperial purple ha<l 
still tlie same splendour in theii- eyes, and the throne, though shaken by 
their arms, was still the object of their ambition. 

1 One edition of Villrhnrdouiii iiiakos the ])lun<kT of Coiistaut.iiiopln amount to 500,000 silver 
marks, equivalent to 24,000,000 franca; if wc add to this snin the 50.000 marks duo to the Vene- 
tians, and deducted before the division, and the part, wliich tlicy had iii the division itself, we shall 
And the total amount of booty 50,400,000 fr.incs {alKmt £2,H)0,000, or $10,600,000], As much, 
says the modem historian who supplies us with this note, porhapH, was appropriated secretly by in- 
dividuals. The three fires which had consumed inure tluan half the city had destroyed at least as 
much of its riches, and in the profusion tliat f(.>l]owed the pillage, the most precious effects had 
lost so much of their value, that the advantage of the Latins probably was not equivalent to a 
quarter of wbat they had cost the Greeks. Thus w'c may suppose that Constantinople, before 
the attack, contained 000,000,000 francs of wealth [£26,000,000 or $125,000,000]. 
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THE ELECTION OF AN EMPKROtt 

Six electors were chosen from among the Venetian nobles, and six others 
from among the French ecclesiastics, to give a master to Constantinople ; 
the twelve electors assembled in the palace of liukolcon, and swore, upon 
the Gospel, to crown only merit and virtue. 

Three of the principal leaders of the Crusade lind ecjual claims to the 
suffrages of the electors. If tlie purple was to be the reward of experience, 
of ability in council, and of services rendered to the cause of the Latins 
Henry Dandolo, who had been tlie moving spirit, the very soul of tin* enter- 
prise, certainly had the first claim to it. The marquis of Montfeirat, like- 
wise, had titles worthy of great consideration ; the Latins liad chosen him 
for their leader, and the Greeks already acknowledged him as their master. 
His bravery, proved in a thousand fights, promised a firm and generous sup- 
port to a throne that must rise from amidst ruins. His prudence and mod- 
eration might give the Latins and the people of Greece reason to hope that, 
when once raised to cmjiire, he would repair the evils of war. The claims 
of Baldwin to the imperial crown were not less cogent than those of his 
concurrents. Tlie count of Flanders was related to the most powerful inon- 
archs of the West, and was descended, in the female line, from Charlemagne. 
Ho was much beloved by his soldiers, whose dangers was always ready to 
sliarc; he had deservedly obtained the esteem of the Greeks, who, even 
amidst the disorders of conquest, celebrated him as the ehampion of cliastity 
and honour. Baldwin was the protector of the weak, tlie friend of the poor; 
he loved justice, and had no dread of truth. 

The electors at first turned their attention towards the, venerable Dan- 
dolo; but the republicans of Venice trembled at the idea of seeing an em- 
peror among their fellow-citizens: What shall we not have to dread," said 
they, ‘‘from a Venetian, become master of (Ireecc, and of part «.d the East? 
Shall we be subject to his laws, or will ho remain subject to the laws of our 
country? Under his reign, and under that of his successors, w'lio will assure 
us that Venice, the Queen of the Seas, wdll not become one of the cities of 
this eiiiiure?” The Venetians, wdii 1st si>eaking thus, best owed just eulo- 
giums upon the virtue .and character of Dandolo; they added, that their 
doge, who wais a])pro.aehing tlie end of a life filled with great iietions, had 
nothing left him but to finish bis. days wdth glory, and that lie himself w^ould 
find it more glorious to be the bead of a vietorious republic;, than the sover- 
eign of a conquered nation. “ Wliat Koiuaii,'’ cried they, “ would have been 
willing to lay down the title of citizen of Rome, to become king of Car- 
thage? ” 

On terminating their speeches, the Venetians conjured the assembly to 
elect an emperor from among the other leaders of the arnn'. After this, the 
choice of tlie clectoi’s could only be directed towards the count of Flanders 
and the marquis of Montferrat. To prevent the effects of a fatal discord, 
it was judged best to decree, at once, that the prince that should gain the 
suffrages for the imperial throne, should yield to the otlier, under the coii- 
dition of fealty and h«>mage, the property of tlie island of Uandia, and all the 
lands of the empire situated on the other side of the Bosp»)rus. After this 
decision tlie assembl}'^ turned their w'holc attention to the chietion of .nn em- 
peror. Their choice was for a long time uncertain. The marquis of Mont- 
Icrrat at first appeared to have the majority of the sull rages ; but the 
Venetians Avere fearful of seeing upon the throne of Ckmstaiitiiioplc a prince 
who had any possessions in the neighbourhood of their territories. Ihe 
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interest8 and jealousies of policy, and, without doubt, also wisdom and 
equity, .at length united all voices in favour of the counfc of Flanders. 

The crusaders, assembled before the palace of Bukoleon, awaited with 
impatience the decision of the electors. At the hour of midnight, the bishop 
of Soissons came forward under tlie vestibule, and pronounced, in a loud 
voice, these words : “ 'J’his hour of the night, whicli witnessed the birth of 
a Saviour of the world, gives birth to a new empire, under the protection 
of the Omnipotent. You have for em])eror, Baldwin, count of Flanders 
and Hainault.” Loud cries of joy arose from among the Venetians and the 
Frencli. The people of Constantinople, who had so often changed masters, 
received, without rej)ugiiance, the new one just given to them, and mingled 
their acclamations with th(\se of the I^atins. Baldwin was elevated upon a 
buckler, and borne in triumph to the church of St. Sophia. The marquis of 
Montferrat followed in the train of Ids rival ; the generous submission, 
of which he i)resented an example, was much admired by his companions in 
arms, and his jjresence drew scarcely less attention than the warlike pomp 
that surrounded the new eiiijicror. 


HALDWIN (JKOWNEl) 

The ceremony of the coronati»>ii was postjnmed till the fourth Sunday 
after Easter. In the mefiiitime the marriage of the marcp.us of Montferrat 
with Margaret of Hungary, the widow' of Isaac, w'as celebrated with much 
splendour, (\uistantiiio))le beheld within its walls the festivities and spec- 
tacles of the West, and, for the lirst time, the ( irecks heard in tltcir churcheM 
the prayers and hymns of the Latins. On the day appointed for the cor«>- 
nation of the emi)eror, Bahhvin repaired to St. Sophia, accompanied by the 
barons and the clergy. Whilst divine service was being performed, the em- 
j)eror ascended a throne of gold, and received the purple from the hands 
of the pope's legate, who jjerfonned tln< functions of patriarch. Tw'o kniglits 
carried before him the latidavuu iunira of the Homan eonsuls, and the im- 
perial 8W(»rd, once again in the hands of w^arriors and heroes. The head of 
the clergy, standing before the altar, pronounced, in the (Jreek language, 
these w'ords : “ He is worthy of reigning ; " and all persons present repeated 
in chorus, He is w orthy ! lie is worthy !V The crusaders shouting their 
boisterous acclamations, tljo knights clad in armour, the crowd of miserahlc 
(ireeks, the sanctuary despoiled of its ancient ornaments, and decked with 
foreign ])omi), presented altogether a .spectacle solemn and melancholy — 
all the evils of w'ar amidst the trophit*s of victory. Surrounded by the ruins 
of an empire, rcllective spectators coidd not fail to remark among the cere- 
monies of this day, that in which, according to the custom of tlie Greeks, 
were ])resented to Baldwin a little vase filled with dust and bones, and a 
lock of lighted flax, as synihols of the shortness of life and the nothingness 
of human grandeur. 

Before the ceremony of his coronation, the new' emperor distributed tlic 
principal dignities of the empire among his (joinpanions in arms. Villehiir- 
douiu, marshal of (champagne, obtained the title of marshal of Romania; 
the count do St. Pol, the dignity of constable; the charges of master of the 
wardrobe, great eiqibearer and butler, were given to Canon de Bethunc, 
Macaire de St. Mcnehoult, and Miles de Brabant. The doge of Venice 
created despot or prince of Romania, liad the right of wearing purple buskins, 
a privilege, among the Greeks, reserved for members of the imperial family* 
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Henry Dandolo represented the rt?public of Venice at Constantinople ; half 
the city was under liis dominion and recognised liis laws; he raised him- 
self, by the dignity of his character as well as by his exploits, above all the 
princes and all the nobles of tlie court of Baldwin ; lu* alone was exempt 
from paying fealty and homage to tln) emperor lb]- the lands he was to 
possess. 


DIVISION OF TUB TKIIKITOKY 

The barons began to be impatient tc share the citic's and provinces of the 
empire. In a council composed of twelve of the patricians of X'eiiice and 
twelve French knights, all Ukj conquered lands were divided hetwcfTi the 
two nations. Bithynia, Uomania or Thrace, Thessalonica, all (Tieece frcmi 



MKTIIODS or ATTACKINO A WAI.r., KLBVBNTH CkNTUKV 
(From an oM print) 


Tliermopylgp to Cape Sunium, with the larger isles of the Archipelago, fell 
to thesliare and under the doniinion of tlie French. The Venetians obtained 
tlie Cyclades and the Sporades in the Archipelago ; the isles and tlie oriental 
coast of the Adriatic Gulf ; tlie coasts of the Propontis and the Kuxine Sea ; 
the banks of the Hebrus and the Vardas; the cities of Cyjisedes, Didymatica, 
and Hadrianopolis ; the maritime countries of Thessalonica, etc. Sucli was 
at first the distribution of the territories of the empire. But circumstances 
that could not be foreseen, the diversity of interests, the rivalries of ambi- 
tion, all tlie chances of fortune and of war, soon produced great changes in 
tliis division of dominions. History would in vain endeavour to follow tlie 
conquerors into the provinces allotted to them ; it w’ould be more easy to mark 
the banks of an overflowing torrent, or to trace the path of the storm, than 
to fix the state of tlie uncertain and transitory possessions of the conquerors 
of Byzantium, 

The lands situated beyond the Bosporus were erected into a kingdom, 
and, with the island of Candia, given to the marquis of Montferrat. Boni- 
face exchanged them for the province of Thessalonica, and sold the island of 
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Candia to the republic of Venice for thirty pounds uqsight of gold. The 
provinces of Asia were abandoned to the count of Blois, who assumed the 
"title of duke of Nicica and Hitliyiiia. In the distribution of the cities and 
lands of the empire, every one of the lords and barons had obtained domains 
proportionate witli the rank and services of the new possessor. Wlien they 
heard speak of so many countries (»f which they scarcely knew the names, 
the warriors of the West were astonished at their conquests, and believed that 
the greater part of tlie luiiverse was promised to their ambition. In the 
intoxication of their joy, they declared themselves masters of all the prov- 
inces that had formed the empire of Constantine. They cast lots for the 
countries of the Medes and Parthians, and the kingdoms that were under 
the domination of the Turks and Saracens. With the money which arose 
from the plunder of the capital, the conquerors purchased the ])rovinces of 
the empire ; they sold, they played at dice, for whole cities and their inhabit- 
ants. Constantinople was during several days a market, in which seas and 
their islands, nations and their wealth, were traflicked for ; in whi(;h the Homan 
world was put up to sale, and found purchasers among the ol)si;nrc crowd of 
the crusaders. 

Wliilst the barons wore thus distributing cities and kingdoms, the ambi- 
tion of the Latin (jlergy wjis by no means idle, hut was busy in invading the 
property of tlie (Ircek churcli. The holders of the Crusade had agreed 
among themselves that if the emjxu’or of (’(nislantinople should be chosen 
from the French, tlu! patriarch should be a Venetian. According to this 
convention, which had preceded the conquest, Tliomas Morosini was elevated 
to the chair of St. Sophia; priests and Latin bishops were, at the same time, 
sent into the other conquered cities, and took i>osses8ioii of the wealth and the 
privileges ()f tluj Greek clergy. Thus the Romish worship associated itself 
with tiie victories of the crusaders, and made its emj)ire acknowledged 
wherever the banners of the con<iuerors floated. 


THIO rOPK ACKNOWLKDGEI) 

After his coronation, iJaldwdii wrote to the ]>ope, to announce to him the 
extraordinary vi(?tories by which it had pleased God to crown the zeal of the 
soldiers of the cross. The new cmpei’or, who assumed the title of knight of 
the holy see, recalled to the mind of tlie sovereign pcuititt’ the perfidies and 
the long revolt of the Greeks. “We have brought under your laws,” said 
lie, “that city, which, in hatred for tlie holy see, would scarcely hear the 
name of the prince of the apostles, and did not afford a single cliurcli to him 
who received from the Lord the supremacy over all churches.” Baldwin, in 
his letter, invited the vicar of Jesus Christ to imitate the example of his pre- 
decessors, John, Agaptjtus, and Leo, who visited in person the church of 
Byzantium. 

The marquis of Montferrat at the same time addressed a letter to the 
sovereign pontiff, in which he protested his humble obedience to all the deci- 
sions of the holy see. The doge of Venice, who till that time had braved 
with so much haughtiness the threats and thunders of the church, acknow- 
ledged the sovereign authority of the pope, and joined his protestations v/ith 
th(rae of Baldwin and Boniface. To disarm the anger of Innocent, they 
represented to him that the conquest of Constantinople had prepared the 
deliverance of Jerusalem, and boasted of the wealth of a country which the 
crusaders had at length brought under the laws of the holy see. In all 
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their letters to the pope or the faithful of the West, the conquerors of Byzan- 
tium spoke of the Greek empire as of a new land of promise, which awaited 
the servants of God and the soldiers of Christ. 

Innocent had been for a long time irritated by the disobedience of the 
crusaders ; in his reply, he reproiiched with bitterness the victorious army 
of the Latins for liaving preferred the riches of the earth to those of heaven ; 
he reprimanded the leaders for Iiaviiig exposed to the outrages of the soldiers 
and followers of the army, the lionour of matrons and maidens, and virgins 
consecrated to the Lord; for having ruined Constantinople, plundered both 
great and small, violated the sanctuary, and put forth a sacrilegious hand 
upon the treasures of the churches. Notwithstanding this outward sliow of 
auger, the pope approved the election of Baldwin, who took the title of 
knight of the holy see, and consented to recognise an empire to which 
he w'as to give laws. 

The greater part of the defenders of the Holy Land, wlio had experienced 
nothing but the evils of w'ar, became desirous of partaking of the glory and 
the good fortune of the French and Venetians, and the king of Jerusalem 
was left almost alone at Ptolemais, wdthoui means of making the truce he had 
entered into with tlie infidels respected. Baldwin warmly w'elcoined the 
defenders of the Holy Land ; but the joy he experienced at their arrival was 
much troubled by the intelligence of the death of his wifij, Marguerite of 
Flanders. This princess had embarked in the fleet of John de Nesle, in 
the belief that she should meet her husband in Palestine ; sinking under the 
fatigue of a long voyage, and perhaps the pains of disappointment, she fell 
sick at Ptolemais, and (lied at the moment she learned tliat Baldwin had 
been crowned emperor of Constantinople. The vessel d(;stined to convey 
the new' enqmess to the shores of the Bosporus only brought back her mortal 
remains. Baldwin, amidst his knights, wept for tlie loss of a princess he 
had loved tenderly. 

The emperor and his barons, w'itli all the succours they liad received from 
the East, liad scarcely tAventy thousand men to defend their conquests and 
restrain the people of the capital and the provinces. The sultan of Iconium 
and the king of the Bulgarians had long threatened to invade the lands con- 
tiguous to their states, and they thought that the dissensions and subsequent 
fall of the Greek empire presented a favourable opportunity for the outbreak 
of their jealousy and ambition. ■ The nations of Greece were conquered with- 
out being subdued. As in the disorder which accompanied the conquest of 
Byzantium, no other right had been acknowhidged but that of force and the 
sw’ord ; all the Greeks, who had still arms in their hands, Avere desirous of 
forming a principality or a kingdom. On all sides new' states and empires 
sprang up from the bosom of tlie mins, and already threatened tliat which 
the crusaders had so recently established. 


FATE OF THE ROYAL FUGITIVES 

A grandson of Andronicus founded in a Greek province of Asia Minor 
the principality of Trebizond; Leo Sgurre, master of the little city of Napoli, 
had extended his dominions by injustice and violence; and, to employ a 
comparison offered by Nicetas, he had grow'ii greater, like the torrent Uiat 
swells in the storni and is enlarged by tlie waters of the tempest. A barbar- 
ous conqueror, a fierce and cruel tyrant, lie reigned, or rather ho spread 
terror, over Argos and the Isthmus of Corinth. Michael-Angelus Comnenus, 
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employing the arms of treachery, gained the kingdom of Epirus, and subdued 
to his laws a wild and warlike people. Theodore Lascaris, who, like ^^neas, 
had fled from his burning country, collected some troops in Bithynia, and 
caused himself to be proclaimed emperor at Nica3a, whence his family was des- 
tined at a future day to return in triumph to Constantinople. 

If despair had imparted any degree of courage to the two fugitive empe- 
rors, they might Jiavc o])tained a share of their own spoils, and preserved a 
remnant of power ; hut they had not profited by the lessons of misfortune. 
Mourzoufle, who had com])lcte<l all the crimes begun by Alexius, did not 
hesitate to place himself in the power of his unfortunate rival, whoso daughter 
he hail married ; the wicked sometimes take upon themselves the duty of pun- 
isdiing one anotlier. Alexius, after having loaded Mourzoufle with caresses, 
inveigled him into his house, and caused his eyes to he nut out. In this 
condition, Mourzoufle, abandoned by his followers, for wliom he was now” 
nothing but an object of disgust, went to conceal his existence and his misery 
in Asia; hut on his road he fell into the hands of the Latins. Being led to 
Constantinople, and condemned to expiate his crimes an ignominious death, 
he was precipitated f rom the top of a column raised by the emperor Theodo- 
sius in the Place of Taurus. The multitude of Greeks that had offered the 
purple to Mourzoufle wore ])resent lit his tragical end, and appeared terrified 
at a punishment that was miicli more new to them than the crimes for W”hich 
it w”as inflicted. 

The iierfidy and cruelly of Alexius did not remain long unpunished ; the 
usurper Avas obliged to w'ander from city to city, and not unfrequcntly to 
conceal the imperial purple under the garb of a mendicant. For a consider- 
able time he only owed his safety to the contomjit in which he was held by 
the conquerors. After having long strayed about in a state of destitution, 
he was given up to the marquis of Alontferrat, who sent him a prisoner into 
Italy ; escaping thence, he again passed into Asia, and found an asylum with 
the sultan of Iconium. Alexius could not be Siatisfied to live in peace in his 
retreat, hut joined the I'lirks in an attack upon his son-in-law Lascaris, wliom 
he could not pardon for having saved a wreck of the empire, and reigning 
over Bithynia. As the Turks were bt*.aten, the fugitive prince fell at length 
into the hands of the cm})eror of Niciea, w'ho compelled him to retire to a 
monastery, where he died, forgotten by both Greeks and Latins. 

Thus four emperors w^ere immolated to ambition and vengeance — a deplo- 
rable spectacle, and most w'ortliy of pity 1 Amidst the convulsiojis and fall 
of an empire, w'e liehold princes of the same family quarrelling for a phantom 
of authority, snatch from each other by turns both the sceptre and life, sur- 
pass the populace in fury, and leave them no crime, no parricide, to commit. 


J3ALl>W'IN QUAKRELH W^ITH BONIEACE 

Whilst the Greek princes were thus making war against each other, 
and quarrelling for the wrecks of the empire, the French counts and barons 
quitted the capital to go and take possession of the cities and provinces that 
had fallen to their share. Many of them were obliged to conquer, sword in 
hand, the lands that had been assigned to them. The marquis of Montferrat 
se^out on liis march to visit the kingdom of Thessalonica, and receive the 
homage of his new subjects. The emperor Baldwin, followed by his brother 
Henry of Hainault, and a great number of knights, made a progress through 
Thrace and Romania, and everywhere on his passage, was saluted by the 
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noisy acclamations of a people always more skilful in flattering their con- 
querors than in combating their enemies. When he arrived at Hadrianopolis, 
where he was received in triumph, the new emperor announced his intention 
of pursuing liis march as far as Thessalonica. This unexpected resolution 
surprised the marquis of Montferrat, who entertained the desire of going 
alone to his own kingdom. Boniface promised to be faithful to the emperor, 
to be always ready to employ his forces against the enemies of the empire ; 
but he feared the presence of Baldwin’s army in his cities, already exliausted 
by war. 

A serious quarrel broke out between the two princes. The nmrquis of 
Montferrat accused the emperor of wishing to get possessitiu of iiis states ; 
Baldwin fancied he could perceive in the resistance of Boniface, tiic secret 
design of denying the sovereignty of the head of the empire. Botli loved 
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justice, and were not wanting in moderation ; but now one liad become king 
of Thessalonica and the other emperor of Constantinople, they had courtiers 
who endeavoured to exasperate their quarrel and inllame their animosity. 
Ill sjtite of all the representations of the marquis of Montferrat, Baldwin 
led his army into ilie kingdom of Thessalonica. Boniface considered this 
obstinacy of the emperor as a flagrant outrage, and swore to lake vengeance 
witli his sword. Impelled by passion, he dejiarted suddenly with several 
kniglits who had declared in his favour, and got possession of Didymatica, a 
city belonging to the emperor. 

The marquis of Montferrat ’ took with him his wife, Mary of Hungary, 
the widow of Isaac ; and the presence of this jirincess, with the hopes of 
keeping up the division among the Latins, drew many Greeks to the banner 
of Boniface. He declared to them that he fought for their cause, and clothed 
in the imperial purple a young prince, the son of Isaac and Mary of Hmi' 
gary. Dragging in his train this phantom of an emperor, around whom the 
principal inhabitants from all parts of Komahia rallied, he resumed the road 
to Hadrianopolis, and made preparations for besieging that city. Boniface, 
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daily becoming more irritated, would listen to neither the counsels nor the 
prayers of his companions in arms ; and discord was about to cause the blood 
of tlie Latins to flow, if the doge of Venice, the count of Blois, and the barons 
that remained at Constantinople, had not earnestly employed their authority 
and credit to prevent the misfortunes with which the new empire was 
threatened. The marquis of Montferrat promised to submit his quarrel 
with Baldwin to the judgment of the counts and barons. 

In the meanwhile Baldwin had taken possession of Thessalonica. As 
soon as he heard of the hostilities of the marquis of Montferrat, he hastily 
marched back to Iladrianopolis. Ho was brooding over projects of vengeance, 
and threatening to repel force by force, and oppose war to war, when he met 
the deputies. 

He promised to lay down his arms, and repair to Constantinople, to 
adjust the quarrel between him and the marquis of Montferrat. Tlie mar- 
quis of Montferrat, who very shortly followed him, entered the capital witli 
a degree of mistrust ; but the welcome he received from Baldwin and the 
other leaders completely app(?ascd all liis resentments. 


OTHER CONQUESTS 

As soon as peace was re-established, the knights and barons again quitted 
file capital to pass through the provinces, and subdue such as were refractory. 
The count of Blois, who liad obtained Bithynia, sent his knights across the 
Bosporus ; the troops of the crusaders gained several advantages over those 
of Lascaris. Penamenia, Lopada, Nicomedia, and some other cities, opened 
their gates to the conquerors, after a feeble resistance. The Latins brought 
under their dominion all the coasts of the Propontis and the Bosporus, as 
far as the ancient ..Eolis. Henry of Hainault was not idle in this new war : 
whilst the warriors of tlie count of Blois were pusliiiig their conquests 
towards Nicica he led his men-at-arms into Plirygia, unfurled his trium- 
phant banners in the ])lains where Troy once stood, fonglit at the same 
time botli Greeks and I’lirks, in tlic liclda which had been trod by tlie armies 
of Xerxes and Alexander, and took possession of all the country that extends 
from the Hellespont to Mount Ida. 

At the same time tlie marquis of Montfe#.’rat, now tlie peaceable ma.-tcr 
of Thessalonica, undertook the conquest of Greece. He advanced into 
Thessaly, passed tlie chain of mountains of Olympus and Ossa, and took 
possession of Larissa. Boniface and his kniglits, without fear and without 
djinger, passed through the narrow straits of Thermopyhe, and penetrated 
into Bceotia and Attica. Tliey put to flight Leo Sgurre, who was the 
scourge of a vjist province; and their exploits iniglit have reminded the 
Greeks of those heroes of the early ages who travelled about the world 
fighting monsters and subduing tyrants. As all the Greeks, for so long a 
time oppressed, sighed for a change, the heroes of the Crusades were every- 
where received as liberators. Whilst Boniface was becoming possessed of 
the beautiful countries of Greece, Geoffrey de Villehardonin, nephew of the 
marshal of Champagne, established the authority of the Latins in the Pel- 
oponnesus. After having driven the troops of Michael Comiionus to the 
mountains of Epirus, he occupied, without fighting, Coronea and Patras, and 
met with no resistance except in the canton of Laceda3monia. The con- 
quered* lands and cities were given to the barons, who rendered fealty and 
homage to the king of Thessalonica and tlie emperor of Constantinople. 
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Greece then beheld lords of Argos and Corinth, grand sieurs of Thebes, 
dukes of Athens, and princes of Achaia. French knights dictated laws in 
the city of Agamemnon, in the city of Minerva, in tlie country of Lycurgus, 
and in that of Epaininondas. Strange destiny of the warriors of this Cru- 
sade, who had quitted the West to conquer the city and lands of Jesus 
Christ, and whom fortune liad conducted into places idled with the remem- 
brances of the gods of Homer and the glory of profane antiquity ! 


THE BULGARIAN WAR 


The crusaders were not allowed to felicitate themselves long upon their 
conquests. Possessors of an empire much more difficult to be preserved 
than invaded, they had not the ability to master fortune, whicli soon took 
from them all that victory liad bestowed. They exercised their jiower with 
violence, and conciliated neither their subjects nor their neiglibours. Joan- 
nice [Johannitsa, John, Kalojan, or Calo-John], king of the linlgarians, had 
sent an ambassador to Baldwin, with offers of friendship ; Baldwin replied 
with much haughtineHs, and threatened to 
compel Joannice to descend from his usurped 
throne. When despoiling the Greeks of their 
property, the crusaders shut out from them- 
selves every source of prosperity, and reduced 
men, to whom they left nothing but life, to 
despair. To fill up the measure of their im- 
prudence, they received into their armies the 
(h'ceks, whom they loaded with eontenipt, 
and wIjo became their implacable enemies. 

Xot content with reigning over cities, they 
were desirous of subjugating hearts to their 
will, and awakened fanaticism. Unjust per- 
scoutioiis exasperated the minds of the Greek 
j)riests, who declaimed with vehemence against 
tyranny, and who, reduced to misery, were lis- 
tened to as oracles and revered as martyrs. 

In their despair, the concpieled people re- 
solved to have recourse to arms ; and, looking 
around them to find enemies for the crusaders, 
they implored the alliance and protection of 
the king of the Bulgarians. There was formed 
a widely-extended conspiracy, into which all 
entered to whom slavery was no longer toler- 
able. All at once the storm burst forth by 
tla; massacre of the Latins; a war-cry arose 
from Mount Hajmus to the Hellespont ; the 
crusaders, dispersed in the various cities and 
countries, were surprised by a furious and piti- 
less enemy. The Venetians and French, who 
guarded tladrianopolis and Didymatica, were 
not able to resist the multitude of the Greeks; some were slaughtered in 
the streets ; others retired in disorder, and, in their flight, beheld with 
grief their banners torn down from the towers, and replaced^ by the stand- 
ards of the Bulgarians. The roads were covered with fugitive warriors, 
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who found no asylum in a country which lately trembled at the fame of 

their arms. 

Every city besieged by the Greeks was ignorant of the fate of the other 
cities confided to the defence of the Latins ; communications were inter- 
rupied ; in the provinces sinister rumours prevailed, which represented the 
capital in flames, all the cities given up to pillage, and all the armies of the 
Franks dispersed or annihilated. When the report of these disasters reached 
Constantinople, Baldwin assembled the counts and barOns. The crusaders 
who were engaged in warlike expeditions on the other side of the Bospo- 
rus received orders to abandon their coiKpiests, and to return immediately 
to the standards of the main army. Baldwin waited for them several days, 
but as he was imjnitient to begin the wai, and wished to astonish the enemy 
by the promptitude of his proceedings, he set out at the head of the knights 
that remained in the capital, and, five days after his departure, appeared 
before the walls of Hadriaiiopolis. 

The leaders of the crusade, accustomed to brave all obstacles, were never 
checked nor restrained by the small number of their own soldiers, nor the 
multitude of their enemies. The capital of Thrace, surrounded by impreg- 
nable ramparts, was defended by a hundred thousand Greeks, in whom thirst 
of vengeance supplied the want of courage. Baldwin mustered scarcely eight 
thousand men around his banners. The doge of Venice soon arrived with 
eight thousand Venetians. The Latin fugitives came from all parts to join 
this small army. The crusaders pitched their tents, and prei)ared to lay 
siege to the city. Their preparations proceeded but slowly, and provisions 
were beginning to fail them, when the report reached them of the march of 
the king of the Bulgarians. Joannice,the leader of a barbarous people, him- 
self more barbarous than his subjects, was advancing witli a formidable 
army. He concealed his ambitious projects and his desire for vengeance 
under an appearance of religious zeal, and caused a standard of St. Peter, 
which he had received from the pope, to be borne before him. This new ally 
of the Greeks boasted of being a leader of a holy enterprise, and threatened 
to exterminate the Franks, wliom he accused of having assumed the cross for 
the purpose of ravaging the provinces and pillaging the cities of Christians. 

The king of the Bulgarians was preceded in liis march by a numerous 
troop of Wallacliiaiis and Comans, wliom the hojies of pillage had drawn 
from tlie mountains and forests near the ha'iiks of the Danube and Borys- 
theiies. The Comans, more ferocious than the nations of Mount Ihemus, 
drank, it was said, the blood of their captives, and sacrificed Christians on 
the altars of tlieir idols. Like the warriors of Scythia, accustomed to light 
whilst flying, the Wallachian horsemen received orders from Joannice to 
provoke the enemy, even in tlieir camp, and to endeavour to draw the heavy 
cavalry of the Franks into an ambuscade. The barons were aware of tliis 
danger, and forbade the (U’usaders to quit their tents, or go be 3 'ond their 
entrencliments. But such was the cliaracter of the French warriors, that 
prudence, in their eyes, deprived valour of all its lustre, and it appeared dis- 
graceful to shun the fight in the presence and amidst the scoffs of an enemy. 


DEFEAT OF THE LATINS 

Scarcely had the barbarians appeared near the camp, when tlie sight of 
them made even the loaders themselves forget the orders they had issued only 
the night before. The emperor and the count of Blois flew to meet the 
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enemy, put them to flight, and pursued them with ardour for the space of 
two leagues. But all at once the barbarians rallied, and in their turn charged 
the Christians. The latter, who believed they had nained a victory, were 
obliged to defend themselves in a counti^ with wTiich they were unac- 
quainted. Their squadrons, exhausted by fatigue, were surprised and sur- 
rounded by the army of Joannice ; pressed on all sides, they made useless 
efforts to recover their line of battle, but had no power either to fly, or resist 
the barbarians. The count of Blois fell, covered witli wounds, and his faithful 
squire died by his side. 

The emperor Baldwin still disputed the victory ; the bravest of hi.-> 
knights and barons followed him into the meUe, and a liorrible carnage 
marked their i)rogres8 through the ranks of the barbarians. Peter, bishop 
of Bethlehem, Stephen count of Perclie, Kenaud de Montmirail, Mathieu de 
Valencourt, Robcirt de Rongai, and a crowd of lords and valiant Avarriors, 
lost their lives in defending their sovereign. Baldwin remained almost 
alone on the field of battle, and still continued fighting bravely ; but at 
length, overpowered by numbers, ho fell into the hands of the Bulgarians, 
who loaded him Avith cliains. The Avreck of the army retired in tlie greatest 
disorder, and only OAved their safety to the prudent bravery of the doge of 
Venice and the marshal of Champagne, wlio had been left to guard the camp. 

In the night that followed the battle, the crusaders raised the siege of 
Hadrianopolis, and retook the route to the capital, amidst a thousand dangers. 
The Bulgarians and the Comans, proud of their victory, pursued without 
iuterinissioii the army they had conquered ,* this annA\ Avhich had lost half 
of its numl.)ers, Avas in great Avant of provisions, and had great dilliculty in 
dragging along the Avounded and the baggage. The crusaders Avere plunged 
ill a mclaiiclioly silence, their despair Avas evident in their actions and on 
tlicir countenances. At Rodosto they met Henry of Ilaiiiault, and several 
other knights, avIio Avere on their w'ay from the provinces of Asia, to join 
tlie army of Hadrianopolis. Tlie retreating leaders related Avilh tears their 
defeat and the e.aiitivity of BaldAvin. All the Ki’anks Avere seized Avith grief 
and terror, on learning they had no longer an emperor. Tlie (Greeks that 
inhabited the capital applauded in secret the triura])h of tlu^ Bulgarians, and 
their ill-conccaled joy still further increased the alarms of the Latins. A 
great number of knights, overcome by so many reverses, saw' no safety but 
in flight, and embarked hastily, on board some Venetian vessels. 

Ill the meantime, Joannice continued his pursuit of the contpiered army. 
Tlie Greeks, united Avitli the Bulgarians, took possession of all the provinces, 
and left the l^atins no repose. Among the disasters of wliieh eontemporary 
history has left us a deplorable account, Ave must not forget the massacre 
of tAventy thousand Armenians. Tliis numerous colony had left the banks 
of the Euphrates, and established themselves in the ])roviiiee of Natoliu. 
Alter the conquest of Constantinople, they declared for the Latins, and 
w'lien the latter experienced their rever.ses, finding themselves menaced and 
jnirsued by the Greeks, they crossed the Bosjiorus, and followed Henry of 
Hfiinault, Avho Avas marching towards Hadrianopolis. The Armenians took 
with them their flocks and their families ; they drew, in (jarriages, all that 
the}'" possessed that Avas most A'^aluable, and had great dillicult}', on their 
march across the mountains of Thrace, in keeping up Avith the army of the 
crusaders. These unfortunate people Avere surprised by the barbarians, 
and, to a man, perished beneath the SAVords of a pitiless conqueror. 

1 he Fi'anks w'ept at the defeat and destruction of the Armi'iiians, with- 
out being able to avenge them ; they had nothing but enemies throughout 
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the vast provinces of the empire. Beyond the Bosporas, they only pre- 
served the castle of Peges ; on the European side, only Rodosto and Selym- 
bria. Their conquests in ancient Greece were not yet threatened by the 
Bulgarians ; but these distant possessions only served to divide their forces. 
Henry of Hainault, who took the title of regent, performed prodigies of 
valour in endeavouring to retake some of the cities of Thrace; and lost, in 
various combats, a grcfit number of the warriors that remained under his 
banners. 

The bisliop of Soissons and some other crusaders, invested with the 
confidence of their unfortunate companions in arms, were sent into Italy, 
France, and tlie county of Fhind(*rs, to solicit the assistance of the knights 
and barons ; l)iit the succoui* tliey hoped for could only arrive slowly, and 
the enemy continued to make ra]nd progress. I'lie army of the Bulgarians, 
like a violent tempest, advaiict*d on all sides; it desolated the shores of the 
Hellespont, cxtiiiided its ravages into the kingdom of Tliessaloiiica, repassed 
Mount Hicnius, and rcturiiGMl, more numerous and more formidable than 
over, to the banks of the llobrus- The Latin empire had no other defenders 
but a few warriors divided among the various cities and fortresses, and 
every day war and dcsci-tion diminished the numbers and strength of tlie 
unfortunate coii<iuerors of Byzantium. Five hundred knights, picked war- 
riors of tlie ai’iiiy of the crusaders, were attacked before the walls of Kusium, 
and cut to pieces by a countless multitude of Bulgarians and Comans.^ 
Tliis defeat was not less fatal than the battle of Iladriaiiopolis ; the hordes of 
Mount Hicmus and the Borysthenes carried terror everywhere. On their 
passage, the country was in flames, and tlio cities afforded neither refuge 
nor means of defence. The land was coveied with soldiers, who slaughtered 
all who came in their way ; tlie sea was covered with pirates, who threatened 
every coast with their brigandage. Constantinople expected every day to sec 
the standards of the victorious .loannice beneath its wjills, and only ow’ed its 
safety to the excess of evils that desolated all the provinces of the empire. 

The king of the IJulgarians did not spare his allies any more than 
his enemies; he buiTied and demolished all the cities that fell into his 
hands. He ruined the inhabitants, dragged them in his train like captives, 
and made them undergr), in addition to the calamities of war, all the out- 
rages of a jealous and barbarous tyranny. The (ireeks, who liad solicited 
his assistance, avcic at last reduced to iraplcye the aid of the Latins against 
the implacable fuiy of their allies. The crusaders accepted Avith joy the 
alliance Avith the (ireeks, Avhom they never ought to liavo repulsed, and re- 
entered into lladnaiinpolis. Didymatica, and most of the cities of Romania, 
shook off the intolerable yoke of the Bulgarians, and submitted to the Latins. 
The Greeks, whom Joannice had urged on to despair, showed some bravery, 
and became useful auxiliaries to the Latins ; and tlic new empire might 
have hoped for a return of days of ju’osperity and glory, if so many calami- 
ties could possibly liave been repaired by a few transient successes. But all 
the provinces werv. stre-Aved Avith ruins, and the cities and countries Avere 
Avithout inhabitants. The hordes of Mount Hjcnnis, AA^bether victorious or 
conquered, still continued their predatory habits. They easily recovered 
from their losses; the losses of the hhanks became CA^ery day more irrepar- 
able. The leader of the Bulgarians sought out everywhere the foes of tke 
nBAA*^ empire ; and, being iibaiidoned by the Greeks of Romania, he formed 
an alliance Avith Lascaris, the implacable enemy of the Latins. 


[ 1 Gibbon/ puts the loss at 120.] 
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The pope in vain exhorted the nations of France and Italy to take up 
arms for thd assistance of the conquerors of Byzantium ; he could not awaken 
their enthusiasm for a cause that presented to its defenders nothing but 
certain evils, and dangex-s without glory. 


THE FATE OF BALDWIN 

Amidst the perils that continued to multiply, the crusaders remainoii 
perfectly ignorant of the fate of Baldwin ; sometimes it was said that he 
had broken his bonds, and had been seen wandering in the forests of Servia ; 
sometimes that he had died of grief in prison ; sometimes tliat he had been 
massacred in the midst of a banquet by the king of the Bulgarians ; that his 
mutilated members had been cast out upon the rooks, arnl that his skull, 
encased in gold, served as a cup for his barbarf)us conqueror. Among the 
romantic accounts that were circulated concerning Baldwin, we must not 
omit the following : The emperor was kept close prisoner at I’creriova, where 
llie wife of Joannice became desperately in love with him, and proposed to 
him to escape with her. Baldwin rejected this proposal, and the wife of 
Joannice, irritated by his disdain and refusal, accused him to lier husband 
of having entertained an adulterous passion. 'Fhe barbarous Joannice caused 
his unfortunate captive to be massacred at a banquet, and his body was cast 
on to the rocks, a prey to vultures and wild beasts. But people could not 
be convinced that be was dead. A liermit had retired to the forest of Glan- 
(;on, on the Haiiiault side, and the people of the neighbourhood became per- 
suaded that this hermit was Count Baldwin. The solitary at first answered 
with frankness, and refused the homage they wished to render. They per- 
sisted, and at length he was induced to play a part, and gave himself out for 
Ikildwin. At first he had a great many partisans; but the king of France, 
Louis VIII, liaving invited him to liis court, he was confounded by the ques- 
tions that were put to him : he took to flight, and was arrested in Burgundy 
by Erard de Chastenai, a Burgundian gentleman, whose family still exists. 
Jane, countess of Flanders, caused the impostor to be hung in tlie great 
square of Lisle. e Several messengers, sent by Henry of Haiiiault, travelled 
through the cities of Bulgaria to learn the fate of Baldwin ; but returned to 
Constantinople, without having been able to ascertain anything. A year 
after the battle of Hadrianopolis, the pope, at the solicitation of the cru- 
saders, conjured Joannice to restore to the Latins of Byzantium the head of 
tlieir new empire. The king of the Bulgarians contented himself with 
replying, tliat Baldwin had paid the tribute of nature, and that his deliver- 
ance was no longer in the power of mortals.^ This answer destroyed all 
hopes of again seeing the imprisoned monarch, and the Latins no longer 
entertained a doubt of tlie death of their emperor. 

Henry of Hainault received the deplorable heritage of his brother with 
tears and deep regret, and succeeded to the empire amidst general mourning 
and sorrow. To complete their misfortunes, the Latins had to weep for the 
loss of Dandolo, who finished his glorious career at Constantinople, and 
whose last look must have perceived the rapid decline of an empire he had 
founded. The greater part of the crusaders had either perished in battle or 
returned to the west,<l 

. , Layisse and Rambaudo quote his words, “ He absolved the debt of the flesh while he was 
eld in prison ” (dehituin carnis exsolverat dum carcere tencretur). His two diiughtera inherited 
! landers and Ilainault.] 
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HENRY OF HA IN AULT 

In all civilised hostility a treaty is established for the exchange of ransom 
of prisoners ; and if their captivity be prolonged, their condition is known, 
and they are treate<l according to their rank with humanity or honour. But 
the savage Bulgarian was a stranger to the laws of war ; his prisons were 
involved in darkness and silence; and above a year elapsed before the 
Latins could be assured of the death of Baldwin, before his brother, the 
regent Henry, would consent to assume the title of emperor. His modera- 
tion was applauded by the Greeks as an iict of rare and inimitable virtue. 
Their light and perfidious ambition was eager to seize or anticipate the 
moment of a vancancy, while a law of succession, the guardian both of the 
prince and people, was gradually defined and confirmed in the hereditary 
monarchies of Europe. 

In the support of the Eastern Emjnre, Henry was gradually left without 
an associate, as the heroes of the Crusades retired from the world or from 
the war. The doge of Venic.e, the venerable Dandolo, in the fullness of 
years and glory, sank into the grave. The marquis of Montferrat was 
slowly recalled from the Peloponnesian War to the revenge of Baldwin 
and the defence of Thessalonica. Some nice disputes of feudal homage and 
service were reconciled in a personal interview between the emperor and the 
king : they were firmly united by mutual estCLun, and the common danger ; 
and their alliance was scaled by the nuptials of Henry with the daughter of 
the Italian prince. He soon deplored the loss of his friend and father. 

At the persuasion of some faithful Greeks, Boniface made a bold and 
successful inroad among the hills of Rhodope; the Bulgarians lied on his 
approach, they assembled to harass his retreat. On tlio intelligence that 
hif rear was attacked, without waiting for any defensive armour, he leaped 
on horseback, couched his lance, and drove the enemies before him ; but in 
the rash pursuit he was ])iereed with a mortal wound; and tlie. head of the 
king of Thessalonica was presented to Joanniee, who enjoyed the honours, 
without the merit, of vit^tory. Jt is here, at this melancholy event, that the 
pen or the voice of Geoffrey dc Villehardouiii seems to drop or to expire; 
and if he still exercised his military ofliee of marshal of Romania, his sub- 
sequent exploits am buried in oblivion.^ 

The character of Henry was not iinequ;|l to his arduous situation: in 
the siege of (''onstaiitinoplo, and beyond the liellespoul, ho luid deserved 
the fame of a valiant knight and skilful commander ; and his courage was 
tempered with a degree of prudence and mildness uiikiiown to his impetuous 
brother. In the double war against the Greeks of Asia and the Bulgarians 
of Europe, ho was ever the foremost on shipboard or on liorseback ; and 
though he cautiously ])rovided for the success of his arms, the drooping 
Latins were often ro\ised by his example to save and to second their fearless 
emperor. But such efforts, and some supplies of men and money from 
France, were of less avail than the errors, the cruelty, and death of their 
most formidable adversary. When the despair of the Greek subjects invited 
Joanniee as their deliverer, they hoped that ho would protect their liberty 
and adopt their laws; they were soon taught to compare the degrees of 
national ferocity, and to execrate the siivage conqueror who no longer dis- 
sembled his intention of dispeopling Thrace, of demolishing the cities, and 
of transplanting the inhabitants beyond the Danube. Many towns and 


According to Finlay 0 he ** appears to hare died about the year 1218.*’] 
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villages of Thrace were already evaijuatcd; a heap of ruins marked the 
place of Philippopolis, and a similar calamity was expected at Demotica and 
Hadrianopolis, by tlie first authors of the revolt. They raised a cry of grief 
and repentance to the throne of Henry; tlie emperor alone had the mag- 
nanimit}" to forgive and trust them. No more than four hundred knights, 
with their sergeants and archers, could be assembled under his banner; 
and with this slender force he fought and repulsed the Bulgarian, who, 
besides his infantry, was at the head of forty thousand horse. In this expe- 
dition, Henry felt the difference between a hostile and a friendly country ; 
the remaining eitit's were preserved l>y his arms, and the savfigc, witli shame 
and loss, was eomj)elled to relinquish his prey. 

The siege of Thessaloniea was the last of the evils which Joannico 
inflicted or suffcnffl; he was stabbed during the night in liis tent; and the 
general, perliajjs tli<> assassin, who found him weltering in his blood, ascribed 
the blow with general applause to the lance of St. Demetrius. 

After several victories, the ju-udence of Henry concluded an honourable 
peace with llie successor of the tyrant, and with the Greek princes of Nica?a 
and Epirus. If he coded some doubtful limits, an ample kingdom was 
reserved for himself and his feudatories ; and liis i‘eig]i, wljich lasted only 
ten years, afforded a short interval of prosperity and peace. Far above the 
narrow policy of Baldwin and Boniface, he frccl}’ entrusted to tlie Greeks 
the most important ofliocs of the state and army ; and this liberality of sen- 
timent and practice was the more season- 
able, as the princes of Ni(N(M and Epirus 
liad already learned to sednee and employ 
the mcrceiiary valour of tlKJ Latins. It 
was the aim of lIiMiry to unite and reward 
Ills deserving subjects of evorv nation Jind 
language; Imt lie appeared less solicitous 
to accoinjdisli the impracticable union of 
tlie two churches. 

I’ehigius, the iiope's legale, who acted 
as the sovereign of C’onstaiitinople, hud 
interdicted the worship of the Greeks, and 
sternly imposed the payment of tithe.s, the 
double proce.ssioii of the lI()ly(Gho.st, and a 
blind obedience to the Roman pontiff. As 
(lie weaker i»artv, tliey pleaded the duties 
of consciciicif, and implored the riglits of 
toleration ; “Our bodies,” they said, “are 
Ciesar's, but our souls belong only to God.” 

Tlie persecution wais cheeked by the linu- 
ness of the emperor; and if we can believe 
that the same prince was poisoned by the 
Greeks themselves, wo mu.st entertain a 
contemptible idea of the sense of gratitude 
in mankind. His valour was a vulgar attri- 
bute, wliich he shared with ten thousand 
knights; but Henry possessed the superior courage to oppose, in a supersti- 
tious age, the pride and avarice of the clergy. In the cathedral of St. Sophia 
he presumed to place his throne on the right hand of the patriarch; and 
this presumption excited the sharpest censure of Pope Innoeent III. By a 
salutary edict, one of the first examples of the laws of mortmain, lie prohib- 
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tied the alienation of fiefs; many of the Latins, desirous of returning to 
Eittope, resigned their estates to the church for a spiritual or temporal re- 
gard ; these holy lands were immediately discharged from military sendee, 
and a colony of soldiers would have been gradually transformed into a college 
of priests. 

The virtuous Henry died at Thossalonica (1216), in the defence of that 
kingdom, and of an infant, the son of his friend Boniface. In the first two 
emperors of Constantinople the male lino of the counts of Flanders was 
extinct./ 


PIEUUK DK COUUTEXAI AND ROBERT OF NAMUR 

Baldwin and Henry had a sister named Yolande, married to Pierre de 
Courtenai, count of Auxerre. This latter was elected emperor. He was 
then in France, and ha.stene<l to raise an a^n3^ He visited Honorius III at 
Rome, embarked for Durazzo, and from there followed the Egnatian road. 
Attacked by the Epirots in the gorges of Elbassan, his army was destroyed ; 
the papal legate perished ; the emperor was taken, and doubtless died in 
captivity. 

He had left in the West ten children, of whom the eldest was Philippe 
of Namur. The empress, his wife, had come by sea to Constantinople, where 
a little son was born, afterwards to bo Jialdwin II. She took the regency 
for Philippe of Namur, renewed the treaties with the emperor of Nicaea, 
made him marry her stepdaughter, and died in 1219. Philippe of Namur 
having refused to leave his Meuse comte, his younger brother, Robert, was 
thereupon elected. 

His reign marked the rapid decline of the empire. All the chiefs of the 
First Crusade — Baldwin, Henry of Flanders, Boniface de Moiitferrat, Louis 
de Blois, Dandolo, and Villehardouin — were dead. The number of Latin 
warriors diminished unceasingly by combats or by returning to the West, and 
were not recruited b.y new arrivals. Robert had one of liis sisters married 
to King Andrew of Hungary, one to Geoffrey of Achaia, and a third to the 
emperor of Nicfea. One of his nieces married John Asan II of Bulgaria; he 
himself was about to marry a daughter of Lascaris. But these family alli- 
ances gave him neither power nor security. 

The despot of Epii-us, Theodore, who nevn* ceased taking land from the 
Latins, took advantage of the Thessalonican king being gone to seek help 
in the West to surprise his caxntal and finish conquering his provinces 
(1^22). So perished the Lombard kingdom of Thessalonica. 

Ill NicEca, Joannes Vatatzes, successor to Lascaris, renewed war against 
the French, inflicUsd on them a bloody defeat at Pemanene (1224), and con- 
quered nearly all Thrace. The Greeks Ivad now two emperors, without 
counting the one at Trebizond, for the despot of Epirus had got himself 
crowned by the archbishop of Oklirida in Thessalonica. The forces of 
these two emperors, henceforth enemies, marched each on its own road to 
Hadrianopolis. The town at first yielded to the Nicaean troops, then drove 
them away and opened their gates to those of Epirus. Robert could not 
oven interfere in the struggle, and nothing remained but to see which of the 
two Greek armies would be the first to enter Byzantium. In his own court 
a bloody drama showed how little respected and how weak was sovereign 
power. Robert was very much in love with a young Neuville lady, already 
engaged to a Burgundian cawalier; and the mother consented to get the 
first engagement broken off. The rejected cavalier gathered his relatives 
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and friends and forced a way into tlie palace by night. He out off the 
nose and lips of the young girl, and threw her mother into the Bosporus. 
Robert could obtain no redress from his barons for tins cruel insult. He 
went to seek help in the West and died on the journey (1228).^ 


JEAN DE BBIENNE 

It was only in the age of chivalry that valour could ascend from a private 
station to the thrones of Jerusalem and Constantinople. The titular king- 
dom of Jerusalem had devolved to Mary, the daughter of Isabella and Con- 
rad of Montferrat, and the granddaughter of Almeric or Amuury. She wns 
given to Jean de Brieime, of a noble family in Cliaiiipagnc, by the public 
voice and the judgment of Philippe Auguste, who named him as tlie most 
worthy champion of the Holy Land. In the Fifth Crusade, he led a liun- 
dred thousand Latins to the conquest of Egypt ; by him the siege of Dami- 
eita was achieved, and the subsequent failure was justly ascribed to the 
j)ride and avarice of the legate. After the marriage of his daughter with 
b'rederick II, lie w^as provoked by the emperor’s ingratitude to accept tlie 
command of the army of the church ; and though advanced in life, and 
despoiled of ro^'alty, the sword and spirit of Jean de Brienne were still 
ready for the service of Christendom. 

In the seven years of liis brother’s reign, Bablwin de Courtenai had not 
emerged from a state of cliildhood, ami tlic barons of Romania felt the 
strong necessity of placing the sceptre in the hands of a man and a hero. 
The veteran king of Jerusalem might have disdained the name and oflice 
of regent ; they agreed to invest him for life with the title and prerogatives 
of emjieror, on the sfdo condition that Baldwin should marry his second 
daughter, and succeed at a mature age to the throne of (^Constantinople. 
The expectation, both of the Creeks and Latins, ^vas kindled by the renown, 
the choice, and the presence of John de Brienne; and they admired las 
martial asjioct, his green and vigorous age of more than fourscore years, 
and his size and stature, wdiicli surpassed the common measure of mankind. 

Blit avarice and the love of ease appear to have chilled the love of enter- 
jii'ise ; Jiis troops w'cre disbanded, and two years rolled away without action 
or honour, till he w'as awakened by the dangerous alliance of Vatatzes, 
emperor of Nicma, and of Asan, king of Bulgaria. They besieged Constan- 
tinople by sea and land, \vitli an army of one hundred thousand men, and 
a fleet of three hundred ships of war ; wdiilc the entire force of the Latin 
emperor was reduced to KJO knights, and a small addition of sergeants and 
archers.. Instead of defending the city, the hero made a sally at the head 
of his cavalry ; and of forty-eight squadrons of the enemy, no more than 
three escaped from the edge of his invincible sw'ord. Fired by his example, 
the infantry and the citizens boarded the vessels that anchored close to the 
walls ; and twenty-five were dragged in triumpli into the harbour of Con- 
stantinople. At the summons of the emperor, the vassals and allies armed 
in her defence, broke through every obstacle that opposed their passage ; 
and, in the succeeding year, obtained a second victory over the same ene- 
mies. By the rude poets of the age, Jean de Brienne is compared to Hec- 
tor, Roland, and Judas Maccabceus ; but their credit and his glory receive 
some abatement from the silence of the Greeks. The empire was soon de- 
prived of the last of her champions ; and the dying monarch w'as ambitious 
to enter paradise in the habit of a Franciscan friar (1237). 
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In the double victory of Jeau de Brienne we cannot discover the name 
or exploits of his pupil Baldwin, who had attained the age of military 
service, and who succeeded to the imperial dignity on the decease of his 
adoptive father. Tlie royal youth was employed on a commission more 
suiteble to his temper ; he was sent to visit the western courts of the pope 
more especially, and of the king of France ; to excite their pity by the view 
of his innoconce and distress ; and to obtain some supplies of men or money 
for the relief of the sinking empire. He thrice repeated these mendicant 
visits, in which he si‘eined to prolong liis stay, and postpone his return ; of 
the five-and-twenty years of his reign, a greater number were spent abroad 
than at home, and in no place did the emperor deem himself less free and 
secure than in his nativ(^ country and his capital. 

By siieh shameful or ruinous expedients he returned to Komania with an 
army of thirty thousand soldiers, whose numbers were doubled in the appre- 
hension of the (j reeks. But. the troops and treasures of France melted caway 
in his unskilful liaiuls ; ajid the throne of the Latin emperor was protected 
by a dishonourable alliance with the Turks and Romans. To secure the 
former, he consented to bestow his niece on the unbelieving sultan of Cogiii. 
To please the hitter, he complied with their ])agan rites ; a dog was sacrificed 
between the two armies and the contracting parties tasted each other's blood, 
as a pledge of their fidelity. In the ]»alace, or prison, of Constantinople 
the successor of Augustus demolished the vacant houses for winter fuel, and 
stripped the lead from the chiiridies for the daily expense of his family. 
Some usurious loans were dealt with a scanty hand by the morebants of 
Italy : and l*liilij)pc, bis son and heir, was pawned at Venice as the security 
of a debt, 'fhirsl, hunger, and nakedness are positive evils ; but wealth is 
relative, and a j)riiic(! who would he rich in a private station may he exposed 
by the increase of his wants to all the anxiety and bitterness of poverty. 


THK CROWN OF THORNS 

But ill this abject distress, the emperor and einj)ire were still possessed 
of an ideal treasure, which drew its faiitastic,yalue from the superstition of 
the Christian world. The merit of the true cross was somewhat impair* d 
by its frequent division ; and a long caiitivity among the infidels might shed 
some suspicion on tlie fragments that w'ere produced in the East and West. 
But another relic of the Passion was preserved in the imperial chapel of 
Constantinojdc ; and the crown (d thorns which had been placed on the 
head of Christ was ciiuiiliy i)n:cious and authentic. It had formerly been 
the practice of the, F.gyptian debtors to dei)osit, as a security, the mummies 
of their parents ; and both their honour and their religion were bound for 
the redemption of the pledge. In the same manner, and in the absence of 
the emperor, the haroii.s of Komania borrowed the, sum of 13,134 pieces of 
gold [£7000 sterling] on the credit of the holy crown. 

The success of this traihsaction tempted the Latin emperor to offer, with 
the same generosity, the remaining furniture of his chapel — a large and 
authentic portion of the true cross ; the baby linen of the Son of God ; the 
lance, the sponge, and the cliain of his Passion ; the rod of Moses ; and part 
of the skull of St. John the Baptist. For the reception of these spiritual 
treasures, twenty thousand marks were expended by St. Louis on a stately 
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foundation, the lioly chapel of Paris, on whicli the muse of Boileau has 
bestowed a comic immortality. The truth of sucli remote and ancient 
relics, which cannot be proved by any human testimony, must be admitted 
by those who believe in tlie miracles which they have performed. 


PROGRESS OF THE GREEKS (1*237-1261 A.D.) 


The Latins of Constantinople were on all sides eneomi)asaed and pressed: 
their sole hope, the last delay of their ruin, was in the division of their Gi^ek 
and Bulgarian enemies ; and of this hope they were deprived by the superior 
arms and policy of Vatatzes, emi^eror of Niciea. From the Propontis to the 
rocky coast of Pamphylia, Asia was peaceful and prosperous under his reign ; 
and the events of every campaign extended his influence in Europe. The 
strong cities of tlie liills of Macedonia and Thrace wen* lescued from the 
Bulgarians ; and their kingdom was circumscribed by its present and i)ropcr 
limits, filong the southern banks of the Dan- 
ube. The sole emperor of the Homans could 
HO longer brook that a lord of Epirus, a Oom- 
nciiian prince of the West, should presume to 
dispute or share the honours of the purple; 
and the humble Demetrius changed the colour 
of his buskins, and accepted with gratitude 
tlie appellation of despot. His own subjects 
were exasperated by his baseness and inca- 
juicity; they implored the ])rotection of tlufir 
supreme lord. 

After some resistance, the kingdom of Thes- 
siilonica was united to the emigre of Nica*u; 
and Vatatzes reigned without a competitor 
from the Turkish liordcrs to the Adriatic (lulf. 

The princes of Europe honoured his merits and 
power; and had he subscribed an orthodox 
creed, it should seem that the pope would 
liave abandoned, without reluctance, the Latin 
throne of (Constantinople. Bat the death of 
V'’alatzes, the short and busy reign of Theo- 
dore, liis and the hcljdcss infancy of his 
grandson John, suspended the restoration of 
the Greeks. 

The young prince was oppressed by the am- 
bition of his guardian and collejigue, Michael 
Pahvologus, who displayed the virtues and 
vices that belong to the founder of a new 
fiy nasty. Tlie emperor Baldwin had flattered 
himself that he might recover some provinces ^ Thirtkkntu gknturt 
or cities by an impotent negotiation. IJis am- CursADEu 

hassadors were dismissed from Nicsea with 

niockery and contempt. The captivity of Villehardouin, prince of Acbaia, 
deprived the Latins of the most active and powerful vassal of their expiring 
monarchy. The reiniblics of Venice and (3enoa disputed, in the first of their 
naval wars, the command of the sea and the commerce of the East. Pride 
and interest attached the Venetians to the defence of Constantinople; their 
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rivals vrere tempted to promote the designs of lier enemies, and the alliance 
of the Genoese with the schismatic conqueror provoked the indignation of 
the Latin churcli. 


CONSTANTINOPLE ItECOVERED BY THE GREEKS (1261 A.D.) 

Intent in this great object, the emperor Michael visited in person and 
strengthened the troops and fortifications of Thrace. The remains of the 
Latins were driven from their last possessions ; he assaulted without success 
the fluburb of Galata ; and corresponded with a perfidious baron, w'ho proved 
unwilling or unable to open the gates of the metropolis. The next spring 
his favourite general, Alexius Strategopulas, whom ho had decorated with 
the title of Cicsar, passed the Hellespont witli eight hundred horse and some 
infantry, on a secret expedition. The weakness of Constantinople, and the 
distress and terror of the Latins, were fjimiliar to the observation of the vol- 
unteers; and they rej)reHCTi ted the pres4mt moment as the most propitious 
to surjirise and conquest. A rasli youth, tln^ new governor of the Venetian 
colony, liad sailed away with thirty galleys, aiul the best of the French 
a knights, on a wild expedition to Daphnusia, a town on the Black Sea, at the 
distance of forty leagues ; and the remaining Latins were without strength 
or suspicion. I'hey \vere informed that Alexius had j)assed the Hellespont ; 
but their apprehensions were lulled by tlie smallness of liis original numbers, 
and their imprudence had not w'atclied the subsequent increase of his army. 
If he left his main body to second and suj)port his operations, he might 
advance unperceivod in the night witli the chosen detachment. No sooner 
had Alexius passed the threshold of the Golden Gate, than he trembled at 
his own rashness ; he paused, lie deliberated, till the desperate volunteers 
urged him forward, by the assurance that in retreat lay the greatest and 
most inevitable danger. Whilst tlie cicsar kept his regulars in firm array, 
the commons dispersed themselves on all sides ; an alarm was sounded, ami 
the threats of fire and pillage compelled the citizens to a decisive resolution. 
The Greeks of Constantinoide remembered their native sovereigns; the 
Genoese merchants their recent alliance and Venetian foes; every quarter 
was ill arms ; and the air resounded with a gcaieral acclamation of Long 
life and victory to Michael and Joannes, the august emperors of the Romans. ” 

Their rival, Bahhvin, was aw'akeiied by the sound ; but the most press- 
ing danger could not prompt liim to draw his sword in tlie defence of a city 
which he deserted, ])erliaps, with more jileasure than regret. Constanti- 
nople was irrecoveralily lost ; but the Latin emperor and the principal fami- 
lies embarked on board the Venetian galleys and steered for the isle of Eubtra, 
and afterwards for Italy, wliere the royal fugitive w^as entertained by the 
pope and the Sicilian king witli a mixture of contempt and pity. 

From the loss of Constantinople to his death, he consumed thirteen 
years, soliciting the Catholic ])owers to join in his restoration ; the lesson 
had been familiar to his youth, nor was his last exile more indigent or 
shameful than his three former i^ilgriraages to the courts of Europe. His 
son Philij^e was the heir of an ideal empire ; and the pretensions of his 
daughter Catharine were transported by her marriage to Charles of Valois, 
the brother of Pliilippe le Bel, king of France. The house of Courtenai 
was represented in the female line by successive alliances, till the title of 
emperor of Constantinople, too bulky and sonorous for a private name, mod- 
estly expired in silence and oblivion./ 
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TRACES LEFT BY THE FRANK DOMINATION IN THE GREEK EMPIRE 

The crusaders had been able to destroy the Byzantine monarchy but 
were not able to reconstruct it with profit to themselves. They had to 
combat not only with the Greeks, but all the various people they had helped 
to emancipate. In fact, their domination only served to awake and fortify 
Greek patriotism. “ They did great good in Byzantium, both to Hellenism 
and religion ; social distinctions were abolished ’’ (Sathas) — if not abolished, 
at any rate modified. 

In the countries that the Latins held longest, as in the Morea, a certain 
fusion took place between conquerors and conquered. Nicetas, Acropolitas, 
Pachymeres gave the name of tja^nuU to the creole issue of the two races. 
The French dynasties of Athens and the Morea tended to Hellenism j the 
princes learned the language of their subjects. Greek stratiota and French 
cavaliers were treated as on equal footing; they respected the pronoiai of 
the Hellenic cities as privileged and exempt from i\w Latin counnunities. 
There was a great logothete and a proto officer of Acliaia as tliere had been 
a grand steward {seneschal) of Romania. In the Frencli schools the Greeks 
learned afresh the meaning of civic liberty and the dignity of a warrior- 
landowner, c 

It will be necessary now to cast a glance back at the rise of that Greek 
power which had recovered itself thus effectually after the retirement in 1204 
of Theodore Luscaris and his founding of a kingdom in Nioiea.« 




CHAPTER X 


THE RESTORATION OF THE GREEK EMPIRE 
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THEODORE (I) LASCAUIS AND .FOANNES VATATZES (1204-12iVl A.D.) 

The loss of Constantinople in 1204 had restored a inonientary vigour to 
tlie Cireeks. Froni their juilaces, the princes and nobles were driven into 
the field ; and the fragments of the falling monarchy were grasped by tlie 
hands of the most vigorous or tlie most skilful candidates. In the long and 
barren pages of the By'/antine annals, it would not be an easy task to equal 
the two characters of 'J'heodore Lascaris and Joannes Ducas Vatutzes, wlio 
had replanted and upheld the Roman standard in Nicaia in Bithynia. The 
difference of their virtues was happily suited to the diversity of their situa- 
tion. In his first efforts, the fugitive Lascaris commanded only throe cities 
and two thousand soldiers; his reign was the season of generous and active 
despair; in every military (qieration lie staked his life and crown ; and his 
enemies, of the llollosjioiit and the Masinder, were surprised by his celerity 
and subdued by his boldness. 

A victorious reign of luglitceii years expipided the principality of Nicica 
to the nuigiiiLude of an ompire. Tlie throne of his successor and soii-iii-iaw 
Vatatzes was founded on a more solid basis, a larger scojie, and more plenti- 
ful resources ; and it was the teiiipcr, as well as the interest, of Vatatzes to 
calculate the risk, to exjiecl tlie moment, and to insure the succ,ess of his 
ambitious designs. In the decline of the Latins we have briefly exposed 
the progress of the Greeks, the })rndentand gradual advances of a conqueror 
who, in a reign of tliirty-threc years, rescued the jiroviiices from national 
and foreign usurpers, till he pressed on all sid(*s the imperial city — a leaf- 
less and sapless trunk, which must fall at the first stroke of the axe. 

But his interior and peaceful administration is still more deserving of 
notice and praise. The calamities of the times hsid wasted the numbers and 
the substance of the Greeks; the motives and the means of agriculture w'ere 
extirpated; and the most fertile lands were left without cultivation or 
inhabitants. A portion of this vacant property was occupied and improved 
by the command and for the benefit of the emperor ; a powerful hand and a 
vigilant eye supj^lied and surpassed, by^ a skilful management, the minute 
diligence of a private farmer. The royal domain became the garden and 
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granary of Asia; and, without unpoverisiiing 4;he^ people, tlie sovereign 
acquired a fund of innocont and productive jHis wife was 

Irene, the daughter of Theodor LAcaris, a wotbad more illustrious by her 
personal merit, the milder virtues of her sex, thi^hy the blood of the Angeli 
and Comneni that flowed in her veins and Whsmitted the inheritance of 
the empire. After her death he was contracted to Anne, or Constance, a 
natural daughter of the emperor Frederick II; but as the bride had not 
attained the years of pubei'ty, Vaiatzes placed in liis solitary bod an Italian 
damsel of her train, and his amorous weakness bestowed on the concubine 
the honours, thougli not the title, of lawful empress. Tlie slaves of the 
Latins, without law or peace, applauded the happiness of their brethren who 
had resumed tlieir national freedom ; and Vaiatzes employed the laudable 
policy of convincing the (h-eeks of every dominion that it was their interest 
to be' enrolled in the number of his subjects. 


THEODORE (II) LASCAUIS AND JOANNES (IV) LASt'AUIS .:»264-1260 A.D.) 

A strong shade of degeneracy is visible between Joannes Vaiatzes and 
his son Theodore. Yet the character of Thoculore whs not devoid of energy ; 
lie liad been educated in the school of his falhfu*, in the exercise of war and 
hiiiiting. Constantinople was yet spared ; but in the three years of a short 
reign he thrice led his armies into the heart of Hulgaria. II is virtues were 
sullied by a choleric and suspicious temper. The cruelty of the emperor 
was exasperated by the pangs of sickness, llic approach of a jireinature end, 
iiud the suspicion of poison and magic. The lives and fortunes, the eyes 
and limbs, of his kinsmen and nobles were sacrificed to each sally of passion. 
In his last liours the emperor testified a wish to forgive and be forgiven, a 
just anxiety for the fate of Joannes, his .son and successor, who, at the ago 
of right years, was condemned to the dangers of a long minority. His last 
choice entrusted the olliee of guardian to the sanctity of tlie j>atriarch Arse- 
nins, and to the courage of (leorge Muzalon, tlic groat domestic, wlio was 
otpially distinguished by the royal favour and the publie hatred. The holy 
ritos wore interrupted by a sedition of the guards. Muzalon, his brothers, 
and his adherents were massacred at the foot (d the altar; and the absent 
patriarch was associated with », new colleague, with Michael Paheologus, the 
most illustrious in birth and merit of the Greek nobles. 


Michael (VIII) Pal.eologus (1259-1282 a.d.) 

As early fis the middle of the eleventh century, the noble race of the 
PaUeologi stands liigli and conspicuous in the Byzantine history. It was 
the valiant George Paheologus who placed the father of the Comneni on the 
tiirone ; and his kinsmen, or descendants, continue in each generation to lead 
tlie armies and councils of the state. In his early youth Michael was pro- 
moted to the office of constable, or commander of the French mercenaries; 
the private expense of a day never exceeded three pieces of gold ; but his 
ambition was rapacious and profuse, and his gifts were doubled by the 
graces of his conversation and manners. The love of the soldiers and 
people excited the jealousy of the court ; and Michael thrice escaped from 
the dangers in which he was involved by his own imprudence or that of his 
friends. 


II. W. — VOL. VII. X 
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Under the reign of Justice and Vatatzes, a dispute arose between two 
officers, one of . whom accused the other of maintaining the hereditary light 
of the Palseologi. The cause was decided, according to the new jurispru- 
dence of the Latins, by single combat : the defendant was overthrown r but 
he persisted in declaring that himself alone w'^as guilty, and that he had 
uttered these rash or treasonji])le speeches without the apjji'obation or 
knowledge of his patron. 

Yet a cloud of suspicion hung over the innocence of the constable; he 
was still pursued by tlie whispers of malevolence ; and a subtle courtier, the 
archbishop of Philadelphia, urged him to accept the judgment of God in the 
fiery proof of the ordeal. 'J'hree days before the trial, the patient’s arm was 
enclosed in a bug and secured by the royal signet ; and it was incumbent on 
him to bear a red-hot ball of iron three times from the altar to the rails of 
the sanctuary, without artifice and without injury. 

Pahvologiis eluded the dangerous experiment with sense and pleasantry. 
“ I am a soldier,” said lie, ‘‘ and will boldly enter the lists with my accusers ; 
but a layman, a sinner like myself, is not endowed with the gift of miracles. 
Your piety, nu>st holy prelate, may deserve the interposition of heaven, and 
from your hands 1 wdll receive the fiery globe, the pledge of my innocence.” 
The archbishoj) started ; the emperor smiled ; and tlie absolution or pardon 
of Michael was approved by new rewards and new services. 

In the succeeding reign, as he liold the government of Niciea, he was 
secretly informed that the mind of the absent [irince was poisoned with jeal- 
oiisVi and that death or blindness would be his final reward. Instead of 
awaiting the return and sentence, of Theodore, the constable with some fol- 
lowers escaped from the city and tho cmj)ire ; and though he was plundered 
by the Turkomans of the desert, lie found a liospitable refuge in the court of 
the sultan. In llio ambiguous state of an exile, Michael reconciled the duties 
of gratitude and loyalty ; drawing his sword against the Tatars, admonish- 
ing the garrisons (»f the Roman limit, and promoting by his influence tho 
restoration of peace, in wliich his pardon and recall were honourably iii- 
cluded. 

While he guarded the West against the despot of Epirus, Michael was 
again suspected and condemned to the palace; and such wore his loyalty 
and weakness tluit he submitted to be led in chains above six hundred miles 
from Durazzo to Niciea. The civility of thf. messenger alleviated his lis- 
grace; tho em|»eror\s sickness dispelled liis danger; and the last breath of 
Theodore which recommended his infant son, at once acknowledged the in- 
nocence and the ]K)wer of Pala*ologus. 

Put his innocence hud been too unworthily treated, and his powder was 
too strongly felt, to curb an asjiiring subject in the fair field that was opened 
to his ambition. In the council after the death of Theodore, lie was the 
first to pronounce and tlie last to violate the oath of allegiance to Muzalon ; 
and so dexterous was his conduct that he reaped the benefit without incur- 
ring the guilt, or at least the reproach, of the subsequent massacre. In the 
choice of a regent, he balanced the interests and passions of the candidates, 
turning their envy and hatred from himself against each other ; and forced 
every competitor to own that, after his own claims, those of Palajologus were 
best entitled to the preference. 

Under the title of grand duke, he accepted or assumed during a long 
minority the active powers of government ; the patriarch was a venerable 
name ; and the factious nobles were seduced or oppressed by the ascendant 
of his genius. The fruits of the economy of Vatatzes were deposited in a 
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strong castle on the banks of the Hermus, in the custody of the faithful Va- 
rangians ; the constable retained his command or influence over the foreign 
troops. He employed the guards to possess the treasure, and the treasure to 
corvipt the guards ; and whatsoever might be the abuse of the public money, 
bis character was above suspicion of private avarice. By iiiinsolf, or by his 
emissaries, he strove to persuade every rank of subjects that, their own pros- 
perity would rise in just proportion to the establishment of his aiitliorify. 
The weight of taxes was suspended, the perpetual tlieme of popular com- 
plaint; and he prohibited tlie trials by the ortleal and judicial combat. Foi 
the interest of the prince and people, without any sellisli vi(?ws for himsell 
or his family, tlio great duke consented to guard and instnn;t ibo son of 
Theodore. It was afterwards agreed that Joannes and Miobael sin. mid 
proclaimed as joint emperors, and raised on the biudder; but ibai ihc pre- 
Luninence sliould be reserved for the birthright of the former. 


MICHAEL PALA^OLOOUS CIlOWNEl) E.MrEUOU (1250 

Palajologus was content ; but on tlie day of th(‘ (ioronation, and in the 
cathedral of Nicma, his zealous adherents nn»st vi*liemt‘ully urged the just 
priority of his age and merit. The unseasonable disiniLc was eluded by ])ost- 
lining to a more convenient opportunity 
tlie coronation of Joannes Lascaris; and h<^ 
walked with a slight diadem in the train 
• <f Ins guardian, who alone receiveil the 
imperial crown from the hands of tlu‘ 
patriarch. A full harvest of honours and 
employments was distributed among liis 
friends l)y the grateful Paheologus. In bis 
own family lie created a despot and two 
sebastocrators ; Alexius Strategopulus was 
decorated with the title of cicsar, and that 
veteran commander soon repaid the obliga- 
tion by restoring Constantinople, as we Iiave 
seen, to the Greek emperor. 

It was in the second year of his reign, 
while he resided in the palace and gardens 
of Nympluenm, near Smyrna, tliat the first 
messenger arrived at the dead of night ; 
and' the stupendous intelligence was im- 
l»iirted to Michael, after he liad been gently 
waked by the tender precaution of his sister Eulogia. The man was un- 
known or obscure ; be produced no letters from the victorious c.Tsar ; nor 
could it easily be credited, after the defeat of Vatatzes and the recent 
failure of Palroologiis liimself, that the capital had been surprised by a de- 
tachment of eight hundred soldiers. As an hostage, the doubtful author 
was confined with the assurance of death or an ample recompense ; and the 
court was left some hours in the anxiety of hope and fear, till the messen- 
gers of Alexius arrived with the authentic intelligence, and displayed the 
trophies of the conquest — the sword and sceptre, the buskins and bonnet, 
«f the usurper Baldwin, which he had dropped in his precijiitato flight.^ 

[UVell may Gcilzer/ comment on this event, “The very worst friciifl of ftio Oreeka did 
not see that the regaining of Constantinople was the true beginning of the national misfortune- j 
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BETrnN AND IIULE OF THE GREEK EMPEROR 

So eager wbh the impatience of the prince and people, that Michael made 
his triumphal entry into Constantinople only twenty days after the expulsion 
of the Latins. The Golden Ghite was thrown open at his approach; the 
devout conqueror dismounted from his horse, and a miraculous image of Mary 
the Conductress \vaa borne before liiiii, that the divine Virgin in person might 
appear to conduct liim to the teinjde of her Son, the cathedral of St. Sophia. 
But after the lirst transjjort of devotion and pride, hti sighed at the dreary 
prospect of solitude and ruin. The jialace was defiled with smoke and dirt 
and the gross in temperance of th(‘ Franks; whole streets had been consumed 
by fire, or were decayed by the injuries of time ; the sacred and profane edi- 
fices were stripped of their ornaments ; and, as if they were conscious of their 
approaching exile, the industry of the Latins had been confined to the w'ork 
of pillage and destruction. Trade had expired under the pressure of anarchy 
and distress, and the numbers of inhabitants had decreased with the opulence 
of the city./> 

Michael VIII was eag(U- to efface tlie mark of foreign domination from 
the capital of the empire, and to rt‘pair tlie injuries of time; but his plans 
were injudicious, and his success extremely limited. He aspired to be the 
second founder of the city of Constantinople, as well as of the Eastern 
Roman Empire. The nobility of liis <luminioiis were invited to inhabit 
the capital by the gift of . places and pensions; traders were attracted by 
monopolies and ])rivilogcs. The 'wealth that ought to have been expended 
in restoring communications between the dispersed and dissevered portions 
of the Greek nation, in repairing roads and bridges, was wasted in building 
palaces and adorning cburches in the capital, where they were no longer 
required for a diminished and iin])Overislied population. Crowds of imperial 
jirinces and princesses, dcsjmts and cicsars, otlicers of state and courtiers, 
consumed the revemu3s which ought to have covered the frontier with 
impregnable fortresses, and maintained a disciplined standing army and a 
well-exercised fleet. Yet, while lavishing the public revenues to gratify 
his pride and acquire popularity, he sacrificed the general interests of the 
middle classes to a selfish and rapacious fiscal policy. 

All the property within the walls of Constantinople, whetlier it belonged 
to Greeks or Latins, was adjudged to the imf)erial government by the rigut 
of conquest ; but tlioir ancient pos.sessions w’ere restored to the great 
families whose j)ower lie feared, and to those individuals whose services 
he wished to secure. Sites for building were then leased to the citizens 
for a fixed rent ; yet the Greek government was so despotic, and Michael 
was so arbitrary in his administration, that twelve years later he pretended 
that the concessions he liad granted to private individuals were merely acts 
of personal favour, and he demanded the payment of the rent for the past 
twelve years, the collection of which he enforced with much severity. 
Michael used other frauds to bring the jiroperty of his subjects into the 
public treasury, or to deprive them of a portion of the money justly due to 
them by the state. Under the pretext of changing the type of the gold 
coinage, and commemorating the recovery of Constantinople by impressirg 
an image of its walls on the bezants, he debased the standard of the mint^ 
and issued coins containing only fifteen iiarts of gold and nine of alloy. 

While on one hand he rendered property insecure and impoverished 
liis subjects, lie was striving by other arrangements to increase the Grees 
population of the capital, in order to counterbalance the wealth and influence 
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ot foreign traders. Numliors were drawn from the islamls of the Archi- 
pelago, and a colony of Tzaconians or Laconians from Monemvasia and 
the neighbouring districts were setHed in the capital, which 8Ui)pliecl Uie 
imperial fleet with its best sailors. But war, not commerce, was the object 
of Michael’s care; and while he was endeavouring to increase the means 
of recruiting his army and navy, he allowed the (Genoese lo profit by liis 
political errors, and render themselves masters of tin* commerco of the 
Black Sea, and of great part of the carrying trade of the Greek Empire. 
In the meantime, the fortifications of Constantinojdc were rcj»iiired ■ and 
when Cliuiles of Anjou threatened to invade the East, a second line of 
wall was added to the fortilications on the land side, and the defences 
already existing towards the sea were strengthened. 

Michael VIII fulfilled all the stipulations of Ihc treaty he had concluded 
with the Genoese. The public property of the rejiublic of Venice was 
eAmliscated, and the (leiiocse were put in possession of the palace j>reviously. 
occupied by the hailly of the Venetians. The tiiibnlcnt conduct of his 
allies had already created dissatisfaction in the mind of Miclmcl, wlien their 
defeat by the Venetians before Monemvasia, and ll»e fall of Baccanegra, 
who had concluded the treaty of Nympluvum in l*2dl liy placing a juirty 
adverse lo the Greek alliance in power, indiiciMl him to donhf. the fidelity of 
tlicir services, and he dismissed sixty Genoese galhys wliieli lie had taken 
into his jiay. C’liailcfS of Anjou soon after eflt'ctcd the conquest of the 
kingdom of Naples, and the Genoese government became more anxious to 
cultivate his friendship than that of the (Ireek cmpcjor. 

The eharaeter and condiK.'t of Michael VJIl tyjalich the si>irit of (Treck 
society from the reeoverv of ( •unslant iiioplc to the fall of tlic empire. It 
disjdays a strange ignorance of ilie value of frankness and honesty in pub- 
lic business, a constant suspicion of every friend, restless intrigues to 
ileceive every all}', and a wavering policy to conciliate every jiowerful 
enoniy. The consequeiico of this suspicion, plotting, and weakness, was 
that very soon no one trusted either the emi>cror or the Greeks. The 
invasion of Italy by Charles of Anjou, and the j»retcnsions of the pope to 
ilis]«)sc of crowns, alariiied botli Venice an<l Michael, and induced them 
to forget all former grrninds of lio.slility, and conclude a clo.sev alliance than 
the Greek emperor had concluded with Genoa, with which he now declared 
war. This treaty is dated iJ June, 121)5, about a month before (.’harles 
of Anjou received the crown of the Two Sicilies from the pope in the 
Liiteran. The stipulations are remarkable botli in a })olitical and eommer- 
l iaL light. Tlie emperor engaged to expel the Genoese from Constantinojde, 
and not to conclude peace with them except in concert witli the rejiuhlic. 
The Venetians engaged to hire their galleys lo the cmjicror to serve even 
against, the pope, tlie king of France, and Charles of Anjou, as well a.s 
against the republics of Genoa, Pisa, and Ancona, and any prince or 
eominunity that might attack the Greek Em])ire. 

At length, in the year 1275, the emperor Miehael formed a new allianoo 
with the Genoese ; but, in order to prevent their making the streets of Coil- 
stantinople again the scene of their disorders, he obliged them to establisli 
their factory at lleraclea, on the Propontis. Some years later they were 
allowed to transfer their settlement to Galata, forming a colony which soon 
deprived the Greeks of part of their trade in the Black Sea. 

The morbid ambition of Michael Paheolo^us Avas not satisfied until he 
was sole emperor. In defiance, therefore, of the rcjieated oaths by which he 
had sworn to respect the rights of liis Avard, his colleague, and his sovereign 
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he ftvailed himself of the iirst favourable moment to dethrone the un- 
fortunate boy who had been left neglected at Nicaea. On Christmas Day, 
1^1, tlie agents of Michael deprived Joannes IV of his sight, though he had 
not attained the age of ten, and he was declared to have forfeited the throne. 
The cruel and })erjured emperor then ordered him to be immured in the fort 
of Dacjbiza, where he I’cniaincd neglected, and almost forgotten, for eight- 
and-twenty years, when his solitude was broken in upon by Andronicus, the 
bigoted son of the hyi>ocritical Michael. The conscience of the bigot was 
uneasy on account of his father's crimes, of which he was enjoying the fruit ; 
so by a few kind words he easily induced his imprisoned victim to make 
what was falsely termcMl a voluntary cession of all his rights to the imperial 
crown. The evil consequences of this (irime were deeply felt in the empire ; 
for the clergy, the nobility, and the j)eo])le, had all participated in the system 
of corruption and ])(M'iilation by whicli Michael VIll had smoothed the way 
for his usurpation. The violation of every sentiment of honour, patriotism, 
and virtue was so iniquitous that the public character of the Greek nation 
was degraded by its obsequiousness on this o(fcasion ; and the feelings of the 
people in the provinces of the east, as well as in western Europe, avenged 
the misfortunes of Joannes. Michael Paheologus had hitherto been regarded 
as a bold, frank, and generous prince ; he henceforw'ard showed himself a 
timid, hypocritical, and cruel tyrant. 

The ])atriarch Arsenins, Avho was one of the guardians of the dethroned 
emj)eror, considered himself bound to protest a«^ainst tlic injustice and 
perjury of Michael. lie convoked an assembly of the prelates resident in 
Constantinople, and proi)oscd that the reigning emperor should ho excommu- 
nicated by the synod ; but too many of the clergy had been particij)at<)rs in the 
intrigues of Michael, and were enjoying the ix*. wards of tiieir subserviency, 
for such a measure to meet with any supi)ort. Arsenins, therefore, on his 
own authority as patriaiiih, interdicted Michael from all religious rites ; but 
he did not venture to ])ronoiince the usual form of words, which deprived 
him of the prayers of tlie orthodox. Tlie Greek elinrch, under th(^ I’ala^nlogi, 
was tainted with the same spirit of half measures and base tergiversation 
which marks tlic imperial administration. The emperor accepted the modified 
censure of the church as just, and liypocritic€T.lly requested that his penance 
miglit be assigned. J.5y obtaining his dispensation in this manner, lie ex- 
pected that public opinion would render the church an accessary after the fa*-.!, 
while he secured to himself an additional guarantee for the enjoyment of tlie 
fruits of his crime. Ckinfidcnt in his power, he punislied with cruelty all who 
ventured to express jmblicly their compassion for their dethroned emperor. 

Though the family of Vatatzes had hceii unpopular among the nobility, 
it was beloved by the Asiatic Greeks, and especially by the mountaineers of 
Hithynia. The iieojile in the vicinity of Nica^a took up arms to avenge 
Joannes IV, and their iiisurreciion was suppressed with great difficulty. A 
blind boy, who was found waiideriiig in the iieighhourhood, was supposed to 
be their legitimate sovereign, the victim of Michael’s treachery. The war- 
like peasantry flew to arms, and rendered themselves masters of the forts 
and mountain passes. The advance of the imperial troops sent to suppress 
the revolt was imj)eded liy those famous archers who had previously formed 
one of the most effective bodies in tlie emperor’s army. Every ravine was 
contested, and every advantage dearly purchased. The imperial troops at 
last subdued the country by adopting the policy by which the Turks ex- 
tended their conquests. The habitations were destroyed, and the forests 
were burned down, so tliat the native population had no means of obtaining 
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M^tonce, while tlie soldiers of Michael became masters of the country 
^der the cover of their widespread conflagrations. The resources of this 
flourishmg nrovinco were ruined, and its population was so diminished that, 
when the Ottoman Turks attacked the empire, the renowned archers of 
Bithynia and the mountain militia had ceased to exist. 


THK PROVINCES OP THE EMPIRE 



The cliaiigc wliicli is visible in tlie condition of tlie Asiatic provinces of 
the empire towards the end of the reign of Micliael VIII must be attentively 
observed. When ho mounted the throne, the power of the Seljuk empire 
was so broken by the conquests of the Moguls, and tlie energy of the Greek 

population was so great, in consequence of the 
wise government of Joannes III and Theodore 
II, that the Greeks under the Turkish dominion 

seemed on the eve of 
regaining their inde- 
pendence. Azeddin 
Kaikus II, sultan of 
Iconinm, was an exile; 
his brother Kokned- 
(liii ruled only a small 

part of the Seljuk empire of Rum ; for Hulakii, the brother 
of the great khans Mangku and Kublai, possessed tlie greater 
part of Asia Minor, and inany Turkish tribes lived in a state 
of independence. The cruelty and rapacity of Michaers gov- 
ernment, and the venality and extortion which lie tolerated among the 
im[)crial officers and administrators, arrested the progress of the Greek 
nation, and prepared the way for its rapid decline. The jealousy Avhich 
Michael showed of all marks of national indojiendence, and the fear he 
entertained of opposition, are strong characteristics of his policy. So ra- 
pacious -was the imjierial treasury tJiat the liistorian Pacliyineres, though a 
courtier, believed that the emperor Michael syRtematicalJy weakened the 
power of the Greek population from his fear of lebelliou. The consequence 
was that the whole country beyond the Sungarins, and the mountains which 
give rise to the Rhyndacus and IMacestus, Mere occupied by the Turks, who 
M'ere often invited by the inhabitants to lake possession of the small towns. 

, As the reign of Michael VIII advanced, the encroachments of the nomad 
Turks became more daring. Joannes PahTologns, avIio had for some time 
restrained their incursions, M'as by his brother’s jealousy deprived of all mili- 
tary command ; and Androiiicus, the emperor’s eldest sou, -was sent to the 
frontier as ooramaiider-iii-chief. In the year 1280 the incajiacity of the 
young prince threw all the imperial provinces open to invasion. Nestongus, 
who commanded in the city of Nyssa, was defeated and taken prisoner. 
Nyssa was taken, and the Turks then laid siege to Tralles, M'hich had been 
recently rebuilt and repcopled. The Turks at last formed a breach in fclic 
walls by sapping, and then carried the city by storm. I’he inhabitants M'ho 
escaped the massacre w’ere reduced to slavery. 

About the same time Michael VIII usurped his place on the throne of 
the Greek Empire, a small Turkish tribe made its first appearance in the 
Seljuk empire. Othman, who gave his name to this new hand of immigrants, 
is said to have been born in the year 1258, and his father, Ertogrul, entered 
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the Seljuk empire as the chief of only four hundred families ; yet Orkhan, 
the son of Othman, laid the foundations of the institutions and power of the 
Ottoman empire. No nation ever increased so rapidly from such small be- 
ginnibjg;s, and no governinoiit ever constituted itself with greater sagacity 
than the Ottoman ; but no force or prudence could have enabled this small 
tribe of nomads to rise with such rapidity to power, had it not been that the 
emperor Michael and the Greek nation were paralysed by political and moral 
corruption, and both left behind them descendants equally weak and worth- 
less. When history records that Michael Pahuologus recovered possession 
of Constantinople by accident, it ought also to proclaim that, by his deliber- 
ate policy, he prepared the way for the ruin of the Greek race and the con- 
quest of Constantinople by the Ottoman Turks. There is no other instance 
in history of a nation so inuiierous, so wealthy, iiiul so civilised, as the 
Greeks were in the fourteenth century, having been permanently subdued 
by an enemy so inferior in political and military resources. The circum- 
stance becomes the more disgiMceful, as its explanation must be sought in 
social and moral causes. 

The rebellion of his subjects in Asia made Michael anxious to secure 
peace in Europe. In order to counterbalance the successes of the despot of 
Epirus, and dispose him to (loncliule a treaty, Micl>ael resolved to release the 
Prince of Achaia, who had been taken prisoner at tlio battle of Pelagonia in 
1251b William Villehardouin, prince (»f Acliaia, was freed, by tlie destruc- 
tion of the Latin Empire of Romania, from those fiuulaltics which connected 
him with tlie throne of Raldwin II. To obtain his liberty, be consented to 
become a vassal of the Greek Empire, and he re-cstablislicd the imperial 
power in the Peloponnesus, by delivering up to Michael the fortresses of 
Monemvasia, Misitlira, and Maina. On swearing fidelity to Mieliacl VlII 
he was released from captivity, after having remained a prisoner for tliree 
years. The pope, however, was so much alarmed at this example of a Cath- 
olic prince becoming a vassal of tlie Greek emperor, tliat as soon as the 
Prince of Arliaia was iirmly settled in Ijis prijieij)ality, liis holiness absolved 
liim from all bis oatlis and obligations to the (L*eek cmi)eror. Pope Urban 
IV even went so far as to proclaim a crusade agaijist Michael, and to invite 
St. Louis to lake the command ; but the king of France, wlio was much 
more deei)ly imbued with the Christian spirit tlian the poj^e, declined the 
oflice. 'J'he crusade ended in a j)artisan warfare between the prince of 
Achaia and the governors Michael had placed in the fortresses of which lie 
had gained possession in the Peloj>oiinesus. 

The conquest of Najdes by Charles of Anjou threatened the Greek Empire 
with a new invasion. Undei* the auspices of Clement JV’’ a treaty was con- 
cluded between the dethroned emperor Baldwin, Cliarlcs of Anjou, and 
William, prince of Achaia, by which Baldwin ceded to Charles the suzerainty 
of Achaia, and the prince agreed to transfer liis allegiance from the titular 
emperor to the king of iNa[)les, who had already obtained the absolute sover- 
eignty of Corfu, and of the cities of Epirus, given by the despot Michael H 
as dowry to his daughter, who married Manfred, king of Sicily. In return, 
Charles of Anjou engaged to furnish Baldwin with a force of two thousand 
knights and their followers, to emable Jiim to invade the Greek Einj^ire. 
This treaty wiis concluded at Viterbo on tlie 27th of May, 1267. Its stipu- 
lations alarmed Michael Palajologus, who had already involved himself iu 
ecclesiastical quarrels with his subjects ; and in order to delay an attack on 
Constantinople, lie sent an embassy to Pope Clement IV, proposing measures 
for effecting a union of the Greek and Latin churches. On this occasion 
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Michael was relieved from fear by Conradin's invasion of the kingdom of 
Naples, which enabled him to conclude a truce witli the prince of Achaia. 
He then neglected his oyei*turcB to the pope, and turned all his attention to 
fitting out a fleet, which he manned witli ga^tnulu Tzaconians, and Greeks 
of the Archipelago. The insincere negotiations of Michael for a union with 
the Roman church were often renewed under the pressure of fear of invasion 
from abroad, and dread of insurrection at Jiome. The weakness caused by 
the opposition of tlic Greek clergy and people to his authority, encouraged 
the enterprises of liis foreign enemies, while the entangled weli of his diplo- 
macy, taking a new form at every eliango of his personal interests, at hist 
involved him so inextricably in its meshes that he had no means of ct>nceal- 
ing his bad faith, cruelty, and hyjiocrisy. 

In the year 1271 the treachery of Andronicus 1 archaniotes, the emperors 
nephew, reanimated the war in Thessaly. Having invited the Tatars to 
invade the empire from the north, he abandoned Mount llarmus, of which he 
was governor, to tlieir ravages, and fled to Joannes Ducas, prince of the Vlakhs, 
his father-in-law, whom he persuaded to invade Thessaly. The emperor sent 
his brother, Joannes Pala3ologus, with an army of forty thousand men and 
a fleet of sixty-lliree galleys, to re-establish the imjjcrial supremacy. Joannes 
Ducas was l)esioged in liis capital, Neopatras, and the place was reduced to 
the hast extremity, when the prince passed tliroiigh the hostile camp in the 
disguise of a groom, to seek assistance fiaun his Latin allies. Leading a 
horse by the bridle he walked along, crying out that his master had lost 
another liorsc, and would reward the tinder. When lie reached the plain of 
the Sperehius he mounted his liorse, and gained the territory of the Frank- 
ish marquis of lloudonitza. 'I’lie duke of Athens furnished him witli a band 
of three hundred knights, and he returned to Nisopatras with such celerity 
tliat he surprised the imperial camp, and com[)lclely dispersed the army, 
.loaiincs Paheologus escaped to Demetriades (Volo), where his fleet was sta- 
tioned. A squadron eoinijosed of Venetian ships, and galleys of the duke of 
Naxos and of the barons of Negropont, was watching tlie imperial fleet. On 
liearing of the total defeat of the army they attacked the admiral Alexius 
Philanthro]»eiins in the port, and were on the p»iint of carrying the whole 
(ireek fleet by boarding, when Joannes Paheologus readied the scene of action 
with a jiart of the fugitive troojis. lie immediately conveyed a large body 
of soldiers to the ships, and .’-animated the sailors. The Latins were com- 
pelled to retire with the loss of some of their own ships, but they succeeded 
ill carrying off several of the Greek galleys. 

• In the following year tlie imperial fleet, under the command of Zacharia, 
the Genoese seigneur of Thasos, defeated the Franks near Oreus in Eubma 
and took Jean de la Koclie, duke of Athens, iirisoner. Rut, on the other 
liand, Joannes Ducas again routed the army in Thessaly, and by his activity 
and military skill rendered himself the most redoubted enemy of Michael ; 
so that, when the majority of the Greek population declared openly against 
the emperor's project for a union with tlie Latin church, the prince of 
Wallacliian Thessaly became the champion of the orthodox church, and 
assembled a synod which excommunicated Micliacl VIII (1277). 

In the year 1278 Charles of Anjou would in all probability liavc besieged 
Constantinople, bad he not been prevented by the express commands of his 
suzerain, Pope Nicholas III, who was gained over by Michael s submission 
to expect the immediate union of the Greek with the papal church. But 
the elevation of Martin IV to the see of Rome changed its policy. The 
emperor Michael was excommunicated, and, to render the excommunication 
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more insulting, he was reproached with persecntiug the Greeks who consist- 
ently abstains from his own delusive comj^iances. Michael revenged him- 
self Dy oeasing to pray for the pope in the Eastern churches. 

A league was now formed between the p^e, the king of Naples, and the 
republic of Venice, for the conquest of the Greek Empire, and a treaty was 
signed at Orvieto on the 8rd of July, 1281. The danger was serious. Charles 
of Anjou promised to furnish eight thousand cavalry, and the Venetians 
engaged to arm forty gallc 3 's, in order to commence operations in the spring 
of 1283. Ill the meantime a body of troops, under the command of Solimon 
Rossi, was despatched to occuiiy Dyrrhachium and assist the Albanians, who 
had receiitl}^ revolted against Michael. Tliis ex^jedition proved unsuccess- 
ful ; Rossi was taken prisoiujr while besieging Belgrade (Berat), and the Nea- 
politans and Albanians were completely* defeated. But the Greek enii)eror 
could only intrigue to avert the great storm with which he was threatened 
by the treaty of Orvieto, and in the end he was saved by the deeds of others. 
The Sicilian Vespers delivered the Greeks from all further fear of Charles 
of Anjou and of a F'rench invasion, and Michael was able to smile at the 
impotent rage of Martin IV, and despise his excommunications. 

The vicinity of the Bulgarians, joined to their national power and influ- 
ence over the numbers of their countrymen settled in the Greek Empire, 
gave Michael some uneasiness at the commemienient of his reign. Constan- 
tine, king of Bulgaria, had married a sister of the dethroned emi)cror Joannes 
IV, and he was induced, by the feelings of his wife, by the intrigues of the 
fugitive sultan of Iconium, and by the hopes of assistance from the Mogul 
emperor, Hulaku, to attack the Greek Empire. Michael took the field 
against the Bulgarians, and in the year 1265 drove them beyond Mount 
Hmmus. A treaty 'which the emperor concluded Avith a powerful Tjitar 
chief named Nogay, and civil dissemsion among the Bulgarians, relieved 
Michael from all serious danger on his northern frontier during the remain- 
der of his reign. The affairs of Servia, also, gave the emperor very little 
trouble. 

The period of Greek history* embraced in the present chapter of this 
work, extending through the century and a half during wliich the emj)irc of 
Constantinople was ruled with despotic .sAvay by the dynasty of Paheologus, 
is the most degrading portion of the national annals. Literary taste, politi- 
cal honesty, patriotic feeling, military honoinr, civil liberty, and judicial 
purity, seem all to have abandoned the Greek race, and public opinion would 
in all probability have had no existence — it would certainly have found no 
mode of expression — had not the Greek church placed itself in opposi- 
tion to the imperial government, and awakened in the breasts of the Greek 
people a spirit of partisanship on ecclesiastical questions which prepared 
the way for the open expression of the popular will, if not for the actual 
formation of public opinion. The cdiurch Avas converted into an arena 
where political and social discontent of every kind arrayed their forces under 
the banners of orthodoxy, heresy, or schism, as accident or passion might 
determine. 

The anxiety of the emperor Michael VIII to be relieved from the eccle- 
siastical censures pronounced by the patriarch Arsenius against him, for his 
treachery to his pupil and sovereign Joannes IV, Avas the commencement of 
his disputes Avith the Greek church, and of his nc'gotiations Avith the popes. 
Michael solicited the patriarch to impose some penance on him which might 
expiate his crime, but Arsenius could suggest nothing but reparation. The 
emperor considered this tantamount to a sentence of detlironement, and he 
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determined to dei>ose Ai*8eniua. Arsenins was deposed, and exiled to Pro- 
connesus. G^rmanus, the bishop of Hndrianopolis, a mild and learned 
prelate, was named his successor. 

Even in his banishment Arsenins was considered to be the lawful patriarch 
by the majority of the orthodox, and he was visited by thousands who were 
anxious to hear his words and receive his blessing. The emperor was eager 
to punish him, but his popularity rendered it dangerous to attempt doing so 
in an arbitrary way. A conspiracy was 


discovered against tlie emperor’s life, and 
some of the accused, when put to the tor- 
ture, declared that Arsenins was impli- 
cated in the plot. The examination of 
tlie affair was remitted to a synod, which 
gratified the emperor by excommunicating 
Arsenins without w’aiting for his convic- 
tion. Germanus interceded for his prede- 
cessor. Arsenins was absolved from the 
accusation, and a pension of three hundred 
bezants was allowed him for his subsist- 


ence, granted from the privy purse of the 
c.mpress ; for it was believed that Arsenins 
would accept nothing from the excommu- 
nicated emperor. 

The courtiers of Michael were as Jictive 


in their ijitrigues as the emperor. A party 
ill the church declared that the election 


of Germanus was invalid, for he had b(;en 


removed from the see of Hadriaiiopolis in 
violation of the canon wliicli prohibits the 
translation of a bishop from one see to 
aiiolher. The emperor’s confessor, Joseph, 
pronounced that the new patriarch could 
not grant a legal absolution to the emperor 
ill consequence of this defect in his title 
to the patriarchal throne. Gcrmainis soon 
l»crceivcd that both IMicliacl and Joseph 



were encouraging opposition to his aii- 
tliority. lie immediately resigned, and 
Joseph was named his successor. The em- 
peror received Jiis absolution as a matter 


j> tmi 


Twelfth Ce.ntuhy Kniqht, in Coat 
OF Mail 


of course. The ceremony w'as performed 

at the gates of St. Sophia’s. Michael, nearly at the patriarch’s feet, made 
bis confession, and implored pardon. The patriarch read the form of 
absolution. This form was repeated by every bishop in succession, and the 
nnperor knelt before each in turn and received his pardon. lie was then 
admitted into the church, and partook of the Holy Commuiiioii. By this 
idle and pompous ceremony the Greeks believed that their church could 
pardon perjury and legitimatiso usurpation. 

About this time tiie treaty of Viterbo drew the attention of Michael 
from the schism of the Arsenites to foreign policy, and his grand object be- 
big to detach the pope from the alliance with Charles of Anjou, be began to 
h>nn intrigues, by means of which he hoped to delude the pope into the per- 
suasion that he was anxious and able to establish papal supremacy in the 
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Greek church ; while, on the other hand, he expected to cheat the Eastern 
clergy into making those concessions which he considered necessary for the 
success of his plans, on the ground that their compliance was a mere matter 
of diplomacy. Gregory X knew that it would be easier to effect the union 
of the Greek and Latin churches by the instrumentality of a Greek emperor 
than of a foreign conqueror. He therefore prohibited Charles of Anjou, 
who held the crown of Naples as his vassal, from invading the empire ; but 
he forced Michael, by fear of invasion, to assemble a B 3 niod at Constantino- 
ple, in which, by cruelty and violence, tlie emperor succeeded in obtaining 
an acknowledgment of the i)apal supremacy. The severest persecution was 
necessary to compel the (Treeks to sign the articles of union, and many fami- 
lies emigrated to Wallacliian Thessaly and to the empire of Trebizond. The 
union of the Greek and Latin clmrchcs was completed in the year 1274 at 
the Council of Lyons. ^ 

When the news of this submission reached Constantinople there was a 
general expression of indignation. The patriarch Joseph, who opposed the 
union, was deposed, and Vcccus, an ecclesiastic of eminence, wdio had 
recently become a convert to the Latin creed, was named in his place. 
The schisms in the Greek church were now multiplied, for Josej)h became 
the head of a new pJirty. Vcccus, however, assembled a synod, and excom- 
municated those members of the Greek clergy who refused to recognise the 
pope as the head of the cljureh of Christ. Nicepliorus, des])ot of Epirus, 
and his brother, Joannes Ducas, ]n-ince of Wallachia, ])n.)tecte«l the orthodox. 
Hoth were, excommunicated; and the emperor sent an army against Joannes 
Ducas, whose position in Thessaly threatened the. tranquillity of Macedonia; 
but the imperial oflicers and tioops showed no activit}’^ in a cause wliich they 
considered treason to their religion, and many of the emperor’s own relations 
deserted. 

By a series of intrigues, tergiversation, meanness, and cruelty, Michael 
succeeded in gaining his immediate object. Nicholas III, who ascended the 
papal throne in 1277, formally refused Charles of Aiijou permission to invailc 
the Greek Empire, and sent four nuncios to Constantinople to complete the 
union of the ehurches. The papal instructions are curious as an exposition 
of the political views of the court of Rome, ami display astute diplomacy, 
acting at the suggestions of grasjung ambition, but blinded b}’' ecclesiasti^'al 
bigotry. The first object was to induce alLtlic dignitaries of the Gr ck 
church to sign the Roman formulary of doctrine, and to persuade llieni 
to accept absolution for Jiaving lived .separate from the Roman commun- 
ion; the second, to lu’ovail on the emperor to receive a cardinal legale at 
Constantinojde. 

Before the arrival of the pope's ambassadors, the arbitrary conduct of 
Micliael had involved him in a quarrel with liis new patriarch, Vcccus, whom 
he was on the iKuiit of deposing. All Michael's talents for intrigue were 
called into requisition, to prevent the Greek clergy from breaking out into 
open rebellion during the stay of the pope's ambassadors, and conceal the 
state of his relations with Vcccus, who stood high at the court of Rome. 
Bribes, cajolery, and meanness on liis part, and selfi.sliness and subserviency 
on the part of the Eastern clergy, enabled him to succeed. But the death 
of Nicholas III in 1280 rendered his intrigues unavailable. Martin IV, a 

* The cerpmony took place on the 2ud Februarj', 1267. — PAciiYMEnES/^ 1, 207. The power of 
Michael was despotic, and his conduct arbitrary in the extreme. To render Veccus and 
linus amenable to his ecclesiastical reasoning;, he ordered their houses to be destroyed and tlicjr 
vineyards to be rooted out. — Pachymekls,<^ I, 151, 106. 
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Frencliinan, devoted to the interests of Charles of Anjou, became pone. 
Ho openly displayed his hatred of the Greeks, and excommunicated Michael 
as a hypocrite, who conccJiled his heresy. While Martin IV openly negoti* 
ated the treaty of Orvieto, Michael secretly aided the conspiracy of Procida. 

The condition of the Greek emperor was almost desperate. He was 
universally detested for his exactions and persecutions, and a numerous 
and bigoted party was ready to make any foreign attack the signal for a 
domestic revolution. The storm was about to burst on Micliaers head, when 
the fearful tragedy of the Sicilian Vespers broke the power of Charles of 
Anjou. 

Michael then quitted his c«apital to punish Joannes Diicas, wlmiii he con- 
sidered almost as a rival ; but death arrested his progress at Pacliomlon, 
near Lysimachia in Thrace, on the 11th of December, li282, after a reign of 
twenty-four years. He tvas a type of the Constant innpolitiui Greek nobles 
and officials in the empire he re-established and transmitted to his descen- 
dants. He was selfish, hypocritical, able, and accomplished; an inborn liar, 
vain, meddling, ambitious, cruel, and rapacious. He is reiu>\vriod in history 
as the restorer of tlio Eastern Empire; he ought to be execraliMl as the cor- 
rupter of the Greek race, for his reign affords u signal example of the extent 
to which a nation may be degraded by the miscoiiduet of its sovereign, when 
it entrusts him with despotic power. 


ANDUONICUS II (1282-lP.2r) A.D.) 

Andronicus II ascended the throne at the age of twenty-four, having been 
born about the time his father received tlie imperial crown at Niciea. He had 
most of tlie defects of his father's character, without his personal dignity 
and military talents. In youth he was destitute of vigour, in old age of pru- 
dence. His administration was marked by the same liiibits of cunning and 
falsehood which liad distinguished his fatlier’s conduct; and the consequence 
was that, towards the end of his long reign, he was as generally despised as 
his father liad been liated. In his private character he was arbitrary, peevish, 
and religious ; in his public administration desj)otie, fond of meddling, 
industrious, and inconsequent. 

Andronicus, eager to efface the stain of bis own sinful compliance witli 
the union of tlie churches, allowed the body of his father to be deprived of 
the usual funeral honours and public prayers. The empress, Michael's 
widow, was compelled to abjure the union, and to approve of the indignities 
to liis memory, before her own name was inserted in the public prayers for 
the imperial family. The patriarch Veccus was forced to resign, and his 
jiredecessor Joseph was rcjinstatcd on the patriarchal throne. 

The bigotry of Andronicus induced him to sanction the establishment of 
a tribunal consisting chiefly of monks, which was empowered to fix the 
penance to be performed by those who desired to obtiiin absolution from a 
general sentence of excommunication, launched against all who had com- 
municated with the Latin church. As nearly the whole population of the 
empire had fallen under tliis sentence of excommunication, the power of 
tribunal was unlimited. The rich were mulcted according to the sensibility 
of their conscience and the malice of their enemies, while ecclesiastics obnox- 
ious to the bigots were suspended from the exercise of their functions.^ 

We may here omit, as more properly belonging to religious history, the procession of ]^ri- 
archs whom Andronicus raised to power and who fairly cudgelled one another with excomnWlni- 
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During the earlier years of the reign of Andronicus the power of the 
Turks excited no alarm. The garrisons in the frontier fortresses were re- 
duced, the number of the legions was diminished, and many of the ships kept 
ready for service by Michael VIII were laid up in the arsenal. Andronicus 
required all the money he could divert from the military and naval services 
for the court and the church. The officers could only gain advancement by 
becoming courtiers ; the soldiers could only avoid neglect by becoming monks. 
The army of Andronicus consisted principally of Alans, Gasmuls, Turks, 
Turkopuls, and refugee Cretans. The Alans received double the pay of the 
best native troops. The armies with which the emperors of Nicaia had de- 
feated the Turkish Sultans, the Latin emperors, the kings of Bulgaria, and 
the French knights of Achaia and Athens were now disbanded and neglected. 
The state maxim of imperial Home that no man who paid the land tax should 
be allowed to bear arms, was again revived, and mercenaries and Turks 
plundered the Greek Empire, as the Goths and Hnns had plundered the 
koinan. 


The Greek Empire of Constantinople, at the accession of Andronicus If, 
embraced the whole coast of Asia Minor, from the mouth of tlic Sangarius 
to the Rhodian Penea ; but the nomad tribes who lived under the Seljuk 
dominion were daily pushing their incursions further and 
further into the Greek territories. In the year 120G, the 
^ jS regular army of the empirtf 

> • j m continued to maintain a de- 

* ‘ cided superiority in the field 

the Turks could 

^ bring into action ; but the carelessness of the 
^ ‘viily emperor, who left the troops in Asia without 

tins neglected army to break out 
rebellion. The Turkish mercenaries in 
ILL' its ranks plundered the Greek landlords; 


A Twelfth rEN-rmY TATAn-LT the Cretans sold their services to the highest 

bidder. Alexius Philanthropenus, who had 
successfully resisted the *Seljuk tribes, was proclaimed emperor by his rebel- 
lious troops, but allowed liiinself to be taken prisoner, and was deprived of 
sight. His successor, Joannes Tarchaniotes vainly attempted to reform the 
abuses, which rendered the army more oppressive to the emperor's subjects 
than dangerous to his enemies. The anarchy that prevailed in the civil, 
military, and ecclesiastical administration, rendered him powerless, and he 
was compelled to abandon the undertaking. 

In the year 1301, Michael, the eldest son of Andronicus, who had 


received the imperial title from his father in 1205, took the command of 


the army in Asia ; and about the same time a body of veteran warriors en- 
tered the iin])ei*ial service, who, under an able general, would have secured 
victory to the Greeks. Andronicus allowed a colony of Alans to settle in 
his dominion, and about eight thousand, who had served in the Tatar wsrs 
beyond the Danube, were enrolled in the Byzantine service. After a short 


cations. Vcccus was deposed for Joseph, who yielded to Oregorius, against whom the Arsenites 
conspired ; he fell, and Athanasius lasted four years, leaving wholesale excommunication In a 
jar, which was not found for four years, and caused Immense confusion and terror until Athana- 
sius said he revoked it some years before as secretly as he had Invoked It. He was then 
restored for a time, till he was forced out for Nophon, who set a better table than the emperor. 
Glycys followed, and then Gcrasinius, who was chosen because he was old and deaf, but he died in 
successor was Isaiah, whose failure to be compliant brought on many of the troubles 
of the later civil wars.] 
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term of service, they mutinied, deserted the camp and marched to the Helles- 
pont, plundering tiie Greek inhabitants of the country they passed through. 
The young emperor then broke up his own camp, ancl, abandoning his head- 
quarters at Magnesia on the Ucrmus, retired to Pergainus, leaving the 
Turkish tribes to extend their plundering expeditions as lar as Adrainyttium, 
Lampsacus, and Cyzicus. 

About the same time the Venetians and (rcnoese, who were carrying on 
war, were so emboldened by the weakness of the Greek Empire and the 
neglected state of its marine that they pursued their hostilities in the port 
of Constantinople, while private vessels plundered tlic islands of the Pro- 
pontis within sight of tlie palace of Andronicus, and compelled him to ransom 
the captive inhabitants by parading them before the walls of the capital, 
suspended from the rigging of their ships. 

Rapid conquests w'ere now made by the Seljuk emirs and a destructive 
w'arfare against tlie Greek race was carried on by the nomad tribes, who were 
more anxious to exterminate the agricultural pojmlatioii tlian to subdue 
them. The Greeks were everywhere in despair. In the empire of Trebizond, 
matters were not mucli better than in the empire of Constantinople. But it 
was in tlie provinces betw'cen Nicomedia and Smyrna, along the Propontis 
and the JEgean, that the greatest confusion reigned. The roads to the coast 
were covered with fugitives from the interior, endeavouring to save their 
property and families. Thousands were left to perish from want, and 
thousands died from suffering. Whole provinces w'ere deserted by their 
inhabitants, and became pasture lands for hordes of Turkomans. In the 
t'ourse of a single generation, the Greek race and language disappeared from 
countries in which it had been spoken for two thousand years, and Turkish 
(.'olonies took possession of iEolis and Ionia. Andronicus II witnessed these 
dreadful calamities with feelings benumbed by piety ; even the extermination 
of the orthodox failed to animate his energy. 

After twelve years of preparation, Otlmian ventured to attack the regular 
army of the Greek Empire, in the year 1301. The action took place at 
Baplueon, near Nicomedia. Pachymeres estimates the number of the imperial 
troops commanded by Muzaloii at only two thousand, while the forces of 
Ctliman consisted of five thousand. The (ireck infaiitiy fled, and their 
misconduct w'as attributed to the dissatisfaction caused by the manner in 
wliicli they liad been deprived of their horses. The Alans fought bravely 
•and covered the retreat to Nicomedia. Othman now laid waste the •wliole 
of Bith)"iiia, from Nicomedia to Lopadion. The suburbs of the towm on the 
Asiatic shores of the Bosporus were burned by the Ottomans, whose forag- 
ing parties were sometimes visible from the towers of the imperial palace 
ill Constantinople. 

The disgraceful retreat of his sou Michael to Peges, induced Andronicus 
to change the military governors in Asia, instead of teaching him the neces- 
•''ily of reforming the military S3’stem. The command of Nicomedia was 
entrusted to a Tatar chief who had recently embraced Christianity ; and by 
the marriage of this Tatar’s daughter with Suleiman, a Turkish emir, peace 
was restored to a small district and a barrier was formed against the incur- 
sions of Othman. But the unemployed Turkish troops transferred their 
services to other leaders, and carried on their incursions in more distant 
provinces. This preference of a Tatar general indicates a deep-rooted dis- 
trust of the courage and fidelity of the Greek nobles, as well as contempt for 
their military skill ; and, indeed, a factious spirit, directed to personal in- 
ifirest, could alone have caused the insensibility to national honour which 
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inado the nobles and the troops submit tamely to the insults they reoeived 
from their emperor. Well might the brave old Spaniard Muutaner declare 
that God had stricken the Greek race with his curse, for every one could 
trample them down. 

A new crisis in tlie fate of the Byzantine Empire suddenly presented 
itself by the arrival of an army of Spaniards, composed chiefly of Catalans 
and men of Aragon; but this race of strangers, hitlierto unknown in the 
East, soon disappeared from the scene. They came and departed as if they 
were under tlie guidance of the destroying angel. In daring courage, steady 
discipline, and military skill, they were not surpassed by any Greek or 
Roman army. Their warlike deeds entitled them to rank as a host of 
heroes ; their individual acts made them appear a band of demons. They 
had proved invincible on every lield of battle. Tliey had broken the lances 
of the chivalry of France in many a well-fought action ; and they were firmly 
convinced that no troops on earth could encounter their shock. Guided by a 
sovereign like Leo III, or like Basil II, they might have conquered the Seljuk 
Turks, strangled the Ottoman power in its cradle, and carried the double- 
lieaded eagle of Byzantium victorious to the foot of Mount Taurus, and to 
the banks of the Danube, but Aiidronicus could neither make use of their 
valour, nor secure their obedience. His own senseless intrigues roused tlieir 
hostile feelings ; and after they had made every tribe in the Seljiik empire 
tremble for a moment, they turned on the Greek Empire, where they carried 
on their inhuman ravages with a degree of cruelty and rapacity whicli history 
cannot attempt to portray. They laid both the empire and the (ircek. nation 
prostrate in the dust, bleeding with wounds from which they never recovered. 

Tlie Catalan Grand Company — for that is the name by which this 
Spanish army is known in the Eastern liistory — consisted of troops formed 
in the twenty years’ war that followed the Sicilian Vespei*s.‘’ 


THK CATALAN GRAND COMPANY 

After the peace of Sicily many thousands of Genoese, Catalans, etc., who 
had fouglit by sea and land under the standard of Anjon or Aragon, were 
blended into one nation by the resemblance of their manners and interest. 
They heard that the Greek provinces of Asia were invaded by the Turks ; 
they resolved to share the liarvest of pay ami plunder, and Frederick king 
of Sicily most liberally contributed the means of their departure. In a war- 
fare of twenty years, a ship or a cami) was become their country ; arms 
were their sole jirofession and property ; valour wiis the only virtue which 
they knew ; their women had imbibed the fearless temper of their lovers and 
husbands; it was re[)orLcd that, with a stroke of their broad-swords, the 
Catalans could cleave a horseman and a horse ; and the report itself was a 
powerful weajion. 

Roger de Flor was the most popular of their chiefs ; and his personal 
merit overshadowed the dignity of his prouder rivals of Aragon. The off- 
spring of a marriage between a German gentleman of the court of Frederick^ 
the Second and a damsel of Brindisi, Roger w»is successively a templar, 
apostate, a pirate, and at length the richest and most powerful admiral 
the Mediterranean. He sailed from IMessina (Messana) to Constantinople, iJ-;] 
with eighteen galleys, four great ships, and eight thousand adventurers ; v" 
and fiis previous treaty was faithfully accomplished by Andronicus the 
elder, who accepted with joy and terror this formidable succour. A palace 
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was allotted for his reception, and a niece of the emperor was given in mar- 
riage to the valiant stranger, who was immediately created great duke or 
admiral of Romania. After a decent repose, he transported liis troops over 
the Propontis, and boldly led them against the Turks ; in two bloody battles 
thirty thousand of the Moslems were slain ; he raised the siege of Phila- 
delphia, and deserved the name of the deliverer of Asia. 

But after a short season of prosperity, the cloud of slavery and ruin 
again burst on that unhappy province. The inhabitants escaped (says a 
Greek historian) from the smoke into the flames ; and the hostility of the 
Turks was less pernicious than the friendship of the Catalans. The lives and 
fortunes which they had rescued, they considered as their own ; the willing 
or reluctant maid was saved from the race of circumcision for the embraces 
of a Christian soldier ; the exaction of fines and supplies was enforced by 
licentious rapine and arbitrary executions; and, on the resistance of Mag- 
nesia, the great duke besieged a city of the Roman Empire. These disorders 
he excused by the wrongs and passions of a victorious army ; nor would his 
own authority or person have been safe had he dared to punish his faithful 
followers, who were defrauded of the just and covenanted price of their 
services. 

The threats and complaints of Andronicus disclosed tlie nakedness of the 
empire. His golden bull had invited no more than live liuiidred horse and a 
thousand foot soldiers ; yet the crowds of volunteers, who migrated to the 
East, had been enlisted and fed by his spontaneous bounty. While his brav- 
est allies were content with three byzants, or pieces of gold, for their monthly 
pay, an ounce or even two ounces of gold w-ore assigned to the Catalans, 
whose annual pension would thus amount to near £100 sterling ; one of their 
chiefs had modestly rated at three hundred ilioiisand crowns the value of his 
future merits; and above a million had been issued from the treasury for the 
maintenance of these costly mercenaries. A cruel tax had been imposed 
(HI the corn of the husbiindman ; one-third w'as retrenclied from the salaries 
of the public olHcers ; and the standard of the coin was so shamefully debased 
that of the four-and-twenty parts only five w^ere of pure gold. 

At the summons of the emperor, Roger evacuated a province which no 
longer supplied the materials of rapine ; but he refused to disperse his troops ; 
and while his style was respectful, his conduct w’as independent and hostile. 
The grand duke of Romania coi: descended to accept the title and ornaments 
of ctesar ; but he rejected the new proposal of the government of Asia with 
a subsidy of corn and mone}', on condition that he should reduce his troops 
to the harmless number of lliree thousand men. Assassination is the lust 
resource of cowards. The ca\sar was tempted to visit the royal residence of 
Hadrianopolis ; in the apartment, and before the eyes of the emi)ress, ho 
was stabbed by the Alan guards (1307). 

The loss of their leader intimidated the crowd of adventurers, ’who 
hoisted the sails of flight and were soon scattered round the coasts of the 
M(iditerranean. But a veteran band of fifteen hundred Catalans, or French, 
stood firm in the strong fortress of Gallipoli on the Hellespont, displayed* 
the banners of Aragon, and offered to revenge and justify their chief bv an 
®q[Ual combat of ten or a hundred warriors. Instead of accepting this bold 
defiance, the emperor Michael, the son and colleague of Andronicus, resolved 
Jo oppress them with the weight of multitudes ; every nerve was strained to 
rorm an army of thirteen thousand horse and thirty thousand foot, and the 
Propontis was covered with the ships of the Greeks and Genoese. In two 
battles by sea and land, these mighty forces were encountered and overthrown 
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by the despair and discipline of the Catalans ; the young emperor fled to the 
palace ; and an insufficient guard of light horse was left for the protection of 
the qpen country. 

Victory renewed the hopes and numbers of the adventurers ; every nation 
was blended under the name and standard of the Grand Company; and three 
thousand Turkish proselytes deserted from the imperial service to join this 
military association. In the possession of Gallipoli the Catalans intercepted 
the trade of Constantinople and the Black Sea, while they spread their dev- 
astations on either side of the Hellespont over the confines of Europe and 
Asia. To prevent their approacli, the greatest part of the Byzantine terri- 
tory was laid waste by tlie Greeks themselves ; the peasants and their cattle 
retired into the city : and myriads of sheep and oxen, for which neither 
place nor foo<l couhl be procured, were unprofitably slaughtered on the same 
day. Four times tlic emperor Andronicus sued for peace, and four times he 
was inflexibly repulsed, till tlic want of provisions and the discord of the chiefs 
compelled the Catalans to evacuate the banks of the Hellespont and the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital. After their separation from the Turks, the remains 
of the great company pursued their inarch through Macedonia and Thessaly, 
to seek a new establishment in the heart of Greece.^ 

At this point we may take a glance briefly at the history of Athens, 
which fell into the hands of the Catalans. “ 


Thk Duchy of Athens 

In the ])artition of the (.‘iiipire in 1204 tJie principality of Atliens and Thebes 
had been assigned to Otto de la Roche, a noble warrior of Burgundy, with 
the title of “great duke,” which tlie Latins understood in their own sense, 
and tlie Greeks more foolishly derived from the age of Constantine. Otto 
followed the standard of the marquis of Montferrat; the ample state which 
he acquired by a miracle of conduct or fortune was peaceably inherited by 
his son and two grandsons, till the family, though not the nation, was 
changed, by the marriage of an heiress into the elder branch of the house of 
Brieiiiic. 


WALTKIt DE IlKtENNE AlID CEFHISUS 

The son of that marriage, Walter do Brieniie, succeeded to the duchy of 
Athens ; and witli the aid of some Catalan mercenaries, whom he invested 
with iiefs, lie successively reduced above thirty castles of the vassal or 
neighbouring lords. 

But wdien informed of the a]»proaeli and ambition of the great company, 
he collected a force of seven hundred kiiight.s, sixty-four hundred horse, and 
eight thousand foot, and boldly met them on the banks of the river Cephisus 
in Bceotia, March 15, 1311. The Catalans amounted to no more than thirty- 
five hundred horse, and four tliou.sand foot ; but the deficiency of numbers 
was compensated by stratagem and order. They formed round their camp 
an artificial inundation; the duke and his knights advanced without fear 
or precaution on the verdant meadow ; their horses plunged into the bog ; 
and he was cut in pieces, with the greatest part of the French cavalry* 
His 'family and nation were expelled ; and his son Walter de Brienne, the 
titular duke of Athens, tlie tyrant of Florence, and the constable of FrancOf 
lost his life in the field of Poitiers. 
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Attica and Boeotla were the rewards of the victorious Ciitalaus ; they 
married the widows and daughters of the slain ; and during fourteen years 
the great company was the terror of the Grecian states. Their factions 
drove them to acknowledge the sovereignty of tlie house of Aragon ; and, 
during the remainder of the fourteenth century, Athens, as a government or 
an appanage, was successively bestowed by the kings of Sicily. After the 
French and Catalans, the third dynasty Avas that of the Acciajuoli, a family 
plebeian at Florence, potent at Naj)les, and sovereign in Greece. Athens, 
which they embellished with new buildings, became the capital of a state 
that extended over Thebes, Argos, Corinth, Delphi, and a part of Thessaly ; 
and their reign Avas finally determined by Muhamnied 11, who strangled the 
last duke and educated liis sons in the discipline and religion of the seraglio.^ 
To return now to the affairs of the Byzantine emperois. 


ANDRONICUS II TO THE IlESTORATIOX OF THE PAL.KOLOiil (1:U1-1366 A.D.) 

The Turkish auxiliaries returned home after the battle of Cephisus, 
1311, in order to enjoy the wealth they had. amassed in the expedition. 
The emperor Andronicus allowed them to j)ass tlirough the empire unmo- 
lested, on condition that they refrain from cveiy act of pillage, and they 
reached the shore of the Hellespont, escorted by a cor[>s of three thousand 



Greek cavalry. The imperial government could never act either with hon- 
esty or boldne.ss. A plot war framed to disarm the Turks as they Avere 
Avaiting for vessels to transport them over to Asia ; but the Greeks were 
now so universally distrusted that their plots had little cliancc of succeed- 
ing, for everybody suspected their treachery and watched their proceedings. 
The Turks learned their danger, surprised a neighbouring fort, and com- 
rneiiced plundering the country. The emperor Michael attacked them 
with the Greek army, but defeat Avas liis invariable companion. Khalil, 
the Turkish general, Avas a soldier formed in the severe discipline of the 
Catalan camp ; his superior generalship and the perfect tactics of his troo])s 
g lined a complete Auctory. The camp, baggage, and imperial crown of 
Miclmel became the spoil of the conquerors. Khalil gleaned the remains 
of the Catalan ravages. 

Philes PaliBologus, a man remarkable for his virtue, afflicted by the 
sufferings of bis felloAv-countrymen, solicited the emperor for permission to 
serve against the Turks. Andronicus, though he placed more confidence 
in his piety than in the military operations he proposed, conferred on him 
the office of protostrator and authorised him to levy an army. The success 
^>f Philes proves that the ruin of the empire was caused by the folly of 
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Aiidronicus and the corru[)tioii of the goveriimeiit. Philes enrolled only 
veteran Greek soldiers, and selected olhcers of experience, without reference 
to birtii and court favour. Constant exercise and strict discipline soon 
restored the spirit of the Byzantine army, and Philes led his men to encoun- 
ter a plundeiing expedition of the Turks in the vicinity of Bizya, com- 
manded by Khalil in person. A bloody battle ensued, for the Turks were 
too much accustomed to vanquish the Greeks to yield without a desperate 
contest. Philes, however, remained master of the field, and followed up his 
success with such vigour that he soon besieged the 'l\irks in their forti- 
fied camp, wliile the Byzantine fleet, aided by eight Genoese galleys, block- 
aded them by sea. After a fierce struggle, the camp was taken ; the greater 
part of the Turks were slain by the Greeks : the remainder were sold as 
slaves by the Genoese. The affair occurred in the year 1816. It may bo 
considered as the last scene of the Catalan expedition, so that for twelve 
years the greater part of the Greek Empire of Constantinople had been 
plundered and devastated by tlie Catalan Grand Company and its Turkish 
.'luxiliaries. 

Other enemies had taken advantage of the weakness of the empire dur- 
ing this calamitous j)eriod. TJie Seljuk Turks had almost completed the 
conquest of Asia Minor ; the Ottomans had extended their possessions on 
the southern shores of tlie Propruitis ; the Genoese arrogated to them- 
selves the possession of several cities and islands, and various chiefs seized 
different towns that were left without garrisons to defend them, and lived 
in a state of j)ii\atical independence. Every bond of society appeared to be 
dissolved in the countries inhabited by the Greek raeo, anil every stranger, 
whether Mussidman or CJiristian, thought himself strong enough to subdue 
the Greeks. 

The most important conquest of the time, however, was that of Rliodcs, 
hy the Knights Hospitaller of St. John of Jerusalem, both from its dura- 
bility and from the renown of the conquerors. Andronicus sent an army 
to raise the siege ; but his troops were defeated, and the knights took the 
city of Rhodes on the 16th of August, 1310. As sovereigns of this beautiful 
island they were long the bulwark of Christian Europe .against the Turkish 
power ; and the memory of tlie chivalrous youth who, for successive ages, 
found an early tomb at this verge of the Christian w'orld, will long sh'al 
a romantic colouring on the history of Rhodes. Tliey sustained the deci’T> 
ing glory of a state of society that was hastening to become a vision of the 
past ; they wi*re the heroes of a class of which the Norse sea-kings had been 
the demigods. The little realm they governed as an independent sUte 
consisted of Rhodes, wm I li the noigbbouring islands of Cos, Calymnos, Syme, 
Leros, Nisyros, Telos, and Chalcc ; on the opposite continent they possessed 
the classic city of Halicarnassus, and several strong forts, of wliich the pic- 
turesque ruins still overhang the sea. 

The emperor Andronicus II displayed the Siamc want of sound judg- 
ment and right feeling in his private that he did in his public conduct, and 
his latter days were embittered by family disputes caused by his own folly 
and injustice. His second wife, Irene of Montferrat, persecuted him with 
demands to dismember the empire, in order to form appanages for her chil- 
dren. Andronicus resisted lier solicitations at the expense of a quarrel, and 
Irene long lived separated from liim at Thessalonica. The emperor Michael 
allowed his father to control the arrangernents of his family and reguliite 
his private actions. Michaers eldest son was n.amed Andronicus. Ih' 
was the third emperor of the name who occupied the Byzantine throne, 
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but he is known in history generally as Aiulroiiiciis the Younger. When 
a child, he was an especial favourite with his grandfather, who directed 
his education. That education was undoubtedly a mixture of unwise indul- 
gence and capricious restraint. The young Androniciis grew up a dissi- 
pated youth, and his debauched habits produced a terrible tragedy in his 
family. He was informed that his favourite mistress admitted "another 
lover, and he employed bravos to waylay his rival. It happened that on 
that very night his own brother Manuel hastened quickly to the lady's 
liouse, where he ex[)ected to find Androniciis. The assassins mistook the 
despot for the lover, and Manuel was murdered on the s[)ot. The dreadful 
news reached their father Michael at Thessalonica, wln*rc he was residing 
in a declining stale of healtli. Anguisli soon terminated his life (^1320). 

The young Androniciis was now heir-api)arent to the emi)ire, if the 
expression be admissible in a state without a fixed order of licreditary suc- 
cession. But tlie murder of Manuel changed the atfection of the old 
emperor into implacable hatred, and it was generally thought tliat the 
reigning sovereign had the power of naming his successor. The emperor 
Michael VIII had introduced the custom that a new oatJi of allegiance 
should be taken, whenever a change occurred in the order of succession. 
When Michael, the son of Aiidronicus II. died, the new oath was adminis- 
tered in the name of Aiidronicus II alone, and did not contain tliat of 
Andronicus III, who was the direct heir. It also contained a clause promis- 
ing implicit obedience to whomsoever he might declare emperor. These 
circumstances indicated that he intended to exclude his grandson from the 
throne ; nor was he long in selecting a favourite on whom it was supposed 
he intended to confer the imperial title. Tlie choice was marked by the 
singular [lerverseness which characterised many of his most im[)ortant acts, 
lie had compelled his second son Constantine to marry tlu^ daughter of his 
favourite minister, ISIuzaloii. The ineidciits of tliis union were both ridicu- 
lous and disgraceful. The lady had been destined to be llie bride of Theo- 
dore, tlje emperor's brother, when it was discovered that she had already 
indulged in illicit intercourse with one of her relatives, and would have 
presented the imperial famil}" very j)remalurely with an intruder. Theo- 
dore broke off the match ; but tlie emperor, moved by his attachment to tlie 
father, and by the penitence of the fair sinner, subsequently compelled his 
own son Constantine to marry her. The young prince thought himself 
entitled to have a bastard as w’ell as liis wife. The youth was named 
Michael (’atlianis, and became so great a favourite with his grandfather, 
the emperor Aiidronicus, that he showed a disi>ositioii to adoj)t him as the 
heir to tlie empire, but the reiu’cseiitations of his ministers prevented tliis 
act of folly. 

Tlie government of tlie old emperor was now generally unpojnihir ; and 
as lie was suspected of being anxious to prevent his grandson Andronicus 
from succeeding to the throne, the cause of the prince was made tlio rallv- 
iiig-point of the discontented. The most distinguished partisans of Androni- 
cus the Younger were Cantacuzeniis the historian, a man of the highest rank, 
of extensive connections among the Byzantine aristocracy, of great wealth, 
ability, and military as well as literary accomplishments, but devoiu’ed by 
ambition, and overflowing with cunning and self-conceit ; Synadenus, a man 
of equal rank and talent; and Sir Janni, a man of superior boldness and 
ability, but with a want of fixed xirinciples and steady conduct that gave 
him the character of a political adventurer. With these it is necessary to 
mention Apocaucusj who was the ablest administrator and financier of the 
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party. The intrigues of the partisans of the young prince did not escape 
the attention of the emperor’s ministers, who would, doubtless, have main- 
tained order by arresting the most dangerous, had not Andronicus been 
more anxious to punish his grandson, by depriving him of all chance of 
succeeding to the empire, than to prevent a rebellion. He now resolved to 
bring the prince to a public trial ; and on Palm Sundfiy, 1321, the young 
Andronicus was unexpectedly siiminoiicd to the palace of Blachernsc. His 
partisans comj)roheii(lcd that the crisis of their own fate, as well as that of the 
prince, must be dccjided before sunset. Cantacuzenua and Synadenus accord- 
ingly assembled their followers, and filled the palace with a force that so 
completely intimidated both the judges and the emperor that the prince was 
parefoned, and a feigned reconciliation took place between the grandfather 
and the grandson. 

Andronicus If resolved to remove Cantacuzeiius and Synadenus from his 
grandson’s society, for he justly considered them as the authors of the plots 
against his government. Cantacuzenus was named governor of Thessaly, 
and Synadenus was sent to Prilapos. These oflicers collected as many 

troops as they were able under the 
])retence of repairing to their 
posts ; and when their levies were 
completed they marched to Had- 
rianopolis, where the young An- 
dronicus joined them and raised 
the standard of rebellion. 

I’he prince was i^opular ; he 
gained the peoj>le by proclaiming 
that the province of Thrace was 
exempt from some of the most 
onerous taxes, and his mercenaries 
enabled him to advance against 
Constantinople. But his soldiers, 
who cared little for j)olitic«al ques- 
tions, pillaged the inhabitants 
wherever they passed; bands of 
robbers began to lay waste the vil- 
lages which had escaped destrju*- 
tion from the Catalans and the 
A FofiiTKKMii ('KNiruY Catavpi-t Turks, and the collectors of the 

public revenue, availing themselves 
of these disorders, embezzled the money in their hands. Cantacuzenus says 
that the young Audronieus avur averse to march against his grandfather, fear- 
ing lest his army should storm Constantinople. In order, therefore, to prevent 
his grandfather from being dethroned, he wrote secret!}^ to the old emperor 
to advise that measures might be concerted to turn aside the first ardour of 
his own troops. A treaty was concluded at Rhegium, where the prince had 
established his headquarters, by which the rights of Andronicus the Younger 
to the succession of the empire w'ere recognised, and he was invested witl. 
the government of Thrace from Selymhria to Christopolis ns his appanage. ^ 
This peace was of very short duration. The exactions of the prince's 
troops, and the intrigues of Sir Janiii and the emperor induced several cities 
of Thmce to desert the party of the young Andronicus. Heraclea received 
an imperial garrison, and the prince, finding that his cjiuse was losing ground, 
assembled his army and laid siege to the city in November, 1321. His troops 
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had clamoured for the renewal of the war during the summer; they were 
averse to keep the field in winter, so that, when the attack on Heraclea was 
defeated, the prince marched up to the walls of Constantinople. He had 
now few partisans in the capital, and ho was soon compelled to retire into 
winter quarters at Didymoteichos. A new treaty of peace was concluded at 
Epibates in July, 1322, which removed some of the causes of dissatisfaction 
to both parties. 

On the 2nd of February, 1325, Andronicus the Younger received the im- 
perial crown. This may be considered a proof that the ministers of the 
emperor had persuaded him to stifle ail his resentment, and lay aside his 
schemes for excluding his grandson from the throne. Hut in the following 
year the two emperors allowed the city of Prusa to be taken by the Ottoman 
Turks, without either making an effort to relieve it. This fact, seemed to 
prove that neither could allow his l)cst ofiicers and troop.s to succour this 
important city, lest his colleague should take advantage of their absence. 
Intrigues followed intrigues. 

The civil war was renewed under circumstances extremely unfavourable 
to the old emperor, whose conduct rendered it inevitable. The people were 
universally disgusted with his despotism and injuslicL*, and the young An- 
dronicus seems to have expected tliat they wouhl have immediately admitted 
him into Clonstaniinople. Finding that tliis could not he eflVctcj[t, he hast- 
ened into Macedonia in the midst of winter, leaving the protostrator Syna- 
denus to blockade the ca[)ital. Liberal [ironh.ses of reduced taxation, and 
the assurance that all arrears due to the imiHU-ial treasury should bo can- 
celled, insured his entry into nicest of th(‘. towns, and nuidered his march a 
triumph, Thessaloiiica, Edessa, Castoria, liorrca, Pelagonia, Aclirida, and 
Deabolis, opened Ihcir gates. Tin* krall [king] of Servia, who consulted his* 
own interest, refused to assist the oHicers of the reigning emperor, and took , 
advantage of the confusion to gain i^ossession of tlio frontier fortress of 
Prosacon. Strumbitza and Melenicoii were the only strong places that 
remained in the possession of the imrtisans of Andronicus II. 

While these events happened, Synadenus gained a complete victory over 
the garrison of Gonstantinople, on its making an attempt to raise the block- 
ade. When the news of this victory reached Andronicus, ho hastened to 
the army before the walls of tlie capital. Treasonable assistance was soon 
secured, and on the night of Monday, May 23rd, 1328, a party of soldiers, 
scjiled the walls ; the garrison joined in proclaiming Andronicus III ; the 
gates were thrown open, and tlie young emperor inarched directly to the 
imperial palace to assure his grandfather that, though he had ceased to 
govern, he would bo treated with all the honour due to a sovereign prince. 

Two years after the taking of Constantinople, Andronicus III was attacked 
by a serious illness, and his minister.s feared lest bis grandfather might again 
recover the throne. To prevent the possibility of this event, Synadenus 
compelled the old man to become a monk, and to sign a declaration that he 
would never again mount the throne, nor pretend to dispose of the empire 
in case of his grandson’s deatli. Andronicus II had already lost the use of 
his eyes, and this, his last public act, was signed with two crosses, one in red 
ink as emperor and another in black as a humble monk. The patriarch 
Isaiah sent to congratulate him on Iiis change of life : tlie petulant old man 
I’egarded this message as an insult, and sent back some violent and probably 
not unjust reproaches to the head of the church. His name continued to 
be mentioned in the public prayers as the nidst religious and most Christian 
basilcus, the monk Antony. One evening, after a literary party at which 
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his daughter Simonida was present, he was suddenly seized with an illness 
which soon terminated his life. He expired on the 13th day of February, 
1832, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 

Andronicus II was a man wlio, with few personal vices, possessed many 
of the worst qualities of a sovereign. He had capacity enougli to direct the 
whole civil and ecclesiastical business of the empire, but was destitute of the 
judgment necessary to direct it well. He rarely took a right step, and never 
at the proper time ; so that his petulant pride and pedantic despotism proved 
more ruinous to the empire tlian the worst vices of many of his predecessors. 
His ecclesiastical bigotry especially served as an instrument of providence 
for effecting the ruin and degradation of the orthodox Eastern church, and 
of the Greek race. That the Greeks allowed themselves to be so long misled 
and oppressed by so worthless and weak a sovereign, may perhaps be accepted 
as a proof that the nation was sunk in selfishness and bigotry like the 
emperor, c 

Andronicus III, now absedute monarch, showed great bravery against the 
Turks, but ho could not stay tlicir i)rogress in Anatolia, nor i)revent their 
descents on Europe. Neither could ho complete the conquest of Epirus nor 
live at peace witli liis neighbours on the peninsula. 

He died in 1.341, leaving his son, Joannes V (Palajologus), a minor, under 
the regency of his wife, Anne of Savoy. The lord chamberlain, Cantacuze- 
nus, affected at first to protefit them, but his proteges soon found Jiiin too 
powerful. They got up scandals about liim, imprisoned his relatives, allowed 
the houses of his partisans to be destroyed. These latter forced him to take 
the crown under the title of Joannes VI. Civil war again broke out in the 
empire. Cantacuzenus allied himself with Stephen, krall of Servia, and with 
,pOmur Beg, the Seljuk emir of Ionia. Anne of Savoy asked help from the 
kitter's rival, Orkhan, sultan of the Ottomans. 

Intrigue alternated with massacre. Cantacuzenus contrived to gain over 
^this same Orkhan by giving him his daughter Theodora. On both sides the 
infidels were authorised to carry off Byzantine subjects, and the ports and 
‘vessels of the empire were placed at their disposal to enable them to trans- 
port their captives into Asia. The foreigners took advantage of the general 
anarchy to opj^rcss tiro provinces and towms. The krall of Servia conquered 
Macedonia as far as PJicra?, and called liimself czar of the Greeks and Ser- 
vians. The Genoese retook Chios, wliirh AinJrouious III had seized from 
them, and blockaded (bnstantinoidc, defended by other Italians, under 
Facciolati. 

The latter, w’hilst tluj empress Avas giving a banquet to her partisans, 
opened the Golden Gate to (Cantacuzenus. Anne Avas obliged to come to an 
agreement. It Avas arranged that Cantacuzenus should be emperor first, but 
only for ten years; that is, until Joannes V attained his tAventy-first year. 
The partisans of neither side were satisfied Avith this transaction. 

So feeble was the empire tliat the Genoese ventured to impose their own 
will in tlie very capital. Cantacuzenus had tried to reconstruct an Hellenic 
navy, and attempted to bring a little life into the port of Byzantium by low- 
ering the port dues. The Genoese considered this injurious to their Galatian 
colony. They massacred the crew of a Grecian ship, and exacted that a 
large territory adjoining Galata should be ceded to them. A war followed, 
which lasted four years (1348-1352). To fight the Genoese the Greeks had 
called in Venetian and Catalan fleets. A bloody naval battle was fought 
under the very walls of the toAvn, and the Greeks were victorious. Canta- 
cuzenus had to capitulate (May 6, 1352) and give them all they demanded. 
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Civil war also soon recomnjenced. The whole country was horribly rav- 
aged. An Ottoman army under Suleiman (Solyinan), son of Orkhan and in 
Oantacuzenus’ pay, carried off the inhabitants by thousands. Joannes V 
was despoiled of his authority and private domains ; in the room of the fal* 
len prince, Matthias, son of Joannes VI, was associated with his father and 
crowned emperor at St. Sophia (1354). Then, in 1355, with the concur- 
rence of Francesco Gattilusio and other Genoese, rahcologus surprised and 
entered Constantinople. He had to negotiate. 

Joannes V and Joannes VI continued to live in the palace with equal 
authority. Matthias was to keep the crown for life, as well as Hadrianopolis. 
Lesbos had ceded its full sovereignty to Gattilusio (1355). 

Joannes VI did not feel at all secure. Perhaps he felt remorse for hav- 
ing brought so many evils on the empire; perhaps he had a fit of religious 
fervour and contemi)t for worldly things, but at any rate he donned the 
monkish garb and retired into the convent of Mangana (1355). He only 
came out to join his prayers to the threats of Joannes V in order to make 
Matthias lay aside the i)urple (1357). 

By the abdication to which he had forced his son, the legitimate order of 
succession resumed its course in the house of Palajologus. Unhappily, the 
Greek Empire of the fourteenth century was not strong enough to stand 
the shocks of civil war. Irreparable losses in men, money, and territory 
were inflicted on her. Genoa and Venice were driving their talons deeper 
and dcej)er into her enfeebled body. The Greek Morea, and even Tliessa- 
lonica, had grown used to doing as tliey w'onld. Finally, the different par- 
ties had shown the Ottomans methods which they were not likely to forget.* 


THE CRUSADE OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 

Latin Kuroi)e, alone could have saved the Greek Empire, but in the four- 
teenth centur}^ she was worn out by wars witli nation after nation, by the 
antagonism between tlie Roman pope and the Avignon pope, and even 
betw’een council and council. When a sovereign pontiff ap])eared authorised 
to speak in llie name of Europe, he imposed, as the first condition to an 
uncertain union, the recognition of his supremacy by the Eastern church. 

It would take too long to recall all the crusading projects which were 
raised in the papal court of Avignon, and in that of the French kings from 
Philippe Ic I5el to l*hilippe VI of Valois. Under Benedict XII, a fleet was 
))laced under the orders of the legate Henry, patriarch in- partihus of Constan- 
tinople. Smyrna was taken from the Ionian emir, Omur Beg (1343). Fifty- 
two pirate ships were destroyed by the Christian fleet in sight of Athos (1344). 

In 1366 Amadeus VI of Savoy, uncle of Joannes V, ai)peared in Byzan- 
tine Avaters. He took Gallipoli and Sozopolis from the Turks, repulsed an 
invasion of the Bulgarians, took from them Mcsembi ia and Varna, and dic- 
tated a peace. In 1390, Louis II of Clermont, duke of Bourbon, landed ftt 
I'unis, Africa (Mehadia), but failed in the assault. 

Thus in the West the crusading spirit Avas not yet extinct. Many of 
tliese crusades inspired little love for the Grecian Empire. Among the 
numerous projects presented to the popes and western sovereigns, there was 
one urging that the conquest of Byzantium Avas an indispensable preliminary 
to delivering the Holy Land. 

The fate of the empire was sealed when Mnrad took Hadriauopolis in 130 1, following this 
the next year with the capture of Philippopolis and Serres.] 
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J^nnes V Paleeologus hoped, although ^is formidable Western sword 
was in so many hands, to turn it against the enemies of the empire. So’ 
pressing was the danger, that the head of the orthodox church had to con- 
sent to go and kneel at Rome before Pope Urban Y (1369). Unfortunately 
the resources of the pope had been exhausted by the last enterprise. At 
Venice Joannes V had to borrow, at high interest, enough money to con- 
tinue his journey. After a fruitless tour in the south of France, as Joannes 
V was passing tlirough Venice, quite unable to repay the loan, he was im- 
prisoned at the request of liis creditors. Thus the sacred person of the heir 
of Constantino tlie (Ireat was kept in pledge by Venetian usurers. 


TUB EMPIRE TRIBUTARY TO THE TURKS 

Joannes V had two sons, between whom he had divided his dominions 
beforehand. The elder, Aiidronicus, had been associated with the emperor ; 
the second, Manuel, was governor of Thessaly. TIio emperor first addressed 
himself to the elder, begging him to collect funds for his ransom. Androni- 
cus coldly rejilied tliat the treasury was empty. In truth, he was in no 
hurry to hasten the return of liis father and colleague. Manuel had more 
inty. He mortgaged his lands and sent the money. 

When Joannes returned to Constantinople lie rewarded the two sons 
according to their deserts. Andronicus he disgraced, and associated Manuel 
with him in the empire. Abandoned by all his supporters, he consented to 
pay tribute to Murad I in 1381. Then, under the weight of crushing neces- 
sities, he hail to sustain a further humiliation. Besides the tribute, lie prom- 
ised Murad to furnish a military contingent, and to give him one of his sons 
as hostage. 

The Greek Einjiire now found itself in exactly the same position with 
regard to the Turks as the Russian princes were in relation to the khans of 
the Golden Horde. Juke the princes of Moscow, Tver, and Ryazan, the ba- 
sileus only existed by submitting to liumiliations ; like them, he had to cringe 
to the horde. His situation wjis 'worse than theirs ; the khan only asked from 
the Russian kniazes tribute, obedience, and a military contingent. Wlial 
more could he find to tempt his avarice in poverty-stricken Russia? Tlic 
relations of the sultan and the basileus were nbt the same. The one could 
pardon the other for perjietuating his memory in a city that was to be the 
capital of the new empire. The exactions were therefore more severe, 
the humiliations more cruelly calculated, the desire for spoliation was inex- 
tinguishable. Joannes V ended liis miserable life in 1391, and his son Man- 
uel succeeded him. 

Of all the Paheologi, Manuel was the most cultivated and the most gen- 
erous. He only felt the more .shame at the degradation of the times. Pei- 
haps he may best be compared with the Russian prince, Alexander Nevski.« 
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MANUEL II (1301-1309 A.T>0 

The emperor Manuel was at Bnisa^ when he heard of liis fathers death. 
He was generally esteemed, being neither dcKiituto of talent nor ]>ersonal 
courage, wliile his disposition was mild and conciliatory. Before Hajazet was 
informed of the death of Joannes V tlie new emperor had made his escape, and 
reached Constantinople in safety ; but the sultan treated him as a rebellious 
vassal in consequence of his secret departure. Joannes Pahcologus, the son 
of Andronicus, who had succeeded his father in the appanage of Selymbria, 
was encouriiged to claim the empire in virtue of the treaty of 1 B 81 , by 
which the succession had been secured to his father and himself. A body of 
Turkish troops was instructed to ravage the Greek territory up to the very 
walls of Constantinople ; but other matters calling for liajazet's care, ho 
accepted the submission of Manuel, and the Greek emperor again aj^pcared 
.'IS a vassal at the Sublime Porto. 

The ambition of Bajazet was unbounded, and his love of war was inflamed 
by an inordinate confidence in his own military talents, and in the ])Ower of 
the Ottoman army. He despised the Christians, and considered it his first 
<luty to reduce them to the condition of subjects, if not of slaves. The posi- 
tion of Manuel was therefore as dangerous as it was degrading ; for although 
the spectacle of a Roman emperor standing as a suppliant before IukS throne 
soothed the pride of Bajazet, it was appearent that his vanity would readily 
yield to his ambition, if an opportunity presented of gaining ConstantinojJe. 

For several years Bajazet was employed consolidating liis dominions both 
in Europe and Asia, and he was compeUed to watch tlio movements of tiie 
western powers, which threatened him with a new crusade. At last, wlieu 
Sigismund, king of Hungary, was jil>ont to invade the Ottoman doininion.s, tho* 
sultan convoked an assembly of the Christian princes who were then his vas- 
sals, in order to prevent their combining to assist the inv.adors. Manuel, the 
Gi*eek emperor, Joannes, despot of Selymbria, Theodore, des])ot of tlic Pelo- 
ponnesus, Stephen, king of Servia, Constantine Dragazes, the son of Tzarco, 
prince of the valley of the Vardar, and several Greek, Servian, Bulgarian, 

The name given to ancient Prusa after it fell into the haiida of the Turks.] 
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and Albanian chiefs of less importance, i^o \yere already independent, 
appeared in the Ottoman camp at Serres. Circumstances induced the 
empemr ^anuel and the despot Theodore to believe that their correspond- 
ence with the pope was known to the sultan, and that their lives were in 
danger. They botli fled, and gained their own states in safety. Joannes of 
.Selymbria remained to profit by the flight of his uncles ; but Bajazet could 
only attend to the Hungarian war. His brilliant victory at Nicopolis in 
1396 taught all Europe that the discipline of the janizaries was more than a 
match for the valour of the cliivalry of France, and left him at liberty to 
punish tlie Greek j)rinces for their desertion. He immediately turned his 
arms against the despot Theodore, and marcdied in person into Thessaly. 
The bishop of Pliocis was tlie first traitor who joined the Mussulmans, and 
urged them to conquer Greece. The Wallachiaiis of Thessaly and the widow 
of the count of Galona submitted to the terms imposed on them ; and the 
sultan, seeing that no resistance would be offered to his troops by the (ireeks 
in the Peloponnesus, turned back to Thrace. His generals, Yakub and 
Evrenus, took Corinth and Argos ; while Theodore shut himself up \vithiii 
the walls of Misithr.a, and contemplated the ruin of his subjects without 
making an effort to save them. The Ottoman army, after ravaging great 
part of the peninsula, retired, carrying away immense booty and thirty 
thousand prisoner.s, whom the}’ sold a.s slavewS. 

As Bajazet was not master of a sufficient naval force to attempt blockad- 
ing Constantinople, he resolved to undermine the power of Manuel in such 
a way as would be least likely to awaken the jealousy of the commercial 
republics of Italy. He fanned the flames of family discord, which shed their 
lurid light on the records of the house of Palicologus by acknowledging 
Joannes, despot of Selymbria, as the lawful emperor of Constantinoific and 
supplying him with a Turkish army to blockade Manuel by land. 

The emperor Manuel, as soon as he saw that w'ar with liajazet w’as inevi- 
table. had sent an ambassador to solicit assistance from Charles VI king of 
France. The marshal de Houcicault, who Iiad already served with distinc- 
tion in the East, and had l)eeii taken prisoner by Bajazet at Nicopolis, was 
appointed to command the forces w’hich Charles VI sent to assist the Greek 
emperor. Boucicault sailed from Aigues-Mortes, and after some delay 
effected his junction with a fleet composed of eight Genoese, eight Venetian, 
two Kbodian galleys, and one of Myiilene, ami proceeded to ConstJintinoplr, 
where he arrived in 1398. The arrival of Boucicault and his little army, 
which consisted of six hundred men-at-arms, without horses, six hundred 
infantry soldiers, and one thousand archers and cross-lxwvmen, revived the 
courage of the Greeks. The Genoese and Venetians were well acquainted 
with the Ottoman coast, and all under the direction of Constantinople cur- 
ried on a succession of jfiundering incursions along the Asiatic coast, from 
the gulfs of Nicomedia and Miidania to the shores of the Black Sea. It w'as 
evident that this system of w’arfare could not long uphold the empire, and 
Boucicault, finding the Greeks incapable of making any exertions in their 
own defence, advised Manuel to seek assistance from the w’estern nations- 
This advice would have in all probability arrived too late, had not the Otto- 
man power at this moment been threatened by the great Tatar conqueror, 
Timur. The sultan w’as therefore as much inclined to conclude a temporary 
peace as the emperor. The pretensions of Joannes of Selymbria were the only 
obstacle, and Manuel overcame this difficulty by a generous resolution. He 
opened communications wdth his nephew, whom he easily convinced that, 
if he entered Constantinople w-ith Turkish troops, his reign would prove 
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of short duration. He then offered to receive Joannes as his colleague, and 
invest him with Uie governmeft, while he himOelf visited western lilurop(;. 
The marshal Boucicault guaranteed these arrangements, and a French force 
remained in the capital to protect the interests of Manuel during his aBsence. 
On the 4th of December, 1399, Joannes entered Constantinople, and was 
proclaimed emperor, and on the 10th, Manuel quitted his capital with Bou- 
cicault to present himself as a suppliant at the European courts. 

Manuel II gained very little by his mendicant pilgrimage to Italy, 
France, and England. Some valuable presents were bestowed upon him by 
Visconti, the magnificent duke of Milan, and Charles VI of France granted 
him a pension of thirty thousand crowns ; but he was compelled to return to 
Coustaiitinople at the end of two years, with a little money and a few volun- 
teers collected from people poorer and not more numerous than the Greeks. 
He learned on his way liome that his enemy Bajazet had been defeated by 
Timur at Angora, and that the Ottoman Empire was utterly ruined. On 
reaching Constantinople he deprived his nephew JoanncH, who had ruled 
during his absence, of the imperial title, and banished him to Lemnos. 
Joannes had already placed the Greek Empire in a sUite of vassalage to the 
Tatar conqueror; Manuel ratified the treaty, and paid to Timur the tribute 
Avhich he had formerly paid to Bajazet. Barely has the world seen a more 
total defeat than that sustained by tJie Ottoman army. Bajazet died a cap- 
tive in the hands of Timur. 

Rarely has so great a victory produced so little effect on the fate of the 
vanquished. For a moment, indeed, the Ottoman power was humbled, and 
an opening formed for the revival of the. Greek Empire ; but no energy re- 
mained in the political organisation of the Hellenic race beyond the confined 
sphere of local and individual interests ; while tlie institutions of Orkhan, 
surviving the defeats and civil w’ars of the Ottomans, soon restored power 
to their central government, and rendered the sultan again the arbiter of the 
fate of (t recce. 

The civil wars among the sons of Bajazet had no small intluence in pro- 
longing the existence of the Greek Empire. The Ottoman historians reckon 
an interregnum of ten years after the battle of Angora, during which four 
of the sons of Bajazet contended for the sovereignty. Suleiman, Isa, and 
Mousa successively perished, and the youngest of the family, Muharnmed 1, 
at last reunited all his father’s dominions, and was regarded as his legiti- 
mate successor and the fifth sultan of the Ottomans, including Osman, the 
founder of the dynasty. 

After the battle of Angora, Suleiman sought safety in Constantinople, 
where he concluded a treaty w’itli the emperor Manuel in the year 1403, by 
which he yielded up Thessalonica, the valley of the Strymon, Thessaly, and tlie 
coast of the Black Sea, as far as Varna, to the Greeks. Joannes of Selym- 
bria was recalled from Lemnos, and established at 'I’liessalonica with the 
title of emperor ; but the control of the government was vested by Manuel 
in tlie hands of Demetrius Leontaris, a Byzantine noble. In return for the 
cession of these provinces, the emperor furnished Suleiman with money to 
collect an army and to establish hi.s authority over the remainder of the* 
Ottoman dominions in Europe. 

But the debauchery of Suleiman at last induced the janizaries to join 
Mousa, and Suleiman w^as slain in attempting to escape to Constantinople, 
1410 A.D. The close alliance which had existed between Suleiman and 
Manuel induced Mousa to turn his arms against the Greek Empire. He 
reconquered all the towns in Macedonia and Thessaly which his brother bad 
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ceded to Manuel, with the exception of Thessalonioa and Zeiiounion. Mousa 
then laid siege to Constantinople ; but his d{)erations were paralysed by the 
destruction of a naval armament he had fitted out. The em|)eror liad 
strengthened tlio imperial fleet, the command of which he had entrusted 

to his natund brotlier, named also Manuel, 
a man of courage and military talents. 
Tlie admiral gained a complete victory 
over the Ottoman fleet; but his brilliant 
success excited the jealousy of his impe- 
rial brother. On returning to receive the 
thanks of his country, he was thrown into 
prison on an accusation of treason, and 
remained a prisoner during the life of his 
brother. I'he siege of Constantinople was 
merely a succession of skirmishes under its 
walls, in which several Greek nobles were 
slain; and the attention of Mousa was 
soon exclusively occupied by the attacks 
of his brother Muhammed. 

Mousa rendered his government as un- 
popular by his severit}!' as Suleiman by his 
debauchery, and many of the Ottoman offi- 
cers in Eiiroi>e invited Muhammed to seize 
the throne. The emperor Manuel agreed 
to furnish trans])orts to convey the Asiatic 
troops over the Bosporus; but ho refused 
to admit them into Constantinople, though 
he allowed them to form their camp under 
its walls. Tlie first operations of Mu- 
hamme<l were unsuccessful : but at last ho 
forced Mousa to retire to Hadriaiiopolis, 
who, in the end, was deserted by all his 
followers and slain, 1413 a.d. Little more 
than ten years had elapsed from the day 
that Muhammed, then a mere youth, fled 
from the field of Angora with only 0113 
faithful companion, until he reunited under 
his sway nearly all the extensive dominions 
which had been ruled by his father. Timur had not perceived the fact that, 
the tribute of Cljristiau chihlren being the keystone on which the whole fabric 
of the Ottoman power rested, its resources w'ere really much greater in Europe 
than in Asia. 

The Gr(?ek Empii’<‘ enjoyed an niiLiitcrrupted peace during the reign of 
Muhammed J, wliicli lasted until the year 14*21; and Manuel devoted his 
attention during this period to restoring some order in the public adminis- 
tration, and to re-establishing the sway of the central authority in the 
distant provinces of the empire. After completing his reforms in the civil, 
financial, military, and ecclesiastical departments of Constantinople, he 
found it necessary to visit the provinces in person, in order to reduce the 
local power of the Greek archons witliin reasonable bounds. He quitted 
Constantinople in the month of July, 1413, and commenced his operations 
by reducing the island of Thasos, the citadel of which resisted his little 
army for two months. The emperor then visited Thcssalonica, where it 
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appears that he remained more than a year. Ills nephew Joannes, who was 
governor of the city, assumed the monastic habit; but whether he was 
compelled by the emperor to adopt this step, in order to allow the new 
reforms to be carried into execution, is uncertain. The despot Audronicus, 
the emperor’s second son, was appointed governor of Thessiilonica. After 
his father’s death he sold the city to the Venetians for the sum of fifty 
thousand sequins. 

In March, 1415, Manuel visited the Peloponnesus. The Roman Empire 
of the East had sliruiik to such pitiful dimensions that the Byzantine prov- 
ince, which comprised only about three-quarters of tliat peninsula, was now 
its most extensive province. The first care of the emperor was to strengthen 
the means of defending this territory by fortifying the Isthmus of C^orinth. 
He then directed his attention to reforming the abuses which the feudal 
tyranny of the Franks and the unprincipled fiscal extortions of the (ireek 
archons had introduced into the administration. I’hcsc abuses w'ere rapidly 
exterminating the Greek agricultui*al population, and mu king way for the 
immigration of a ruder class of Albanian labourers. 

When we compare the reforms of Manuel with the legislation of Orkhan, 
■we are astonished at the great intellectual superiority displayed by the Otto- 
mans at this period. The Greek emperor adopted only a few temporary 
devices to arrest the progress of social putref action in a diseased society. 
His own talents and the energies of his people were incompetent to make 
any bold efforts for extir})ating the sources of the evil, and for infusing a 
spirit of honesty and patriotism into (ireek society. Y et the fact that Greek 
society as well as the imperial government w^as rapidly ileeaying was gen- 
erally acknowledged. Tlie desj)ot Theodore, Manuel’s brother, who died 
about the year 1407, had felt the task of undertaking the regeneration of 
Greece so hopeless, and had found the dilliculty of governing the Pelopon- 
nesians so great, that he attempted to sell his proviiic(i to the knights of 
Rhodes, after he liad introduced numerous colonies of Albanians to fill up 
the void caused by the decrease of the native population. 

From a satirist of the time, w^o learn that wdnle the emperor Manuel was 
occupied in diminishing the power and clieckiug tlie abuses of the archons 
of the Peloponnesus and of the Constantiriopolitau ollicials, many of the 
courtiers in his household made a traffic of creating new corruptions in the 
administration by selling imperial decrees and golden bulls. The oliaracter 
of the native Greeks he declfires to be equally bad. lie says: “They are 
formed of three parts : tlieir tongue si)eaks one thing, their mind meditates 
another, and their actions accord wdth neither.” There can be no good 
administration among an utterly demoralised people. When the emperor 
returned to Constantinople, he carried with him some of the most turbulent 
and intriguing of the Peloponnesian chiefs, who had, previous to his arrival, 
contrived to appropriate the greater part of the taxes levied on tlie people to 
their own use. Indeed the most important result of Manuel's visit was the 
introduction of such a degree of order in the provincial administration, that 
a fixed sum could be regularly remitted to the imperial treasury at Constan- 
tinople. His son Theodore remained as his viceroy at Misithra. 

The death of Sultan Muhammed I in 1421 involved the empire in a con- 
test with his son, Murad II. The self-conceit of the Greeks persuaded them 
that they could guide the progress of the Ottomans by their superiority in 
diplomacy. No experience could teach them that rlietoi’ic and scholastic 
learning are feeble arms against military discipline and national courage. 
A pretender to the Ottoman throne resided at Constantinople, named 
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Mustaplia, who asserted that lie was a sou of Bajazet. He was now 
acknowledged as lawful sultan, and Manuel concluded with him a treaty, 
by which Mustapha promised to restore Gallipoli, the Chalcidice of Mace- 
donia, and the maritime cities on the Black Sea, while the emperor engaged 
to furnish money and military stores. He was abandoned by his followers, 
taken prisoner by Murad 11, and hanged, in order to convince the world that 
he was an impostor. 

Murad resolved to punish Manuel for his intrigues. The emperor was 
now weakened by age, and tlie direction of public affairs was in a great 
measure entrusted to his son Joannes, who endeavoured to appease the sultan 
with abject apologies. Murad gave the imperial ambassadors no answer 
until liis preparations were completed. He then marched forward and 
formed the siege of Constantinople, establishing his own headquarters at 
the churcli of tlie Fountain, and commencing his lines of circumvallation in 
the month of June, 1422. His lines extended from the Golden Gate to tlie 
Wooden Gate ; two movable towers were built to assist the storming of the 
\vall, and cannon were employed by the Ottomans for the first time. This 
early artillery, however, was so ill-constructed and ill-served that it pro- 
duced little effect. A thousand of the bravest janizaries fell before the 
walls ; while the Greeks, figliting under cover of their battlements, lost only 
130 killed and wounded. Murad II did not renew liis attack on Constanti- 
nople, and the last act of Manuel's reign was to sign a treaty of peace, by 
which Murad left the empire in possession of a few cities in Thrace, of Thes- 
salonica, and a few forts near the mouths of the Strymon, Mount Athos, 
Zeitounion, and some places in Thessaly. Manuel also engaged to pay the 
sultan an annual tribute of three hundred thousand aspers. 

Manuel adopted the monastic habit two years before his death, and took 
the name of Matthew, but ho continued to give Iiis advice on public affairs. 
He died in July, 1425, at the age of seventy- seven, after a reign of thirty-four 
years. 


REIGX OF .TOANNES Vll (142:M448 A.D.) 

Joannes VII found the Eastern Homan Empire reduced to the city of Con- 
stantinople, a few neighbouring towns, Tliessaloriica, and a part of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. His reign of twenty-three years passed in almost uninterrupted 
peace; yet this long period of tranquillity was productive of no impro\c- 
ment. As far as the revenues both of the government and of the nation 
were concerned, the emperor and the people alike consumed, before the 
expiration of eacli year, all that the year had produced. 

The diminution of the Greek population contrasted strangely with the 
r^id increase of the Ottomans, while their decline in wealth and industry 
offered a still more unfavourable point of comparison with the Genoese 
colony of Galata. Tlie trade of the Greeks had passed into the hands of the 
Italians ; the power of the Byzantine emperors was transferred to the Otto- 
man sultans. The loss of personal dignity and courage followed the loss of 
national honour and power. Plague and pestilence, as often happens, came 
as attendants on neglected police, bad government, and social disorder. In 
the year 1431 a contagious disease of fearful mortality decimated the popu- 
lation of Constantinople ; and it was the ninth return of pestilence since the 
great plague of 1347. Nations, however, are rarely sensible of their own 
degradation, and at this time the Greeks looked on the Latins with contempt 
as well as hatred ; they despised the western Europeans as heretics, and the 
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Turks as barbarians. Court processions, religious ceremonies, and national 
vanity amused and consoled them as they hastened along the path of 
degradation and ruin. 

All the fortilied posts had been destroyed by Murad II when he besieged 
Constantinople, and the country, as far as Selymbria, w.as inhabited only by 
a few Greeks engaged in agriculture, who dwelt in open villages. The 
Greek empire ended at Selymbria. The frontier territory of the Ottomans 
was a similar scene of devastation, the land being tilled by a few Christian 
peasants for their Turkish masters. 


BUIEP UNION OF THE GREEK AND ROMAN CHURCHES 

The conquest of Thessalonica by Sultan Murad in 1430, the quarrels of 
the despots Theodore, Constantine, and Thomas in the Peloponnesus, and 
the insolence of the Genoese of Galata, w'ho attacked Constantinople on 
account of some disputes relating to the Black Sea trade, warned the em- 
peror Joannes VII that, unless he could secure some efficient military aid from 
strangers, the Ottoman power would soon overwhelm the Greek Empire. 
The pope was the only sovereign who possessed sufficicjit power ancf iii- 
tluenco to obtain effectual aid for the Eastern Empire : but there was no 
probability that he w^ould exert that influence, unless llie emperor Joannes 
consented to tlie union of the Greek and Latin churches, and recognised the 
papal supremacy. In tliis critical conjuncture the statesmen and ecclesiastics 
of rank at Constantinople decided that the political exigencies of their situa- 
tion authorised tlieir truckling even with the doctrines of their church. 

In the year 1438 the emperor Joannes and the Greek patriarch made their 
appearance at the council of Ferrara. In the following year the council was 
transferred to Florence, where, after long discussions, the Greek emperor 
and all the members of the clergy who had attended the council, with the 
exception of the bishop of Ephesus, adopted the doctrines of the Roman 
church concerning the procession of the Holy (Jhost, the addition to tlio 
Nicene Creed, the nature of purgatory, tlio condition of the soul after its 
separation from the body until the day of judgment, the use of unleavened 
bread in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and the papal supremacy. The 
union of the two churches W'',g solemnly ratified in the magnificent cathedral 
of Florence on the 6th of July, 1439, when the Greeks abjured their ancient 
faith in a vaster edifice and under a loftier dome than that of their own 
much-vaunted temple of St. Sopliia. 

The emperor Joannes derived none of the advantages he had expected 
from the simulated union of the churches. Pope Eugenius, it is true, sup- 
plied him liberally wdth money, but his holiness forgot his promise to send 
a fleet to defend Constantinople. 

On his return Joannes found his subjects indignant at the manner in which 
the honour and doctrines of the Greek church had been sacrificed in an un- 
successful diplomatic speculation. The bishops wlio had obsequiously signed 
the articles of union at Florence, now sought popularity by deserting the 
emperor, and making a parade of their repentance, lamenting their wicked- 
ness in falling off for a time from the pure doctrine of the orthodox church. 
The only permanent result of this abortive attempt at Christian union was 
to increase the bigotry of the orthodox, and to furnish tlie Latins with just 
grounds for condemning the perfidious dealings and bad faith of the Greeks. 
In both ways it assisted the progress of the Ottoman power. 

II. W. — VOL. VII. z 
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The emperor Joannes, seeing public affairs in this hopeless state, thought 
only of keeping on good terms with the sultan. His brother Demetrius, 
however, who had accompanied him to Florence, shared his apostasy, and 
partaken of the papal bounty, now basely attempted to take advantage of 
the popular dissatisfaction with the union. He claimed the throne as being 
the first child of Manuel who was a Porphyrogenitus, but he trusted to gain 
his ends by the aid of Turkish troops rather tlian by the merits of his title 
or the preference of the Greeks. Collecting a large force composed of the 
Turkish nomads, who were ready to join any standard that offered them an 
opportunity of plundering and enslaving the Christians, Demetrius marched 
to hesiege his brother in Cunstiintinople. Sultan Murad took no direct part 
in the contest, but he allowed Demetrius to enrol Turkish troops witliout 
opposition, and viewed with satisfaction a rebellion which tended to weaken 
the empire. When called upon to choose between the two brothers, the 
Greek people acknowledged tlie superiority of the reigning emperor. Deme- 
trius, after plundering the suburbs of Constantinople, saw his army melt 
away, and was happy to find that liis brother's ino(l(u*ation and love of peace 
was so great that ho was allowed to retain liis pi incipality at IMescmbria with 
the title of despot. 

The deeds of Joannes (Janos) ITunyady might have awakened the Greeks 
from their lethargy, had any warlike spirit siirviveil in the natbiii. Tlie vic- 
tory of the Hungarian army at the j)asH of Isladi, and a war with the sultan of 
Karamania, threatened the OLU>nisiii Empire with serious danger ; but the 
victory of Varna re-established the glory of the sultan's arms. Neither the 
successes of tlu? Hungarians nor the presence of a ])apal force in the Helles- 
pont, which at last madcj its ai)peariineo under the eoinmand of Cardinal 
Gondolmieri, could induce Eni])eror Joannes to unite his cause with that of 
the western powers. He had obtained too many proofs of the instability 
and imprudence of tlu*ir eonnstds. The moment ho heard t)f the gi’oat vic- 
tory of Snllaii Murad at Varna, lu*. sent an (unbassy to congratulate his 
suzerain, and solicit a ivnewal of their alliance, which the sultan immediately 
granted. Joannes even contrived to avoid taking ])art in the war carried 
on against the sultan by Ids brotlKU- Constantine in Greece, and succeeded in 
))reHerving uninterru])tod peace until liis death in J M8. During bis inglori- 
ous reign of twenty-three years he never foi-got that he was a vassal of 
the Ottoman Empire. He jirove.d ])recisely the l(*nij)orising manager of the 
state that circumstances required ; and his jdiaiicy averted, during his life- 
time, tlio calamities Avhich were ready to overwhelm the Greek Empire. 


KKIGN OF CONSTANTINE XIII (1448-14&0 A.D.) 

Constantine Xlll, the la.stof the Greek emperors, was residing in his des- 
potat at Sparta when his brother Joannes VII died. As he had been recently 
engaged in hostilities with the sultan, it was doubtful whether Murad would 
acKuowltidge him as emperor, and Demetrius availed himself of these doubts to 
make another attempt to occupy the throne. The deficiency of truth, honour, 
and patriotism among the Greek aristocracy during the last century of the 
Eastern Empire is almost without a parallel in history ; but Demetrius was 
too well known and too generally despised to find a large party even in that 
worthless aristocracy disposed to espouse his cause, while Constantine, on 
the other liaiid, was known to possess both candour and energy, and was re- 
spected by all except the most bigoted among the orthodox Greeks. 
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Sultau Murad II died iu February, 1451, after a prosperous reign of 
thirty years, and was succeeded by his son Muhammed II, who was only 
twenty-one yeai*s old. Muhammed II was a man of great ambition anti 
great talents ; ho united with extraordinary activity and courage a degree 
of judgment rare in his high station, and still rarer at his early age. 

The conquest of Constantinople was the first object of his ambition. It 
was by nature the capital of his dominions, and as long as it remained in the 
hands of the Greeks the Ottoman Empire lay open to the invasions of the 
western Christians. Having concluded a truce for three years with John 
Hunyady, the young sultan crossed 
over into Asia to suppress the hostile 
proceedings of Ibrahim, the sultan of 
Karamania. 

Constantine, who appears to have 
formed a very erroneous idea of the 
talents and character of Muhammed, 
took this opportunity of insulting him 
in the most sensitive manner by send- 
ing an embassy to demand an augmen- 
tation of the pension of three hundred 
thousand aspers, which the Ottoman 
court liad accorded to the Greek for 
tlie mainteiijince of Orkhan, tlie grand- 
son of Suleiman. The ambassadors 
w^cre instructed to insinuate that, if 
the demand were not granted, Orkhan 
might be allowed to lay claim to the 
Ottoman throne. 

Such an insult was not likely to 
be ever forgotten by a haughty and 
ambitious prince. The wary young 
sultan, howo er, dismissed the ambas- 
sadors with courtesy. But as soon as 
his Asiatic cam])aign was finished, he 
ordered the imperial agents to be ex- 
pelled from the territory in Mie valley (rrom a mahillioii in tlu- KoyaK oin Cabinet, Berlin) 
of the Strymon whicli liad been as- 
signed for the maintenance of Orkhan, ajid slopped all further payments. 
Shortly after, without informing Constantine of Jiis intention, he constructed 
a fortress on the Greek territory at the narrowest part of the Bosporus, 
opposite a fort wliicli had been constructed by Bajazet I on the Asiatic shore. 
The distance between the two forts is about three-quarters of a mile, and a 
rapid current Hows between. The sultan had made every preparation for 
completing the work with extraordinary celerity. An ample supply of mate- 
rials had been collected before his object was known, and as soon as the 
plan of the fortress was marked out, a thousand masons and two tlioimnd . 
labourers worked incessantly to complete the walls. 

Constantine had good reason to consider the construction of this fortress 
on his territory, within five miles of his capital, and commanding its ap- 
proach from the Black Sea, as an infraction of tlie treaty between the two 
empires, but he was too weak to resent this signal revenge for his own 
recent threats. He comphiined of the hostile invasion of the Greek terri- 
tory, but Muhammed treated his reclamations with contempt, observing that 
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the ground on whicli the fortress was built, having been purchased and paid 
for, was Turkish property, and tlic emperor of C^>nstantinople, being a vas- 
sal of the Porte, had no right to dispute the will of the sultan. 

The first open resistance was offered by some Greeks, who endeavoured 
to prevent Muhammed's engineers from carrying off the marble columns 
from a cliurch. These pious Cliristians were cut to pieces by the Otto- 
man troops. As the work advanced the sul tan’s aggressions increased. 
His soldiers were allowed to plunder; quarrels ensued in which blood was 
shed, and then the Turks attacked the Greeks who were getting in the 
harvest, and slew the rcajicrs. Constantine in alarm closed the gates of 
Constantinople, cut off all communications between the Greeks and the 
Ottomans, aiul sent another embassy to the sultan l«) ask redress. Mu- 
hammed replied by a formal declaration of war. 


WAIl WITH MUHAMMED 

Both parties now began to prepare for the mortal contest. The sic'ge 
of Constantinople was to be the great event of the coming year. 'I'jie 
sultan, in order to prevent the emperor’s brothers in the Pcloponm^sus from 
sending any succours to the capital, ordered Tourakhan, tlie pasha of Thes- 
saly, to invade the pcninsida. He himself took up his residence at Hadri- 
anopolis, to collect warlike stores and siege artilhny. (hmstaiitine, on his 
part, made every preparation in his power for vigorous defence. He formed 
large magazines of j)rovisions, (collected military stores, and enrolled all the 
soldiers he could muster among the (treek population of Constantinople. 
But the inhabitants of that city wore either unable or unwilling to fiirnisli 
recruits in ])roportion to their numbers. Bred up in peaceful occupation, 
they probably pojjsessed ncitlier tlie activity nor the habitual exercise which 
was re<juired to move with case under the weighty armour then in use. 

So few were found disposed to tight for their country, that not more 
than six thousand Greek troops apju'arcd under arms during the. whole 
siege, 'riie numerical weakness of the (Ti’cek army rendered it iiicapalde 
of defending so large a city as Constantino])le, even with all the advantage 
to bo deriveil from strong fortifications. TJie emperor was, therefore, anx- 
ious to obtain the assistance of the warlike citkens of the Italian republics, 
where good oilicers and experienced troops were then numerous. As lie 
had no money t<» engage inerceuarics, he could only liope to succeed by 
papal influence. An embassy was sent to Pojie Nicholas V, begging im- 
mediate aid, and ilcclaring tiic emperor’s readiness to complete tljc union 
of the churches in any way the pope should direct. Nicholas despatched 
Cardinal Isidon*, the inetrupolilan of Kieff, who had joined the Latin chimdi, 
as his legate. Isidore, had represented the Russian churiih at the council of 
Florence ; but on his return to Russia he was imprisoned as an apostJite, 
and with difficulty escaped to Italy. He was by birth a Greek ; and being 
a man of learning and conciliatory manners, it was expected that he would 
be favourably received at Constantinople. 

The cardinal arrived at Constantinople in November, 1452. He was 
accompanied by a small body of chosen troops, and brought some pecuniary 
aid, which he employed in repairing the most dilapidated part of the fortifi- 
cations. - Both the emperor and the cardinal deceived themselves in suppos- 
ing that the dangers to which the Greek nation and the Christian church 
were exposed would induce the orthodox to yield something of their ecclesi- 
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tistical forms and phrases. It was evident that foreign aid could alone save 
Constantinople, and it was absurd to imagine that the Latins would tight 
for those that treated them as lieretics, and who would not light for them- 
selves. The crisis, therefore, compelled the Greeks to choose between union 
with the church of Home or submission to the Ottoman power. They Jiad 
to decide whether the preservation of the Greek Empire was worth the 
ecclesiastical sacrifices they were called upon to make in order to preserve 
their national iudepeudence. 


CHUKCH DISSENSIONS 

In the meantime, the emperor Constantine celebrated liis union witli the 
papal cliurch, in the cathedral of St. Sophia, on the 12th of December, 1452. 
I’he court and the great body of the dignified clergy ratified the act by 
llieir presence; but tlie monks and the people repudiated tlie connection. 
In their opinion, the. church of St. Sophia was polluted by the ceremony, 
and from that day it was deserted by the ortlmdox. The historian Ducas 
declares that they looked upon it as a haunt of demons, and no better than a 
pagan shrine. The monks, tlic nuns, and the populace publicly proclaimed 
their detestation of the union ; and their opposition was iiiihimcd l)y the 
bigotry of an ambitious pedant, who, under the name of Georgius Scliulariiis, 
acted as a warm partisan of tlie union at llie council of Florence, and under 
the ecclesiastical name fd ( Jennadiiis is known in history as the subservient 
patriarch of Sultan Muhainnu'd IT. Ofi returning from Italy, he made a 
great parade of his repentance for eom[)lying with the unionists at Florence, 
lie sliut himself up in the monastery of Pantocrator, wJiero he assumed 
the monastic liabit, and the name of (iennadins, under whieli lie consum- 
mated the union between the (ji-eek church and the Ottoman administration. 

At tli(! present crisis he stepped forward as tlie leader of the most bigoted 
party, and excit(^d liis followers to the most furious opi)o.sition to measures 
which lie had once advocate<l as salutary to tlie cliurch, and indispensable 
for the preservation of the state. The unionists were now accused of sacri- 
fieiiig true religion to the delusions of human policy, of insulting God to 
serve the pope, and of preferring the interests of their bodies to the care of 
their souls. In place of exJ’/)rting tlieir couiitrynien to aid the emperor, wlio 
was straining evei’y nerve to defend their countiy — in place of infusing into 
their minds the spirit of patriotism and religion, these, teachers of the peo]»le 
^yere incessantly inveighing against tlie wickedness of the unionists and the 
apostasy of the emperor. 

So completely did their bigotry extinguish every feeling of patriotism 
that tlie grand <liike Notaras declared he would rather see (.kmstaiitiiioplc 
subjected to the turban of the sultan than to the tiara of the pope. His 
wish was gratified ; but, in dying, lie must liave felt liow fearfully he liad 
erred in comparing the effects of jiapal arrogance witli the cruelty of Moham- 
medan tyranny. Tlie emperor Constantine, wlio felt the importance of the 
ajiproaching contest, showed great prudence and moderation in his difficult 
position. Tlie spirit of Christian cliarity calmed his temper, and his deter- 
mination not to survive the empire gave a deliberate coolness to his military 
conduct. Though his Greek subjects often raised seditions, and reviled him 
in the streets, the emperor took no notice of their behaviour. To induce the 
orthodox to fight for their country, by having a leader of tlicir own party, 
lie left the grand duke Notaras in olliee ; yet he well know that this bigot 
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would never act cordially with the Latin auxiliaries, who were the best 
troops in the city ; and the emperor had some reason to distrust the patriot- 
ism of Notaras, seeing that he hoarded his immense wealth, instead of 
expending a portion of it for his country. 


PREPAUATIOXS FOR DEFENCE 

The fortifications were not found to be in a good state of repair. Two 
monks, who had been entrusted with a large sum for the purpose of repairing 
them, liad executed their duty in an iiisuilicient, and, it was generally said, 
in a fraudulent manner. The extreme dishonesty that prevailed among the 
Greek ollioials exj)lains tlie selecti<m of monks as treasunn-s for military 
objects ; and it must lessen our surju-ise at finding men of tlieir religious 
]>rofessions sharing in the general avarice, or tolerating tlie liabitual pecula- 
tion of others. 

Cannon were beginning to be used in sieges, but stone l>all8 were used in 
the larger pieces of ai tillcry ; and tlie larger the gun, the greater was the 
dRect it was exjiccted to produce. Even in Constantinojile there were some 
artillery too large to be of much use, as the land wall liad not been con- 
structed to admit of their recoil, and the ramparts were so w^eak as to be 
shaken by their concussion. Constantine had also only a moderate supply 
of gunpowder. 'J'Jie macjliines of a past ejioch in military science, but to 
the use of which tlic Greeks adhered with their conservative prejudices, were 
brought from the storehouses, and planted on the walls beside the modern 
artillery. .Tohann Grant, a German ollicer, who arrived with Justiniani, was 
the most exiici ienced artilleryman and niilitary tuigincer in the place. 

A considerable number of Italians hastened to Constantinople as soon as 
they lieard of its danger, eager to defend so important a depot of eastern 
commerce. The spirit of cnlcrprise and tlie love of military renown liad 
become as mueh a eharaelerislic of the merchant nobles of the commercial 
republics as tliey had been, in a jireceding age, distinctions of the barons in 
feudal monarchies. All the nations Avho then traded with Constantinople 
furnished eontiiigints to defend its walls. 

A short time before the siege commenced, John Justiniani arrived Avith 
tAVO Genoese galleys and tlirec liundred choscgi troops, and the emperor 
valued liis services so highly that he AA^as appointed general of the guard. 
The resident bailo of the Venetians furnished three large galleasses and a 
body of troops for the defence of the port. The consul of the Catalans, witli 
his countrymen and tlic Aragonese, undertook the defence of the great palace 
of Bukoleon and the ijort of Kontoskalion. The cardinal Isidore, with the 
papal troops, defended the Kynegesion, and the angle of the city at the head 
of the port doAvn to St. Demetrius. The importance of the aid Avhicli was 
afforded by tlie Latins is proved by the fact that, of tAvelve military divisions 
into which Constantine divided the fortifications, the commands of only two 
were trusted to the exclusiA'e direction of Greek olficers. In the others, 
Greeks shared the command with foreigners, or else foreigners alone con- 
ducted the defence. 

When all Constantine's pre])arations for defence Averc completed, ho found 
himself obliged to man a lino of Avail on the land side of about five miles in 
length, oveyy point of which Avas exposed to a direct attack. The remainder 
of trie Avail toAvards the port and the Propontis exceeded nine miles in extent, 
and his w'holc garrison hardly amounted to nine thousand men. His fleet 
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consisted of only twenty galleys and three Venetian galleasses, but the entry 
of the port was closed by a chain, the end of which, on tlie side of Galata, 
was secured in a strong fort of which the Greeks kept possession. Durinr^ 
the winter the emperor sent out his fleet to ravage the coast of the Propontis 
as far as Cyzicus, and the spirit of the Greeks was roused by the booty they 
made in these expeditions. 

Muhammed 11 spent the winter at Hadrian opolis, preparing everylhing 
necessary for commencing the siege with vigour. His whole mind was 
absorbed by the glory of conquering the Roman Empire, and gaining 
possession of Constantinople, \vliieh for more than 1150 years liad been the 
capital of the East. While the fever of ambition inflamed his soul, his cooler 
judgment also warned him that the Ottoman power rested on a perilous basis 
as long as Constantinoi)le, the true capital of liis empire, remained in tin; 
hands of others. Muhammed could easily assemble a suflicient number of 
troops for his enterprise, but it required all his activity and powtu’ to collect 
the requisite siipi)lies of provisions and stores for tlie immense military and 
naval force he had ordered to assemble, and to j)repare the artillery and am- 
munition necessary to insure success. Early and late, in liis court and in 
his cabinet, the young sultan could talk of nothing but the approaching siege. 
With the writing-rced and a scroll of paper in liis hand, he was often seen 
tracing plans of tlio fortifications of Constantinople and marking out positions 
for his ow'n batteries. Every question relating to the extent and locality of 
the various magazines to be constructed in order to maintain the troops was 
discussed in liis presence ; ho himself distributed the troops in their respec- 
tive divisions and regulated the order of their march ; he issued the orders 
relating to the equipment of the flc«.*t, and discussed the various methods 
jjroposcd for broaching, mining, and scaling the walls. His enthusiasm was 
the impulse of a hero, but tlie immense superiority of his force would have 
secured him the victory with any ordinary degree of ])crseverancc. 

The Ottomans w'cre already familiar with the use of cannon. Murad II 
had employed them when he besieged Constantinople in 1422 ; but Muham- 
nied now resolved on forming a more powHjrful battering-train than had pre- 
viously existed. Neitlier tlic Greeks nor tlic Turks possessed the art of cast- 
ing large guns. Ihdli were obliged to employ foreigners. An experienced 
artilleryman and founder, named Urban, by birth a Wallachian, carried into 
execution the sultan’s wishes.^ He had ]»asse<l some time in the Greek ser- 
vice ; but even the moderate pay he was allowed by tbo emperor liaving 
fallen in arrear, he resigned his place and transferred his services to llie sul- 
tan, w'ho knew better how to value warlike knowledge. He now gave 
Muhammed proof of liis skill by casting the largest cannon which had ever 
been fabricated. He had already placed one of extraordinary size in the new 
castle of the Bosporus, which carried a ball across the straits. The gim 
destined for the siege of Constantinople far exceeded in size this monster, 
and the diameter of its mouth must have been nearly two feet and a half. 
Other cannon of great size, whose balls of stone weighed 150 pounds, were 
also cast, as w’ell as many guns of smaller calibre. All these, together with 
a number of ballists and other ancient engines still employed in sieges, 
were mounted on carriages in order to transport them to Constantinople. 
The conveyance of this formidable train of artillery, and of the immense 
quantity of ammunition required for its service, was by no means a trifling 
operation. 1 


^ Leonard says the balls of the large gun were eleven of his spans in circumference. 
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THE SIEGE BEGINS 

The first division of the Ottoman army moved from Hadrianopolis in the 
month of February, 1453. In the meantime a numerous corps of pioneers 
worked constantly at the road, in order to prepare it for the passage of the 
long train of artillery and baggage wagons. Temporary bridges, capable 
of being taken to pieces, were erected by the engineers over every ravine 
and watercourse, and the materials for the siege advanced steadil}', though 
slowly, to their destination. The extreme difficulty of moving the monster 
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cannon with its iiiiincnse halls retarded the sultan’s progress, and it was the 
beginning of April before the whole battering-train reached Constantinople, 
though the distance from Hadrianopolis is barely a hundred miles. The divi- 
sion of the army under Karadja Pasha had already reduced Mesembria, 
Anchialus, Bizya, and the castle of St. Stephanus. Selymbria alone defended 
itself, and the fortifications were so strong that Muhammed ordered it to be 
closely blockaded, and left its fate to be determined by that of the capital. 

On the 6tli of April, Sultan Muhammed II encamped on the slope of the 
hill facing the quarter of Blachern®, a little beyond the ground occupied by 
the crusaders in 1203, and immediately ordered the construction of lines, 
extending from the head of the port to the shore of the Propontis. These 
lines were formed of a mound of earth, and they served both to restrain the 
sorties of the besieged, and to cover the troops from the lire of the enemy’s 
artillery and missiles. The batteries were then formed ; the principal were 
erected against the gate Gharsiasee, in the quarter of Blacherna;, and against 
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the gate of St. Ronianiis, near the centre of the city wall. It was toward 
this last gate that the fire of the monster gun was directed and the chief 
attack was made. 

The land-forces of the Turks probably amounted to about seventy 
thousand men of all arms and qualities; but the real strength of the 
army lay in the corps of janizaries, then the best infantry in Europe, and 
their number did not exceed twelve thousand.^ At the same time, twenty 
thousand cavalry, mounted on the finest liorses of the Turkoman breed, 
and hardened by long service, were ready to fight either on horseback or 
on foot under the eye of their young sultan. The fleet which had been 
collected along the Asiatic coast, from tlie ports of the Hlack Sea to 
those of the ^Cgcan, brought additional supplies of men, provisions, and 
military stores. It consisted of 320 vessels of various sizes and forms. 
The greater part were only lialf-dccked coasters, and even the largest were 
far inferior in size to the galleys and galleasses of the (Jreeks and Italians. 
The fortifications of Constantino]>le towards the sea afford great facilities for 
attack. Even though they were partly ruined by time, and weakened by 
careless reparations, they still ofi’ered a formidable resistance to the imperfect 
science of the engineers in Muhammed’s army.c 

Of the triangle which composes the figure of Constantinople, the two sides 
along the sea were made inaccessible to an enemy ; the Propontis by nature, 
and the liarbonr b}*^ art. Hetween the two waters the basis of the triangle, 
the land side, was protected by a double wall, and a deep ditch of the depth 
of one hundred feet. Against this lijie of fortification, which I’lirantzes, an 
eye-witness, i)rolongs to the measure of six mih^s, the Ottomans directed 
their principal attack ; and the emperor, after distributing the service and 
command of the most perilous stations, undertook the defence of the external 
wall. In the first days of the siege, the Greek soldiers descended into the 
ditch or sallied into tli(3 field ; but they soon discovered that, in the propor- 
tion of their numbers, one Cbristiun was of more value than twenty 'Furks ; 
and, after these bold preludes, tli(*y were prudently eonte-nt to maintain their 
rampart willi their missile weapons. Nor should this prudenee be accused of 
pusillanimity. The nation was indtjed piisillaiiimons and base ; but the last 
Constantine deserves the name of a hero; bis noble band of volunteers was 
ins])ircd with Uoinan virtue ; and the foreign auxiliaries supi)ortcd the honour 
of the western chivalry. •• 

Each day added to the scienec of the Christians; but their inadequate 
stock of gunpowder was wasted in the operations of each day. Their ord- 
nance was not powerful, either in size or number; and if they possessed some 
heavy cannon, they feared to plant them on the walls, lest the aged structure 
should be shaken and overthrown by the explosion. 

The great cannon of Muliainmed lias been separately noticed ; an impor- 
tant and visible object in the history of the times; but th;it enormous engine 
was flanked by two fellows almost of equal inagnitudc ; the long order of the 
Turkish artillery w'as pointed against the walls ; fourteen batteries thundered 
at once on the most accessible places ; and of one of these it is ambiguously 
expressed, that it was mounted with 130 guns, or that it discharged 130 bulle'ts. 
Yet, in the power and activity of the sultan, we nmy discern the infanc}'’ of the 

[* Tliis is Finlay’s account, but Ilertzberg* says; “ The number of troops (beside the great 
camp following and a mass of fanatic imams, inullalis and dervlslic-s) totalled at the lowest, and 
therefore the most trustworthy, estimate 165,000 men, of which, with the 16,000 janissaries, well 
over 80,000 were regular soldiers. The fleet, according to an apparently reliable account, num- 
bered 146 sail, namely 12 great galleys, about 80 double-deckers, some 26 smaller coasters, and a 
number of brigs. 
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new ecionoe. Under a master who counted the moments, the great cannon 
could be loaded and fired no more than seven times in one day. The heated 
metal unfortunately burst : several workmen were destroyed ; and the skill of 
an artist was admired who bethought himself of preventing the danger and 
the accident, by pouring oil, after each explosion, into the mouth of the cannon. 

The first random shots were productive of more sound than effect ; and 
it was by the advice of a Christian, that the engineers were taught to level 
their aim against the two opposite sides of the salient angles of a bastion. 
However imperfect, tlie weight and repetition of the lire made some impres- 
sion on the walls; and the 'furks, pushing their approaches to the edge of 
the ditch, attempted to lill the enormous chasm, and to build a road to the 
assault. After a long and bloody conflict, the web that had been woven in 
the day was still unravelled in the night. The next resource of Muhammed 
was the practice of mines ; but the soil was rocky ; in every attempt, he was 
stopped and undermined by the Christian engineers ; nor had the art been 
yet invented of replenishing those subterraneous passages with gunpowder, 
and blowing whole towers and cities into the air. 

A circumstance that distinguishes the siege of Constantinople, is the 
reunion of the ancient and modern artillery. The cannon were intermiii- 
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gled with the mechanical engines for casting stones and darts ; tlie bullet 
and the battering-ram were directed against the same walls; nor had the 
discovery of guiiiiowder superseded the use of the lirpiid and iinextinguish- 
able lire. A wooden turret of the largest si/^, was advanced on rollers; the 
tower of St. Romanus was at length overturned ; after a severe struggle, 
the Turks were repiilsijd from the breach, and interriijitcd by darkness. Of 
tliis pause of action, this inUu val of hope, each moment was improved by the 
activity of the mnperor and Justiniani, who passed the niglit on the spot, and 
urged the labours which involved the safety of the churcli and city. At the 
dawn of diiy, the impatient sultan i)erceivcd, with astonishment and grief, 
that his wooden turret liad bemi reduced to ash(;s; the ditch w'as cle.T,red 
and restored ; and the tower of St. Romanus was again strong and entire. 
He deplored the failure of his design ; and uttered a profane exclamation, 
that the word of the thirty -seven thousand prophets should not have com- 
pelled him to believe that such a work, in so short a time, could have been 
accomplished by the infldels. 

In the first apprehension of a siege, Constantine had negotiated, in the 
isles of the Archipelago, the Morea, and Sicily, the most indispensable sup- 
plies. Five great ships, equipped for merchandise and war, sailed from the 
harbour of Chios. One of these ships bore the imperial flag ; the remaining 
four belonged to the Genoese ; and they were laden with wheat and barley, 
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with wine, oil, and vegetables, and above all, with soldiers and mariners, for 
the service of the capital. The Turkish fleet at the entrance of the Bosporus, 
was stretched from shore to shore, in the form of a crescent, to intercept 
these bold auxiliaries. The reader who has present to his mind tlie geo- 
graphical picture of Constantinople, will conceive and admire Uie greatness of 
&e spectacle. 

The five Cliristian ships continued to atlviince with joyful shouts, and a 
full press both of sails anti oars, against a hostile fleet of three hundred ves- 
sels ; and the rampart, the camp, tlie coasts of Europe and Asia, were lined 
with innumerable spectators, who anxiously awaited the event of this momen- 
tous succour. At the first view that event could not appear doubtful ; the 
superiority of the Moslems was beyond all measure or account ; and, in a 
calm, their numbers and valour must inevitably have [irevailed. But their 
hasty and imperfect navy had been created, not by the genius of the ponple, 
but by the will of the sultan ; in the height of their i)r(» 9 peritv, the Turks 
have acknowledged that if (lod liad given them tJie earth, lie had left the 
sea to tlic infidels ; and a series of defeats, a rapid progress of decay, has 
established the truth of their modest confession. In this conflict, the iiiijic- 
rial vessel, which had been almost overpowered, was rescued by the (ienoesc; 
but the Turks, in a distant and closer attack, were twice repulsed with con- 
siderable loss. 

Muhammed himself sat on horseback on the k^aoli to encourage their 
valour by his voice and presence, by the promise of riiward, and by fear 
more potent than the fear of the enemy. TJie jiassions of his soul, and even 
the gestures of his body, seemed to imitate the actions of tJic combatants ; and, 
as if he had been the lord of nature, he spurred his liorsc with a fearless 
and impotent effort into tlie sea. His loud reproaches, and the clamours of the 
camp, urged the Ottomans to a third attack, more fatal aiul bloody than 
the two former ; and we must repeat, though wo cannot credit, ihc evidence of 
Bhrantzes, who allirms from their own mouth that they lost above twelve 
llionsand men in tlie slaughter of the day. 'J’hc Cliristian siiuadron, tri- 
umphant and unhurt, steered along tlie Bosporus, and securely anchored 
witliin the chain of the harbour. 

The reduction of the city appeared to be hopeless, unless a double attack 
could be made from the harbour as well as from the laud ; but the harbour 
was inaccessible ; an impeiietral Je chain was now defended by eight large 
ships, more than twenty of a smaller size, with several galleys and sloops ; 
and instead of forcing this barrier, the Turks might apprehend a naval 
sally, and a second encounter in the open sea. 

ill this perplexity, the genius of Muhammed conceived and executed a plan 
of a bold and marvellous cast, of transporting by land his lighter vessels and 
military stores from the Bosporus into the higher part of the harbour. The 
ilistance is about ten miles ; the ground is uneven, and was overspread with 
thickets ; and, as the road must be opened behind tlie suburb of (bilata, their 
free passage or total destruction must depend on the option of the Oenoes®. 
But these selfish merchants were .ambitious of the favour of being the last 
devoured; and the deficiency of art was supplied by the strength of obedient 
myriads. A. level way was covered with a broad platform of strong and 
solid planks ; and to render them more slippery and smootli, they were anointed 
with the fat of sheep and oxen. Fourscore light galleys and brigantines of 
fifty and thirty oars were disembarked on the Bosporus shore ; arranged 
successively on rollers ; and drawn foiovard by the power of men and pulleys. 
1 wo guides or pilots w’ere stationed at the helm and the prow of each vessel ; 
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the sails were unfurled to the winds ; and the labour was cheered by song and 
aoclamatioD. In the courae of a single night, this Turkish fleet painfully 
climbed the hill, steered over the plain, and was launched from the declivity 
into the shallow waters of the harbour, far above the molestation of the 
deeper vessels of the Greeks. The real importance of this operation was 
ma^ified by the consternation and confidence which it inspired ; but the no- 
torious, unquestionable fact was displayed before the eyes, and is recorded 
by the pens, of the two iiiitions. A similar stratagem had been repeatedly 
{iractiscd by the ancients. 

As soon as Muhammed had occupied the upper harbour with a fleet and 
army, he constructed, in the narrowest part, a bridge or rather mole of 
fifty cubits in breadth, and one hundred in length ; it was formed of casks 
and hogsheads, joined with rafters linked with iron and covered with a 
solid floor. On tliLs floating battery he jdanted one of his largest cannon, 
while the fourscore galleys, with troops and scaling-ladders, approached 
the most accessible side, wliich bad formerly )>een stormed by the Latin 
conquerors. His vigilance prevented the approach of the Greek ships; their 
foremost galliots were sunk or taken; forty youths, the bravest of Italy and 
Greece, were inhumanly massacred at his command ; nor could the emperor s 
grief be assuaged by the just though cruel retaliation, of exposing from the 
walls the lieads of 200 Mussulman ea[)tivos. 

After a siege of forty days, the fate of Constantinople could no longer 
be averted. The diminutive garrison was exhausted by a double attack; 
the fortifications which bad stood for ages against hostile violence, were 
dismantled on all sides by the Ottoman cannon; many breaches were 
opened ; and near the gate of St. llomaniis, four towers Iwul been levelled 
with the ground. Foi- the payment of his feeble and mutinous troops, 
Constantine was compelled to despoil tlie clmrches, with the promise of a 
fourfold restitution ; and his sacrilege offered a new roi)roac]i to the enemies 
of the union. A spirit of discord impaired the remiuint of llic Christian 
strength ; the Genoese and Venetian auxiliaries asserted the pre-eminenec of 
their resi)celive service; and Justiniani and the grand duke, whose ambi- 
tion was not extinguished by the common dangei’, accused each other of 
treachery and cowardice. 

During the siege of Constantinople, the words of peace and capitulation 
had been sometimes pronounced; and sevexal embassies had ])assed between 
the camp and the city. The (jreek emperor was humbled by adversity ; and 
would have yielded to any terms compatible with religion and royalty. 
The Turkish saltan was desirous of sparing the blood of his soldiers ; still 
more desirous of securing for his OAvn use the Byzantine treasures ; and Ijc 
accomplished a sacred duty in presenting to the gahourB the choice of 
circumcision, of tribute, or of death. The avarice of Muhammed might 
have been satisfied with an annual sum of one hundred thousand ducats ; 
but his ambition grasped the capital of the East ; to the prince he ofl’ered a 
rich equivalent, to the jienple a free toleration, or a safe departure; but- 
after some fruitless treaty, he declared his resolution of finding either a 
throne, or a grave, untler the, walls of Constantinople. 

A sense of honour, and the fear of universal reproach, forbade PaheologuK 
to resign the city into the hands of the Ottomans; and he determined to 
abide the last extremities of war. Several days w*ere employed by the 
sultan in the preparations of the assault; and a respite was granted by 
liis favourite science of astrology, which had fixed on the 29th of May as the 
fortunate and fatal hour. On the evcuiiuj of the 27th he issued his final 
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orders. A croAvd of dervishes visited the tents, to instil the desire of 
martyrdom, and the assuranee of spending an inmiortul youth amidst tlie 
rivers and gardens of paradise and in t!ie embraces of the black-eyed 
virgins. Yet Muhammed principally trusted to the efficacy of temporal 
and visible rewards. A double pay was promised to the victorious troops ; 
“The city and the buildings,” said Muhammed, “are mine; but I resign to 
your valour the captives and tlie spoil, the treasures of gold and Ijeaiity ; 
be rich and be hai)py. Many are the provinces of rny empire: the intrepiil 
soldier who first ascends the walls of (Constantinople, shall l>c rewarded with 
the government of the fairest and most wealthy ; and my gratitude shall 
accumulate his honours and fortunes above the measure of his oivn hopes.'* 
Such various and potent motives diffused among the Turks a general 
ardour, regardless of life, and impatient for action; the camp re-echoed 
with the Moslem shouts of “God is God, there is hut one God, and 
Mohammed is the apostle of God ; ” and the sea and land, from Galata to 
the Seven Towti’s, were illuminated by the blaze of tlieir nocturnal fires. 

Far different was the state of the Christians ; who, ^\ illi loin! and impo- 
tent complaints, deplored the guilt, or the punishment, of tlieir sins. Tlie 
celestial iuuige of the virgin had been exposed in solemn i>roeession ; but 
tlieir divine patroness was deaf to their entreaties; they accused the ohsti- 
iiacy of the emperor for refusing a- timely surrcMnler ; antici|)ated the horrors 
of their fate ; and sighed for the repose and seeurily of Turkish servitude. 
The noblest of the (ireeks, and the bravest of the allies, were summoned to 
the jialace, to prepare them, on the evimiug of the twenty-eighth, for the 
duties and dangers of the general assault. 1'lie last spceeli of Paheologus 
was the funeral oration of the Komaii Einjiin^: he promised, he conjured, 
and he vainly attempted to infuse the liope ^^hich was extinguished in his 
own mind, lii this world all \vas comfortless and gloomy; and neither 
the Gospel nor the church have jiroposcid any conspicuous recompense to the 
heroes who fall in the service of their country. But tlie example of 
their prince, and the confinement of a siege, had armed these warriors with 
the courage of despair ; and the pathetic scene is described l>y the feelings of 
the historian Phrantzes,/ who w'as himself present at tliis mournful assembly. 
'I'hey wept, they embraced ; regardless of their families and fortunes, they 
devoted their lives ; and each commander, departing to his station, main- 
tained all night a vigilant and anxious watch on the rampart. The emperor, 
and some faithful companions, entered the dome of St. Sophia, which in a 
few hours was to bo converted into a mosque, and devoutly received, with 
tears and prayers, the sacrament of the holy communion. He reposed some 
moments in the palace, which resounded with cries and lamentations ; solic- 
ited the pardon of all whom he might have injured ; and mounted on horse- 
back to visit the guards, and explore the motions of the enemy. The distress 
and fall of the last Constantine are more glorious than the long prosperity 
of the Byzantine ctesars. 


THE FINAL ASSAULT 

In the confusion of darkness, an assault may sometimes succeed ; but 
in this great and general attack, the military judgment and astrological 
knowledge of Muhammed advised him to expect the morning, the memorable 
29th of May, in the fourteen hundred and fifty-third year of the Christian 
®ra. The preceding night had been strenuously employed. Under pain of 
death, silence was enjoined ; but the ph 3 '’sical laws of motion and sound are 
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not obedient to discipline or fear ; each individual might suppress his voice 
and measure his footsteps ; but the march and labour of thousands must in- 
evitably produce a strange confusion of dissonant clamours, which reached the 
ears of tho watchmen of the towers. At daybreak, without the customary 
signal of the morning gun, the Turks assaulted the city by sea and land ; and 
the similitude of a twined or twisted thread has been applied to the closeness 
and continuity of their line of attack. 

Tho foremost rajiks consisted of the refuse of the liost, a voluntary 
crowd, wlio fought without order or command ; of tlie feebleness of age 
or childJiood, of i)easants and vagrants, and of all wlio had joined tlie camp 
in tlie blind hope of plunder and martyrdom. I'lie common impulse drove 
them onwards to tlie wall : the most audacious to climb were instantly pre- 
cipitated ; and not a dart, not a bullet, of the Christians was idly wasted on 
the accumulated throng. Hut tlicir strength and ammunition were exhausted 
in tliis laborious deftmee ; the ditch was tilled with the bodies of the slain ; 
they sujiportod the footsteps of their companions; and of this devoted van- 
guard, the death “was more serviceable than the life. 

Under tlieir respective paslias and sanjaks, the troops of Anatolia and 
Romiiniji wcie successively led to the charge; their progress was various 
and doubtful ; but, after a eoiitlict of two liours, tlie Greeks still maintained 
and ini])roved their advantage. In that fatal moment^ the janizaries arose, 
fresh, vigorous, and invincible. The sultan himself on horseback, with an 
iron mace in liis hand, was tJie spectator and judge of their valour; he was 
surrounded by ten tliousaiul of his domestic troops, whom he reserved for 
the decisive occasion ; and the tide of battle was directed and imjiolled by 
his voice and eye. His numerous ministers of justice were posted behind 
the line, to urge, to restrain, and to jiunisli ; and if danger was in the front, 
shame and inevitable death were in the rear of the fugitives. The cries of 
fear and of pain were drowned in the martial music of drums, trumpets, 
and attaballs ; and experience has ]>roved that the mechanical operation of 
sounds, by quickening the circulation of the blood and spirits, will act on 
tho human machine more forcibly than llie eloquence of reason and honour. 
From the lines, the galleys, and the bridge, the Ottoman artillery thundered 
on all sides ; and the camp and city, the Greeks and the 'I'urks, were involved 
in a cloud of smoke, wliich could only be dispelled by the linal deliverance or 
destruction of the Roman Kinpire. • 

The immediate loss of Constantinople may be ascribed to the bullet, or 
arrow, which pierced the gauntlet of John Justiniaiii. The sight of his 
blood, and the exquisite pain, appalled the courage of the chief, whose arms 
and counsels wei’c the firmest rampart of the city. As he withdrew from his 
station ill quest of a surgeon, his flight was perceived and stopped by the in- 
defatigable emperor : “ Your wound,” explained Palseologus, “ is slight ; the 
danger is pressing ; your presence is necessary; and whither will you retire ? ” 
“1 will retire,” said the trembling Genoese, “by the same road which God 
has opened to the Turks ; ” and at these words he hastily passed through one 
of the breaches of the inner wall. By this pusillanimous act, he stained the 
honours of a military life ; and the few days which he survived in Galata, 
or the isle of Chios, were embittered by his own and the public reproach.^ 

1 Justinlaul is defeuded by Fiulayc on apparently good, grounds. He demanded additional 
guns for the defence of the great breach ; these were refused by the grand duke Kotaras, who 
had Uie^ofllcial control over the artillery, and Constantine was obliged to exert all his authority 
to prevent the two generals coming to blows. Justiniani's wound must have disabled him ; 
he retired to his ship to have it dressed and it was found to be mortal. Ills dialogue with Constan- 
tine, Finlay says, ** is evidently a rhetorical invention.*' 
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His example was imitated by the greatest part of the Latin auxiliaries ; and 
the defence began to slacken when the attack was pressed Avith redoubled 
vigour. The number of the Ottomans was fifty, perhaps a hundred, times 
superior to that of the Christians ; the double walls were reduced by the 
cannon to a heap of ruins ; in a circuit of several miles, some places must be 
found more easy of access, oi* 
more feebly guarded ; and if 
tlie besiegers could penetrate 
in a single point, tlie whole 
city was irrecoverably lost. 

The first who deserved tlie 
sultan’s reward was Hassan 
the janizary, of gigantic stat- 
ure and strength. With his 
scimitar iii one liand, and ))))^ 



his buckler in the other, he < 
ascended tlie outAvard fortifi- 
cation ; of the thirty janiza- ( 
ries Avho wore emulous of his 
valour, eighteen perished in 
the bold adventure. Hassan 
and his twelve companions had 
reached the summit ; the giant Kiftkkmh CKNii.Ky cannon 

was precipitated from the ram- ^ Afi«r dc MoMtfa««oio 

part ; he rose on one knee, and 

Avas again oppressed by a shower of darts and stones. Hut his success had 
proved that the achicA^eincnt was possible ; the walls and toAvers were instantly 
covered Avith a swarm of Turks ; and tlie Greeks, now driven from the vantage 
ground, were overAvhelmed by increasing multitudes. 

Amidst these multitudes, the emperor, who accomplished all the duties 
of a general and a soldier, was long seen, and finally lost. The nobles, who 
fought round his person sustained, till their last breath, the honourable 
names of Palueologus and Cantacuzenus ; his mournful exclamation was 
heard, “ Cannot there be found a Christian to cut off my head ? ” and his 
last fear Avas that of falling alive into the hands of the infidels. The pru- 
dent despair of Constantine cast away the purple ; amidst the tumult he 
fell by an unknoAvn hand, and his body was buried under a mountain of 
the slain. 


.After his death, resistance and order AA^ere no more ; the Greeks fled 
towards the city ; and many Avere pressed and stifled in the narrow pass of 
the gate of St. Romanus. The victorious Turks rushed through the breaches 
of the inner wall ; and as they advanced into the streets they were soon 
joined by their brethren, who had forced the gate Phenar on the side of the 
harbour. In the first heat of the pursuit, about two thousand Christians 
Avere put to the SAvord ; but avarice soon prevailed over cruelty ; and the 
victors acknowledged that they should immediately have given quarter, if 
the valour of the emperor and his chosen bands had not prepared them for* a 
similar opposition in every part of the capital. 

It was thus, after a siege of fifty-three days, that Constantinople, which 
had defied the power of Chosroes, the chagan, and the caliphs, was irretriev- 
ably subdued by the arms of Muhammed II. Her empire only had been 
subverted by the Latins ; her religion was trampled in the dust by the 
Moslem conquerors. 
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THE SACK OF CONSTANTINOPLE 

On the assurance of the public calamity, the houses and convents were 
instantly deserted; and the trembling inhabitants flocked together in the 
streets, like a lierd of timid animals, as if accumulated weakness could be 
productive of strengtli, or in the vain hope, that, amid the crowd, each indi- 
vidual iniglit be safe and invisible. From every part of the capital they 
flowed into the churcli of St. Sophia; in the space of an hour, the 8anctuar3% 
the choir, the nave, the upper and lower galleries, were filled with the mul- 
titudes of fatliers and husbands, of women and children, of priests, monks, 
and religious virgins; the doors were barred on the inside, and they sought 
protection from the sacred dome, which they had so lately abhorred as a pro- 
fane and polluted edifice. Their confidence was founded on the prophecy 
of an enthusiast or impostor, that one day the Turks would enter Constanti- 
nople, and pursue the Romans as far as the column of Constantine, in the 
square before St. Sophia ; but that this would be the term of their calami- 
ties ; that an angel would descend from lieaven, with a sword in his liand, 
and would deliver the empire, with that cehjstial weapon, to a imor man 
seated at the foot of the column. “Take this sword,” would he say, “and 
avenge the people of the Lord.” At these animating words the Turks would 
instantly fly, and the victorious Romans would drive them from the West, and 
from all Anatolia, as far as the frontiers of Persia. It is on this occasion, that 
Ducas,^ with some fancy and much truth, upbraids the discord and obstinacy 
of the Greeks. “Had that angel appeared,” exclaims the historian, “had 
he offered to exterminate your foes if you would consent to the union of the 
church, even then, in that fatal moment, you would have rejected your 
safety, or have deceived your God.” 

While they expected the descent of the tardy angel, the doors were 
broken with axes ; and, as the Turks encountered no resistance, their blood- 
less hands were emplo3’ed in selecting and securing the multitude of their 
prisoners. Youth, beauty, and the appearance of wealth attracted their 
choice ; and the right of property was decided among themselves by a prior 
seizure, by personal strength, and b}" the authority of command. In the 
space of an hour, the male captives were bound with cords, the females with 
their veils and girdles. The senators were linked with their slaves; the 
prelates tvith the porters of the church; and young men of a plebeian chiss 
with noble maids, whose faces had been invisible to the sun and their nearest 
kindred. In this common captivity the ranks of socict}’’ \vere confounded ; 
the ties of nature were cut asunder : and the inexorable soldier was careless 
of the father's groans, tlie tears of the mother, and the lamentations of the 
children. The loudest in their wailings were the nuns, who were torn from 
the altar with naked bosoms, outstretched hands, and dishevelled hair ; and 
we should piousl^*^ believe that few could be tempted to prefer the vigils of 
the harem to those of the monasteiy. 

Of these unfortunate Greeks, of tliese domestic animals, ■whole strings 
were rudely driven through the streets ; and as the conquerors "were eager 
to return for more prey, their trembling pace was quickened with menaces 
and blows. At the same hour, a similar rapine was exercised in all the 
churches and monasteries, in all the palaces and habitations of the capital ; 
nor could any place, however sacred or sequestered, protect the persons or 
the property of the Greeks. Above sixty thousand of this devoted people 
were transported from the city to the camp and fleet ; exchanged or sold, 
according to the caprice or interest of their masters, and dispersed in remote 
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servitude through the provinces of the Ottoman Empire. Among these we 
may notice some remarkable characters. The historian Phrantzes, first 
chamberlain and principal secretary, was involved, with his family, in the 
common lot. After suftering, for months, the hardships of slaver}', lie recov> 
ered his freedom ; in the ensuing winter he ventured to Hadrianopolis, and 
ransomed his wife from the mtr bashif or master of horse ; but his two chil- 
dren, in the flower of youth and beauty, bad been seized for the use of Mu- 
hammed himself. The daughter of Phrantzes died in the seraglio, perhaps 
a virgin ; his son, in the fifteenth year of his age, preferred death to ijifamy, 
and was stabbed by the hand of the royal lover. 

The pride or cruelty of Muhammed would have been most sensibly grati- 
fied by the capture of a Roman legate; but the dexterity of Cardinal Isidore 
eluded the search, and he escaped from Galata in a plebeian habit. The 
chain and entrance of the outward harbour was still occupied by tlie Italian 
ships of merchandise and war. They had signalised their valour iu the 
siege; they embraced the moment of retreat, while the Turkish mariners 
were dissipated in the pillage of the city. When they hoist^jd sail, the 
beach was covered with a suppliant and lamentable crowd ; but the means 
of transportation were scanty; the Venetians and Genoese selected their 
countrymen ; and, notwithstanding the fairest promises of the sultan, the 
inhabitants of Galata evacuated their houses, and embarked with tlieir most 
precious effects. 

In the fall and the sack of great cities, an iiistoriaii is condemned to 
repeat the tale of uniform calamity ; the sfiine effc(;ts must be produced by 
the same passions; and when those passions may be indulged without con- 
trol, small, alas! is the difference between civilised and savage man. Amidst 
the vague exclamations of bigotry and hatred, the Turks are not accused of 
a wanton or immoderate effusion of Christian blood ; but according to their 
maxims (the maxims of antiquity) the lives of the vanquished were for- 
feited ; and the legitimate reward of the conqueror was derived from the 
service, the sale, or the ransom of his captives o£ both sexes. The wealth 
of Constantinople had been granted by the sultan to his victorious troops ; 
and the rapine of an hour is more productive than the industry of years. 
Rut as no regular division was attempted of the spoil, the respective shares 
were not determined by merit ; and the rewards of valour w'ere stolen away 
by the followers of the camp, wt^o liad declined the toil and danger of the 
battle. The narrative of their depredations could not afford either amuse- 
ment or instruction ; the total amount, in the last poverty of the empire, has 
been valued at four millions of ducats ; and of this sum, a small part was the 
property of the Venetians, the Genoese, the Florentines, and the merchants 
of Ancona. Of these foreigners, the stock "was improved in quick and per- 
petual circulation ; but the riches of the Greeks were displayed in idle osten- 
tation, or deeply buried in treasures of ingots and old coin, lest it should be 
demanded at their hands for the defence of their country. 

The profanation and plunder of the monasteries and churches excited 
the most tragic complaints. The dome of St. Sophia itself, the earthly 
heaven, the second firmament, the vehicle of the cherubim, the throne of the 
glory of God, was despoiled of the oblations of ages; and the gold and 
silver, the pearls and jewels, the vases and sacerdotal ornaments, were most 
wickedly converted to the service of mankind. After the divine images had 
been stripped of all • that could be valuable to a profane eye, the canvas, or 
the wood, was tom, or broken, or burned, or ti*od under foot, or applied, in the 
stables or the kitchen, to the vilest uses. 

H. W. — VOL, VII. 2 a 
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The example of sacrilege was imitated, however, from the Latin con- 
querors of Constantinople ; and the treatment whiclr Christ, the Virgin, and 
&e saints had sustained from the guilty Catholic, might be inflicted by the 
sealous Mussulman on tlie monuments of idolatry. Perhaps instead of join- 
ing the public clamour, a philosopher will observe .that in the decline of the 
arts the workmanship could not be more valuable than the work, and that a 
fresh supply of visions and miracles would speedily be renewed by the craft 
of the priest and the credulity of the people. He will more seriously de- 
plore tlie loss of the lly/antine libraries, which were destroyed or scattered 
in the general confusion ; 120,000 manuscripts are said to have disappeared; 
ten volumes might be purchased for a sijigle ducat ; and the same igno- 
minious price, too high perhaps for a shelf of theology, included the whole 
works of Aristotle and Homer, the noblest productions of the science and 
literature of anci(;iit (i recce. We may reflect, with pleasure, that an 
inestimable portion of our classic treasures was safely deposited in Italy ; 
and that the mechanics of a (lermaii town had invented an art which derides 
the havoc of time and barl)ariHm. 

From the first hour of the memorable 20th of May, disorder and rapine 
prevailed in C-onstantinoiihN till the eighth hour of the same day; when the 
sultan himself passed in triumph tlirough the gate of St. Komanus. He 
was attended by his vizij’s, j»ashas, and guards, each of whom (says a Byzan- 
tine historian) was robust as Hercules, dexterous as Apollo, and equal in 
battle to any ten of the i*a.ce of ordinary mortals. The conrpjcror gazed with 
satisfaction and wonder on the strange, though sjdendid a])pearance of the 
domes and jialaees, so dissimilar from the style of oriental architecture. In 
the Hi]>podrome, or atmeidan^ his eye w'as attracted by the twisted column of 
the three serj^eiits ; and, as a trial of his strength, he shattered with his iron 
mace, or battle-axe, the under-jaw of one of these monsters, •which in tlie 
eyes of the Turks W(?re the idols or talismans of the city. 

At the principal door of St. Sophia, he alighted from his horse, and 
entered the dome; and such was his jealous regard for that monument of his 
glor3% that on observing a zealous Mu.ssulman in the act of breaking the 
marble pavement, he admonished him, with his scimitar, that if the spoil and 
captives w'cre grante<l to the soldier.s, the public and private buildings had 
been reserved for the prince. By his command the metropolis of the Eastern 
church was transformed into a mosque; tlje rich and portable instruments 
of superstition had been removed ; the crosses were thro'wn down ; and the 
walls, whiidi wcj-c covered Avith images and mosaics, were washed and puri- 
fied, and restored to a state of naked simplicity. 

On the day, oi- on the ensuing Friday, the muezzin or crier, ascended 
the most lofty turret, and proclaimed the ezaiu or imblio invitation in the 
name of God and his ]jro])het ; the imam preached ; and Muhainmed II per- 
formed the namaz of prayer and thank.sgiving on the great altar, where the 
Christian mysteries liad so lately been celebrated before the last of the 
csBsars. From St. Sopliin lie proceeded to the august but desolate mansion 
of a hundred successors of the great Constantine ; but wliich, in a few hours, 
had been stripped of the pomp of royalty. A melanolioly reflection on the 
vicissitudes of human greatness forced itself on iiis mind' ; and he repeated 
an elegant distich of Persian poetry : “ The spider hath woven his web in 
the imperial palace ; and the owl liath sung her watch-song on the towers 
of Afrasiab.” 

Yet his mind was not satisfied; nor did the victory seem complete, till he 
was informed of the fate of Constantine — wdiether he had escaped, or been 
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made prisoner, or had ftdlen in the battle. Two janizaries claimed the hon- 
our and reward of his dwth ; the body, under a heap of slain, was discovered 
by the golden eagles embroidered on his shoes ; tlie Greeks acknowledged 
with tears the head of their late emperor ; and, after exposing the bloody 
trophy, Muhammed bestowed on his rival the honours of a decent funeral. 
Clemency was extended to the principal officers of state, of whom several 
were ransomed at his expense ; and during some days he declared himself 
the friend and father of the vanquished people. But the scene was soon 
changed ; and before his departure the Hippodrome streamed wuth the blood 
of his noblest captives. His perfidious cruelty is execrated by the Chris- 
tians ; they adorn with the colours of heroic niartyrdoni the execution of the 
grand duke and his two sons ; and his death is ascribed to the generous 
refusal of delivering his children to the tyrant’s lust. Yet a Byzantine his- 
torian has dropped an unguarded word of conspiracy, deliverance, and Italian 
succour ; such treason may be glorious, but the rel)el who bravely ventures, 
has justly forfeited liis life ; nor should we blame a conqueror For destroy- 
ing the enemies whom he can no longer trust. On the 18tb of June the 
victorious sultan returned to Hadrianopolis ; and smiled at the base and hol- 
low embassies of the Christian princes, who viewed their appn>aching ruin in 
the fall of the Eastern Empire. 

Constantinople had been left naked and desolate, without a }irince or a 
}.)eople. But she could not be despoiled of the incomparable situation which 
marks her for the metropolis of a great empire ; and the getiius of the jdace 
will ever triumph over the accidents of time and fortune. Brusaand Hadri- 
anopolis, the ancient seals of the Ottomans, sank into ])vovincial towns ; and 
Muhammed established his own resid<‘nce, and that, of his suct^essors, on the 
same commanding spot which had been chosen by (’onsUintine. The fortifi- 
cations of Galata, which might afford a shelter to the I.atins, were prudently 
destroyed ; but the damagti of the Turkisli cannon was soon rej)aired. As 
the entire property of the soil and buildings, wliether public or private, or 
profane or sacred, was now transferred to the conqueror, he first separated a 
spac.e of eiglit furlongs from the point of the triangle for the establishment 
of his seraglio or palace. In tluj new cliaracter of a mosque, the cathedral 
of St. Sophia was endowed with an ample revenue, crowned with lofty mina- 
rets, and surrounded with groves and fountains, for the devotion and refresh- 
ment of tlie Moslems. The sayie model was imitated in the jami or royal 
mosques ; and the first of these were built, by Muhammed himself, on the ruins 
of the church of the holy apostles and the tombs of the Greek emperors. 

.Constantinople no huigcr appertains to the Roman historian ; nor shall 
we enumerate the civil and religious edifices iJiat were profaned or erected 
by its Turkish masters ; the population was speedily renewed ; and before 
the end of September, five thousand families of Anatolia and Romania had 
obeyed the royal mandate, which enjoined them, under pain of death, to 
occupy their new habitations in the capital. The throne of Muhammed was 
guarded by the numbers and fidelity of his Moslem subjects ; but his rational 
policy aspired to collect the remnant of the Greeks ; ainl they returned in 
crowds as soon as they were assured of their lives, their liberties, and the 
free exercise of their religion. In the election and investiture of a patriarch, 
the ceremonial of the Byzantine court was revived and imitated. With a 
mixture of satisfaction and horror, they beheld the sultan on his throne; 
who delivered into tlie hands of Gennadius the crosier or pastoral staff, the 
symbol of his ecclesiastical office ; who conducted the patriarch to the gate 
of the seraglio, presented him with a horse richly caparisoned, and directed 
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the vizirs and pashas to lead him to the palace which had been allotted for 
his residence. The churches of Constantinople were shared between the two 
religions , their limits were marked ; and, tUl it was infringed by Selim, the 
grandson of Muhammcd, the Greeks enjoyed above sixty years the benefit of 
this equal partition.^ 


END OF THE COMNENI AND PALA20L0GI 

The final extinction of the last two dynasties which have reigned in Con- 
stantinople terminates the decline and fall of the Roman Empire in the East, 
riie despots of the Morea,® Demetrius and Thomas, the two surviving brothers 
of the name of Palaeologus, were astonished by the death of the emperor 
Constantine, and the ruin of the monarchy. Hopeless of defence, they pre- 
pared, with the noble Greeks who adhered to their fortune, to seek a refuge 
in Italy, beyond the reach of the Ottoman thunder. Their first apprehen- 
sions were dispelled by the victorious sultan, wlio contented himself with a 
tribute of twelve thousand ducats; and while his ambition explored the 
continent and the islands in search of prey, he indulged the Morea in a 
respite of seven years. But this respite was a period of grief, discord, and 
misery. The hexamilion, the rampart of the isthmus, so often raised and so 
often subverted, could not long be defended by three hundred Italian 
archers; the keys of Corinth were seized by the Turks; they returned 
from their summer excursions with a train of captives and spoil ; and 
the complaints of the injured Greeks were heard with indifference and 
disdain. The Albanians, a vagrant tribe of shepherds and robbers, filled 
the peninsula with rapine and murder; the two despots implored the dan- 
gerous and humiliating aid of a neighbouring pasha ; and when he had 
quelled the revolt, his lessons inculcated the rule of their future conduct. 

Neither the ties of blood, nor the oaths which they repeatedly pledged 
in the communion and before the altar, nor the stronger pressure of neces- 
sity, could reconcile or suspend tlnur domestic quarrels. They ravaged each 
other’s patrimony with fire and sword ; the alms and succours of the West 
were consumed in civil ho.stilily ; and their power was only exerted in 
savage and arbitrary executions. The distress and revenge of the weaker 
rival invoked their su[)reme lord ; and, in« the season of maturity and ?‘e- 
venge, Muhainined declared himself the friend of Demetrius, and marched 
into the Morea with an irresistible force. When he had taken possession 
of Sparta, “You are too weak,” sjiid the sultan, “to control this turbulent 
province ; I will take your daughter to my bed ; and you shall pass the 
remainder of your life in security and honour.” 

Demetrius sighed and obe3'ed; surrendered his daughter and his castles; 
followed to Hadrianopolis his sovereign and son, and received for his own main- 

n With regard to the meaning of tlio “ fall'’ of Constantinople and the hope of its rise, it 
may be well to quote the theory of the Russophilc liLstorian, Gelzer»: “The month of May, 1463, 
had dragged the Dyzantine Empire lliially to its grave. The Greek supremacy had long been a 
thing of the past ; the hollow phantom of it was now to vanish away. But Byzantium has found 
a mighty heir. The czar of Russia took a princess of the house of Palaeologus to wife ; the crown 
of Constantine Monnmaohus was placed on the head of the autocrat of all the Russias in the 
Kremlin. The Russian Empire is tie facto the sequel to the Byzantine. And if ever St. Sophia 
is to be restored to the true faith, and Asia Minor delivered from the hideous misrule of the Turk, 
it can only come to pass through the agency of the czar of Russia. None but the czar of Rus- 
sia, ‘tl le defender of the orthodox faith,’ and inspired with a sense of the obligations involved in 
bie great oflSce, can become emperor of Constantinople.”] 

[< The modem name for the Peloponnesus.] 
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tenance, and that of his followers, a city in Thrace, and the adjacent isles of 
Imbros, Lemnos, and Samothrace. He was joined the next year by a com- 
panion of misfortune, the last of the Oomnenian race, who, after the taking? 
of Constantinople by the Latins, had founded a new einx>ire on the coast 
of the Black Sea. In the progress of his Anatolian conquests Muliammed 
invested with a fleet and army the capital of David, who presumed to style 
himself emperor of Trebizond ; and the negotiation was comprised in a short 
and peremptory question, “Will you secure your life and treasures by resign- 
ing your kingdom ; or would you rather forfeit your kingdom, your treasures, 
and your life ? ” The feeble Comnenus was subdued by his own fears, and 
the example of a Mussulman neighbour, the prince of Sinope ; who, on a 
similar summons, had yielded a fortified city witii four hundred cannon and 
ten or twelve thousand soldiers. The capitulation of Trebizond was faith- 
fully performed ; and the emperor with liis family was transported to a 
castle in Romania; but on a slight suspicion of corresponding with the 
Persian king, David and the whole Cuinnenian race were sacrificed to the 
jealousy or avarice of the conqueror. 

Nor could tlie name of father long protect the unfortunate Demetrius 
from exile and confiscation ; his abject submission moved the pity and con- 
tempt of tlie sultan ; liis followers were transplanted to Constantinople ; 
and his poverty was alleviated by a pension of fifty thousand aspers, till a 
monastic habit and a tardy death released Paheologus from an earthly mas- 
ter, It is not easy to pronounces wliether the servitude of Demetrius/or the 
exile of his brother Thomas, be the most inglorious. On the conquest of 
the Morea, the despot escaped to C’orfii, and from thenco to Italy, with some 
naked adherents ; his name, his sufferings, and the head of the apostle St. 
Andrew entitled him to the hospitality of the Vatican; and his misery was 
j)rolonged by a pension of six thousand ducats from the pope and cardinals, 
ilis two sons, Andrew and Manuel, were educated in Italy; but the eldest, 
coiitemptiblo to his enemies and burdensome to his friends, was degraded by 
the baseness of his life and marriage. A title was his sole inheritance ; and 
that inheritance he successively sold to the kings of France and Aragon. 
During his transient prosperity, Charles VIII was ambitious of joining the 
empire of the East with the kingdom of Naples; in a public festival, ho 
assumed the appellation and the purple of augustus ; the (t reeks rejoiced, and 
the Ottoman already trembled kt the approach of the French chivalry. 
Manuel Palieologus, the second son, was tempted to revisit his native coun- 
try ; his return might be grateful, and could not be dangerous, to the Porte; 
he was maintained at Constantinople in safety and ease ; and an honourable 
train of Christians and Moslems attended him to the grave. If there be 
some animals of so generous a nature that they rtduse to propagate in a 
domestic state, the last of the imperial race must be ascribed to an inferior 
kind ; he accepted from the sultan’s liberality two beautiful females ; and 
his surviving son was lost in the habit and religion of a Turkish slave. 

The importance of Constantinople was felt and magnified in its loss; 
ihe pontificate of Nicholas V, however peaceful and prosperous, was dis- 
honoured by the fall of the Eastern Empire ; and the grief and terror of the 
Latins revived, or seemed to revive, the old enthusiasm of the Crusades. 
Had the union of the Christians corresponded with their bravery ; had every 
country, from Sweden to Naples, supplied a just proportion of cavalry and 
infantry, of men and money, it is indeed probable that Constantinople would 
kave been delivered, and that the Turks might have been chased beyond the 
Hellespont or the Euphrates. But the secretary of the emperor, who com- 
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poued every epistle, and attended every meeting, ^neae Sylvius, a statesmau 
and orator, describes from his own experience the repugnant state and spirit 
of Christendom. “ It is a body,” says he, “ without a head ; a republic with- 
out laws or magistrates. The pope and the emperor may shine as lofty titles, 
as splendid images ; but they are unable to command, and none are willing 
to obey ; every state has a separate prince, and every prince has a separate 
interest. What eloquence could unite so many discordant and hostile powers 
under the same standard ? Could tliey be assembled in anns, wlio w^ould 
dare to assume the office of general? What order could be maintained — 
what military discipline ? Who would undertake to feed such an enormous 
multitude ? Who would understand their various languages, or direct their 
stranger and incompatible manners? What mortal could reconcile the 
English with the French, Genoa with Aragon, the Germans with the natives 
of Hungary and lioheinia? If a small number enlisted in the holy war, 
they must be overthrown by the infidels ; if many, by their own weight and 
confusion.” 

Yet tlie same A2neas, when he was raised to the pajjal throne, under 
the name of l^ius II, devoted his life to the prosecution of the I'urkish 
War. In the council of Mantua, he excited some sparks of a false or feeble 
enthusiasm; but \vhen the pontiff a])peared at Ancona, to eml)ark in person 
with the troops, engagements vanisiied in excuses; a precise day was ad- 
journed to an indefinite term; and his effective army consisted of some 
German pilgrims, wliom he was obliged to disband with indulgences and 
alms. 

Regardless of futurity, his successors and the powers of Italy were in- 
volved in the schemes of present and domestic ambition ; and the distance 
or proximity of each object determined, in tlieir eyes, its apparent magni- 
tude. A more enlarged view of their interest would have taught them to 
maintain a defensive and naval war against the common enemy; and the 
support of Scaiiderbeg (Iskander Ih;y) and his brave Albanians might have 
prevented tlie subsecjiient invasion of the king<lom of Naples. The siege and 
sack of Otranto by the Turks diffused a general consternation; and Pope 
Sixtus was i)re])aring to fly beyond tlie Alj)s, wlieii the storm was instantly 
dispelled by tlie death of Muhammed II, in the fifty-first year of his age. 
His lofty genius aspired to the conque.st of Italy: he w'as possessed of a 
strong city and a capacious harbour; and Ihe same reign might have been 
decorated with the trophies of the now and the ancient Kome.<2 
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INTRODUCTION 


HISTORY IN OUTLINE OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE 

A PRELIMINARY SURVEY COMPRISING A CURSORY VIEW OP THE SWEEP 
OF EVENTS AND A TABLE OP CHRONOLOGY 

Having followed the fortunes of the Later Roman Empire in the East 
to the final collapse, we return now to the ancient seat of the Roman Empire, 
where we are to witness a process at once of disintef^ration and of develop- 
ment — disiutepralion of the old Roman infiiience, development of civilisation 
and power in the new peoples of tlie north. Our caption “Later Roman 
Empire in the West’’ or “Western Empire” must be understood as apply- 
ing rather loosely to the peoples now under consideration. We have already 
(in Vol. VI) witnessed the overthrow of Rome by the Goths and the deposi- 
tion of the last legitimate emperor of the old Roman line. It has been urged, 
however, that no really critical alteration in the sweep of world-historic 
events attended this change. 

The fall of Rome marks a convenient epoch in the retrospective view of 
the historian ; it was scarcely an event that could greatly have impressed 
contemporary witnesses. Odoaccr acknowledged tlie authority of Zeno, 
emperor of the West, and wheij Odoacer himself was assailed and overthrown 
by Theodoric, the latter acted under the influence and authority of the same 
emperor. And for some centuries the rulers of Italy regarded themselves 
either as representatives or opponents of the Roman Empire. The Goths, 
the Lombards, and the Franks in turn invaded Italy and came to dominate 
her affairs. Yet in theory the Western Empire was still the Roman Empire 
— though Rome herself had long since fallen from her old time position as 
capital. It will be recalled that as early as the time of Diocletian the seat 
of government for the Western division of the empire was transferred to 
Mediolanum (Milan), and that, at a later day, Honorius made Ravenna his 
coital. Still the traditional glory of old Rome could not be altogether 
effaced, and as time went on the ancient city came once more to be regarded 
as the centre of Italian influence. It was in Rome that Charlemagne was 
crowned as emperor of the West in the year 800 , and his successors repaired 
to the same ancient capital to receive the imperial dignity for some centuries 
afterward. 

Meantime the real centre of world influence in the West had been smit- 
ing to the north. The true capital of the empire of Charlemagne was Aachen 
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(Aix la Cliapelle). The land of his nativity and tlie iseat of his chief activ- 
itioB lay to the north of tlic Alps. In a word, notwithstanding the retention 
of the old name, the Rojiian emperor of the West was ruler over a principal- 
ity that differed radically from the old Roman principality. There was no 
longer any life in the Latin race. Its time of decadence had come. All 
hope for progress and development, all ]n-osi)ect of new world influences, 
lay with the peoples of the north — pi?o])les of wonderful capacities, whose 
greatest traits could only hope to he develoi)ed after many generations 
of civilisation. A harl)arian rnc(‘ cannot attain at once to all the fruits of 
higher culture. Just as in Hit* itarly day the (ireck and Roman worked 
their way slowly up to the high plane of world liistorical influence through 
many pre-historio g(.*ne rations, so these new races of the north must be given 
time for development before tlicy could hope to rival in the fruits of their 
civilisation the works of the old tmipires of Ihc south. They were to make 
progress rapidly, partly btjcause they had th(.‘ old civilisation as a model 
after whicli to build ; but it was m»t to be ex])ta'.tcd that even this aid would 
enable them to cross the chasm betwiaai l):irl)arism and liigher civilisation at 
a bound. 

In point of fact, they required some centuries for this develojmicul. And 
since during this time the old civilisation at the Si)iilh had ceased to l)c pro- 
ductive, these centuries are known to ])nst(*rity as the Dark Ages. Never- 
theless, there are lien? and tlKjre rays of liglit iji the ghxmi. At its worst 
the Western world did not r(‘ced(; into utter barbarism, tiiough it certainly 
sank far back from the int(fllectual level of the? earlier day. E’ortui lately, 
scholarship sufliced to ])ro(luce rcconls that t?nahle us to form as cumjdete a 
picture of the life and devclojjiiient of the jjcriod as nci‘d lx*. <lesired. Follow- 
ing <mr custom wc shall lirst outline the swiu'p of events in chronological 
epitome before turning to the detailed narrative. 


FROM THE STimilNG OF 'I’lIE HONS TO THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
VISTdOTIITC KINGDOM (:I75-415 a.d.) 

The iiitr\isi<iii of the barbaric tribes from tlx* north into the Roman Empire is one of 
the maiin'Vfiits of world hisUn-y. The dozen or so Indo-Gerniauic ih>o])1(?s seUlcd 
bct.wfcii the Volga and tlx; Hhiue, togxthor with the Huns, a ra(^o helieved to be of 
Mongolian origin, are chiotly eoncerixul in this movement. It begins U)wards the 
eiidof the fourth century a.o., when the lluiis j^*id tlx? Alaiii invade the territoiy of 
the Oslrtigolhs in southern Russia. 'Pho hitter uiiito with their invaders and proceed 
against the Visigoths in ea.stern Hungary and Hujuania. The Christian element of 
A.i>. tlie V^isigoths, owing to <li.siMitxs wiih the Romiins, advances to the west. 

378 The im])erLal fon-es oppose, them at. IIa«lrianopolis. The emperor Valens is slain. 

382 His .suecessijr 'riie-odosiius makes ikwm* with them fur pay and lauds. 

396 Alario the Visigoth chieftain, not receiving his ])aY froin Arcadius, mai-ches into the 
Felopoiniesiis, ravaging as he go(\s. Stilicho o]>poses but allows him to escape. 
Alaric installed as dux in xasteni Illynciim. 

403 Alaric returns to Illyricum after an uiisnecessful attempt to invade. Italy. 

405-6 Defeat of Radagaisus and his German hands who have invaded Italy. Tlie 
Vandals, Suevi, and Alani .leave the Danube, advance to the Rhine, are driven olT 
by the Gauls, and 

409 settle in Spain (see Visigothic king<lom). Meanwhile, the Salic Franks are leaving 

the Rhine delta and .settling in northern Gaul (sea? Merovingian kings) and the 
Burgundians on the middle Rhine (.see kingdom of Burgundy). 

410 Alaric on his second invasion captures Home and .sacks it. Deatli of Alaric. 

411 Atawulf, brother of Alaric’s wife, leads the A^isigoths into Gaul. He takes with him 

Honorius’ sister, a ho.stage, and marries her (414). 

415 Hard-pressed by the Romans Atawulf goes to Spain and conquers Barcelona. Ho is 
muidered. Sigerlc succeeds him, reigning only a few days. Wallla succeeds. He 
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maJces a treaty of alliance with lloiioriue anti receivce t<>rritory in southern Gaul, 
under Roman supremacy, and the Visigothic kingdom of Tolosa [Tolosa (Toulouse) 
the capital] is foiiiidod. This alliance, the first sign of fusion uetween the Latin 
and German x^oplt^ may be said to mark the beginniny of the modem world. 

THE VJSIGOTHIC KINGDOM IN FRANCE AND SPAIN (415-711 A.n.) 

At the time of foundation of the Visigothic kingdom there exist two states established 
by the barbaric pnoples — the Stujvi and tVie Vandals, who, as we have seen, invaded 
and settled in Spain (lO!)). The 8uevi have six kings until they sirf> reduced by 
the Visigoths in 41)0. Oodigladua or Modlgiadua and his son Ounderic rnle the 
Vandals until 425, when Oenaeric, brother of Gunderic succeeds, in 420 Genseric, 
on invitation it is said of Roniface the Roman governor of Africa, leads the whole 
of hispeoph^ and a portion of the Alani to Carthage (see kingdom of the Vandais 
in Africa). 

415-418 Wallla as the ally of Rome wages war on the Vandals, Siicvi, and Alani in 
Spain. 

420 Theodoric I, son of Alaric, elected king on dcatli of Wallia. The Visigoths begin to 
free theniselvos from Rome. 

420 The Vandals leave for Africa. 

450 Defeat of the Romans by 'J’heodoric at Tolosa. Treaty of peace willi Avitns. 

451 The Romans and Visigoths nnite against Die invasioh of Attila, king of tlie Iluns, 

Defeat of Attila, at battle of Chfilous in which 'l'he<»(loric falls. His sou Torlsmond 
sn(!ceeds. 

452 'J'orisrnond killed by his broDier, Theodoric II. 

456 As the ally of Rome, TJieodoi’i(^ eriKsses into Spain and lU'arly ex'b'rnii nates Die Suevi 
in battle near Astorga. lie strengthens his own ]>()\ver ami makes no attempt to 
restore the conntry to Uoim*. 

460 Theodoric killed by liis brother Euric. 

461) Euric makes the Suevi tributary. 'I’lie Visigntlis bi'oom'* e()in]tl<.*tely judepeudent of 
Rome. Euric is a legislator as well as a warrior and ]mblishi!s a code of law's. 

484 Death of Kurie. His son Alaric II sn<*e(*o<ls. During liis n*ign the code /fretu'a- 
rium Alarirunaim is published. Founded on tin* 'I'lieodosian code, it impresses 
Homan institutions and ideas on Ihe whole peojtle. 

507 Death of Alaric in a battle with (‘lovis, Du*. Alei-ovingian king, at Voulon. Q’eaalrlo 
his natural son succeeds. 'Die OstnigoDis uniU* wiili the. Visigolhs and defeat the 
Merovingians at Arles. 'I'heodoric Die Great takes i>osse.ssii>n of most of the Visi- 
goDiic jHissessioiis in southern France. 

511 Amalaric, legitimate son of Alaric II, succeeds. He is grandson of Theodoric the 
Great, who rule.s his ri*alm for him. Tlie capital transfrrred from 4'olosa to Toledo. 
Amalaric marries daugliter of Clovis. 

526 Death of 'J'hcodoric the Great. The Ostro- and Visigot liie kingdoms become delinitely 
scijiarated. 

531 Death of Amalaric in a battib w'ith Merovingian Franks. Tbeudea succeeds. 

542 The.udes repels a Frankish invasion of Spain. 

518 Theudiaela .succeeds ^I'liemles. 

649 Agila succeeds. In liis reign the Romans nscover many bwvns on the si^a coast in an 
at.terri])t to regain the jieniii.sula. 

554 Imprisonment and murder of Agila. Atanagild. his jiolitical opponmit, succeeds. 

567 Lluva or Levua I succeeds. Leuyigild becomes as.sociaied with liini the following 
.Yt^ar. 

572 Death of Liuva. Leuvigild sole king. He recovers soiim of the towns taken by the 
Romans. 

584 Final conquest of the Suevi. Their country becomes a province of the Visigotliie 
kingdom. , . 

586 Recared I succeeds. In his reign, 587, the Visigoths are converted from Ariamsn ^ 
to orthodox Catholicism. 

601 Death of Recared, succeeded by Liuva n. 

603 Assassination of Liuva succeeded by Witterlc. He recovers some towns from the 
Romans. 

610 Gundemar succeeds Witteric who is murdered. 

612 Blsibut succeeds. , • 1 1 

621 Reoared n, who is followed the same year by Suintila. .#U1 the terntory seized by 
the Romans is regained. The w'hole peninsula is Visigotliie for the first time. 
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081 Suintila dethroned and Bleenando made king. 

680 Chlntalla succeedci, followed bj 
040 Tulf a or Tulaa. 

042 dndaaiiinto becomes king. 

049 Raoeanlnto becomes associated on the throne. 

062 Baoesuinto sole ruler at death of Cindasuiuto. 

072 Wamba becomes king. 

080 Dethronement of Wamba. He retires to a monastery. Srxrlglna suoeaads. 

687 Brgloa or ItrgizR succeeds. 

698 Wltlaa becomes associaliC king. 

70S Witiza sole king. 

709 Rodario “ the last of the Goths ” usurps the throne. 

710 The first Saracens land in Spain. 

711 Saracen army under Tarik invades Spain. Battle of Xeres. Defeat and death of 

Roderic. The Saracens easily accomplish the conquest of Spain ns far as the 
mountainous districts in the nort.h. End of the Visigothio kingdom. 


KINGDOM OF THE VANDALS IN AFRICA (439-634 a.d.) 

429 The entire Vandal nation settled in Spain, nnnibcring about 80.000, under the leader- 
ship of (jrenseric, crosses ove;r to ^ifrica, invited, it is said, by Boniface, governor of 
Africa, then in disgrace at the court of Ravenna. These Vandals pursue a rapid 
plan of conquest, and are soon in the possession of the whole of Roman Africa 
except Carthage, Hippo, and Cirta. 

431 Capture of Hippo after long siege. Death of St. Angnsf inc. 

43, 5 Treaty between Genseric and Valentinian III, by which the Romans retain only 
Carthage and vicinity. 

439 Without any provocation Genseric or Gaiserlc suddenly attacks and captures 
Carthage. lie dates the foundation of his kingdom from this year. His rei^n is 
one of warfare. He builds a large fieet for piratical purposes and makes Cartnage 
the leading maritime j'ower of the Mediterranean. Tlie Catholic Christians am 
much i)er.s(5cuted. 

455 Capture and sack of Rome by Gensoric. at invitation of Valentinian *8 widow Eudoxia. 

477 Hunarlc, Genseric’s (ildost son, married to Eudocia, daughter of Eudoxia, succeeds at 
death of Gensoric. An ardent Arian, he persecutes the Catholics. 

484 Gunthamund or Gundamund, cousin of Huneric, succetMis him at his death. 

490 Thrasamund becomes king on Gunthamiind’s death. The people are rapidly becoin* 
ing degenerate through effects of cliniaU*, luxury, and vice. 

623 On death of Thr.asumuiid, Hlldeilc, son of Huneric, succeeds. He favours Catholi- 
cism and restores bishops .and churches. 

631 The unpopular Ililderic dethroned and imprisoned, his cousin G«llmer placed on the 
throne. 

533 To avenge the wrongs of Hildcric, .Tustiuiaii sends Belisarius to invade kingdom. 
Capture of Carthage. Battle of Tricamarum aii4 rout of the Vandals. Flight of 
Gelimer. 

584 Surrender of Gclinier. End of the kingdom. The A'andals earned to Constantinople 
and sent to starve against the Parthians. A few liundmd escape to Africa and take 
part in an insurrection against Belisarins which he qiu'lls with difTiciiUy (536). The 
Vandals disappear from nistory. 


THE HERULIANS AND OSTROGOTHS IN ITALY (476-665 a.d.) 

Attila, king of the Huns, does not succeed in foumling a state in the Roman Empire. 
At his death (453) the kingdom of the Huns falls to pieces. The Grepids recover 
their liberty; the Slavonic tribes follow suit, and gradually make their way into 
Eastern Europe, their nreaeiit home. 

475 Odoacer or Odovaker, leader of the Henilians, a military commander in the employ 

of the emperor, is moved by the act of (Jrestes in deponiig Julius Neix)s to attack 
Orestes in Pavia. Capture and execution of Orestes. 

476 This leads to the deposition of the emperor Romulus Augustulus, son of Orestes, and 

Odoacer is proclaimed kin^. The emperor Zeno at Constantinople, who, with his 
successors, remains only tmilar emperor of Italy, confers the patrician dignity on 
Odoacer. 
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488 Zeno commiasions Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, to undertake the affaiiH of 
Italy. 

483 Defeat of Odoacer bv Theodorlo the Great at Ravenna. Theodorio kills Odoacer and 
becomes king of Italy. He settles at Ravenna, the capital of the Western Empire 
since the time of Honorius, and assumes name of Flaviua Is recognised by Anasia- 
sius at Constantinople. Though professing allegiance to Rome, Theodorio establishes 
an independent monarchy. 

507 After defeat of the Visigoths at Voulon, Theodoric assists them in defeating the Mero* 
vingians at Arles. Theodoric adds moat of the Visigothic possessions in France 
to his kingdom, lie also guvenia the Visigothic kingdom for his young grandson 
Amalaric. 

624 Theodoric has the philosopher Boethius and his father-in-law Symniachus put to death 
for their efforts on behalf of Albinus. 

526 Death of Theodoric. His young grandson Athalario succeeds under regency of his 
mother, Amalasuntha. 

534 Athalaric dies of the plague. Theodatua or Theodahad, a nephew of Theodoric, is 
elected king. He murdei-s Athalaric^s mother, and in consequence brings on a war 
with the empire. 

636 Theodatus defeated by fielisarius and killed by his own soldiers. Wltlgaa is elected 
king. Belisarius continues the war against the Ostrogoths. 

537-.'538 Siege of Rome by Belisarius. 

540 Witiges captured by Belisarius and taken to Constantinople where he dies three years 
later. Theodebald or Hlldibald elected. 

.041 Theodebald gains a victory over Belisarius, but is murdered by his body-giiiird, and 
Brarlo succeeds him. He enters into negotiations with ,)iisf iuiaii, which displeases 
his subjects, and Totila or Badulla is clecttMi in his place. 

542 Totila captures Naj^les. 

540 Totila captures Rome. Belisarius recovers it the following venr. 

552 Naraes replaces Belisarius in Italy. Defeat and death of Totila at battle of Taginte. 
Theias or Teiaa is elected king.' 

663 Defeat and death of Theia.** at the Draco. The Ostrogoths conclude the war on con- 
dition that they be allow t?d to leave Italy. Failure of the expetlition of the Alaman- 
nian leaders, Leniliaris and Butiliu, to opi>ose Nurses. Italy once more becomes 
part of the Roman Empire. 


THE EXARCHATE OVER ALL ITALY (553-568 a. d.) 

553 Nareee rules Italy in the Byzantine emperors’ names as an exarch. He Ivolds court 
at Ravenna. 

662 Narses takes Verona and Brixia (Brcst'ia). 

666 Narses recalled to Constantiiiopk* by au iusultiiig message from the empress. It is 
said that on account of this ho invites the Lombard chief, Alboin, to seize Italy. 
Longinus succeeds him. 

668 Invasion of Alboin, the kingsof the Lombards, assisted by the Gepids. He wrests 
northern and central Italy as far as the Tiber from the Byzantines. Venice, 
Ravenna, Genoa and the Liguria, Naples, and sf>iithorn Italy except Beneventum, 
continue to form the exarchate, and their liistory is j>art of the eastern division of 
the empire. We must now distinguish three centres of rule in Italy — Pavia, the 
Lombard capital ; Ravenna, the strong seat of the Byzantine exarchate, while at 
Rome, to which the l^oinbard power is only feebly extended, the pope is fast acquir- 
ing strength and influence. 


THE LOMBARD KINGDOM OF ITALY (568-774 a.d.) 

Alboin, before liis invasion of Italy, had conquered the Gepids with IIk? aid of the 
Avars (567). Then together wdth the Gepids ho sweeps down upon Italy in 568. 

571 Capture of Pavia after a three yecurs* resistance. Alboin makes it his capital. 

573 Murder of Alboin by liis w’ifc, Rosamund, because, it is said, he attempts to make her 
drink from the skull of her father, the Gepid king. Cleph succeeds. He extends 
the I.«ombard conquests into southern Italy. 

675 Cleph is assassinated, and the dukes do not elect another sovereign for ten years. No 
central power. 

584 Election of Authari, son of Cleph, to the throne. 
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688 Smaragdufi, the Byzantine exarch, forms a coalition of the Franks, Romans, and Avars 
to dffstroy the Lombards. It comes to notliing. The Lombards l>egiii to be con- 
verted to orthodoxy. 

590 succeeds Authari. Territory in northeast Italy, including Cremona, con- 

? iiiered from the exarch. C-ontinuance of conversion to orthodox Catholicism by 
Gregory the Great. 

598 Agilulf threatens to invade Rome, hut is bought off by Gregory. 

015 Adalwald succeeds his father ; ho is poisoned, and 
625 Arlwald elected. He is an Arian. 

036 Rothari succeeds to the throne. lie conquers (h>noa and the Liguria from the 
exarchate. 

642 'Phe exarch and the Romans suffer a great defeat at hands of Rothari on the banks 
of the Scnltenna ('Panaro). 

644 Publication of the Lombard code of laws. 

652 Rodwald succeeds his father. 

653 As.saRHinat.ion of Rodwnld. Aribert I, a Bavarian, (decb^d king. He proscribes 
Arinuism. 

661 Aribert succeeded by hi.s souh Perotarit and Oodebert. 

662 Ghimwald, duke of Beiu^venio. uHurp.s the throne. He completes couversion of the 
Lombards. 

671 Perctarlt reinstaled. 

686 Death of Perctarit. Hi.s son Cuuincbert succeeds. 

700 Llutbert .succeeds. Ls dethroned by 

701 Raginbert. Aribert II also king flic .same year. 

712 Anaprand defeats Aribert in battle and takes throne. Death of An.spraiid. Idut- 
prand, his sou, succeeds. fJntjirand is a great priraie and sets out to conqdete the 
subjugation of Italy, but succeeds only in lireaking u]> the iiide]M*ndenee of the two 
southern duchie.s of Spoleto and Ihjiiovento. 

726 On account of iconocla.siic eontrover.sy. Gregory II allii's himself with Liutprand 
and throw's off allegiance to the Byzantine l,lmj»ire. The autonomy of Rome is 
established. 

728 Liutprand captnre.s (llassis near Haven na, but the exandi I'iiIa chins rctakcfS it the fol- 
lowing year. Tlie pope appeals to (Miarle.s Mai-itd for aid against the Lombards in 
vain. 

744 Liutprand’a nephew Hildebrand succeeds on his death, but is .shortly deposed and 
Ratohls made king. Ho continues Liu1}»rau«Ps plan of conquest but is also depo.sed, 
749 and enters a monastery. Mis brother Aiatulf succeeds. 

751 Aistulf captures Ravenna. The Byzantine Empire loses all ]>o8.se.ssions in central 
Italy. Pepin, Austrasian mayor of the palace, n*Hi>oiids to the continued appeals of 
the jK)pe for as.sistanci! against the L«»nii»ards. 

753 Pepin forces Aistulf to s\ie for peace. 

755 Aistulf violates aiul with the iiorMicrn and Beneventine Lombards attacks 

Rome. Pepin comes a fh*coinl time, and forces Aistulf to relinquish all his acquisi- 
tioTLS. Ravenna, Pentapolis, and other territtu’y turned over to the pope, and the 
first foundations of (.lie jiapal .staU‘s are laid. •The Byzantine posse asions are coi. 
fined to .southern Italy. \’eniee remaiii-s independent though nominally subject to 
Con.stantim)plo. 

750 Death of Aistulf. DesideriiiB, duke of 'ruseauy, succeeds. He allies himstilf w'ith 
the. Grf.'ieks agsiiiist the pope and (he dukes of Spoleto and Beiiovento. 

771 On aece.ssioii of Pope Adrian 1, quarrels with pajiacy break out. Di^sideriiis jdiiiiders 
the territory of Rome. Adrian apiieals to Cluirleinagne, who is Desiderius’ father- 
iii-law', for hcl]>. 

774 Charlemagne capt ures De.siderius in Pavia, and assumes title of king of the Loml)ard.s. 
End of the ]jonil>:ird kingdom. The J^oinbards become incorporated with tlie 
Italian population, and their country is one of the great provinces of Italy, until 
the Lombard cities regain tlieir independence (1183). 

THE FRANKISH KINGS AND EMPERORS IN NORTH AND CENTRAL 

ITALY (774-888 a.i».) 

774-781 Charlemagne (Charles the Great) remains the king of the Lombards. The pope 
retains the territory panted him by Pejiin. 

780 The ^ope summons Charles against* a coalition of the Byzantines and the dukes of 
Spoleto and Benevento. 
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781 Charlemagne crowns his sotj Pepin “ king of Italy.” This is the first time the title is 
used. 

78C Charlemagne reduces Arichis of Benevento to subjection. The Italian dominions 
now extend to Calabria, although B<;nevcnto never becomes eiitindy dependent. 

800 Coronation of Charlemagne as eiiiperor. 

812 Death of Pepin. IliR son Bernhard succeeds. 

817 The emperor Louis I, le Deboiinaiiv. arranges for his succession, which arrangement 
does not please Bernh.'ird dikI he rcdiels. Loula capture.s Bernhard, puts out his eyes, 
and takes tlie crown of Italy. Death of Bt'rtihard. 

822 Louis makes his son Lotliair' I king of Italy. 

840 Deat.li of IjOuis. 

843 At Treaty of V’ertliin, Lotliair oonfinned as emperor, receives Italy as part of Ills 

kiiigdoln. 

844 Louis II, son of Lotliair, is (Townod kin^ of Italy. 

8, '50 Louis sliare.s the imperial dignity with his father. 

855 Lothair "ives iij) the reins of government, ami retiring to a monastery, dies same year. 
875 On death of Louis, liis uncle. Charles the Bald invades Italy and seizes the crown. 
The po]>o crowns liim emperor. 

877 The po]»e siimmous C’lwrles to drive the Saracens from Italy, but he dies on tin* way. 

Carloman of Bavaria, son of Ludwig the German, seizes the crown of Italy. 

870 On de.uUi of Carloman the crown eolm^.s to his brother Charles the Pat. 

888 Deposition of Charles the Fat. 'riie empire which, during his reign, has been restored 
to the extent of (Miai lemagMc’.s dominions is again sunderrsl. 


TlIF QI’ASI -ITALIAN .SI'CCLSSION (SSS.|)i;2 .A.n.) 

888 Italy (excepting, of course, the jiapal dominions and Mu* terrilory under control of the 

Byzaiitino Fiii]»in‘) is now divided between lierciigiir of Friuli (grandson of Louis le 
D^bonnaire) and Guido of S]»olel<». 'I’lio estalc oi Lmultardv l•hoos^‘s Berengar I 
king. 

889 Guido, (lis.'ip])ointed in his liojies oi (ibtainiiig the crown of France*, r**t.nriw to Italy 

and drives Beivngar iiilo (iei nmny. 

891 Guido and bis son liaiiilxTl. «:rowne»l emperors by P(»pe Formosus. 

894 Death of Guido, llis .son Lambert succeeds us sole em]>eroi‘. 

890 Tlie Fast Frankish king Ariiulf invades Italy on reijiiestof Ihe exiled Berengar, and 

is crowned einjK'ivu'. 

898 Death of J.ambert. Ilcnuigar regains his kingdom. During these struggleB the Sar- 
acens make freijiu'nl inciir.si(Uis inU) Italy. 

900 The Magyar-s invade Italy and b.-idly defeat iMuengar. 'I’lii.s is the ean.sc of much dw- 

sati.sfaction with Berengar among the nobli^s. 

901 Louis of Provence invades Italy, and i.s crowned (*m|'i*ror Louis III by Benedict 

IV. Berengar ilees to (Jennaiiy, Ind nMiirns ainl regains ])Ossession of hi.s kingdom 
the following year (9M2)- 

905 Afb.-r many struggles Bereiis^u* captures ]..ouis and puis out his eyes. 

915 Berengar crowned (unperor by cJolm X in n-.ward for exertions again.st the Saracens. 
921 Cous]uracy of ii<il>les agaiiisl Ih'rcugar; the crown ofTen-d to Budolf II of Burgundy. 
Berengar calls in aid of tin* Magyar.s. 

924 The peo]»le of V»*rona, disgu-sted at Beivugar’.s alliance, .slay him. The Hungarians 
pillage Pavia and witlidraw from Italy. Rudolf of Burgundy Huccee<l.s. 

92C Rudolf retire..s to Burgundy, owing to' lack of support, in Italy. Hugo, count of 
Arle.s, is placed on tlie tlinim? by a pfuverful jiarl.y. 

981 lingo a.ssoclutes his son, Lothair 11, in the kingshi]). 'I'liey are little more than 
])uppet..s in the hands of a denuiralise.d ari.stocrac^y. lingo fail.s in attempt tooblaiu 
imperial dignity. He rcuiounces his po.s.sessionH in Provence to Rudolf on condition 
that the latter inake. no further attempts upon Italy. 

940 Berengar, marquis of Ivrea, takes up ann.s against. lingo on accouiil of hi.s tyranny o»id 
o]>preH.sioii. Hugo dethroned. Lothair retains title, but Berengar is real rider. 

9.'50 Death of Lothair. Berengar II and his son Adalbert elected kings of Italy. 
Berengar trios to ccunpel Adelheid, widow of Lothair, to marry Adalbert. On her 
refusal he treats her most cruelly. 

951 On account of Adelhoid's wrongs Otto I, the East Frankish king, invades Italy and 
comjiel.s thy two kings to become his va.ssais. Otto inarriiis Adelheid. 

902 Deposition of Berengar and Adalbert. Dito croyrned emjieror. 'I'he kingdoms of Italy 

and Germany (East Francia) are united 
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THE FIRST KINGDOM OF BURGUNDY (418-684 a.d.) 

The Burundians, a Gothic tribe, invade Gaul in 276, but are driven out by the em- 
peror mbus. Returning in 287 they settle on the Neckar and the Rhine, and 

418 They establish a kingdom Ytrith G-undioar, their leader, as king. 

480 GHinderla succeeds his father. Me extends the kingdom, wliich reaches from the 
Sadne and lower Rhone and from Dijon, to the Mediterranean. 

470 The kingdom is divided among Gunderis* four sons : Chilperlc, Qundobald, Oodeglail, 
and G^ndemar, Init it is soon reunited under Gundobald, who makes the Burgundian 
code of laws. 

616 Blglsmund succeeds liis father, Gundobald, and he in turn is succeeded by Gundimar. 

684 Conquest of the kingdom of Burgundy by the sons of Clovis. It forms a part of the 
Frankish kingdom. 

661 The Frankish kingdom is redivided among the sons of Clotaire. Burgundy a separate 
kingdom until 61 :i (see Merovingian kings). 


THE SECOND KINGDOM OF BURGUNDY OR ARLES (879-1032 a.d.) 

When Carloman seizes the kingdom of Italy in 877 he compels Boson, the im^ierial 
governor of Charles the Bald, to retire to France, where he possesses himself of 
Provence and neighbouring territories. 

879 Boson founds the kingdom Cisjiiran or liOwer Burgundy with capital at Arles. 

882 Boson conqielled to recognise Cliarles the Fat as his suzerain. 

887 Death of Boson. His son Louis succeeds for three vears under his mother’s regency. 

888 Rudolf 1, a Giielf count, est-ahllshcs the kingdom of Transjiiran or l-pper Burgundy. 

His country consists of modern Switzerland as far east as t in*. Reiiss. 

601 Louw of Provence, or Cisjiiran Burgundy, invades Italy and is crowned emperor 
Louis III. 

605 Berengar regains possession of Italy and puts out Louis' eyes. Louis returns to Arles. 
611 Death of Rudolf I of Upper Burgundy. His son, Rudolf* II, succeeds. 

621 Rudolf invited to invade Italy. Ho is proclaimed king. He becomes real luler on 
death of Berengar, 924. 

926 Hugo, count of Arles, who is ruling in the name of the blind Louis, compels Rudolf 

to retire and takes tlie throne of Italy. 

927 Death of Louis. Hugo succeeds him. * 

981 Hugo exchanges the Cisjuran kingdom for Rudolf’s claim on Italy. The Cisjuran 
and Transjuran kingdoms of Burgundy become united under Rudolf. 

687 Death of Rudolf. His eon Conrad succeeds. 

993 Death of Conrad, liis son, Rudolf III, succeeds. 

1016 Rudolf cedes the kingdom to the emperor Henry II, but is to remain in possession 
until his death. 

1032 Death of Rudolf. The kingdom claimed by Eudes, count of Champagne. But the 
emperor, Conrad II, cause.s himself to be crowned king of Burgundy, and the next 
year, on death of Eudes, enters into peaceful porfjession of the country. Burgundj 
becomes part of the Holy Roman Empire. 


THE KINGDOM OF THURINGIA 

The Thuringians in the fourth and fifth century liave an extensive kingdom from the 
Elbe to the Danube. In 531, when Rermanfrid is king, they are attacked by the 
Merovingian Franks (sons of Clovis) and the Saxons who become allied for this 
purpose. Hermanfrid is defeated and slain. The northern part of the kingdom is 
taken by the Saxons and the southern becomes Frankish territory. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE SALIC FRANKS OR MEROVINGIANS (486-751 a.d.) 

The Salic Franks o* Merovingians, together with the Ripuarian Franks, have, by the 
beginning of the fifth century, settled along the Rhine and its tributaries from 
Mainz to the sea. They serve in the legions of the empire. In 406 they offer great 
resistance to the Vandals, Suevi, and Alani, who cross the Rhine and finally setue in 
Spain. The Salians begin to spread over northern Gaul, and in 429, under, their 
chief Clodion, they win a great battle at Cambray and reach the Loire. 




447 Merovasus or M^rovda, son-in-law of Clodion, succoedn as rhief. 

461 The Frauk.s lend assistance to Aetiiis, the Roman gen«¥rnl, at his victory over Attila at 
ChAlons. 

458 Childerlc, son of Merovsens, succeeds as the Salic chief. 

481 ClovlB, son of Childeric, succeeds at ago of fifteen. 

480 Clovis attacks the Romans under Syagirus at Soissons in northern Gaul. His great 
victory flestroys the last vostiges of Homan power in the country, and the Salic 
kingdom is established. Clovis makes Soissons hi.s capital. 

493 Clovis inarrics Clotilda, a Christian princess. 

490 Victory of Clovis over the Alainanni. Conversion of Clovis and the Franks to ortho- 
dox Christianity. 

507 Clovis defeats the Visigoths at the great battle of Vouloii. and kills Alaric the king. 
He now i>o.S8es8es the country from the Loire to the Pyreiu*es, and iransl'ers his capi- 
tal to Paris, where he occupies himself with securing his king<Ujm hv d(.fstruction of 
all jXDWo.rful neighbours, showing neither scruple nor pity. 

511 PromnlgatioTi of the Salic law. Death of Clovis and division of the kizjgdorn among 
hi.s four sons. 

(1) Theodoric or Thierry I takes the northeastf^rn part (afterwards Auslrasia), capi- 
tal at Metz. 

(2) Childebert I, the central district, capital Paris. 

(3) Clodomir, western Gaul along die Loire, capital Orleans. 

(4) Clotaire, the old Salic land, capital Soissons. 

In s]>ite of the <livision, national unity is maintained, and (lie I-'ranks continue their 
attacks on their neighbours on all sides. 

524 Death of Clodomir in battle. His brothers wize his possessions, 

531 Conquest of tho Thnriugians. 

532 Cc'iKpiest of the kingdom of Burgundy. 

534 Death of Theodoric. Theudebert succeeds at M t/,. 

548 Theudebald 8uccee<Ls Theudebert at. McU. 


655 Clotaire takes possession of Theudebuld’s kingdom. 

658 On death of Cnildclicrt, Clotaire becomes sole ruler of the nniuited kingdom. 

Fi/'st application of the Salic law. 

501 Death of Clotaire. The kingdom again divided, 
f 1) Charlbert rules at Paris. 

(2) Oontram at Orleans. 

(3S Sigebert at Metz. 

(4) Chllperio at Soissons. 

567 Death of Chari) lert. Chilperic of Soissons seizes Charibiu-t’s kingdom. The three 
Frankish kingdoms now take delinite form. 'Fhey are known as (1) Auvstrasia, 
capital Rheims. (2J Burgundy, capital Orleans. (3) Ncustria, capital Soissons. 
The family division leads to terrible feuds, in which Austrasia and Neustria take the 
principal parts. Burgundy is weak and sides first with one and then ilui other. The 
office of mayor of the palace rises to importance. The Benedictines come from Italy 
and help to keep ciiltun? alive. 

575 Sigebert of Austrasia, at war with Cliilperic, is killed by assassins hired by Chilperic's 
wife Fredegund. His son Childebert II succeeda 

584 Assassination of Chilperic of Neustria (called the “ Nero and Herod of his time ”) 
probably at instigation of Frcd<?gun»l. His infant .son Clotaire II succeeds under 
regonev of Frc>deguiid who has had Chilperic’s sons by a former wife jmt to death. 

693 Death of Gontram of Burgundy. By his will the kingdom psis-sc^s to his nepliew Cl»il- 
debert II of Austrasia. 

690 Death of Childebert IT. His young sons Theodoric or Thierry H and Theudebert II 
take the crowns of Burgundy and Austrasia respectively under regency of their 
grandmother Brunehild. A terrible feud between Fredegund ami Brunchild begins. 

508 On Fredegund’s death, Brunehild seizes almost tho whole of Neustria. She wins to 
make the power of Austrasia secure against the nobles, who, with Arnulf bishop of 
Metz, and Pepin of Landeii (ancestor of the Carlovingians), wages’war with her. 

013 In battle with tho nobles and Clotaire II, Brunehild’s army deserts her. She is cap* 
tured and put to death by torture, also Theudebert’s sons and Blgebert II, successor 
of Theodoric JI. Clotaire II becomes solo king of the Franks, but the real power 
has now passed to tlie mayors of the palace, to which title the race of the Pepins 
have acquired an hereditary claim in Austrasia. The rest of tho Merovingians are 
^ known as “ les rois faineants.” . 

8-8 On death of Clotaire his son Daxobert I succeeds. The Merovingian power is now at 
its height. 
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038 Death of Daf^oberi, who dividuH the kingdom between liis two young sons. 

(l^ Clovia n receives Burgundy and Neustria. 

Bigebert XZI receives Austnisia. 

654 Death of Sigebert. His son Dagol>ort is sent to Ireland and reported dead. Clovis 
rules the whole Frankish kingdom. 

656 Death of Clovis, llis son Clotaire III receives Neustria and Burgundy, and another 
son, Chllderic II, receives xXustrasia. 

070 Death of Clotaire, witiioiit issue. Chllderic annex(‘s his possesNions. 

673 A-ssassination of Cbilderic, his w'ifc and son. His brother Theodoric, or Thierry III, 

succeeds. 

674 Dagobert II returns from Jivlaiul and s«>i/<^s ilie kingdom of Austrasia. 

679 Assassination of Dagoberl. The si niggle for the supremacy between Ntuistria and 
Austrasia is now tMiliiely beiwemi lAiroin, mayor of the ])alace of Neustria, and 
Martin and Pepin of ISeriatal of Austrasia. The kings have lost all vestige of 
ruling ]>ower. 

681 Assassination of Kbroin sueceeded by Herihar, who is too weak to resist Pepin of 
flcristal. 

687 Victory of IVpin of Ileristal over B(‘rthar at Te/tri. Knd of tlie struggle between 
the two Frankish powers. Pepin of Heristal real monarch of the Franks. He 
assumes title of <lux and ])riu('e]>s Francoriim. 

691 Death of 'riiiiury 111. His young son Clovis III sncei'eds as nominal king. 

695 Death of Clovis. His brother Childebert (III) the Just becomes nominal king. 

711 Dagobert III sneceeds his father as mnninal king. 

714 Death of lV]nn of Heristal. He leaves the kingilom to his grandson under gnardian- 

.ship of Pleotnidis llis widow. Pleetriidis imjnisons I*e]»iii’s natural son Charles. 
A stale of eonfiisioii at once arisi.‘s. Neustria shakes oil the yoke and Austrasia is 
aasailed on all sides, 'riic .\nstrasians release Charles Martel from prison and 
make liiin the ruler of the Franks. 

715 Dentil of Dagobert. Chilpeiic II, son of CMiilderii* 1 1, succeeds. 

717 Charles ilefcats the Neiistriaiis at N'iney, and drivi's back the invading Savons from 
the Uhine. (’liilperic is deposed by Cliarle.s, ami Clotaire IV, of (disemit origin, is 
made king. 

720 Death of Clotaire, and recall of Chilperic who dies shortly after. Cliarles now invests 
Theodorio or Thierry IV, a son of Dagobert III, with the title of royalty. 

732 Battle of Tours (or Poitiers). Charles goes Ij> the aid of Duke I'hides of Aipiitania, 
who has been invadml by the Saracens, and drives them back to Spain. 

737 On death of 'rhierry IV, (.’liarlos makes no .'itteinpt to appoint a new king. He 
continues warfare upon Ids foes. 

741 Death of Charles IMartel, leaving the. jiower to bis two sons Pepin le Bref and 

Carloman. 

742 Cbilderic (III) the Stupid, .son of Chilperic II, is allowed to assume ilie name and 

form of royalty. War wdth tlie Alamaiini and other hostile peojdes continued. 

747 Carloman renounces Ids ]>rincipality, the Germanic jiart (tf the kingdom (Austrasia, 
Swabia, and Thuringia), and becomes a Benedictine monk. fN']>iii le Bref sole 
ruler. 

751 Deposition of Cbihieric who i.s placed in a monastery. lk»pin U raised to title of king 
and confirmed by the pope. 


THE CARLOVINGIAN KINGS (751-800 a.d.) 

761 Pepin king of the Franks. Ho conducts a successful campaign against the Saxons. 
Campaign against Ai.stnlf of Lombardy. 

756 Pepin proceeds a .second time against Ai.stnlf, who vitilates peace, and comiDels him to 
relinquish Ravenna, Emilia, the Peiitapolis, and the duchy of Rome to the pope. 
This “ Donation of IV'pin ” is the foundation of the pope’s temporal power. 

768 Capture of Narbonne, the Saracen capital. The Mouamniedans driven out. Pepin 
overruns Aqnitania. 

768 Death of Pepin, leaving the kingdom his two .son.s Charlemagne and Carloman. 

771 Death of Carloman. Charlemagne proclaimed sole ruler. He suppresses a rising in 

Aqnitania, and mak(vs his son Loui.s king. 

772 Beginning of conquest and conversion of the Saxons — a thirty years’ struggle. 

Storming of Ehresbnrg. Overthrow of the idol, Irmiiicul, wnich compels the 
Westphalian Saxons to submit. 
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774 Charlemagne, wlm has been suminonod to Italy by Pojh* Adrian I, vrlioui DoHideriiw 

the Lombard kiim is attacking, caj^tures DcHidurius at Pavia and assumes the crown 
of Lombardy. 'Jne Saxons exiiel the Frankisli garrisons and renew their ravages. 
770 Charlemagne inakes his son Pepin king of Italy. 

777 The Saxons are apparently subdued after two campaigns. At Paderhorn Charle- 
magne receives their homage. Large numl)ers of them are baptised. Charles visits 
Spain to TOceive homage. 

775 On the return from Spain the rear guard under command of Roland is attacked at 

Roncesvalle.s and Roland slain. Tlie Saxons, aiilcd hv the Danes, break out In revolt. 
771) Charlemagne again subdues tlio Saxons, but as soon as be leaves the country they rebel. * 
782 Great massacre of the Saxons at Verdun. 

780 The Saxons again tpiieted. Conversion of Wittikind, the lead(.*r, and his followers. 

Germany becomes Chiistian. 

7S8 Bavaria incorporated in Charlemagne’s dominions. 

791-7P8 Cam]migns against the Avars ending in their conqiie.st. Paimonia added to the 
kingdom. 'I'lie Danes, Wends, and Czechs also become subjects. The duke of 
Benevento is obligi^d tx) give homage. Charles’ rule extends from the Eider t) 
Sicilv ainl from the Ebro to the Thei.s.s. Fresh revolts among the Saxons. 

7.99 Pope Leo HI exjwlled from RoTiie w^eks Charlemagne's (amp at Paderhorn. I'lie 
king restores him to Rome. 


THE EMPIRE OF CHARLEMAGNE AND THE KINGDOM OF EAST FKANCIA 

A.n.) 

800 Charlemagne crowned emperor of the Romans by 1 j(‘o on (.'hri'«tnias eve. 

801 llarun ar-llashul sends an ciubjissy with presents to (Miavlenuigim. 

801 New revolts among the Saxons and Daiurs .siijjpressed. 'I'he Saxons arc finally con- 
quered. Gottfried, king of Denmark, invades Frankish ]>roviiices. 

808 Defeat of the Danes l»y Charles .son of Churlcnmgne. 

810 Ch.arlemagne proceeds against (Jott fried in jierson. Miinlerof Gottfried by his ser- 
vants and jieacc with the l)aiu*s. 

81.‘1 Charlemagne crowns Iiis surviving .son Louis (I) le D^bonuaire, emperor. 

814 Death of Cliarieiiiagne. Louis .succeeds to the wliole em]»in.* except Ita\y, which is 
in the hands of Pepin’s .son Bernhard. 

817 Louis declares his elde.st son, Lothair, Ids 8ucoeH.sor to the einjiirc, giving him Aus- 
trasia and tlie great(;r part of (ieriiiauy. Pe]>iii rei^eives Aquitaiiia, and Ludwig 
Bavaria and adjacent province. Dissati.slied at this Bernliard of Italy rebels. He i.s 
captured and blinded ny Loui.s and the kingdom given to Lothair t820). 

829 Loui.s re-divides tlie empire in favour of his yoiiiige.st son C'harles (oorn 820). This 
dissatisfies the tliree otlH?r .sons, and i-ivil war breaks out. 

8.3.3 Capture of Louis by his son.s on the Field of Lies at Comjdegne. 

8.31 Loui.s released by Ids son Ludwig and placed again on throne. 

808 Death of Pepin.* Lotliair and Charles divide liis share of tin* eiM]»ire, which causes 
Ludwig to rebel against thein. 

840 Death of I..ouis in tlie mid.st of the civil war. His son Lothair I .succeeds to the title 

of emperor, and claims right to govern the whole of the eni])ire. 1 1 i.s brothers Ludwig 
and Charles combine against 1dm. 

841 Defeat of Lothair at Foiit<*nay, leading to 

840 Treaty of Verdun, dividing tlie empire among the brothers as follows : 

(1) Lothair I retains iinjic.rial title. lie n-ccives Italy, and the centre of the Frank- 
ish lands — a narrow .strip reaching to the North Sea, I'rnvenoe, and the greater 
part of Burgundy. 

(2) Ludwig the German, the eastern ]mrt of the Frankish lands between the Rhine 
and Elbe. 

(0) Charles the Bald, the westeni lands, Neustria, Aquitania, North Biiiguiidy, 

Septimania, and the S])ani.sh March. .... 

The history of France, distinct from Germany, begins. Lot-hair’s territory north of 
Italy is called the kingdom of Lotharingia or J.iorraine. 

849 Lothair associates his soil Louis II in the empire. 

850 Lothair divides his posses-sions among his three sons. 

(1) Louis T1 (emperor) receives Italy (see Italy). 

(2) Lothair II receives Lorraine. lie cedes Alsace to the emperor Louis 11. 

(B) Charles receives Provence, etc. 

Death of Lothair I. 
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858 Ludwig the German attacks dominions of Charles the Bald) but in obliged to retreat. 
868 Death of Charles of Proresce. His kingdom is divided between the emperor Louis 
and Lothair II of Lorraine. 

86D Death of Lothair. Charles the Bald seizes J^rraine and has himself crowned. 

870 Treaty of Mersen l)etween Charles the Bald and Ludwig the German. Ludw'ig takes 
the eastern half of Lothair's kingdom, and Charles the western. 

-875 Ludwig the German exp(‘i*ts the ifn])erial crown on death of I^uis II. Charles the 
Bala obtains it, and Ludwig prepares to avengtf his wrongs. 

876 Death of Ludwig the German. His three sons amicably divide the kingdom, 
fl) Carloman takes Bavaria, Bohemia, and the eastern provinces. 

Ludwig or Louis HI takes Saxony, Franconia, Friesland, and northern Lorraine. 
Charles the Fat, the remainder. 

The emperor, Charles the Bald, attempts to seize Ludwig's territory, upon whicli 
CarloTiian of Bavaria seizes the crovrn of Italy. 

877 Death of Charles the Bald, and lieginning of struggle betw'een Ludwig Til and Carlo- 

man for the imi^n ial crown. 

88() Death of Curlotnan. His natural son Aniiilf claims the Bavarian crown, but being satis- 
fied with the gift of Carint-hia, it is given to Ludwig. Charles the Fat seizes Tta\y and 

881 Is crowned emperor l)y Pope flolm VIII. 

882 Death of Ludwig without Issue. 'Die entin' dominion of Germany l.)eeomes vested in 

Charles the Fat. 

881 Charles becomes king of France (see France), 'rhe. jMitire enij»in* of Charlemagne 
(with the exception of Arles) is once more united under one ruler, but he proves 
utterly unfit for Ids charge and 

887 After the disgraceful treaty witli the Xorthmeii (see France) he is deposed at Tribur 
and dies almost immediately afterward. 

Fast Francia (afterwards Germany), West Francia (France), and Italy are once 
more divided. Tin* Fast Franks or Germans elect Arnulf of Carinthia, illegitimate 
son of Carloman of Bavaria, as their king. 

891 Arnulf defeats the Northmen at I..oewen. 

898 He allies himself with the Magyars or Hungarians, a Finnish tribe that has made its 

way into lluiigaiy from the Ural region, for a campaign again.st the king of Mo- 
ravia. lie is only partially successful, and oj^ens a way for the Magyar invasion of 
w’e stern Eurojx*. 

BOf) Arnulf seizes the West. Frankish province of J..()rraine and make.s it into a kingdom 
for his natural son Zwcntibold. 

890 Arnulf invades Italy in the interests of the exih'd king Berengar 1. He defeats the 
emiwror J..ambert and restores Berengar. The pope crowns him emperor, wdneh 
title he holds without di.spute on death of Lambert (898). 

899 Death of Arnulf. His six-year-old son Ludwig (JV) the Child ))ecomes king of 

Francia (Gennany). He is under the uifluencc of Hatto, archbishop of Mainz. 

900 Revolt of the .subjects of Zwentibold. He is killed by the rebels, and Lorraine passes 

to Liidw'ig. 

908 The Magyar invasion begins to assume .serious pyoportious. 

910 Ludwig defeated by the Magyars on the l^ech. 

911 Death of Ludwig-^ the last Oarlovingiaii prince in Germany. The feudal system lia.s 

now’ become firmly established in Germany and the royal power is but a shadow of 
that exercised by the early Carlovingiaus. The crow'ii is refused by Otto the Illus- 
trious of Saxony and Conrad I duke of Franconia is elected king. ' 

911-918 The Danes, Slavs, and Magyars continue their invasion. The duke of Lothar- 
ingia or Lorraine transfers his allegiance to the king of France. Conrad sends 
annies to France but is unable to prevent the loss of Lorraine. He struggles against 
the rising power of the dukes, esp^-cially with that of Henry of Saxony — a quarrel 
forced by the clergy. Conrad rcjwiits "of this and on his death-bed advises elec- 
tion of lleury as his succe.ssor. 

918 On death of Conrad Henry (I) the Fowler is elected king of East Francia. The 
Saxon line begins and the German monarchy is founded. Henry is a wise and great 
niler. In the first year of his reign he obtains acknowledgment of his supremacy 
from the refractory dukes of Sw’ania and Bavaria. 

924 Henry makes a nine years’ truce with the .still troublesome Magyars, and pays them 

yearly tribute. 

925 Lorraine is again added to Germany to which it belongs for the next eight centuries. 
929 Victory at l.«nzen over Wends and Danes. 

933 On expiration of truce. Henry refuses further tribute to the Magyars. They make a 
fresh inroad but are totally defeated by Henry in Thuringia. 
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936 Henry prepares to go to Rome to claim Uie imperial crown won by no German since 

Amulf. He dies before he can get started. His son by Matilda, Otto (I) the 
Great, is elected to succeed him. 

937 An attempted Magyar invasion is repelled, and the invaders turn ufF into France. 

938 Otto quells rebellion of the dukes of Bavaria and Franconia and his own half brother 

Thankmar, who falls at the battle on the Eresburg. 

939 Rebellion of Otto’s brother Henry aided by the duke of Lorraine. Tliey anf defeated 

at Birteu, and call on French for help. 

941 Henry, forgiven, becomes a firm ally oi Otto, and is made duke of Bavaria (046). 

014 Otto makes Conrad the Red, duke of Lorraine. 

948 Otto appoints his son, Liidolf, duke of Swabia. 

046-950 Otto interferes in the civil wars of France. 

9.50 Successful war with the Wends. Submission of the duke of Buhruria. 

051 First expedition of Otto into Italy to avenge wrongs of Adelheid. Jilarriage of Otto 
find Adelheid. Berengar II submits to Otto. 

9.53 Rebellion of I.udolf and Conrad. 

9.54 First invasion of the Magyars, joined by the rebels. Ludolf and ('ourad submit but 

are deprived of their duchies. Subjection of Bavaria by Henry. 

055 Great victory over the Hungarians on the f<eclifeld. Tliev do iiot again invade (ler- 
inany. Otto conducts a victorious expedition against the Wends. The Bavarian 
Ostmark (afterwards duchy of Austria) re-established. 

061 The j)ope appeals to Otto for help against Rereiigar 11. Otto goes to Italy aurl 
deposes Berengar and Adalbert. Otto’s son Ott<» H crowned king of (iermaiiy. 

962 Otto crowned emperor by John XII. Union of the German klngdoin and the empire. 


THE HOLY KO.MAN EMPIRE 
THK SAXOX KMFFRORS (002-1021 A.n.) 

Otto discards title of Fnmearum Orimtnlium for thi(t> of lini»rfitor Aur/ustus. The 
pope realises that Otto w'ill be a liard master and allies himself with the dcposcfl 
Adalbert. 

n«)3 Otto captures Rome and deynises .lolin XII. Leo VIII is circled in lii.s place. 

Ohl The Romans rebel and replace Jolin. Berengar comjHjlled to surrender in an attempt 
to recover Italy. Heath of John and election of Benedict V. Otto takes Rome a 
second time and restores Leo VI II. He returns to Germany carrying Benedict with 
him. 

!»!7 Otto avenges the. deposition of Leo’s successor, John XI 11. by gn'at. enielty to the 
Romans. Otto summons Otto II to Rome, where Jolm XIII gives him the imperial 
crown. Two great maxims of the empire are established. 

(1) The election of the pope to be inv.'ilid without consent of enq:»eror. 

(2) The German king to be king of Jt.'ily and Horne, thoiigli not to assume imperial 
title until crowned by the p<|[>e. 

008 Invasion of the Greek" j>roviiices by Otto on account of difnciilties over the inai'riage 
arrangements of Otto II and Theophano, daugliter of tlie Byzantine emperor. The 
matter is pacifically arranged on accession of Joannes Ziinisces. 

070 Death of Otto 1. Otto II sole possessor of the royal and init^erial tith s. 

076 (xmspiracy of Otto’s cousin, Henry the Wrangler, of Bavaria, wlio lia.s caused himself 

to 00 crowned at Ratisbon. He is defeated and drmosed. 

077 War with France over Lorraine. Narrow e.sc.'ipe of Otto al Aaclieii. 

080 Peace with France. Otto holds Lorraim' as a benefice of FraiuM?. 

981 (.)tto goes to Rome to sfittle internecine quarrels. 

082 Otto invades southern Italy in an attempt to conquer tlic Hy/.autim? provinces. .Utor 
a victory he encounters defeat by the Greeks and tlieir Saracen allies in Calabria. 

0«3 Tlie Danes and Wends successfully invade the nortijern provinces. Death of ()tto. 
His three-year-ohl son Otto HI succeeds as king of Germany cand Italy. Th y- 
phano conducts regency in Germany, and Adelheid in Italy. 

001 Death of Theophano. Adelheid and \ViIligis, arclibishoj) of Cologne, assiime regency 
in Germany. 

005 Otto takes np conduct of atTair.s. 

006 Otto summoned to Rome on account of difficulties between the Pope and Crescentiua. 

the Roman consul. Coronation of Otto as emperor by Gregory V. Crescentius 
swears obedience to Otto, but breaks his oath. 
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898 Otto comes a second time to Rome and puts Crescentius to death. 

999 Otto and Pope Silvester II plan for a great union of the Eiisterii and Western 
Empires under Otto. 

1000 A wiemspread belief that the world will end this year brings great troops of pilgrims 

to Rome. Poland acknowledges the suprcinacy of the emperor. 

1001 Revolt of the Honi:iiis. 

1002 Death of Otto. 'J’lie nobles and bishops of Ibily at once choose Arduln, marquis of 

Ivrea, king of Italy. He is crowned at Pavia. The (Terinans, after a bitter contest, 
elect Henry II, son of Ilenrv the Wrangler, king of Germany. 

1004 Henry, having pacified (ierrnany. marches against the niipo])nlar Ardiiin, is priHilaiiiied 
king of Italy and crowned. 'I'Ij** Germans burn Pavia. War with Poland eomiKjls 
Henry to return to Gerinany without reducing Arduin. 

Boleslaw, duke of Poland, has seized Bohemia, and Ilenrv compels him to give it up, 
but Boleslaw continues to wage war for some years. War with Flanders. Baldwin 
reduced to siihmission, but lui obtains the eountrv of Valenciennes and a large i»art 
of Zeelaml. 

1011 Henry proceeds a second time against. Arduin. who gives up resistance and retires to 
a monastery, ('oronation of Henry as emperor at Rome. 

1015 The Norman.s settle in southern Italy. 

1016 Rudolf III of Burgundy surrender.^ his crown to Henry, holding the kingdom until 

his death. 

1018 Peace made with Poland. 

1021 Henry proceeds againsl. the Byzantines in .southern Italy. The newly arriverl Nor- 
mans assist him. dapiia and Salerno are reduced, bul the plague compels him to 
withdraw (1022). Henry exhorts the Lombards and Normans to expel tlie Greeks. 
1024 Death of Henry without issue. 


THE FRANCONIAN OR SALIAN EMPERORS (1024-1137 

1024 Election of Conrad II of ('arinthia to tln^ kingshiji of Gtirmauy. Insurreotiou in 

Pavia. The crcjvvu of Italy oft'ered to various French nobles, but they i-efusc it. 

1025 Revolt of Duke. Erii.st of Swabia. 

1026 Conrad proceeds to Italy. Crowned king of Italy at Milan. Pavia and Ravenna 

reduced to submission by force. 

1027 Coronation of Connwl a.s eni}>eror. Si-bleswig abandoned to the ])ain*s. 

1030 Disastrous invasion of the Pole.s. 'leu thousand Germans carried to I’oland. 

1031 Conrad forces Poles to restore caj)t.ives and reunites Lusat.ia to the em])ire. 

1033 Conrad unites Burgundy to the empire after a struggle with a claimant, Count Eudes 
of Clianqmgne. 

1035 Civil war in Lombardy hring.s C’onrad to Italy. 

1037 Promulgation of the feudal edict of Conrad. Fruitless siege of Milan. Conrad with- 
<Iraws on account of pe.stilence. 

1039 Death of Ctinrad. His .son Henry III, already frowned king of Gi-rmaiiy (1026), 
succeeds, lleight of the inqitu'iul power. Civil war in Italy eoiitiuue.s. 

1041 Campaign against Bretislnw of Bohemia, who offers his coun'ti’v as a fief of the crown. 
1042-1044 Caini)aign again.st Hungary where German supremacy is first asserted. King 
Peter hecomes a va.ssal of the empire. 

1044 Fall of Milan before Henry. 

1046 At council of Sutri Henry de])o.ses the three rival popes, and i)uts Clement II in the 

holy see. He also iioiniiiates the three succeeding pope.s. 

1047 Clement crowns Henry einjnjror. Henry goes to southern Italy and invests the 

Normans with the territories they have conquered. He aftenvards repents of this 
generosity, and heljis Leo IX against the encroaching strangers. 

1049 After along struggle with (iottfried of Ixirraino the duchv is given to Gerhard, the 
ancestor of the modern liousc? uf Lorraine. 

1052 Henry gives im a contest with tlie great dukes, who fear he is att(*mj)ting to bring the 
duchies under his direct authority. He l>(.'siege.s Pressburg for ten months, but 
suddenly abandons it. 

1055 Henry returns to Italy to contend with the powerful duke of Tuscany. 

1066 Death of Heniy. His sou Henry IV, six years old, succeeds. He has been crowned 
king two years before. The empress Agnes is the regent, but she is carefully 
watched by Henry, archbishop of Augsburg. Rebellion of Otto of Thuringia, against 
the young king, put down. 
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1062 Hacuo, archbishop of Cologne, alxlucts the king from Ihe cu»iudy of the archldshopof 
Augsburg. The influence of Agnes ends. Ilanno finds a powerful rival in Adalbert, 
archbishop of Bremen, who controls the su]>renic nower in 106.). 

1066 Ileury assumes the government. Haniio contrives the banishnuinl. of AdalU'rt. 

1060 Kec.ail of AdallxM-t. Restored to power he. influences the Saxons ugainst Henry. 

1072 Death of Adalbert, and revolt of tlie Saxons. 

1073 The Saxons cause Henry to fle(‘ from the Harzburg. Hiiniiliutiiig peace. 

1075 Henry defeats the Saxoii.s on the IJnstrui. He dictates his own terms of peace. 

lleniT appeals to Poi>e Gregory VII to dt;gra<le the prelate, who sided with the 
rebellious Saxons. Gregory responds by falling on the. king to atiswer certain 
charges brought against him by his subjects. The pope is.sues a bull agaiu.st lay 
investiture. 

1076 Henry calls a council at Wornis .and declares the pope dejiosed. Gregory excommuni- 

cates the king, who is suspended from his royal office by tlie Diet of Tribui-. Begiu- 
liiug of the war of the invc.stitures — cccle.sia.sti cal against the civil power. 

1077 Deserted by many adlierents, Henry hunibles himself before the poix; at Caiiossa. 

The Germans elect Rudolf of Bwabia king. 

1080 After a victory of llndolf, (Jicgory recognises him asking. Henry calls u council of 
the clergy faithful k) him. It declares Gregory deposed ajid elects ('lenient HI. 
Rudolf siain in battle. Defeat of the army raist^d by Conutess Matilda. Second 
exconiiniiiiicatlon of Henry. He at (»iice lays siege to Rome. 

1084 Henry takes pos.se8sion. (fi-cgory shuts liimself uj) in tlie castle of Si. Angelo. Corr> 

tiation of Henrv by the anti-pope ('Icment III. Robert (juiscard releases Gregory, 
wlio dies the following year, at Salerno. 

1085 Defeat of Henry by Hermann of Luxemburg, who has been elected to succeed 

Rudolf of Swaliia. 

1087 Resignation of Hermann. Eckbert of Meiuen elected to succeed him. 

1089 Death of Eckberi. I’lie rebellious faction n.mics to terms willi lIiMirv. 

1090 Henry goes to Rome to support the anti-pope Clement ill. Mantua cn))tured, but in 

general lie is unsuecessful, 

1092 Revolt of Henry's eblest. .son Counid, who luis been anointed king of tlennany in 
1087. Conrad is (U'owne.d king of Itjily, and pnnni.M'd tin* im]»erial crown by the 
pope on comlitiou that be yield on the great question of investitures. 

1096 Ibmry retiiriis to (Jermatiy. 

1097 The finst band of crusaders crosses (lerniaiiy. 

1009 Tlie GermaiiH declare Conrad dejiosed as king and elect his tirothi*r Henry, 
imi Death of (.’oiirad. 

111)5 Henry’s son Henry, abetted by l‘o|»e Pasclial II, rebels agaimst him. The emperor flees 
to Liege. 

ll')6 Death of Henry IV. Henry V succeeds. 

1107 Milan makes herself into a republic. 

1110 Assured of the suiqHirt of tlu? German jirincos, Henry goes to Rome to settle the 

qneslion of investitunrs. 'Hie Treaty of JSntri, compromising the riglits of the 
elinndi. 

1111 I’lie ]»)i)e refustis to crown IJ.pnry on account of tliis U’realy of Sutri, and Henry 

imjtrisons the pojio and cardinals. 'Hie pope is compelled to bestow the iinperial 
crown. 

1112 Wlien Henry leaves, the Lateraii council declares the conees.Mions of Sutri invalid and 

the emperor exeonimunicati‘d. . 

1114 Rebelli(m in Germany headed by Ixilhuir of Saxony and the archbishops of Mainz 

and of C ologue. 

1115 Victory of the rebels near Man.sfeld. (’ontest with the pojie over the division of the 

countess Matilda’s estate. 

1110 Hmiry visits Rome, and cau.ses liim.self to be recrow'iied in tla*! ab.sence of Paschal. 
1119 Excohimunication of Henry and his aiiti-jxjpe Gregory by Pojmi C’alixtiis II. 

1122 War of the investitures settled by the (’om^ordat of Worms, it is a coniproraise, but 
the papacy remains master of tlie field. Absolution of Henry. 

1125 Henry prej)ares to attack Rheiins, but dies at Ninieguen. Lotbair II of Saxi yy 
eleked to succeed him. ^ - tt tr 

1127 War between Frederick of Swabia and Conrad of Franconia, nephew's of Heniy 

Frederick soon yields his claims in favour of Conrad and the latter enters 
Lombardy. 

1128 Coronation of Conrad as king of Italy. 

1130 Alliance of the anti-pope Anacletus and Roger II of Sicily against Lothair. 

1132 Lotbair goes to Italy ugainst the alliance and Conrad. The latter retires. 
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1188 Coronation of Lothair as emperor by Innocent II. He receives the allodial posaessions 
of Matilda as a fief from the jmixT. 

1134 Albrecht the Bear conquers Branaenburg. 

1185 Conrad and Frederick submit to the emperor. 

1187 Siege of Salerno in campaign of Lothair and Innocent II against Roger. Roger driven 
from Italy. Leath uf Lothair on his vray back to (lermany. By this time the 
supreme power in Gennany lias been gradually transferred from the emperor to 
the diet, and the fiefs have been converted into liereditary dominions. End of the 
Franconian Dynasty. 

We interrupt the story of the “ VYesterii Empire” or “Holy Roman 
Empire ” at this point partly as a matter of convenience, partly because the 
empire has ceased to bo Roman in any traditional sense of the word. In so far 
as it remains an empire, it has become essentially German. There is little 
unity of interest between the nortlicrn and tlie soutlierii domains. Later 
emperors sometimes fail to come to Italy at all; sometimes come as invaders 
and conquerors rather than as recognised sovereigns. For a long time the 
German domains are by no means securely unilied, and the Italian states 
are utterly inharmonious. Tlie story of internecine strife in each of these 
domains, leading finally, after centuries of contention, to the development of 
the Italian kingdom and the Austrian and German empires of our own day, 
will be told in later volumes. 




CHAPTER I 

ODOAOER TO THE TRITIMPH OF NARSER 

[476-568 A.!».] 

It is urged by some authors, by Bury'» among others, that the phrase 
“Fall of the Western Empire” is im fortunate ; that the “year of 476” 
was ‘-.oinpariitively trivial, marking no really great ora in the history 
of the world ; that no empire fell in 476, there being no Western 
Empire to fall. Doubtless there is a certain measure of truth in this view. 
But, on the other hand, posterity wxunot avoid erecting signiticant dates as 
mi]e.stono.s in the pathway of history, and the historians of the future will 
doubtless continue to follow precedtuit by regarding the fall of Koine in 476 as 
at least a convonient date I'roin which to reckon thi*, advent of a new era. But 
in so doing we may freely admit with Bury that until the year of his death in 
480 Julius ^epos w'as still emperor in the West, acknowledged as such by 
Zeno, and that theoretically the Roman Empire whs as it had been in the days 
of Theodosius the Great or in,. the days of Julian. There is really no great 
difference of opinion as to the precise facts of the case ; there is only difference 
of interpretation. 

Bury thinks that “ when the Count Marcellinus * in his Chronicle wrote that 
on the death of Aiitius * the Hesperian realm fell ’ he could justify his state- 
ment better than those who place 476 among the critical dates of the w'orld’s 
history.” He contends that it is far more profitable to gain a clear conception 
of the continuity of history than to divide it into imaginary epochs ; better to 
understand that Merobaudes was succeeded by Odovacar ^ than to puzzle about 
the alleged fall of an empire. Be that as it may, it is this Odovacar, or as 
we shall call him Odoacer, whose deeds now claim our attention. We have 
already made acquaintance with this famous barbarian in an earlier volui^e, 
where the events that led up to the fall of Rome are recorded ; we must now 

\ [Bury * uses this spelling, os do moat of tlxe German wiiters, whilo Hodffkiii « prefers to 
"the Odovakar of the contemporary auiliorities in all its primeval ruggedness, instead of 
softening it down -with later historians (chiefly the Byzantine annalists) into the smooth and 
unctuous Odoacer."' In this work, however, the more familiar form sanctified by long usage is 
oontinuevl] 
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follow the interesting story of his deeds in greater detail. But first it will be 
well to inquire into the antecedents of so important a personage as the first 
barbarian ruler of Rome. 

Naturally enough the early years of Odoacer are involved in some obscurity. 
He appears to have been born about the year 434 a.d. in tlie district bordering 
on the Middle Danube. Four (rermanic lril)e« seem to liave claimed him as 
belonging to them by birtli; and whilst it is impossible to learn the exact 
truth in the matter, the student of heredity will jjerhaps find in the legends 
another evidence for the value of nicial mixture in the development of men of 
genius. An additional item of similar moment is found in the iact that the 
father of Odoacer boro a name variously written “-Kdico" and “ Idico,” 
suggestive of Edecon the Hun, known to history as the betrayer of his master 
Attila. We are not certain as to when Odoiu cr Irfi Ids country and enlered 
the imperial service ; but be had risen to some eminencti by the year 47-, and 
four years later had attained such predondiunice over bis fellows that they wore 
induced to proclaim him king : they did s(» on the 23rd of August 4*70. Soon 
Augustulus was dethroned and Ihmio aeceptt^d the new ruler. 

“The highest praise that can be })eHtow(Ml on I ho governnienl, of this 
adventurer from the Dariubiau lauds,” says Hodgkin, “is that we hear so little 
about it.” Even the eviction of Llie Romans from one-third of the lands of 
Italy is regarded by Hodgkin as pro])ably alfocting large proprietors chiefly, and 
hence as involving comparatively little hardship, tliougb of course not carried 
out altogether without violenct'. Doubtless the j)roprietor8 themselves would 
have felt this to he a very mild way of stating their case. W'e are justified, 
however, in believing that the usur]>atiun was ottected with as little violence 
as the cire.umstauccs permitted. Nor is th(jre reason to Kuj>poRO that a very 
st-renuous resistance was made.'' 

Thus Odoacer was the first barbarian to reign in Italy over a people who 
had once asserted their just superiority above the rest of iiiiiiikind. The dis- 
grace of th(i UoiiiJUiM still cx(;itcs our rc.spcctful cumpassioii, and we fondly 
sympathise with the imagiiiarv grief and indignation of tludr degenerate 
posterity. Rut the calaiiiilies of Italy had gi*adually subdued the i)roud 
consciousness of freedom and glory. Ju the age of KoTuaii virtue, the 
provinces were subject to the arms, and the eilizeiis In the laws, of the 
republic ; till tliost; laws weie subverted by civil discoid, and both the city 
•and the provima's l)ecanio the servih? })ro])ei'ty of a tyrant. The forms o!* 
the constitution, which alleviated or disguised their abject slavery, wei«.: 
abolished by time and violence; the Italians alternately biinented the pres- 
ence or the absence ed' the sovereigns whom they detested or despised ; and 
the succession of five eenturies inllie.ted the \ari»)us evils of military license, 
capricious despotism, and claboraU^ oppression. 

During the same period, the barbarians had eincrged from obscurity and 
contempt, and the waniors of Germany and Soytliia were introduced into 
the provinces, as the .servanLs, the allies, and at length the niaster.s, of the 
Romans, whom they insulted oi- protected. The hsilred of the people was 
sup 2 )ressed by fear; they respected the sjnrit and sjdeiidour of the martial 
chiefs wlio were invested with the honours the empire ; and the fate of 
Rome had long depended on tlie sword of those formidable strangers. The 
stern Ricimer, who trampled on the ruins of Italy, had exercised the power, 
without assuming the title, of a king; and the patient Romans were insensibly 
prepared to acknowledge the royalty of Odoacer and his barbaric successors. 

The king of Italy was not unworthy of the high station to which his 
valour and fortune had exalted him ; his savage manners were polished by 
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the habits of conversation ; and he respected, though a conqueror and a bar- 
barian, the institutions, and even the prejudices, of his subjects. After an 
interval of seven years, Odoacer restored the consulship of the West. For 
himself, he modestly, or proudly, declined an honour which was still acct',pted 
l)y the emperors of tlio East ; but the curule chair was successively filled by 
eleven of the most illustrious senators ; and the list is adorned by the respect- 
able name of llasilius, whose virtues claimed the friendship and grateful 
applause of Sidonius, his client. 

The laws of the emperors wore strictly enforced, and the civil adminis- 
tration of Italy was still exercised by tlie prictorian prefect and his subordi- 
nate officers. Odoacer devolved on the Roman magistrates the odious and 
oppressive task of collecting the public revenue ; but he reserved foi himself 
the merit of seasonable and pojiiilar indulgence. Like the resi. the bar- 
barians, he had been instructed in the Arian heresy; but he. revered the 
monastic and episcopal characters ; and the silence of the Catholics attests 
the toleration which they enjoyed. The peace of th(‘ city required the inter- 
position of his prefect Basilius in the choice of a pontliT ; the decree 

which restrained the clergy from alienating their lands was ultimately 
designed for the benefit of the people, wliose devotion would have been 
taxed to repair the dilapidations of the church. 

Italy was protected by the arms of its iioiupieror ; and its frontiers were 
resj)ected by the barbarians of (iaul and (hM inuny, who had so long insulted 
the feeble race of Theodosius. ( Idoacer passed the Adriatic, to chastise the 
assassins of the e.mj)cror Nepos, and to aiMjuinj the maritime j)rovi]ice of 
Dalmatia. He passed the Alps, to rescue llie remains of Noricum from 
Fava, mV Felcthcus, king of the Uugians, who held liis residence beyond 
the Danube. The king was vamiuisbed in battle, and led away prisoner; 
a numerous colony of caj)tivos and subjects w^as trans2>lanted into Italy; and 
Koine, after a long jjcriod of defeat and disgrace, might claim tlie triumph 
of lier harbarian master. 

Notwitlistanding the ])rudence and success of Odoacer, his kingdom 
exhibited the sad prosj)C(*t of misery and desolation. Since the age of 
Tilierius, the decay of agriculture liiid been felt iii Italy ; and it was a just 
subject of complaint that the life of the Roman people depended on the 
accidents of the winds and waves. In the division and the decline of 
the empire, tlie tributary barvosts of Egypt and Africa were withdrawn; 
the numbers of the iiihabituiitA coiitiuuully diminished with the means of 
subsistence ; and the country was exhausted by the irretrievable losses of 
war, famine, and pestilence. St. Ambrose lias diqilorcd the ruin of a popu- 
lous district, which had been oiujc adoriuHl with the nourishing cities of 
Honoiiia (Bologna), Mutiiia (Modena), Regium (Reggio), and Placentia 
(Fiaceuza). 

Pope (lelasius was a subject of Odoacer, and be affirms, with strong exag- 
geration, that in Ailmilia, Tuscany, and tlie adjacent provinces, the human 
species was almost cxtii’iiated. The plebeians of Rome, who w'ere fed by the 
hand of their master, perished or disappeared, as soon as Jiis liberality was 
suppressed; the decline of the arts reduced the industrious mechanic to idl'^ 
ness and want ; and the senators, who might support with patience the ruiii 
of their country, bewailed their jjrivate loss of wealth and luxury. One- 
third of those ample estates, to which the ruin of Italy is originally imputed, 
was extorted for the use of the conquerors. Injuries were aggravated by 
insults ; the sense of actual sufferings was embittered by the fear of more 
dreadful evils ; and as new lauds were allotted to new swarms of barbarians. 
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each senator was apprehensive lest the arbitrary surveyors should approach 
his favourite villa, or his most profitable farm. The least fL^ortunate were 
those who submitted without a murmur to the power which it was impossi- 
ble to resist. Since they desired to live, they owed some gratitude to the 
tyrant who had spared their lives ; and since he was the absolute master of 
their fortunes, the portion w'hich he left must be accepted as his pure and 
voluntary gift. 

The distress of Italy was mitigated by the prudence and humanity of 
Odoacer, who had bound himstdf, as the price of his elevation, to satisfy the 
demands of a licentious and turbulent multitude. The kings of the barbari- 
ans were frequently resisted, deposed, or murdered, by their native subjects ; 
and the various bands of Italian mercenaries, who associated under the stand- 
ard of an elective gencrjil, claimed a larger privilege of freedom and rapine. 
A monarchy destitute of national union, and hereditary right, hastened to its 
dissolution. After a reign of fourteen years, Odoacer w^as oppressed by the 
superior genius of Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, a hero alike excellent 
in the arts of war and of government, who restored an age of peace and 
prosperity, and whose name still excites and deserves the attention of man- 
kind. 


THE BISE OK THEODOIIIO 

After the fall of the Roman Emjjire in the West, an interval of fifty 
years, till the memorable reign of Justinian, is faintly marked by the obscure 
names and imperfect annals of Zeno, Anastasius, and Justin, who successively 
ascended the tlirone of Constantinople. During the same i)oriod, Italy 
revived and flourished under the government of a Gothic king, who might 
have deserved a statue among the best and bravest of the ancient Romans. 

Theodoric the Ostrogoth, the fourteenth in lineal descent of the royal 
line of the Amali, 'was born in the neighbourhood of Vienna, two years after 
the death of Attila.^ A recent victory had restored the independence of the 
Ostrogoths ; and the three brothers, Walamir, Theodemir, and Widimir, 
who ruled that warlike nation with united counsels, had separately pitched 
their habitations in the fertile though desolate province of Pannonia. The 
Huns still threatened their revolted subjects, but their hasty attack was 
repelled by the single forces of Walamir, and the news of his victory reached 
the distant cami> of his brotlnu- in the san\e auspicious moment that the 
favourite concubine of Theodemir was delivered of a son and heir. In the 
eighth year of his age, Theodoric Avas reluctantly yielded by his father to 
the public interest, as the ])l(3dgc of an alliance which Leo, emperor of the 
East, had consented to purchase by an annual subsidy of three hundred 
pounds of gold. The royal hostage Avas educated at (Constantinople Avith 
care and tenderness. His l)ody Avas formed to all the exercises of Avar, his 
mind was expanded bytlie habits of liberal conversation; he frequented the 
schools of the most skilful masters ; but he disdained or neglected the arts 
of Greece, and so ignorant did he ahvays remain of the first elements of 
science, that a rude mark was contrived to represent the signature of the 
illiterate king of Italy. 

As soon as he had attained the age of eighteen, he was restored to the 
wishes of the Ostrogoths, Avhom the emperor aspired to gain by liberality 
and confidence. Walamir had fallen in battle : the youngest of the brothers, 

1 So (iibbon.rf but Hodgkin/: who puts the? birth of Theodoric in 464, places the death of 
AttUa a year before, while Buiy^ makes it the same year. 
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Widimir, had kd away into Italy and Gaul an army of barbarians, and the 
whole nation acknowledged for their king the father of Theodoric. His 
ferocious subjeots admired the strength and stature of their young prince ; 
and he soon convinced them that he had not degenerated from tlie valour of 
his ancestors. At the head of six thousand volunteers, he secretly left the 
camp in quest of adventures, descended the Danube as far as Siugidununi or 
Belgrade, and soon returned to his father with the spoils of a Sarmatian king 
whom he had vanquished and slain. Such triumphs, however, were produc- 
tive only of fame, and the invincible Ostrogoths wore reduced to extreme 
distress by the want of clothing and food. They unanimously resolvc<3 to 
desert their Pannonian encampments, and boldly to advance into the warm 
and wealthy neighbourhood of the Byzantine court, which alroiidy maintained 
ill pride and luxury so many bands of confederate Goths. After proving by 
some acts of hostility that they could be dangerous, or at least troublesome 
enemies, the Ostrogoths sold at a high price their reconciliation and fidelity, 
accepted a donative of lands and money, and W'ere entrusted wdlli the defen(;e 
of the lower Danube, under the command of Theo<loric, who succeeded after 
his father’s death to the hereditary throne of the Amali. 

Whatever fear or affection conld bestow was pri>fusely lavished by Zeno 
on the king of the Ostrogoths ; the rank of j)atrician and coiisnl, the com- 
mand of the Palatine troops, an equestrian statue, a treasure in gold and 
silver of many thousand pounds, the name of son, and the promise of a 
rich and honourable wife. As long as Theodoric condesc(mded to serve, 
he supported with courage and fidelity the ctfuso of his benefactor : his 
rapid march contributed to the restoration of Zeno; and in the second 
revolt, the Walamirs, as they were called, pursued and pressed the Asiatic 
rebels, till the)- left an easy victory to the imperial troops. But the faith- 
ful servant was suddenly converterl into a formidabh^ enemy, who spread the 
flames of war from Constantinople to the Adriatic ; man} flourishing cities 
were reduced to ashes, and the agriculture of Thrace w'us almost extirpated 
by the w'anton cruelty of the (Joths, who deprived tlicir eaptive peasants 
of the right hand that guided the plough. On such occasions, Theodoric 
sustained the loud and specious reproach of disloyalty, of ingratitude, and 
of insatiate avarice, w-hich could be only excused by the hard necessity of 
his situation. He reigned, not as the monarch but as the minister of a 
ferocious people, wdiose .spirit was unbroken by slavery, and impatient of 
real or imaginary insults, l^licir poverty was incurable; since the most 
liberal donatives were soon dissipated in wasteful luxury, and tlio most fer- 
tile estates became barren in their hands ; they despised, but they envied, 
the laborious provincials ; and when their subsistence liad failed, the Ostro- 
goths embraced the familiar resources of war and rapine. 

It had been the w'ish of Theodoric (such at least w^as his declaration^ 
to lead a peaceful, obscure, obedient life, on the confines of Scythia, till 
the Byzantine court, by splendid and fallacious promises, seduced him to 
attack a confederate tribe of Goths, who had been engaged in the party of 
Basiliscus. He marched from his station in Mresia, on the solemn assurance 
that before he reached Hadrianopolis, he should meet a plentiful cou\ y 
of provisions, and a reinforcement of eight tliousaiid horse and thirty thou- 
sand foot, while the legions of Asia were encamped at Heraclea to second 
his operations. These measures were disappointed by mutual jealousy. Aa 
he advanced into Thrace the son of Theodemir found an inhospitable soli- 
tude, and his Gothic followers, with a heavy train of horses, of mules, and 
of wagons, were betrayed by their guides among the rocks and precipices of 
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Mount Sondis, where he wuh iiHsaulted by the arms and invectives of The- 
odoric the son of Triarius. From a neighbouring height, his artful rival 
harangued the camp of the Walamirs, and branded their deader with the 
opprobrious names of child, of madman, of perjured traitor, the enemy of 
his blood and nation. “Are you ignorant,” exclaimed the son of Triarius, 
“that it is the constant policy of the Romans to destroy tlu^ Goths by each 
other’s swords? Are you insensible that the victor in this unnatural contest 
will be exposed, and justly exposed, to their implacable revenge? Wliere 

are those warriors, my kinsmen, and thy 
own, whoso widows now lament that their 
lives were sacrificed to thy rash ambition? 

JBip Where is the wealth which thy soldiers pos- 

sessed when they were first allured from 
their uative homes to enlist 
WHfm iiTidor tliy standard? Eacli of 
was then master of three 

CmmrnM lov^r t-hfic Oil f o( ►t likc shivcs, 
Karlt Gothii- Hklmkt Asn Axk through tlic deserts of Tlirace; 

those men wlio were tempted 
by the liope of measuring gold with a buslud, those brave men who arc as free 
and as noble as thyself.”^ A hangnagc so well suited to the temper of tlie 
Goths, (excited clamour and discontent ; and the son of Theodemir, appre- 
hensive of being left alone, was compelled to embrace his brethren, and to 
imitate the example of Roman i>erfidy. 

In every state of his fortune, the jirudcnco and firmness of Tlioodoric 
were equally conspicuous ; whether ho tlireutened Constantinople at the head 
of the confederate Goths, or retreated with a faithful band to the mountains 


and sea coast of Epirus. At length the accidental death of the son of '.rriarius^ 
destroyed the balance whi(?h the Romans had been so anxious to jircservo; 
the whole nation acknowledged the snjnemac-y of the Amali, and the Byzan- 
tine court subscribed an igiiomiiuous and «)])])rcssivt> treaty. The senate had 
already declared, that it was necessary to clioose a party among the Goths, 
since the public was unequal U) the sujtjKirt of their united forces ; a subsidy 
of two thousand jjonnds of gold, with the ample pay of tliirteen thousand 
men, were required for the least consid(*ral)lc of their arniic,s ; and the Issn- 
rians, who guarded not the empire hut the ^emperor, enjoyed, besides the 
privilege of rapine, an annual pension of five thousand jiourids. 

The sagacious mind of Theodoric soon perceived that lie was odious to 
the Romans, and suspected by tlio barbarians; he understood the popular 
murmur, that his subjects were exposed in their frozen huts to intolerable 
hardships, while their king was dissolved in the luxuiy of Greece; and he 
prevented the painful alternative of encountering the Goths, as the cham- 
pion, or of leading them to the field as the enemy, of Zeno. Embracing an 
enterprise worthy of liis courage and ambition, Theodoric addressed the 
emperor in the following wor»ls : “ Althougli your servant is maintained in 
affluence by your liberality, graciously listen to tJie wishes of my heart! 
Italy, the inheritance of your predecessors, and Rome itself, the head and 
mistress of the world, now fluctuate under tlie violence and oppression of 


These curious details are Included in the account of Malchus./] 

“ This man who shared the great Tlieodoric’s name, and threatened his power, while rldi^ 
an unruly horse was borne against a spear hanging before his tent door. The wound proved 
fatal, according to Evagrius,^ who tells the stoxy.] 
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Odoacer t&e mercenary. Direct me, with my national troops, to march 
against the tyrant. If I fall, you will be relieved from an expensive and 
troublesome friend ; if, with the divine permission, I succeed, I shall gov- 
ern in your name, and to your glory, the Koniaii senate, and the part of the 
republic delivered from slavery by my victorious arms.” The proposal of 
Theodoric was accepted, aud perliaps had been suggested, by the llyzantiiie 
court. But the forms of the commission, or grant, appear to liave l)een 
expressed with a prudenl- ambiguity, which might be explained by the event; 
and it was left doubtful whether the conqueror of Italy should reign as the 
lieutenant, the vassal, or the ally, of the emperor of the East.<^ 

Theodoric's speech, quoted abovts given by J(u*dane.s.A who js believed 
to be quoting from Cassiodoriis, ^ tlie friend and minister of 'I'heodoric. Pro- 
copius, j how'cvcr, says tliat Zeno, being skilful in teni])orary expedients, “ad- 
vised Theodoru; to mareh to Italy, aud, by a conh^st with Odoacer, win the 
Western Empire for himself and his Goths. He showed him that it was 
l>ettcr for liini to rule over the Italians than to hglit the eTn])eror at so much 
hazard.’’ The anonymous VahHian Fraffment^- is even more deliiiito as to 
Zeno’s share in the idea ; it says that Zeno “sent him lo Italy,” and offered 
him “as a nwvard for his pains,” that “until Zeno hiiiiNelf arrived ” he might 
consider himself ruler. 

IIoiaiKiN'’ thinks that the rights of the contracting parties w'cre purposely 
left in uiieertaiiity, and he regards this snggtistive ambiguity as being far more 
important than any (piestioii of more ]»riority invention between Z»'no and 
Theodoric. Why, he impiires, did the (:iroth ask the emjMiror’s leav(^ to invade 
Italy if that territory was regardt^d as lost to tin* empire in the senso that Dacia 
aud liritain were lost ^ The (Jolh (Uxdared that he would hold Italy as his 
adoppid father’s gift; but just wliat were the re0poriHil)ilities of present 
possession or of future disposjil of the cit)wii t/hat this acknowledgment implied? 
Hodgkin’s answer to these (lucsiinns, how^ever, is not very satisfactory. He 
thinks it clear that Theodoric* went on tliis liazardous expedition with imperial 
approval, and that tacitly at least the fact was recognised that “ Italy and Rome 
still formed ]»art of the Jiespuhlica llomana;” but lici appears to feel that every- 
thing would depend upon tlie arbitrament of arms, regardless of shadowy claims 
based on cuirlier im])erial conditions. Jx?aving, then, both the question of 
priority and the equally uiisolvable riddle as tcc the political implication of title, 
we must now follow tlie fortunes of I’lieodc^rio and (Jdoacer to the battlefield, 
where a practical solution is to be found for the dispute over the ownership 
of Italy.® 


TUK (iOTIIS MOVE UPON ITALY 

The reputation both of the leader and of the w^ar, diffused a universal 
ardour ; the Walamirs were multiplied by the Gothic swarms already engaged 
in the service, or seated in the provinces, of the empire ; and eacli bold bar- 
barian, who had heard of the w'ealtli and beauty of Italy, was impatient to 
seek, through the most pcu-ilous adventures, the jaissession of such encha/^t- 
ing objects. The march of Theodoric must be considered £is tlie emigration 
of an entire people ; tlie wdves and children of the Goths, their aged parents, 
and most precious effects, were carefully transported ; and some idea may 
be formed of the heavy baggage that now followed the camp, by the loss of 
two thousand wagons, which had been sustained in a single action in the 
war of Epirus. For their subsistence, the Goths depended on the magazines 
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of com which was ground in portable mills by the hands of their women ; 
on the milk and flesh of their flocks and herds ; on the casual produce of the 
chase, and upon the contributions which they might impose on all who 
should presume to dispute the passage, or to refuse their friendly assistance. 
Notwithstanding these precautiqiis; they were exposed to the danger, and 
almost to the distress, of famine, in a march of seven hundred miles, which 
had been undertaken in the depth of a rigorous winter. 

Since the fall of the Uoiiiaii power, Dacia and Pannonia no longer exhib- 
ited the rich prospect of populous cities, well-cultivated fields, and convenient 
highways: the reign of barbarism siiid desohitioii was restored, and the 
tribes of Bulgarians, (iepids, and Sarniatians, who had occupied the vacant 
province, were prompted by their native fierceness, or the solicitations of 
Odoacer, to resist the progress of his enemy. In many obscure, though 
bloody battles, Tlieodoric fouglit and vanquished ; till at length, surmount- 
ing every obstacle by skilful conduct and persevering courage, he descended 
from the Julian Alps, and displayed his invincible banners on the confines 
of Italy (489). 

Odoacer, a rival not unworthy of his arms, had already occupied the 
advantageous and well-known post of the river Sontius near the ruins of 
Aquileia,at the head of a powerful host, whose independent kings or leaders 
disdained the duties of subordination and the prudence of delays. No sooner 
had Theodoric granted a short repose and refreshment to his wearied cav- 
alry, than he boldly attacked tlie fortifications of the enemy; the Ostrogoths 
showed more ardour to acquire, than tlie mercenaries to defend, the lands of 
Italy; and the reward of the first victory was the possession of the Venetian 
province as far as the walls of Verona. In the neighbourhood of that city, on 
the steep banks of the rapid Adige, he was opposed by a new army, reinforced 
in its numbers, and not impaired in its courage; the contest was more obsti- 
nate, but the event was still more decisive ; Odoacer fled to Ravenna, The- 
odoric advanced to Mediolanum, and the vanquished troops saluted their con- 
queror with loud acclamations of re.Hpect and fidelity. But their w^ant either 
of constancy or of faith, soon exposed him to the most imminent danger ; 
his vanguard, with several Gothic counts, which had been rashly entrusted 
to a deserter,^ was betrayed and destroyed near Faventia (Faenza) by his 
double treachery ; Odoacer again appeared master of the field, and the in- 
vader, strongly entrenched in his camp of Ticiniim, was reduced to solicit the 
aid of a kindred nation, the Visigoths of Gau>, 

In the course of this history, the most voracious appetite for war will be 
abundantly satiated ; nor can we much lament that our dark and imperfect 
materials do not afford a more ample narrative of the distress of Italy, and 
of the fierce conflict, which was finally decided by the abilities, experience, 
and valour of the Gothic king. 

From the Alps to the extremity of Calabria, Theodoric reigned by the 
right of conquest ; the Vandal ambassadors surrendered the island of Sicily, 
as a lawful appendage of his kingdom ; and he w'as accepted as the deliv- 
erer of Rome by the senate and people, who had shut their gates against the 
fljring usurper. Ravenna alone, secure in the fortifications of art and nature, 
still sustained a siege of almost three years ; and the daring sallies of Odc- 
aoer carried slaughter and dismay into the Gothic camp. At length, desti- 
tute of provisions, and hopeless of relief, that unfortunate monarch yielded 

Tufa was his name ; he first left Odoacer for Theodoric ; then deserted back again. Hodg- 
kin compax^a his defection to Marshal Key's going over to Napoleon when he returned in 1810. 
Later Tufa was killed in a feud with another deserter from Theodoric, Frederic the Kugian.] 
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to the groans of his subjects and the clamours of liis soldiers. A treaty of 
peace was negotiated by the bisliop of Ravenna ; the Ostrogoths were admit- 
ted into the city, and the hostile kings consented, under the sanotion of an 
oath, to rule with equal and undivided authority the provinces of Italy. The 
event of such an agreement may he easily foreseen. After some days had 
been devoted to the semblance of joy and friendship, Odoacer, in the midst of 
a solemn banquet, was stabbed by tlie liand, or at least by the command, of 
his rival (March 15, 493). Secret and eilectual orders liad been previously 
despatched ; the faithless and raj)aeious mercenaries, at tlie same mriinent, and 
without resistance, were universally massacred ; and the royalty of Thcodorio 
was proclaimed by the Goths, with the tardy, reluctant, ambigiu)us consent- 
of the emperor of the East. 

The design of a conspiracy was imputed, accru-diug to the usual forms, to 
tlie prostrate tyrant; but his innocence, and the guilt of his conqueror, are 
sulhcieiitly proved by the advantageous treaty wliich force would not sin- 
cerely have granted, nor weakness have rashly infringeil. The jealousy of 
power, and the mischiefs of discord, may suggest a more decent apology, 
and a .sentence less rigorous may be pronounce!! against a. eriiiic wliich was 
necessary to introduce into Italy a generation of pulilic felicity. The living 
author of this felicity was audaciously praised in his own presence by sacred 
and profane orators ; but history (in his time she was mnto and inglorious) 
has not left any just representation of the events which displayed, or of the 
defects which clouded, the virtues of TIummIoiic. 

'riie reputation of Theodoric may repose willi more confidence on the 
visible peace and prosperity of a reign of tliirty-tliFce years; the unanimous 
estt'Cin of his own times, and the memory of his wisdom and courage, his 
justice and humanity, which was deeply impressed on the minds of the Goths 
and Italians. 


THEODOKIC THE (JIIEAT (493-G26 A.D.) 

Tlie partition of the lands of Italy, of which Theodoric assigned the third 
part to his soldiers, is honourably arraigned as the sole injustice of his life. 
And even this act may be fairly justiiied by the example of Odoacer, the 
riglits of coiKpicst, the true interest of tlie Italians, and the sacred duty of 
subsisting a whole people, whf,j, on the faith of his promises, had transported 
themselves into a distant laiid. Under the reign of Theodoric, and in the 
happy climate of Italy, tlie (ioths soon multiplied to a formidable host of 
two liuiidred thousand men, and the whole amount of their families may be 
computed by the ordinary addition of women and children. Their invasion 
of property, a part of which must have been already vacant, was disguised 
by the generous but improper name of JiospiUility ; these unwelcome guests 
w^ere irregularly dispersed over the face of Italy, and the lot of each barba- 
rian was adequate to liis birth and office, the number of his followers, and the 
rustic wealth which he possessed in slave.s and cattle. The distinctions of 
noble and {ilebeian were acknowledged ; but the lands of every freeman were 
exempt from taxes, and he enjo^^ed the inestimable privilege of being subject 
only to the laws of his coiintr3\ Fashion, and even convenience, soon per- 
suaded the conquerors to assume the more elegant dress of the natives, but 
they still persisted in the use of their mother-tongue ; and their contempt 
for the Latin schools was applauded by Theodoric himself, who gratihed 
their prejudices, or his own, by declaring, that the child who had trembled 
at a rod, would never dare to look upon a sword. 

M. W. — VOL, VII. 2 c 
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Tbeodoric studied to protect his industrious subjects, and to moderate 
the violence, without enervating the valour, of his soldiers who were main* 
tsined for the public defence. They held their lands and benefices as a 
military stipend ; at the sound of the trumpet they were prepared to march 
under the conduct of their provincial oliicers ; and the whole extent of Italy 
was distributed into the several quarters of a well-regulated camp. 

Among the barbarians of the West, the victory of Tbeodoric had spread 
a general alarm. But as soon as it appeared that he was satisfied with con- 
quest, and desirous of peace, terror wiis changed into respect, and they sub- 
mitted to a powerful mediation, which was uniformly employed for the best 
purposes of reconciling their quarrels and civilising their manners. The 
ambassadors who resorted to llaveima from the most distant countries of 
Europe, admired his wisdom, magnificence, and courtesy; and if he some- 
times accepted either slaves or arms, white horses or strange animals, the 
gift of a sun-dial, a water-clock, or a musician admonished even the princes 
of Gaul of the superior art and industry of his Italian subjects. His domes- 
tic alliances, a wife, two daugliters, a sister, and a niece, united the family 
of Theodoric with the kings of the Franks, the Burgundians, the Visigoths, 
the Vandals, and the Tliuringians ; and contributed to maintain the har- 
mony, or at least tlic balance, of the great republic of the West. It is dilfi- 
cult, in the dark forest of Germany and Poland, to pursue the emigration 
of tlie Heruli, a fierce people, who disdained the use of armour, and who 
condemned their widows and aged parents not to survive the loss of their 
husbands, or the decay of their strength. The king of these savage warriors 
solicited the friendship of Theodoric, and was elevated to the rank of his 
son, according to the barbaric rites of a military adoption. From the shores 
of the Baltic, the ACstians, or Livonians, laid their offerings of native amber 
at the feet of a prince, whose fame had excited them to undertake an 
unknown and dangerous journey of fifteen hundred miles. 

The life of Theodoric represents the rare and meritorious example of a 
barbarian, who sheathed his sword in the pride of victory and the vigour of 
his age. A reign of three-and- thirty years was consecrated to the duties of 
civil government, and the hostilities in which he was sometimes involved 
were speedily terminated by the conduct of his lieutenants, the discipline of 
his troops, the arms of his allies, and even by the terror of his name. He 
reduced, under a strong and regular government, the unprofitable countries 
of Rastia, Noricum, Dalmatia, and Pannonia, from the source of the Danube 
and the territory of the Bavarians, to the petty kingdom erected by the Gep- 
ids on the ruins of Sirmium. His prudence could not safely entrust the 
bulwark of Italy to such feeble and turbulent neighbours ; and his justice 
might claim the lands which they oppressed, either as a part of his kingdom, 
or as the inheritance of his father. 

The greatness of a servant, who was named perfidious because he was 
successful, awakened the jealousy of the emperor Anastasius ; and a war 
was kindled on the Dacian frontier, by the protection which the Gothic king, 
in the vicissitude of human affairs, had granted to Mundo, a descendant 
of Attila. Sabinian, a general illustrious by his own and father's merit, 
advanced at the head of ten thousand Romans ; and the provisions and arms, 
which filled a long train of wagons, were distributed to the fiercest of the 
Bulgarian tribes. But, in the fields of Margus, the eastern powers were 
defeated by the inferior forces of the Goths and Huns ; the flower and even 
tlie hope of the Roman armies was irretrievably destroyed ; and such was 
the temperance with which Theodoric had inspired his victorious troops, 
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that as their leader had not given the signal of pillage, the rich spoils of tlie 
enemy lay untouched at their feet. 

Exa^erated by this disgrace, the Hyzantine court despatched two hun- 
dred ships aud eight thousand men to plunder the sea coast of Calabria and 
Apulia ; they assaulted the ancient city of Tarentiim, interrupted the trade 
and agriculture of a hai)py country, and sailed back to the liellespoiiU proud 
of their piratical victory over u people whom they still presumed to consider 
as their Koinan brethren. Their retreat was possibly iiastoned by the activ- 
ity of Theodoric; Italy was covered by a fl<?et id* a thousand li^la vessels, 
wiiicli lie constructed with incredible despatch ; and liis linn moderatiun was 
soon rewarded by a solid and honourable jieace. He maintained with a 
[lowerful hand the balance of the West, till it w’as at length overthrown hv 
the ambition of Clovis; and althongh unable to assist liis rash and unfor- 
tunate kinsman, tlie king of the Visigoths, he saved the ivinaiiis of his family 
and people, and checked the Franks in the midst of tlicir victorious career. 

It is not desirous to prolong or repeat this narrative of military events, the 
least interesting of the reign of Theodoric ; and wo shall be content to add 
that the Alamanni were protected, that an inroad of the. |{urgundians was 
severely chastised, and that the conquest of A l ies and M.'ii*8eiiles opened a 
free communication with the Visigoths, vvho revered him both as their 
national protector, and as the guardian of liis grandchild, the infant son of 
Alaric. Under tliis respectable character, the king of Italy restored the 
praitorian prefecture of the Cauls, refonneil some abuses iu the civil govern- 
ment of Spain, and accepted the annual tribute and apparent submission of 
its military governor, who wisely refuseil to trust liis person in the palace 
of Itavemia. The Gothic sovereignty was established from Sicily to the 
Danube, from Sinnium or Belgrade to the Atlantic Ocean ; and the Greeks 
themselves have acknowledged that Theodoric reigned over th<j fairest por- 
tion of the Western Empire. 

The union of the Goths and Romans might have fixed for ages the 
transient happiness of Italy ; and the first of na t ions, a new people of free sub- 
jects and enlightened soldiers, might have gradually arisen from the mutual 
emulation of their respective virtues. But the sublime merit of guiding 
or seconding such a revolution, was not reserved for the reign of Theodoric ; 
he wanted either the genius or tlie opportunities of a legislator ; and while 
he indulged the Goths in the enjoyment of rude liberty, he servilely copied 
the institutions, and even the abuses, of the political system which had been 
framed by Constantine and his successors. From a tender regard to the 
expiring prejudices of Rome, tlie barbarian declined the name, the purple, 
aud the diadem, of the emperors ; but ho assumed, under the hereditary title 
of king, the whole substance and plenitude of imperial prerogative. His 
addresses to the eastern throne were respectful and ambiguous ; he celebrated 
in pompous style the harmony of the tw'o republics, ap 2 )luuded his own gov- 
ernment as the perfect similitude of a sole and undivided empire, aud claimed 
above the kings of the earth the same jire-eminence which lie modestly 
allowed to the person or rank of Anastasius. The alliance of the East and 
AVest was annually declared by the unanimous choice of two consuls r but it 
should seem that the Italian candidate who was named by Tiieodoric, accepted 
a formal confirmation from the sovereign of Constantinople. 

The Gothic palace of Ravenna reflected the image of the court of Theo- 
dosius or Valentinian. The praetorian prefect, the prefect of Rome, the 
quaestor, the master of the offices, with the public and patrimonial treasurers, 
whose functions are painted in gaudy colours by the rhetoric of Cassiodorus^ 
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still continued to act as the ministers of state. And the subordinate care of 
justice and the revenue was delegated to seven consulars, three correctors 
and five presidents, who governed the fifteen regions of Italy, according to 
the principles and even the forms of Roman jurisprudence. The violence of 
the conquerors was abated or eluded by the slow artifice of judicial proceed- 
ings ; the civil administration, with its honours and emoluments, was confined 
to the Italians ; and the people still preserved their dress and language, their 
laws and customs, their personal freedom, and two-thirds of their landed 
property. It had been the object of Augustus to conceal the introduction of 
monarchy ; it was the policy of Theodoric to dii^uise the I'eign of a bar- 
barian. If his subjects were sometimes awakenea from this pleasing vision 
of a Roman government, they derived more substantial comfort from the 
character of a Gothic prince, who had penetration to discern, and firmness to 
pursue, his own and the public interest. Theodoric loved the virtues whicli 
he possessed, and the talents of w'hich he was destitute. Liberius was pro- 
moted to the office of praitorian i)refect for liis unshaken fidelity to the 
unfortunate cause of Odoacer. The ministers of Tlieodoric, Cassiodorus and 
Boethius, have refiected on his reign the lustre of tlieir genius and learning. 
More prudent or more fortunate than his colleague, Cassiodorus preserved 
liis own esteem without forfeiting the royal favour ; and after passing thirty 
years in the lionours of the world, he was blessed with an ec^ual term of 
repose in the devout and studious solitude of Squillace (S^ lacium). 

The public games, such as a Greek ambassador might politely applaud, 
exhibited a faint and feeble copy of tlie jnagnilicence of the emsars : yet the 
musical, the gymnastic, and the pantomimic arts, had not totally sunk into 
oblivion ; the wild beasts of Africa still exercised in the amphitheatre tht* 
courage and dexterity of the Imnters ; and the indulgent Goth either patiently 
tolerated or gently restrained the blue and green factions, whose contests so 
often filled the circus with clamour, and even with blood. In the seventh 
year of his reign, Theodoric visited Rome, the old capital of the world ; 
the senate and people advanced in solemn procession to salute a second 
Trajan, a new Valentinian ; and he nobly supported that character by the 
assurance of a just and legal government, in a discourse which he was not 
afraid to })ronouncc in public, and to inscribe on a tablet of brass. 

Rome, in this august ceremony, shot a last ray of declining glory ; and 
a saint, the spectator of this pompous scene, could only hope in his pious 
fancy, that it was excelled by the celestial splendour of the New Jerusalem. 
During a residence of six months, the fame, the person, and the courteous 
demeanour of the Gothic king excited the admiration of the Romans, and 
he contemplated with equal curiosity and surprise the monuments that 
remained of their ancient greatness. He imprinted the footsteps of a con- 
queror on the Capitoline Hill, and frankly confessed that each day he viewed 
with fresh wonder the Forum of Trajan and his lofty column. The theatre 
of Pompey appeared, even in its decay, as a huge mountain artificially hol- 
lowed and polished, and adorned by human industry ; and he vaguely com- 
puted, that a river of gold must have been drained to erect the colossal 
amphitheatre of Titus. From the mouths of fourteen aqueducts, a pure 
and copious stream was diffused into every part of the city ; among these 
the Claudian water, which arose at the distance of thirty-eight miles in the 
Sabine mountains, was conveyed along a gentle though constant declivity 
of solid arches, till it descended on the summit of the Aventine Hill. The 
long and spacious vaults which had been constructed for the purpose of 
common sewers, subsisted, after twelve centuries, in their pristine strength ; 
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and the subterraneous channels have been preferred to all the visible won- 
ders of Home. 

The Gothic kings, so injuriously accused of the ruin of antiquity, were 
anxious to preserve the monuments of tlie nation whom they had subdued. 
The royal edicts were framed to prevent the abuses, tlic neglect, or the 
depredations, of tlie citizens themselves; and a professed architect, the 
annual sum of two hundred pounds of gold, twenty-iive thousand tilosi and 
the receipt of customs from the Lucrine 2)ort, were jis.signed for the ordinary 
repairs of the walls and public edifices. A similar care was extended to 
the statues of metal or marble, of men or aniiiuila. The spirit of the horses, 
which have given a modern name to the Quirinal, was applauded by the 
l)arbarians; the brazen eleplmnts of tlui Via Sacra were diligently restored ; 
the famous heifer of IMyron deceived the cattle, as the\ were tiriv(*n through 
fhe forum of ])e;ice, and an ollicer was created t(» protect tlmse work.s of art, 
which Theodoric considered as the noblest ornaments of his kingdom. 

After the example of the last em2)erorK, Theoiioric profened tlic residence 
of Ravenna, where he cultivated an orchard with his own hjinds. As often 
as the peace of his kingdom was threatened (for it was never invaded) by 
the barbarians, he removed l\is court to Vei-Mua, on the iiorthei ii frontier, 
and the image of his palace, still extant on a coin, represents the oldest 
and most authentie model of Gothic arelntecture. Agriculture revived 
under the shadow of pc'ace, and the number of husbandmen was multiplied 
by the redemi)tion of captives, TJie iron mines of Dalmatia, a gold mine 
of Hruttium, were carefully exj^lored, and the Pontine marshes, as well 
as those of Siioleto, were draiiKjd and cultivated by jnixato undertakers, 
wliosc distant reward must depend on the oontiiiiiancti of tlie public [iros- 
jicrity. Whenever the seasons wore less propitious, the doubtful iirecautioiis 
of forming magazines of corn, fixing the price, and prohiiiiting the exporta- 
tion, attested at least the benevolence of the state ; but such was the extraor- 
dinary plenty wliich an industrious ])eople produced from a grateful soil, 
that a gallon of wine wa.s sometimes sold in Italy for something loss than 
tlircc farthings, and a quarter of wheat (S bushels) at about five shillings 
and sixpence. A country po.ssesaed of so many valuables objects of exchange, 
soon attracted the merchants of the world, whose bentjficial traffic was 
encouraged and protected by the liberal spirit of Theodoric. The free 
intercourse of tlie provinces by land and water was restored and extended ; 
the city gates were never shut either by day or by night ; and the common 
Baying, that a purse of gold might be safely left in the fields, was expressive 
of the conscious security of the inhabitants. 


THEODORIC AND THE CHURCH 

A difference of religion is always [wniicious and often fatal to the har- 
mony of the prince and people; the (iothic conqueror had been educated in 
the profession of Arianism, and Italy was devoutly attached to the Nict^^o 
faith. But the [persuasion of Theouoric was not infected by zeal, and he 
piously adhered to the heresy of his fathers, without condescending to 
balance the subtle arguments of theological metaphysics. Satisfied with the 
private toleration of his Arian sectaries, he justly conceived himself to ho 
the guardian of the public worship ; and his external reverence for a super- 
stition which he despisod, may have nourished in his mind the salute^ 
indifference to a statesmaii or philosopher. With the protection, Theodoric 
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assumed the legal supremacy of the church; and his firm administration 
res|tored or extended some useful prerogatives, which had been neglected by 
tha^teeble emperors of the West. He was not ignorant of the dignity and 
importance of the Roman pontiff, to whom the venerable name of Pope 
was now appropriated, 'i'he peace or the revolt of Italy might depend on 
the character of a wealthy and popular bishop, who claimed such ample 
dominion, both in heaven and cartli ; who liad been declared in a numerous 
synod to be pure from all sin, and exempt from all judgment. When the 
chair of St. Peter was disputed by Symmachus and Laurentius, they appeared 
at his summons before the tribunal of an Arian monarch, and he confirmed 
the election of the most worthy, or the most obsequious candidate. At the 
end of his life, in a moment of jealousy and resentment, he prevented the choice 
of the Romans, by nominating a pope in the palace of Ravenna. The danger 
and furious contests of a schism were mildly restrained, and the last decree 
of the senate was enacted to extinguish, if it were possible, the scandalous 
venality of the papal elections. 

Wo have descanted with ]>lcaHure on the fortunate condition of Italy ; but 
our fancy must not hastily conceive that the golden age of the poets, a race 
(»f men without vice or misery, Avas realised under the Gothic conquest. 
The fair prospect was sometimes overcast with clouds ; the wisdom of Theod- 
oric might be deceived, his power might be resisted, and the declining age 
of the monarch was sullied with popular hatred and patrician blood. In the 
first insolence C)f victory, he had been tempted to deprive the whole party of 
Odoacer of the civil, and even the natural rights of society ; a tax unseason- 
ably imposed after the calamities of war, would have crushed the rising 
agriculture of Liguria : a rigid pre-emption of corn, which was intended for 
the public relief, must have aggravated the distress of Campania. These 
dangerous projects were defeated by the virtue and eloquence of Epiidianius 
and Boethius, who, in the i)rcsence of Theodoric himself, successfully pleaded 
the cause of the people : but if the royal ear was open to the voice of truth, 
a saint and a philosopher arc not always to be found at the ear of kings. 
The privileges of rank, or office, or favour, were too frequently abused by 
Italian fraud and Gothic violence ; and the avarice of the king’s nephew 
Avas publicly exposed, at first by the usur]}Htioii, and afterwards by the resti- 
tution, of the estates which he liad unjustly extorted from his Tuscan neigh- 
bours. Two hundred thousand barbarians, fon*uidable cA^en to their mastei, 
Avere seated in the heart of Ital}^ ; they indignantly-supported the restraints 
of peace and discipline ; the disorders of their march were ahvays felt, and 
sometimes compensated ; and Avhere it was dangerous to punish, it might be 
prudent to dissemble, the sallies of their native fierceness. 

Even the religious toleration Avliich Theodoric had tlie glory of introduc- 
ing into the Christian world, was i)ainful and offensive to the orthodox zeal 
of the Italians. They respected the armed lieresy of the Goths ; but their 
pious rage was safely pointed against the rich and defenceless Jews, who had 
formed their establishments at Neapolis, Rome, Ravenna, Mediolanum, and 
Genoa, for the benefit of trade, and under the sanction of the hiAA-^s. Their 
persons were insulted, their effects were pillaged, and their synagogues were 
burned by the mad populace of Ravenna aud Rome, inflamed, as it should 
seeip, by Hie most frivolous or extravagant pretences. The government 
which could neglect, Avould have deserved such an outrage. A legal inquiry 
Avas instantly directed ; and as the authors of the tumult had escaped in tlie 
crowd, the whole community was condemned to repair the damage ; and the 
obstinate bigots who refused their contributions, were whipped through 
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the streets by the hand of the executioner. This simple act of justice exas- 
perated the discontent of the Catholics, who applauded the merit and patience 
of these holy confessors ; three hundred pulpits deplored the persecutioit of 
the church ; and if the chapel of St. Stephen at Verona was demolished 
by the command of Theodoric, it is probable that some miracle, hostile to 
his name and dignity, had been performed on that sacred theatre. At the 
close of a glorious life, the king of Italy discovered that he had excited 
the hatred of a people whose happiness he had so assiduously laboured to 
promote ; and his mind was soured by indignation, jealousy, and the bitter- 
ness of unrequited love. The Gothic conqueror condescended to disarm the 
unwarlike natives of Italy, interdicting^all weapons of offence, and excepting 
only a small knife for domestic use. The deliverer of Rome was accused of 
conspiring with the vilest informers against the lives of senators whom ho 
suspected of a secret and treasonable correspondence with the Byzantine 
court. 

After the deatli of Anastasius, the diadem had been placed on the head 
of a feeble old man ; but the powers of government were assumed by his 
nephew Justinian, who already meditated the extirpation of heresy, and the 
conquest of Italy and Africa. A rigorous law, which was published at Con- 
stantinople, to reduce the Arians by the dread of punishment within the pale 
of the church, awakened the just resentment of Theodoric, who claimed, for 
his distressed brethren of the East, the same indulgence which he had so long 
granted to the Catholics of his dominions. At his ooniinand, the Roman pon- 
tiff, John I, with four illustrious senators, embarked on an embassy, of which 
he must have alike dreaded the failure or the success. The singular venera- 
tion shown to the first pope who had visited Constantinople was punished as a 
crime by his jealous monarch ; the artful or peremptory refusal of the Byzan- 
tine court might excuse an equal, and would provoke a larger, measure of 
retaliation ; and a mandate was prepared in Italy, to prohibit, after a stated 
day, the exercise of the Catholic worship. By the bigotry of his subjects 
and enemies, the most tolerant of princes was driven to the brink of persecu- 
tion ; and the life of Theodoric was too long, since he lived to condemn the 
virtue of Boethius and Symmachus. 


THE FATE OF BOETHIUS AND SYMMACHUS 

The senator Boethius is the last of the Romans whom Cato or Tully 
could have acknowledged for their countryman. As a wealthy orphan, he 
inherited the patrimony and honours of the Anician family. Boethius is 
said to have employed eighteen laborious years in the schools of Athens, 
which were supported by the zeal, the learning, and the diligence of Proclus 
and his disciples. After his return to Rome, and his marriage with the 
daughter of his friend, the patrician Symmachus, Boethius still continued, in 
a palace of ivory and marble, to prosecute the same studies. Tlie church 
was edified by his profound defence of the orthodox creed against the Arian, 
the Eutychian, and the Nestorian heresies ; and the Catholic unity was 'ex- 
plained or exposed in a formal treatise by the indifference of three distinct, 
though consubstantial, persons. For the benefit of his Latin readers, his 
genius submitted to teach the first elements of the arts and sciences of 
Greece. The. geometry of Euclid, tlie music of Pythagoras, the arithmetic 
of Nicomachus, the mechanics of Archimedes, the astronomy of Ptolemy, 
the theology of Plato, and the logic of Aristotle, with the commentary of 
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Porphyry, were translated and illustrated by the indefatigable pen of the 
Roman senator. And he alone was esteemed capable of describing the 
wonders of art, a sun-dial, a water-clock, or a sphere which represented 
the motions of the planets. 

From these abstruse speculations, Boethius stooped, or, to speak more 
truly, he rose to the social duties of public and private life ; the indigent 
were relieved by his liberality ; and his eloquence, which flattery might com- 
pare to the voice of Demosthenes or Cicero, was uniformly exerted in the 
cause of innocence and humanity. Such conspicuous merit was felt and 
rewarded by a discerning ])rince ; the dignity of Boethius was adorned with 
the titles of consul and patrician, and liis talents were usefully employed 
in the important station of master of the ofliccs. Notwithstanding the equal 
claims of the East and West, his two sons were created, in their tender 
youth, the consuls of the same year. 

But the favour and fidelity of Boethius declined in just ])roportion with 
the public happiness ; and an unworthy colleague was imposed, to divide and 
control the power of the master of the offices. In the last gloomy season of 
Theodoric, he indignantly felt that he was a slave ; but as his master had 
only power over his life, he stood without arms and without fear against the 
face of an angry liarbarian, who had been provoked to believe that the safety 
of the senate was incompatible with his own. The senator Albinus was 
aceused, and already convicted, on the presumption of hoping, as it was said, 
tlie liberty of Rome. “If Albinus be criminal,” exclaimed the orator, “the 
senate and myself are all guilty of the same crime. If we arc innocent, 
Albinus is equally entitled to the protection of the laws.” These laws might 
not have jmnished the simple and barren wish of an unattainable blessing; 
but they would have shown less indulgence to the rash confession of Boe- 
thius, that, had he known of a conspiracy, the tyrant never should. The 
advocate of Albinus was soon involved in tlie danger, and perliaps the guilt, 
of his client ; their signature (which they denied as a forgery) was affixed to 
the original address, inviting the emperor to deliver Italy from tlie Goths; 
and three witnesses of honourable rank, perhaps of infamous reputation, 
attested the treasonable designs of the Roman patrician. Yet his innocence 
must be presumed, since he was deprived by Theodoric of the means of justi- 
fication, and rigorously conlined in tlie tower of Pavia, wdiile the senate, at 
the distance of five hundred milc.s, jironounced a sentence of confiscation 
and death against the most illustrious of its members. A devout and duti- 
ful attachment to the senate was condemned as criminal by the trembling 
voices of the senators themselves; and their ingratitude deserved the wisii 
and prediction of Boethius that, after him, none should lie found guilty of 
the same offence. 

While Boethius, oppressed with fetters, expected each moment the sen- 
tence or the stroke of death, he composed in the tower of Pavia the Consola- 
tion of Philosophy ; a golden volume, not unworthy of the leisure of Plato or 
Tully, but which claims in com parable merit from the barbarism of the times 
and the situation of the author. Tlie celestial guide, wlioin he had so long 
invoked at Rome and Athens, now condescended to illumine his dungeon, to 
revive his courage, and to pour into his wounds lier salutary balm. Sus- 
pense, the worst of evils, was at length determined by the ministers of death, 
who .executed, and perhaps exceeded, the inhuman mandate of Theodoric. 
A strong cord was fastened round the head of Boethius,^ and forcibly tight- 

Hodgkin c doubts this story, which rests solely on the anonymous Yalosian Ms.^] 
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ened, till his eyes almost started from their sockets ; and some mercy may 
be discovered in the milder torture of beating him with clubs till he ex- 
pired. But his genius survived to diffuse a ray of knowledge over the 
darkest ages of the Latin world ; the writings of the ])hilo8opher were trans- 
lated by the most glorious of English kings, and the third emperor of the 
name of Otho removed to a more honourable tomb the bones of a Catholic 
saint, who, from his Arian persecutors, had acquired the honours of mar- 
tyrdom, and the fame of miracles. 

In the last hours of Boethius he derived some comfort from the safety of 
liis two sons, of his wife, and of his father-in-law, the venerable Symmachus. 
But the grief of Symmachus was indiscreet, and perhaps disrespectful ; he 
had presumed to lament, he might dare to revenge, the death of an injured 
friend. He was dragged in chains from Rome to the palace of Ravenna ; 
and the suspicions of Theodoric could only be appeased by the blood of an 
innocent and figed senator. 

lluinanity will be disposed to encourage any report which testifies the 
jurisdiction or conscience and the remorse of kings ; and philosophy is not 
ignorant that the most liorrid spectres are sometimes created by the powers 
of a disordered fancy, and the weakness of a distempered body. After a life 
of virtue and glory, Theodoric was now descending with shame and guilt 
into the grave ; Ids mind was humbled hy the (Jtmtrast of the ]>ast, and justly 
alarmed by the invisible terrors of futurity. One evening, as it is rehited,^ 
when the head of a large fish was served on the royal table, he suddenly ex- 
claimed that he beheld the angry countenance of Syminacbiis, his eyes glar- 
ing fury and revenge, and his mouth armed with long sliarp teeth, which 
threatened to devour him. The monarch instantly retired to his chamber, 
iMid as he lay trembling with anguish, cold under the weight of bed-clothes, 
lie expressed in broken murmurs to his physician Elpidius his deep repent- 
ance for the murders of Boethius and Symmachus. His malady increased, 
and after a dysentery which continued three days, he expired in the palace 
of Ravenna, in the thirty-tliird, or, if we compute from tlie invasion of Italy, in 
tlie thirty-seventh year of his reign, August 30, 520. 

( 'onscious of his approacliing end, he divided his treasures and provinces 
between his two grandsons, and fixed the Rlione as their common boundary. 
Amalaric was restored to the throne of Spain. Italy, with all the conquests 
of the Ostrogoths, was bequeathed to Athalaric ; whose age did not exceed 
ten years, but who was cherished as the last male offspring of the line of 
Aniali, by the short-lived marriage of his motlier Amalasuntha with a royal 
fugitive of the same blood. In the presence of the dying monarch, the 
Gothic chiefs and Italian magistrates mutually engaged their faith and loy- 
alty to the young prince, and to his guardian motlier ; and received, in 
the same awful moment, his last salutary advice, to maintain the laws, to 
love the senate and people of Rome, and to cultivate with decent reverence 
the friendship of the emperor. The monument of Tlieodoric was erected by 
his daughter Amalasuntha, in a conspicuous situation, which commanded the 
city of Ravenna, the harbour, and the adjacent coast. A chapel of a circular 
form, thirty feet in diameter, is crowned by a dome of one entire piece o*f 
granite : from the centre of the dome four columns arose, w'hicli supported, 
In a vase of porphyry, the remains of the Gothic king, surrounded oy the 
brazen statues of the twelve apostles. His spirit, after some previous expia- 
tion, might have been permitted to mingle with the benefactors of mankind, 


[} The Btory is told by Procopius, i] 
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if an Italian hermit had not been witness in a vision to the damnation of 
Theodoric, whose soul was plunged, by the ministers of divine vengeance,^ 
into the volcano of Lipari, one of the flaming mouths of the infernal world. 


THE TROUBLES OF AMALASUNTHA 

The birth of Amiilasuntha, il»e regent and queen of Italy, united the two 
most illustrious families of the barbarians. Her mother, the sister of CloviH, 
was descended from the long-haired kings of the Merovingian race, and the 
regal succession of the Aniali was illustrated in the eleventh generation, by 
her father, the great Theodoric, whose merit might 
have ennobled a plebeian origin. Tlio sex of his 
daughter excluded her from the Gothic throne ; but 
his vigilant tenderness for his family and liis people 
discovered the last heir of the royal line, whose ances- 
tors had taken refuge in Spain: and the fortunate 
Eutharic was suddenly exalted to the rank of a con- 
sul and a prince. He enjoyed only a sliort time the 
charms of Amalasuntha, and the hopes of the suc- 
cession; and his widow, after the death of her husband 
and father, was left the guardian of lier son Athala- 
ric, and the kingdom of Italy, At the age of about 
twenty-eight years, the endowments of her mind and 
person had attained their perfect maturity. Her 
beauty, which, in the apprehension of Theodora her- 
self, might have disputed the conquest of an emperor, 
was animated by manly sense, activity, and resolution. 
Education and experience liad cultivated her talents ; 
her philosophic studies were exempt from vanity; 
and, though she expressed herself with equal ele- 
gance and ease in the Greek, the Latin, and the 
Gothic tongue, the daughter of Theodoric maintained 
in her counsels a discreet and impenetrable silence. 

By a faithful imitation of the virtues she revived 
the prosperity of his reign; while she strove, with 
pious care, to expiate the faults, and to obliterate the 
darker memory, of his declining age. The children 
of Boethius and Symmachus were restored to their 
Gothic Hei-mkt \m> paternal inheritance ; her extreme lenity never con- 
Weapons ' * sented to inflict any corporal or pecuniary penalties 
on her Homan subjects; and she generously despised 
the clamours of the Goths, wlio, at the end of forty years, still considered 
the people of Italy as their slaves or their enemies. Her salutary measures 
were directed by the wisdom, and celebrated by the eloquence, of Cassio- 
dorus^; she solicited and deserved the friendship of the emperor; and the 
kingdoms of Europe respected, both in peace and war, the majesty of the 
Gouiic throno. 

r This story Is told in the Dialogues of Pope Gregory. On the legend Hodgkin o comments, 
** For that noble heart Hell itself could scarcely reserve any sorer punishment than the oonscious- 
ness of A life's labour wasted by one fierce outbreak of Bersoker rage." Procopius^ calls his 
treatment of Boethius and Symmachus ** the first and last act of injustios which he bad com- 
xuitted againat any of hia subjects ; and the cause was his failure to look deeply enough into the 
eTidence before he gave his verdict."] 
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Hut the future happinens of the queen and of Italy depended bn the edu- 
cation of her son, who was destined, by his birth, to support the different 
and almost incompatible characters of the chief of a barbarian camp, and the 
first magistrate of a civilised nation. From the age of ten years, Athalaric 
was diligently instructed in the arts and sciences, either useful or ornamental 
for a Roman prince ; and three venerable Goths were chosen to instil the 
principles of honour and virtue into the mind of their young king. But 
the pupil who is insensible of the benefits, must abhor the restraints, of edu- 
cation ; and the solicitude of the queen, which affection rendered anxious 
and severe, offended the un tractable nature of her son and his subjects. On 
a solemn festival, when the Goths were assembled in the palace of Ravenna, 
the royal youth escaped from his mother’s apartment, and, with tears of 
pride and anger, complained of a blow which his stubborn disobedience had 
l)rovoked her to inflict. The barbarians resented the indignity which had 
been offered to their king ; accused the regent of conspiring against his life 
and crown ; and imperiously demanded that the grandson of Theodoric 
Klioiild be rescued from the dastardly discipline of women and pedants, and 
educated, like a vfiliant Goth, in the society of his equals, and the glorious 
ignorance of his ancestors. To this rude clamour, importunately urged 
iis the voice of the nation, Amalasuntha was compelled to yield lier reason, 
and the dearest wishes of her heart. 

The king of Italy was abandoned to wine, to women, .and to rustic sports ; 
and the indiscreet contempt of the ungrateful youth l>etr.aved the mischiev- 
ous de.signs of his favourites and her enemies. Encompassed with domestic 
foes, slie entered into a secret negotiation with the emperor Justinian; ob- 
tained the assurance of a friendly reception, and had actually deposited at 
Dyrrliacliiuin in Epirus a treasure of forty thousjind pounds of gold. Happy 
would it have been for her fame and safety, if she had calmly retired from 
barbarous faction to the peace and splendour of Constantinople. But the 
mind of Amalsisuntha was inflamed by ambition and revenge; and while 
lier ships lay at anchor in the port, she waited for tlie success of a crime 
which her passions excused or applauded as an act of justice. Three of the 
most dangerous malcontents had been separately removed, under the pre- 
tence of trust and command, to the frontiers of Italy : they were assassinated 
by her private emissaries ; and the blood of these noble Goths rendered the 
queen-mother absolute in the court of Ravenna, and justly odious to a free 
people. But if she had lainerited the disorders of her son, she soon wept his 
irreparable loss ; and the death of Athalaric, in 634, who, at the age of six- 
teen, was consumed by premature intemperance, left her destitute of any 
firm support or legal authority. [Athalaric died of the plague.] 

Instead of submitting to the laws of her country, which held as a funda- 
mental maxim, that the succession could never pass from the lance to the 
distaff, tlie daughter of Theodoric conceived the impracticable design of 
sharing with one of her cousins the regal title, and of reserving in her own 
hands the substance of supreme power. He received the proposa], with 
profound respect and affected gratitude ; and the eloquent Cassiodorus an- 
nounced to the senate and the emperor, that Amalasuntha and Theodatus [or 
Theodahad] had ascended the throne.^ His birth (for his mother was the sister 
of Theodoric) might be considered as an imperfect title ; and the choice qf 
Amalasuntha was more strongly directed by her contempt of his avarice j^d 

[* “ My oonjecture," says Hodgkin, o ** if that there was some formality of a popnlar election 
^ter the death of Athalaxio In oompliaoce with which his mother and her colleagne aecended the 
throne.**] 
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pusillanimity, which had deprived him of the love of the Italians, and the 
esteem of the barbarians. But Theodatus was exasperated by the contempt 
which he deserved ; her justice had repressed and reproached the oppression 
which he exercised against his Tuscan neighbours ; and the principal Goths, 
united by common guilt and resentment, conspired to instigate his slow and 
timid disposition. The letters of congratulation were scarcely despatched 
before the queen of Italy was imprisoned in a small island of the lake of 
Volsiniensis (’Bolseiia), where, after a short confinement, she was strangled 
in the bath, oy the order, or with the connivance, of the new king,* who 
instructed his turbulent subjects to shed the blood of their sovereigns 
(May? 535). 


JUSTINIAN INTKUV IfiNES 

Justinian beheld with joy tlie dissensions of the Goths ; and the media- 
tion of an ally concealed and promoted the ambitious views of the conqueror. 
His ambassadors, in their public audience, demanded the fortress of hily- 
bseum, ten barbarian fugitives, and a just compensation for the pillage of a 
small town on the Illyrian borders; but they secretly negotiated with Theod- 
atus to betray the province of Tuscany, and tempted Ainalasuntha to extri- 
cate herself from danger and perplexity, by a free surrender of the kingdom 
of Italy. A false ancl servile epistle was subscribed by the reluctant hand 
of the captive queen ; but the confession of the Roman senators, who were 
sent to Constantinople, revealed the truth of her deplorable situation ; and 
Justinian, by the voice of a new ambassador, most powerfully interceded for 
her life and liberty. Yet the secret instructions of the same minister were 
adapted to serve the cruel jealousy of Theodora, who dreaded the presence 
and superior charms of a rival: he prompted, wdth artful and ambiguous 
hints, the execution of a crime so useful to the Romans ; received the in- 
telligence of her death with grief and indignation, and denounced, in his 
master^s name, immortal war against the perfidious assassin. 

In Italy as w'cll as in Africa, the guilt of an nsurj)cr apj)eared to justify 
the arms of J ustinian ; but the forces which lie prepared were insufiicient 
for the subversion of a mighty kingdom, if their feeble numbers had not 
been multiplied by the name, the spirit, and the conduct of a hero. A 
chosen troop of guards, wdio served on liorseback, and were armed witli 
lances and bucklers, attended the person of Belisarius : his cavalry was 
composed of two hundred Huns, three hundred Moors, and four thousand 
confederates, and the infantry consisted only of three thousand Isaurians. 
Steering the same course a.s in his former ex]>edition, tlie Roman consul cast 
anchor before Catana in Sicily, to survey the strength of the island, and 
to decide whether he should attempt the conquest, or peaceably pursue his 
voyage for the African coast. He found a fruitful land and a friendly peo- 
ple. Notwithstanding the decay of agriculture, Sicily still supplied the 
granaries of Rome ; the farmers were graciously exempted from the oppres- 
sion of military quarters ; and the Goths, who trusted the defence of the 
-island to the inhabitants, had some reason to complain that their confidence 
yviis ungratefully betrayed : instead of soliciting and expecting the aid of 
the king of Italy, they yielded to the first summons a cheerful obedience : 
and this province, the first-fruits of the Punic Wars, w^as again, after a long 
separation, united to the Roman Empire (535). 

Hodgkin, regretting her misfortunes, calls Amalasuntha *‘a kind of Gothic Minerva 
sprung from the Gothic Jove.’*] 
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The Gothic garrison of Palermo, which alone attempted to resist, was 
reduced, after a short siege, by a singular stratagem. Belisarius introduced 
his ship into the deepest recess of the harbour ; their boats were laboriously 
hoisted with ropes and pulleys to the topmast head, and he filled them with 
archers, who from that superior station commanded the ramparts of the city. 
After this easy though successful campaign, the conqueror entered Syracuee 
in triumph, at the head of his victorious bands, distributing gold medals to 
the people, on the day which so gloriously terminated the year of the con- 
sulship. He passed the winter season in the palace of ancient kings, amidst 
the ruins of a Grecian colony, which once extended to a circumference of 
two-and-tweiity miles ; but in the spring, about the festival of Easter, the 
prosecution of liis designs was interrupted by a dangerous revolt of the 
African forces. 

Although Theodatus descended from a race of heroes, he was ignorant 
of the art, and averse to the dangers, of war. Although he had studied the 
writings of Plato and Tully, jjhilosophy was incapable of purifying his mind 
from the basest passions, avarice and fear. He had purclniseu a sceptre by 
ingratitude and murder : at the first menace of an enemy, he degraded his 
own majesty', and that of a nation which already disdainecl their unworthy 
sovereign. Astonished by the recent example of Gelimer, he saw himself 
dragged in chains through the streets of Constantinople ; tlie terrors which 
Belisarius inspired were heightened by the eloquence of Petrus, the Byzaii- 
line ambassador ; and that bold and subtle advocate X)erBuaded him to sign 
a treat}', too ignominious to become the foundation of a luvSting peace. 

Justinian required and accepted the abdication of the Gothic king. His 
indefatigable agent returned from Constantinople to Ravenna, with ample 
instructions ; and a fair epistle, wliich praised the wisdom and generosity 
of the royal philosopher, granted his pension, with the assurance of such 
honours as a subject and a Catholic might enjoy ; and wisely referred the 
final execution of the treaty to the presence and authority of Belisarius. 
But in the interval of suspense two Roman generals, who had entered the 
province of Dalmatia, were defeated and slain by the Gothic troops. From 
blind and abject despair, Theodatus capriciously rose to groundless and fatal 
presumption, and dared to receive with menace and contempt the ambassador 
of Justinian ; who claimed his promise, solicited the allegiance of his sub- 
jects, and boldly asserted the inviolable privilege of his own character. The 
march of Belisarius dispelled this visionary pride. 

After Belisarius had left sufficient garrisons in Palermo and Syracuse, 
he embarked his troops at Messina, and landed them, without resistance, 
on the opposite shores of Rhegium. A Gothic prince, who had married the 
daughter of Theodatus, was stationed with an army to guard the entrance 
of Italy ; but he imitated, without scruple, the example of a sovereign 
faithless to his public and private duties. The perfidious Ebermor deserted 
with his followers to the Roman camp, and was dismissed to enjoy the ser- 
vile honours of the Byzantine court. From Rhegium to Neapolis (Naples) 
the fleet and army of Belisarius, almost always in view of each other, advanced 
near three hundred miles along the sea coast. 

In a much later period, the circumference of Naples measured only 28^ 
paces ; the fortifications were defended by precipices or the sea : when the 
aqueducts were intercepted, a supply of water might be drawn from welLi 
and fountains ; and the stock of provisions was sufficient to consume 'the* 
patience of the besiegers. At the end of twenty days, that of Belisarius wai 
almost exhausted, and he had reconciled himself to the disgrace of abandon- 
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ing the siege, that he might march, before the winter season, against Rome 
and the Gothic king. But his anxiety was relieved by the bold curiosity of 
an Isaurian, who explored the dry channel of an aqueduct, and secretly 
reported that a passage might be perforated to introduce a die of armed 
soldiers into the heart of the city. When the work had been silently exe- 
cuted, the humane general risked the discovery of his secret, by a last and 
fruitless admonition of the impending danger. In the darkness of the night 
four hundred Romans entered the aqueduct, raised themselves by a rope, 
which they fastened to an olive tree, into tlie house or garden of a solitaiy 
matron, sounded their iruinpets, surprised the sentinels, and gave admittance 

to their companions, who on all sides 
scaled the walls and burst open the gates 
of the city. Every crime which is pun- 
ished by social justice was practised as 
the rights of Avar; the Huns were dis- 
tinguished by cruelty and sacrilege, and 
Belisarius alone appeared 
in the streets and churches 
of Naples, to moderate the 
calamities which he pre- 
dicted. 

The faitliful soldiers 
and citizens of Neapolis 
had expected their deliv- 
erance from a prince who 
remained the inactive and 
almost indifferent specta- 
tor of their ruin. Theod- 
atus 'secured his person 
within the walls of Rome, 
while his cavalry advanced 
forty miles on the Appian 
way, and encamped in the 
Pontine marshes; which, 
by a canal of nineteen miles in length, ha<f 
been recently drained and converted into 
excellent ;)a8ture8. But the principal 
forces of the Goths were dispersed in Dal- 
matia, Yenetia, and Gaul; and the feeble 
mind of their king was confounded by the 
unsuccessful event of a divination, which seemed to presage the downfall of his 
empire. The most abject slaves have arraigned the guilt, or weakness, of an 
unfortunate master. The character of Theodatus was rigorously scrutinised 
by a free and idle camp of barbarians, conscious of their privilege and power : 
he was declared unworthy of his race, his nation, and his throne ; and their 
general Witiges, whose valour had been signalised in the Illyrian War, was 
^ raised, with unanimous applause, on the bucklers of his companions. On 
first rumour, the abdicated monarch lied from the justice of his country ; 
...bnt ^e was pursued by private revenge.^ A Goth, whom he had injured in 
)^’;love, overtook Theodatus on the Flaminian way, and, regardless of his 
uhqdanly cries, slaughtered him, as he lay prostrate on the ground (536). 

. [LBuzy laA " Witiges put Theodatus to death,** Hodfl^inc says that he sent Optaiis, frum 
whom Theodatus bad taken his bride, to assassinate the fallen moiiaroh.] 
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WITIOES KING OF THE QOTH8 

The choice of the people is the best and purest title to reign over them : 
yet* such is the prejudice of every age, that Witiges impatiently wished to 
return to Ravenna, where he might seize, with the reluctant hand of the 
daughter of Amalasuntha, some faint shadow of hereditary right. A national 
council was immediately held, and the new monarch reconciled the impa- 
tient spirit of the barbarians to a measure of disgrace, which the mis- 
conduct of his predecessor rendered wise and indispensable. The Goths 
consented to retreat in tlie presence of a victorious enemy : to delay till the 
next spring the operations of offensive war ; to summon their scattered 
forces ; to relinquish their distant possessions, and to trust even Rome itself 
to the faith of its inhabitants. Leuderis, an aged warrior, was left in the 
capital with four thousand soldiers ; a feeble garrison, which might have 
seconded the zeal, though it was incapable of opposing the wishes, of the 
Romans. But a momentary enthusiasm of religion and patriotism was 
kindled in their minds. They furiously exclaime«i, that the apostolic throne 
should no longer }>e profaned by the triumph or toleration of Arianism ; that 
the tombs of the Gnesars .should no longer be trampled by the savages of the 
north ; and, without reflecting that Italy must sink into a province of Con- 
siaiitinople, they fondly hailed the restoration of a Roman emperor as a new 
era of freedom and prosperity. The deputies of tlie pope and clergy, of 
the senate and people, invited the Heutenant of Justinian to accept their 
voluntary allegiance, and to enter the city, whose gates would be thrown 
open for his reception. 


niCUHAUIUS AND THE SIEGE OF HOME (63G-538 A.D.) 

As soon as Belisarius had fortified his new conquests, Naples and Cumffi, 
he made his entrance through the Asinarian gate, the garrison departed with- 
^oiit molestation along the Flam inian way ; and the city, after sixty years’ 
servitude, was delivered from the yoke of the barbarians. Leuderis alone, 
from a motive of pride or discontent, refused to accompany the fugitives ; 
and the Gothic chief, himself a trophy of the victory, was sent with the keys 
of Rome to the throne of the emperor Justinian. 

The designs of Witiges vgere executed, during the winter season, with 
diligence and effect. From their rustic habitations, from their distant gar- 
risons, the Goths assembled at Ravenna for the defence of their country ; 

■ and such were their numbers, that after an army had been detached for tiie 
relief of Dalmatia, 150,000 fighting men marched under the royal stand- 
ard. According to the degrees of rank or merit, the Gothic king distrib- 
uted arms and horses, rich gifts and liberal promises ; he moved along the 
Flaminian way, declined the useless sieges of Perusia and Spoleto, resected 
the impregnable rock of Nariii (Narnia), and arrived within two miles of Rome, 
at the foot of the Milvian bridge. The narrow passage was fortified irith a 
tower, and Belisarius had computed the value of the twenty days,, whi^j^ 
must be lost in the construction of another bridge. But the consten^ 
tion of the soldiers of the tower, who either fled or deserted, disapppnifMf 
his hopes, and betrayed his person into the most imminent danger.. At 
the head of one. thousand horse, the Roman general sallied frqp the FlainlQ^- 
ian gate to mark the ground of an advantageous position, Snd to surifi^ 
the camp of the barbarians ; but while he still believed them on the oth^ 
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side of the Tiber, he was suddenly encompassed and assaulted by their innu- 
merable squadrons. The fate of Italy depended on his life ; and the desert- 
ers pointed to the conspicuous horse, a bay, with a white face, which he rode 
on that memorable day. “ Aim at the bay horse,” was the universal cry. 
Every bow was bent, every javelin was directed, against that fatal object, 
and the command was repeated and obeyed by thousands who were ignorant 
of its real motive. The bolder barbarians advanced to the more honour- 
able combat of swords and spears ; and the praise of an enemy has graced the 
fall of Visandus, the standard-bearer, ^ who maintained liis foremost station, 
till he was pierced with thirteen wounds, perhaps by the hand of Belisarius 
liimself. 

The itoman general was strong, active, and dexterous; on every side he 
discharged his weighty an<l mortal strokes; his faithful guards imitated his 
valour, and defended liis j3erson ; and the Goths, after the loss of a thousand 
men, fled before the arms of a liero. Tlmy were rashly pursued to their 
camp ; and the Homans, oppressed by multitudes, made a gradual, and at 
length u precij)itate, retreat to the gates of the city ; the gates were shut 
against the fugitives ; and the public terror was increased by the report tliat 
Belisarius W’as slain, liis countenance was indeed disfigured by sweat, dust, 
and blood ; liis voice was lioarse, his strength was almost exhausted ; but his 
unconquerable spirit still remained ; he imparted tliat spirit to his despond- 
ing companions ; and their last desperate eliarge was felt by the flying har- 
bariuiis, as if a new army, vigorous and entire, had been poured from tlie 
city. The Flaminiau gate was thrown open to a real triumph ; but it was 
not before Belisarius had visited every post, and provided for the public^ 
safety, that he could be persuadeil by his wife and friends to taste tlie iiclmI- 
ful refreshments of food and sleep. In the more imprfived state of the art of 
war, a general is seldom required, or even permitted, to display the pcisonal 
prowess of a soldier ; and tlie example of Belisarius may be added to tlie rare 
examples of Henry IV, of Pyrrhus, and of Alexander. 

After this first and unsuccessful trial of their enemies, the wliole army of 
the Goths passed the Tiber, and formed the siege of the city, which contiii- ^ 
ued above a year, till their final departure. Rome, in its present state, could 
send into the field above thirty thousand males of a military age ; and, not- 
withstanding the want of discipline and exercise, tlie far greater part, inured 
to the hardships of poverty, might be capable of bearing arms for the defence 
of their country and religion. The prudenccr of Belisarius did not neglect 
this important resource. His soldiers were relieved by the zeal and dili- 
gence of the people, who watched while they slept, and laboured while they 
reposed ; he accepted the voluntary service of the bravest and most indigent 
of tlie Roman youtli ; and the coni])auies of townsmen sometimes represented, 
in a vacant post, the i)resence of the troops whicli had been drawn away to 
more essential duties. But his just confidence was placed in the veterans 
who had fought under his banner in the Persian and African wars; and 
although that gallant band was reduced to five thousand men, he undertook, 
with such contemptible numbers, to defend a circle of twelve miles, against 
^n army of 150,000 barbarians. In the walls of Rome, which Belisarius con- 
Btructed or restored, the materials of ancient architecture may be discerned ; 
and thp whole fortification was completed, except in a chasm still extant 
between the Pincian and Flaminian gates, wliicli the prejudices of the Goths 
qjid Homans left under the eflPectual guard of St. Peter the apostle. The 

% [^fteary Bradley » declares that this barbarian's epithet should rather be “the bison,*’ 
Oibboy's translation as “standard-bearer” being “ linguistically impossible.”] 
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battlements or bastions were shaped in sharp angles; a ditch, broad and 
deep, protected the foot of the rampart ; and the archers on the rampart 
were assisted by military engines — the ballista, a powerful cross-bow, wmch 
darted short but massy arrows; the onagii, or wild asses, which, on the 
principle of a sling, threw stones and bullets of an enormous size. A chain 
was thrown across the Tiber ; the arches of the aqueducts were made impei- 
vious, and the mole or sepulchre of Hadrian was converted, for the first time, 
to the uses of a citadel. That venerable structure, which contained the ashes 
of the Antonines, was a circular turret rising from a quadrangular basis ; it 
was covered with the white marble of Paros, and decorated by the statues 
of gods and heroes ; and the lover of the arts must read with a sigh, that the 
works of Praxiteles or Lysippus were torn from their lofty pedestals, and 
Imrled into the ditch on tlie heads of the besiegers. To each of his lieuten- 
ants, Belisarius assigned the defence of a gate, with the w'ise and peremptory 
instruction, that, whatever might be the alarm, they should steadily adhere to 
their resi)ective posts, and trust their general for the safety of Rome. 

The formidable hosts of the Goths was insufficient to embrace the ample 
measure of the city ; of the fourteen gates, seven only were invested, from 
the Pricnestiiic to the Flaminian way ; and Witiges divided his troops into 
six camps, each of wliich was fortified with a ditch and rampart. On the 
'fuscan side of tlie river, a seventh encampment w'as formed in the field or 
circus of the Vatican, for the important purpose of commanding the Milvian 
bridge and the course of the Tiber ; but they approacl)cd with devotion the 
adjacent church of St. Peter; and the threshold of the lioly apostles was 
respected during the siege by a Ghristian enemy. 

Kighteen days were employed by the besiegers, to provide all the instru- 
ments of attack which antiquity liad invented. Fascines were prepared to 
fill the ditches, scaling-ladders to ascend the walls. The largest trees of the 
forest supplied the timbers of four battering-rams ; their heads were armed 
with iron ; they were suspended by ropes, and each of them was worked by 
the labour of fifty men. Tlie lofty wooden turrets moved on wheels or 
rollers, and formed a spacious platform of the level of the rampart. On the 
morning of the nineteenth day, a general attack was made from the Prmnes- 
tiiie gate to the Vatican; seven Gothic columns, with their military engines, 
advanced to tlie assault ; and the Romans, who lined the ramparts, listened 
with doubt and anxiety to the cheerful assurances of their commander. As 
soon as the enemy approached the ditch, lielisarius himself drew the first 
arrow ; and such was his strength and dexterity, that he transfixed the fore- 
most of the barbarian leaders. A shout of applause and victory was re- 
echoed along the wall. He drew a second arrow, and the stroke was followed 
with the same success and the same acclamation. The Roman general then 
gave the word that the archers should aim at the teams of oxen ; they were 
instantly covered with mortal wounds ; the towers which they drew remained 
useless and immovable, and a single moment disconcerted the laborious pro- 
jects of the king of the Goths. 

After this disappointment, Witiges still continued, or feigned to continm. 
the assault of the Salarian gate, that he might divert the attention of hir 
adversary, while his principal forces more strenuously attacked the^ Prasiio^: 
tine gate and the sepulchre of Hadrian, at the distance of three milds Irom 
each other. Near the former, the double walls of the Vivarium were or 
broken ; the fortifications of the latter were feebly guarded : the. 
of the Goths was excited by the hope of victory and spoil ; and if Isinglift 
post had given way, the Romans, and Rome itself, were irrecoverably* lost% 

H. W. — TOL. VII. 2 D 
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This perilous day was the most glorious in the life of Belisarius. Amidst 
tumult and dismay, the whole plan of the attack and defence was distinctly 
present to bis mind ; he observed tiie changes of each instant, weighed every 
possible advantage, transported his person to the scenes of danger, and com- 
municated his spirit in calm and decisive orders. The contest was fiercely 
maintained from the morning to the evening ; the Goths were repulsed on 
all sides, and each llomaii might boast that he had vanquished thirty barba- 
rians, if the strange disproportion of numbers were not counterbalanced by 
the merit of one man. Thirt}*^ thousand Goths, according to the confession 
of their own chiefs [so Procopiusi claims], perished ; and the multitude of 
the wounded was equal to that of the slain. When they advanced to the 
assault, their close disorder suffered not a javelin to fall without effect ; and 
as they retired, the populace of the city joined the pursuit, and assailed, 
with impunity, the hacks of their flying enemies. Belisarius instantly sallied 
from the gates ; and while the soldiers chanted his name and victory, the 
hostile engines of war were reduced to ashes. Such was the loss and con- 
sternation of the (joths, that, from this day, tlie siege of Rome degenerated 
into a tedious and indolent blockade; and they were incessantly harassed 
by the Roman general, wlio, in frequent skirmishes, destroyed about five 
thousand of their bravest troops. 

Belisarius praised the si)irit of his troops, condemned their presumption, 
yielded to their clamours, and prepared the remedies of a defeat, the possi- 
bility of which he alone had courage to suspect. In the quarter of the 
Vatican, the Romans prevailed ; and if the irreparable moments had not been 
wasted in the pillage of the camp, they might have occupied the Milvian 
bridge, and charged in the rear of the Gothic host. On tlio other side of 
the Tiber, Belisarius advanced from the Pincian and Salarian gates. But 
his army, four thousand soldiers perhaps, was lost in a spacious plain ; they 
were encompassed and oppressed by fresh multitudes, who continually 
relieved the broken ranks of the barbarians. The valiant leaders of the 
infantry were unskilled to conquer : they died : the retreat (a hasty retreaH 
was covered by the prudence of the general, and the victors started back 
with affright from the formidable aspect of an armed rampart. The repu- 
tation of Belisarius was unsullied by a defeat ; and the vain confidence of 
the Goths was not less serviceable to his designs, than the repentance and 
modesty of the Roman troops. 


BUFFERINGS OF THE KOMAN8 

From tlie moment that Belisarius had determined to sustain a siege, his 
assiduous care provided Rome against the danger of famine, more dreadful 
than the Gothic arms. An extraordinary su^iply of corn was imported from 
Sicily ; the harvests of Campania and Tuscany were forcibly swept for 
the use of the city : and the rights of private propei*ty were infringed by the 
strong plea of the public safety. It might easily be foreseen that the enemy 
"would intercept the aqueducts ; and the cessation of the water-mills. was the 
first inconvenience, which was speedily removed by mooring large vessels, 
and^fiting millstones in the current of the river. The stream was soon 
embdirasaed by the trunks of trees, and polluted witli dead bodies ; yet so 
effeotnal were the precautions of the Roman general, that the waters of the 
Tibellr still continued to give motion to the mills and drink to the inhabit* 
jants ; the more distant quarters were supplied from domestic wells i and a 
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besieged city might support, without impatience, the privation of her public 
baths. A large portion of Rome, from the Prmnestine gate to the church of 
St. Paul, was never invested by the Goths ; their excursions were restrained 
by the activity of the Moorish troops ; the navigation of the Tiber, and the 
Latin, Appian, and Ostiaii ways, w'ere left free and unmolested for the intro- 
duction of corn and cattle, or the retreat of the inhnbitiints, who sought a 
refuge in Campania or Sicily. 

Anxious to relieve himself from a useless and devouring multitude, Beli- 
sarius issued his peremptory orders for tlie instant departure of the women, 
the children, and tlie slaves ; required his soldiers to dismiss tlieir male and 
female attendants, and regulated their allowance, that one moiety should be 
given in provisions, and the other in money. His foresight was justified by 
the increase of the public distress, as soon as the Goths liad occupied two 
important imsts in the neighbourhood of Rome. By the loss of tlie port, or, 
as it is now called, the city of Porto, he was deprived of the country on tlie 
right of the Tiber, and the best communication with the sea ; and he reflected 
with grief and anger, that three hundred men, could he liavc spared such a 
feeble band, might have defended its impregnable works. Seven miles from 
the capital, between the Appian and the Latin ways, two ])rincipal aqueducts, 
crossing and again crossing each other, enclosed within tlieir solid and lofty 
arclies a fortified space, where Witiges establislied a camp of seven thousand 
(h)ths to intercept the convoys of Sicily and C’ampania. The granaries of 
Rome w'ere insensibly exhausted, the adjm^eiit country had been wasted with 
fire and sword ; such scanty supplies as might yet be obtained by hasty 
excursions were the I’eward of valour and the piircliaseof wealth : tlie forage 
of the horses, and the bread of the soldiers, never failed ; but in the hist 
months of the siege, the people were exposed to tlio miseries of scarcity, 
unwholesome food, and contagious disorders, 

Belisarius saw and pitied their sufferings ; but he had foreseen, and he 
watched, the decay of their loyalty and the progress of their discontent. 
Adversity had awakened the Romans from the dreams of grandeur and free- 
dom, and taught them the humiliating lesson, that it was of small moment 
to their real happiness, whether the name of tlieir master was derived from 
the Gothic or the Latin language. The lieutenant of Justinian listened to 
their just complaints, but he rejected with disdain the idea of flight or capit- 
ulation ; repressed their clamorous impatience for battle ; amused them with 
the prospect of sure and speeuy relief ; and secured himself and the city from 
the effects of tlieir despair or treachery. Twice in each month he changed the 
station of the officers to whom the custody of the gates w^as committed : the 
various precautions of patrols, watchwords, lights, and music, were repeat- 
edly employed to discover whatever passed on the ramparts ; out-guards 
were posted beyond the ditch, and the trusty vigilance of dogs supplied 
the more doubtful fidelity of mankind. 


Tins POPJS DEPOSED 

A letter was intercepted, which assured the king of the Goths that the 
Asinarian gate, adjoining to the Lateran church, should be secretly OpBMd 
to his troops. On the proof or suspicion of treason, several senators' 
banished, and the pope Silverius was summoned to attend the represferitatiVe 
of his sovereign, at liis headquarters in the Pincian palace. The conqUeroi* 
of Rome and Carthage was modestly seated at the feet of Antonina, who 
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reclined on a stately couch : the general was silent, but the voice of reproach 
and menace issued from the mouth of his imperious wife. Accused by cred- 
ible witnesses, and the evidence of his own subscription, the successor of St. 
Peter was despoiled of his pontifical ornaments, clad in the mean habit of a 
monk, and embarked, without delay, for a distant exile in the East. [Accord- 
ing to Hodgkin c his “ contemporaries seem to have entirely acquitted him in 
the matter,” and “posterity reverenced him us a martyr.”] 

As Justinian was ambitious of fame, he made some efforts, though they 
were feeble and languid, to sui)port and rescue his victorious general. A 
reinforcement of sixteen hundred Slavonians and Iluns was led by Martin 
and Valerian ; and as they had rei)oaed during the winter season in the har- 
bours of Greece, the strengtli of the men and horses was not impaired by 
the fatigues of a sea voyage ; and they distinguished their valour in the first 
sally against the besiegers. About the lime of the summer solstice, Eutha- 
lius landed at TaiTacina with large sums of money for the payment of the 
troops ; he cautiously proceeded along the Aj)j)ian way, and this convoy 
entered Rome through the gate Ca])ena, while lielisarius, on tlie other side, 
diverted the attention of the (iloths by a vigorous and successful skirmish. 
Tliese seasonable aids, the use and reputation of wliich were dexterously 
managed by the Roman general, revived the courage, or at least the ho])es, 
of the soldiers and peo])le. The historian Procopius was despatched with an 
important commission to collect the trooj>8 and j)ro visions which Campania 
could furnish, or Constantinojde had sent ; and the secretary (»f Belisarius 
was soon followed by Antonina liorself, wlio boldly traversed the ])osts of the 
enemy, and returned with the oriental succours tf) the relief of her husband 
and the besieged city. A fleet of three thousand Isaurians cast anchor in 
the bay of Naples, and afterwards at Ostia. Above two thousand horse, of 
whom a part were Thracians, landed at Tarentum ; and, after the junction 
of five hundred soldiers of Campania, and a train of wagons laden with wine 
and flour, they directed their march, on the Appian way, from Capua to the 
neighbourhood of Rome. The forces that arrived by land and sea were 
united at the mouth of the Tiber. 


A THllEK months’ TRUCE (537-638 A.D.) 

Antonina convened a council of war : it wab resolved to surmount, with 
sails and oars, the adverse stream of the river ; and the (ioths were appre- 
hensive of disturbing, by any rash hostilities, the negotiation to which 
Belisarius had craftily listened. They credulously believed that they saw 
no more than the vanguard of a fleet and army, which already covered the 
Ionian sea and the jdains of Campania; and the illusion was siq)ported by 
the haughty language of the Roman general, when he gave audience to the 
ambassadors of Witiges. After a specious discourse to vindicate the justice 
of his cause, they declared that, for the sake of i)eace, they were disposed to 
renounce the possession of Sicily. “The emperor is not less generous;” 
replied his lieutenant with a disdainful smile ; “ in return for a gift which 
yon no longer possess, he presents you with an ancient province of the 
empire — he resigns to the Goths the sovereignty of the British island;” 
Belisarius rejected with equal firmness and contempt the offer of a tribute ; 
but 'he allowed the Gothic ambassadors to seek their fate from the mouth of 
Justinian himself ; and consented, with seeming reluctance, to a truce of 
three months, from the winter solstice to the equinox of spring. Prudence 
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might not safely trust either the oaths or liostages of tlic barbarians, but the 
conscious superiority of the Roman chief was expressed in the distribution 
of his troops. 

When fear or hunger led the Goths to evacuate Alba, Porto, and Cen- 
tumcella) (Civita Vocchia), their place was soon supplied ; the garrisons of 
Narni, Spoleto, and Perusia were reinforced, and the seven camps of tlie be- 
siegers were gradually encompassed with the calamities of a siege. The 
prayers and pilgrimage of Datius, bishop of Milan, were not without effect ; 
and he obtained one thousand Thracians and Isaurians to assist the revolt of 
J^iguria against her Arian tyrant. At the same time, John the- Sanguinary, 
the ncpliew of Vitalian, was detached wdth two thousand chosen horse, first to 
Alba on the Fucine Lake, and after’wards to the frontiers of Picenum on the 
Adriatic Sea. “ In that province,” said Belisarius, “the (iSoths have depositctl 
their families and treasures, without a guard or suspicion of danger. Doubt- 
less they will violate the truce ; let them feel your presence, before they 
hear of your motions. Spare the Italians ; suffer not any fortified places to 
remain Imstile in your rear ; and faithfully reserve the si>oil for an equal and 
common partition. It would not be reasonable,” he added, with a laugh, 
“that whilst we are toiling to the destruction of the drones, our more fortu- 
nate brethren should rifle and enjoy the honey.” 


LAST KFb'OUTS OK THK tJOTIlS (WW A.I>.) 

The whole nati<ni (»f tlic (Istrogotlis laid been assembled for the attack, 
and was almost entirely consumed in ihtj siege, of Rome. If any credit be 
due to an intelligent spectator, one-third at least of their enormous host was 
destroyed, in frequent and bloody combats under the walls of the city. The 
had fame and pernicious <iualitics of the summer air might already be im- 
puted to the decay of agriculture and population ; and tlie evils of famine 
and pestilence 'were aggravated by their own licentiousness, and the un- 
friendly disp»jsition of tlie country. While Witiges struggled with his for- 
tune ; wliile he liesitated between sliame and ruin ; his retreat was hastened 
by domestic alarms. The king of the Goths was informed by messengers, 
that John the Sanguinary spread the devastations of war from the Apeimiue 
to the Adriatic ; that tlie ricli spoils and innumerable captives of Picenum 
were lodged in the fortilicatfons of Rimini (Ariminuin) ; and that this for- 
midable chief had defeated his uncle, insulted his euxntal, and seduced, by 
secret correspondence, the fidelity of his wife, the imperious daughter of 
Amalasuntha. Yet, before he retired, Witiges made a last effort either to 
storm or to surprise the city. A secret passage was discovered by one of the 
aqueducts ; two citizens of the Vatican were tempted by bribes to intoxicate 
the guards of the Aurelian gate ; an attack was meditated on the walls 
beyond the Tiber in a place which was not fortified with towers ; and the 
barbarians advanced with torches and scaling-ladders to the assault. of the 
Pincian gate. But every attempt was defeated by the intrepid vigilance pt 
Belisarius and his band of veterans, who, in the most perilous moments, did 
not regret the absence of their companions ; and the Goths, alike destitute 
of hope and subsistence, clamorously urged their departure, before the truce 
should expire, and tlie Roman cavalry should again be united. 

One year and nine days after the commencement of the siege, an army, 
so lately strong and triumphant, burned their tents, and tumultuously repassed 
the Milvian bridge. They repassed not with impunity: their thronging 
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multitudes, oppress^ in a narrow passage, were driven headlong into the 
Tiber by their own fears and the pursuit of the enemy ; and the Roman gen- 
ertd, sallying from the Pincian gate, inflicted a severe and disgraceful wound 
on their retreat. The slow length of a sickly and desponding host was 
heavilv dragged along the Flaminian way ; from wlience the barbarians were 
sometimes compelled to deviate, lest they should encounter the hostile gar- 
risons that guarded the highroad to Rimini and Ravenna. Yet so powerful 
WHS this flying army, tliat Witiges spared ten thousand men for the defence 
of the cities which" lie was most solicitous to preserve, and detached his 
nephew Uraias, with an adequate force, for the chastisement of rebellious 
MUan. 

At the head of his principal army, Uraias besieged Rimini, only thirty- 
three miles distant from tlie (Totliic capital. A feeble rampart and a sliallow 
ditch were maintained by the skill and valour of John the Sanguinary, who 
sliared the danger and fatigue of tlie meanest soldier, and emulated, on a 
theatre less illustrious, tlie military virtues of liis great commander. The 
towei-s and battering engines of the barbarians were rendered useless ; their 
attacks were repulsed ; and the tedious blockade, which reduced the garrison 
to the last extremity of liunger, afTorded time for the union and march of tlie 
Roman forces. A fleet, which had surj^rised Ancona, sailed along the coast 
of the Adriatic, to the relief of tlie besieged city. Tlie eunuch Narses 
landed in Piceiium with two thousand Heruli and live thousand of the brav- 
est trooiis of the East. The rock of the Apeiinine was forced ; ten thousand 
veterans moved round the foot of the mountains, under the command of 
Belisarius himself ; and a now army, whose encamjiment blazed with in- 
numerable lights, ajipeared to advance along the Flaminian way. Over- 
whelmed with astonishment and despair, the Goths abandoned tlie siege of 
Rimini, tlieir tents, their standards, and their leaders ; and Witiges, who gave 
or followed the example of flight, never halted till he found a shelter within 
the walls and morasses of Ravenna. 


-IKALOUSY OF THE HOMAN GENEKALS 

To these walls, and to some fortresses destitute of any mutual support, 
the Gothic monarcliy was now reduced. Tlic provinces of Italy lutd 
embraced the party of the eniiierur ; and his kriiiy, gradually recruited to 
the number of twenty thousand men, must have achieved an easy and nipid 
coni^est, if their invincible powers had not been weakened by the discord of 
the Roman chiefs. In the confidence of apjiroaching victory, they instigated 
a powerful rival to o])posc the conqueror of Rome and Africa. From tlie 
domestic service of the palace, and the administration of the private revenue, 
Narses the eunucli was suddenly exalted to the liead of an army ; and the 
spirit of a hero, who afterwards equalled the merit and glory of Belisarius, 
served only to perplex the operations of the Gothic war. To his prudent 
counsels, the relief of Rimini was ascj-ibcd by the leaders of tlie discontented 
faction, who exhorted Narses to assume an independent and separate com- 
mand, The epistle of Justinian had indeed enjoined his obedience to the 
general ; but the dangerous exception, as far as may be advantageous to the 
public service, reserved some freedom of judgment to the discreet favourite, 
wlio had so lately departed from the sacred and familiar conversation of his 
sovereign. In the exercise of this doubtful right, the eunuch perpetually 
dissented from tlie opinions of Belisarius ; and, after yielding with reluc- 
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lance to the siege of Urbino, he deserted his colleague* in the nighty and 
marched away to the conquest of the iEmilian province. 

The fierce and formidable bands of the Heruli were attached to the per- 
son of Nurses; ten thousand Romans and confederates were persuaded to 
march under his banners ; every malcontent embraced the fair opportunity 
of revenging his private or imaginary wrongs ; and the remaining troops of 
Belisarius were divided and dispersed from the garrisons of Sicily to the 
shores of the Adriatic. His skill and perseverance overcame every obstacle: 
Urbino Avaa taken ; the sieges of Fajsuhe (Urbs Vetus), Orvieto (Fiesole), 
and Auximum (Osinio), were vigorously prosecuted ; and the eunuch Nurses 
was recalled to the domestic cares of the palace. All dissensions were healed, 
and all opposition was subdued, by 
the temperate authority of the Roman 
general, to whom his enemies could 
not refuse their esteem ; and Belisa* 
rius inculcated the salutary lesson that 
the forces of the state should compose 
one body, and be animated by one soul. 

But, in the interval of discord, the 
Goths were permitted to breathe ; an 
important season was lost, Milan was 
destroyed, and the northern provinces 
of Italy were afflicted by an inunda- 
tion of the Franks. 


A FKANK18H INVASION (630 A.D.) 


When Justinian first meditated the 
coii(£uest of Italy, ho sent ambassadors 
to the kings of the Franks, and adjured 
them, by the common tics of alliance 
and religion, to join in the holy enter- 
prise against the Arians. The Goths, 
as their wants were more urgent, em- 
ployed a more effectual mode of per- 
suasion, and vainly strove, by the 
gift of lands and money, to purchase 

the friendship, or at least the neutrality, of a light and perfidious nation. 
But the arms of Belisarius, and the revolt of the Italians, had no sooner 
shaken the Gothic moiir.rchy, than Theudebert of Austrasia, the most power- 
ful and warlike of the Merovingian kings, was persuaded to succour their 
distress by an indirect and seasonable aid. Without expecting the consent 
of their sovereign, ten thousand Burgundians, his recent subjects, descended 
from the Alps, and joined the troops which Witiges had sent to cliastise the 
revolt of Milan. After an obstinate siege, the capital of Liguria was reduced 
by famine, but no capitulation could be obtained, except for the safe p^reiwM 
of the Roman garrison. Datius, the orthodox bishop, ^^'llo had seduced his 
countrymen to rebellion and ruin, escaped to the luxury and honours of the 
Byzantine court, but the clergy, perhaps the Arian clergy, were slaugMered 
at the foot of their own altars oy the defenders of the Catholic faith. 
hundred thousand males were reported to be slain ; the female sex, and the 
more precious spoil, was resigned to the Burgundians ; and the houses, or at 
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least the walls of Milan, were levelled with the ground. The Goths, in their 
last moments, were revenged by the destruction of a city second only to 
Rome in size and oxmlence, in the splendour of its buildings, or the num- 
ber of its inhabitants ; and Belisarius sympathised alone in the fate of his 
deserted and devoted friends. 

Encouraged by this successful inroad, Theiidebert himself, in the ensuing 
spring, invaded the plains of Italy with an larrny of one hundred thousand 
barbarians. The king, and some chosen followers, were mounted on horse- 
back, and armed with lances; the infantry, without bows or spears, were 
satisfied with a shield, a sword, ami a double-edged battle-axe, which, in their 
hands, became a deadly and unerring weapon. Italy trembled at the march 
of the Franks; and both the Gothic prince and the Roman general, alike 
ignorant of their designs, solicited, w'ith hope and terror, the friendship of 
these dangerous allies. 

Till he had secured the jiassage of the Po on tins bridge of Pavia, the 
grandson of Clovis dissembled his intentions, wdiieh he at length declared, 
by assaulting, almost at the sjune instant, the hostile camps of the Romans 
and Goths. Instead of uniting their arms, tlioy iled with equal precipita- 
tion; and the fertile, though desolate, ])roviiiees of Liguria and JEmilia, 
were abandoned to a licentious host of hurbarians, Avhose rage w^as not miti- 
gated by any thouglits of settlement or conquest. Among the cities which 
they ruined, Genoa, not yet constructed of marble, is i)articularly enumer- 
ated ; and the deaths of thousands, according to the regular practice of war, 
appear to have excited less horror than some idolatrous sacrifices of w’omeii 
and children, which were performed with impunity in the camp of the most 
Christian king. 

If it were not a mohincholy truth that the lirst and most (;ruel sufferings 
must be the lot of the innocent and lielpless, history might exult in tlni 
misery of the conquerors, w'ho, in the midst of riches, were left destitute 
of bread or wine, reduced to drink the waters eff the Po, and to feed on 
the flesh of distempered cattle. The dysentery s\vept away one-third of 
their army ; and the clamours of his subjects, who W(u*e impatient to pass 
the Alps, disposed Tiieiulebert to listen with respect to the mild cxliorla- 
tions of Belisarius. The memory of tliis inglorious and destructive warfare 
was perpetuated on the medals of Gaul ; and .lustinian, without unsheath- 
ing Ins sword, assuinod llie title of conqueror of the Franks. The Mero- 
vingian prince was offended by the vanity of, the emperor; he affected to 
pity the fallen fortunes of the Goths; and his insidious offer of a federal 
union was fortified hy the promise or meiuicc of descending from the Alps 
at the head of five hundred tlioiisaud men. His plans of conquest were 
boundless, and perhaps chimerical. The king of Austrasia threatened to 
chastise Justinian, and to nuirch to the gates of Constaiitiuople ; he was 
overthrown and slain by a Avild bull as he hunted in the Belgic or German 
forests. 

As soon as Belisarius was deliA'cred from his foreign and domestic 
enemies, he seriously applied his forces to the final reduction of Italy. In 
the siege of Osimo, the general avjis nearly transpierced with an arrow, if 
the mortal stroke had not been intercepted by one of his guards, who lost, 
in that pious office, the use of his liand. The Goths of c5simo, four thou- 
sand Avarriors, with those of Fiesole and the Cottian Alps, were among the 
last who maintained their independence ; and their gallant resistance, Avhich 
almost tired the patience, deserved the esteem of the conqueror. pr^* 

dence refused to subscribe the safe conduct Avhich they asked, to join their 
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brethren of Ravenna ; but they saved, by an honourable capitulation, one 
moiety at least of their ivealfh, witli the free alternative of retiring peace- 
ably to their estates, or enlisting to serve the emperor in his Persian wars. 


THE TEST OF BELISAHIUS* FIDELITY 

The multitudes which yet adhered to the standard of Witiges far sur- 
passed the nunib<.*r of the Roman troops ; but neither j>ni\xrs, nor defiance, 
nor the extreme danger of his most faithful subjects, oouhi tempt the Gothic 
king beyond the fortifications of Ravenna. These fortifications were, in- 
deed, impregnable to tlie assaults of art or violence ; and when Belisarius 
invested the capital he was soon convinced that famine only could tame 
tlic stubborn spirit of the barbarians. The sea, the land, and the channels 
of the Po, were guarded by the vigilance of the Roman general ; and his 
morality extended tlie rights of war to the practic^e of poisoning the waters, 
and secretly firing the granaries of a besieged city. While he pressed the 
blocrkade of Ravenna, he was surprised by the arrival of two ambassadors 
from Constantinople, with a treaty of peace, w’hicli Justinian Iiad impru- 
ilontly signed, without deigning to consult the author of Ids victory. By 
Mils disgraceful and })recarious agreement, Italy and the (toMuc treasure 
were divided, and the provinces beyond the Po were left with the regal 
title to the successor of Theodoric. The ambassadors were eager to accom- 
jilish their salutary commission ; the captive Witiges accepted, with trans- 
l>ort, the unexpected offer of a crown; honour w'as less prevalent among 
the (Joths than tlie 'want and apjietite of food; and the Roman chiefs, who 
murmured at the continuance of the war, professed imiilicit submission to 
the commands of the emperor. 

If Belisarius, at this moment, liad possessed only the courage of a 
soldier, the laurel would liave been snatched from Iiis hand by timid and 
envious counsels; but, in this decisive moment, ho resolved, with the 
magnanimity of a statcsmiiii, to sustain alom^ the danger and merit of gen- 
erous disobedience. Each of his ollicers gave a written opinion, that the 
siege of Ravenna was impracticable and liopeless ; the general then rejected 
till' treaty of jiartition, and di^clared his own resedution of leading Witiges 
in chains to the feet of Justinian. Tlie Goths retired with doubt and dis- 
may ; this peremptory refusal dejirived them of the only signature which 
they could trust, and filled their minds with the just apprehension that a 
sagacious enemy liad discovered tlie full extent of their deplorable state. 
Tliey compared tlie fame and fortune of Belisarius witli tlie weakness of 
their ill-fated king ; and the comparison suggested an extraordinary project, 
to wdiicli Witiges, with apiiareiit resignation, was compelled to acquiesce. 
I'artition would ruin tlie strengtli, exile would disgrace the honour, of the 
nation; but they offered their arms, their treasures, and the fortifications 
of Ravenna, if Belisarius would disclaim the authority of a master, accept 
the choice of the Gotlis, and assume, as he had deserved, the kingdom of 
Italy. If the false lustre of a diadem could have tempted the loyalty ot* 
a faithful subject, his prudence must have foreseen the inconstancy of the 
barbarians, and liis rational ambition would prefer the safe and honourable 
station of a Roman general. Even the patience and seeming satisfaction 
with which he entertained a proposal of treason, might be susceptible of 
a malignant interpretation. But the lieutenant of Justinian was conscious 
of his own rectitude : he entered into a dark and crooked path, as it might 
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lead to the voluntary submission of ^e- Goths ; and his dexterous policy 
persuaded them that he was disposed to comply with their wishes, with- 
out enganng an oath or a promise for the performance of a treaty which 
he secretly abhorred. 

The day of the surrender of Ravenna was stipulated by the Gothic 
ambassadors : a fleet, laden with provisions, sailed as a welcome guest into 
the deepest recess of the harbour : the gates were opened to the fancied king 
of Ittdy ; and Belisarius, witliout meeting an enemy, triumphantly marched 
through the streets of an impregnable city. The Homans were astonished 
by their success ; the muliitudes of tall and robust barbarians were con- 
founded by the imago of their own patience; and the masculine females, 
spitting in the faces of their sons and husbands, most bitterly reproached 
them for betraying their dominion and freedom to these pygmies of the south, 
contemptible in their numbers, diminutive in their stature. Before the Goths 
could recover from tlieir lirst surprise, mid claim the accomplishment of their 
doubtful hopes, the victor established his power in Ravenna, beyond the dan- 
ger of repentance and revolt. Witiges, wJjo perhaps had attempted to escape, 
was honourably guarded in his palace (640). 

He was soon taken with many of his comrades to Consiantinoido whither 
the victorious Belisarius went for his triumph, and met as the reward of his 
inexpugnable loyalty to Justinian tlie refusal of a triumph, though the people 
cheered him in the streets and marvelled at the giants whom he had con- 
quered by sword and stratagem.^ 


THE KISE OF TOTILA 

The jealousy of the Byzantine court had not permitted Belisarius to 
finish the conquest of Italy; and his abrupt departure revived the cour- 
age of the Goths, who respected his genius, his virtue, and even the laud- 
able motive which had urged the servant of Justinian to deceive and reject 
them. They had lost their king (an inconsiderable loss), their capital, their 
treasures, the provinces from Sicily to the Alps, and the military force of 
two hundred thousand barbarians, magnificently e(|uipped with horses and 
arms. Yet all was not lost, as long as Pavia was defended by one thousand 
Goths, inspired by a sense of honour, the love of freedom, and the memory 
of their past greatness. Tlio supreme commiiid was unanimously offered 
to the brave Uraias ; and it was in his eyes alone that the disgrace of his 
uncle Witiges could appear as a reason of exclusion. His voice inclined the 
election in favour of Hildibald, whose personal merit was recommended by 
the vain hope that Ids kinsman Theudes, the Spanish monarch, would sup- 
port the common interest of the Gothic nation. The success of his arms in 
Liguria and Venctia seemed to justify their choice; but he soon declared 
to the world, that ho was incapable of forgiving or commanding his bene- 
factor. The consort of Hildibald was deei)ly wounded by the beauty, the 
richeS) and the pride of the wife of Uraias ; and the death of that virtuous 
patriot excited the indignation of a free people. A bold assassin executed 
their sentence by striking off the head of Hildibald in the midst of a ban- 
quet ; the Rugiaiis, a foreign tribe, assumed the privilege of election ; ^ and 
Totila, the nephew of the late king, was tempted by revenge, to deliver him- 
self and the garrison of Treviso (Tarvisium) into tlie hands of the Homans. 


[1 Tiiia king, Eraric, reigned only Ave months.] 
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But the gallant and accomplialied youfli waa easily persuaded to prefoi' the 
Gothic throne before the service of Justinian ; and as soon as the palace of 
Pavia had been purified from the Rugian usurper, he reviewed the national 
force of five thousand soldiers, and generously undertook tlic restoration of 
the kingdom of Italy. 

The successors of Belisarius, eleven generals of ecjual rank, neglected to 
crush the feeble and disunited Goths, till they were roused to action by the 
jjrogress of Totila and the reproaches of Justinian. The gates of Verona 
were secretly opened to Artabazus, at the head of one hundred Persians in the 
service of the empire (542). The Goths fled from tlie city. At the dis- 
Uincc of sixty furlongs the Roman generals halted to regulate the division of 
the spoil. While they disputed, the enemy discovered the real number of 
tlui victors: the Persians were instantly overpowered, and it was by leap- 
ing from the wall that Artabazus preserved a life whicli he lost in a few 
days l>y the lance of a barbarian, who had defied him to single combat. 
Twenty thousand Romans encountered the forces of Totila. near Faenza, 
and on the hills of Miigello, of the Florentine territory. The ardour of 
freedinen, who fought to regain their country, was opjH)sed to the lan- 
guid tem])cr of mercenary troops, who were even destitute of the merits of 
strong and well-disciplined servitude.. On the first attack they abandoned 
tlioir ensigns, threw down their arms, and dispersed on all sides with an 
active speed, which abated the los.s, whilst it aggravated the shame, of their 
defeat. 

Tlic king of the Goths, who blushed for the baseness of his enemies, pur- 
sued with rapid steps the path of liononr and victory. Totila passed the 
Po, traversed the Apeiinine, suspended the important conquest of Ravenna, 
l^'lorence, and Rome, and marched through the heart of Italy, to form the 
siege, or rather the blockade, of Naples. The Roman chiefs, imprisoned in 
their respective cities, and accusing each other of the common disgrace, did 
not presume to disturb his enterprise. But the emperor, alarmed by the 
distress and danger of his Italian conquests, despatched to the relief of 
Naples a fleet of galleys and a body of Thracian and Armenian soldiers. 
Tliey landed in Sicily, which yielded its copious stores of provisions ; but 
the delays of the new commander, an unwarlike magistrate, protracted the 
sufferings of the besieged ; and the succours, which lio dropped with a timid 
and tardy hand, were successively intercepted by the armed vessels stationed 
by Totila in the bay of Naples. Tlio principid officer of the Romans was 
nigged, with a rope round his neck, to the foot of tlio wall, from whence, 
with a trembling voice, ho exhorted the citizens to implore, like himself, the 
mercy of the conqueror. They requested a truce, with a promise of sur- 
rendering the city, if no effectual relief should apjiear at the end of thirty 
days. Instead of one month, the audacious barbarian granted them three, 
ill the just coiilidcnee that famine would anticipate the term of their capitu- 
lation. After the reduction of Naples and Cumte, the provinces of Lucania, 
Apulia, and Calabria, submitted to the king of the Goths (543). Totila 
led his army to the gates of Rome, pitelied his camp at Tibur, or Tivoli 
within twenty miles of the capital, and calmly exhorted tlie senate* and' 
people to comiiare the tyranny of the Greeks with the blessings of the 
Gothic reign. 

The rapid success of Totila may be partly ascribed to the revolution 
which tliree years’ experience had produced in the sentiments of the Italians. 
At the command, or at least in the name, of a Catholic emperor, the* pope, 
their spiritual father, had been torn from the Roman church, and either 
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Htarved or murdered ou a desolate island. The virtues of Belisarius were 
replaced by the various or uniform vices of eleven chiefs, at Rome, Ravenna, 
Florence, Perugia, Spolcto, etc., who abused their authority for the indul- 
gence of lust and avarice. The subjects of Justinian who escaped these par- 
tial vexations, were opnressed by the irregular maintenance of the soldiers 
who were both defrauaed and despised ; and their hasty sallies, in quest of 
wealth or subsistence, provoked the inhabitants of the country to await or 
implore their deliverance from the virtues of a barbarian. Totila was chaste 
and temperate; and none were deceived, either friends or enemies, who 
dei>ended on his faith or his clemency. To the husbandmen of Italy the 
Gothic king issued a welcome proclamation, enjoining them to pursue their 
important labours, and to rest sissured, that, on the payment of the ordinary 
ttixcH, they should be defended by bis valour and discipline from the injuries 
of war. The strong towns he successively attacked ; and as soon as they 
had yielded to his arms, ho <lcinolished the fortifications; to save the people 
from the calamities of a future siege, to deprive the Romans of the arts of 
defence, and to decide the tedious quarrel of the two nations, by an e(pial 
and honourable conflict in the field of battle. 

The Roman captives and deserters were tempted to enlist in the service 
of a liberal and courteous adversary; the slaves were attract tul by tlio tirm 
and faithful promise, that they should never bo delivered to tlieir mas- 
ters ; and from the tliousaiid warriom of Pavia, a new i)eoi)lo, und(?r the same 
appellation of Goths, was insensibly formed in the camp of Totila. He sin- 
cerely accomplished the articles of capitulation, without seeking or accejU- 
ing any sinister advanUige from ambiguous expressions or unforeseen events : 
the garrison of Naples had stipulated that they should ho iransj)orted by 
sea ; the obstinacy of the winds j.)i‘cvented their voyage, but they were gener- 
ously supplied with horses, provisions, and a safe conduct to the gates of 
Rome. The wives of the senators, who had been surprised in the villas of 
Campania, wore restored, without a ransom, to their husbands ; the violation 
of female chastity was inexorably chastised with death ; and in the salutary 
regulation of the diet of the famished Neapolitans, the conqueror assumed the 
office of a humane juid attentive physician. The virtues of Totila are equally 
laud«able, whether they i)rocee<led from true policy, religious principle, or 
the instinct of huiiuinily; he often harangued his troops; and it was his 
constant thejnc, that natiunal vice and ruin are inseparably connected ; iliat 
victory is the fruit of moral as well as militwy virtue; and that the prince, 
and even the people, are responsible for the crimes which they neglect to 
punish. 


nKLlSAUIUS AGAIN IN ITALY 

The return of Belisarius, to save the country which he had subdue*!, was 
pressed with equal velicineiicc by his friends and enemies ; and the Gothic 
war was imposed as a trust or an exile ou the veteran commander. A hero 
on the banks of the Euphrates, a slave in the palace of Constantinople, lie 
accepted, with reluctance, the painful task of supporting his own reputation, 
and retrieving the faults of his suc<iessors. The sea was open to the Romans ; 
the ships and soldiers were assembled at Saloiia, near the palace of Diocletian ; 
he refreshed and reviewed his troops at Polain Istria, coasted round the head 
of the Adriatic, entered the port of Ravenna, and despatched orders rather 
than supplies to the subordinate cities. Nut a man was tempted to desert 
the standard of the Gothic king. 
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Belifiarius soon discovered that he was sent to remain the idle and im- 
potent spectator of the glory of a young barbarian ; and his own epistle ^ 
exhibits a genuine and lively picture of the distress of a noble mind : 

Most excellent prince ; we are arrived in Italy, destitute of all the neces- 
sary implements of war, men, horses, arms, and money. In our late circuit 
througli the villages of Thrace and Illyricum, we liave collected, with ex- 
treme difficulty, about four thousand recruits, naked and unskilled in the 
use of weapons and the exercises of the camp. The soldiers already sta- 
tioned in the province are discontented, fearful, and dismayed ; at the sound 
of an enemy, tliey dismiss their horses, and cast their arms on the ground. 
No taxes can be raised, since Italy is in the hands of the barbarians ; the 
failure of payment lias deprived us of the right of command, or even of 
admonition, lie assured, dread sir, that the greater j)art of your troops 
have already deserted to the Goths. If tlic war could be achieved by the 
presence of Belisarius alone, your wishes are satisfied ; Belisai ius is in the 
midst of Italy. But if you desire to conquer, far other prej)arations are requi- 
site ; without a military force, tlie title of general is an empty name. It 
would be expedient to restore to my service my own veterans and domes- 
tic guards. Before I can take the field, I must receive an adequate supply 
of light and lieavy armed troops ; and it is only with ready money that you 
can procure the indisjjensable aid of a powerful body of tlie cavalry of the 
iluris.” 

An officer in whom Belisarius confided was sent from llavcnna to hasten 
and conduct the succours ; but the message was neglected, and the messen- 
ger was detained at Constjintinoplc by an advantageous marriage. After 
his patience had been exhausted by delay and disappointment, the Roman 
general repassed the Adriatic, and expected at Dyrrhachium the arrival of 
the troops, which were slowly assembled among the subjects and allies of the 
empire. His powers were still inadequate to the deliverance of Rome, which 
w'Hs closely besieged by the Gothic king. The Appian way, a march of 
forty days, was covered by the barbarians; and as the prudence of Belisarius 
declined a battle, lie preferred the safe and speedy navigation of five days 
from the coast of Epirus to the mouth of the Tiber. 


SECOND SIEGE OF ROME (MAY, 644-DECEMBER, 546 A.D.) 

After reducing, by force or treaty, the towns of inferior note in the mid- 
land provinces of Italy, Totila proceeded, not to assault, but to encompass 
and starve, the ancient capital. Rome was afflicted by the avarice, and 
guarded by the valour, of Bessas, a veteran chief of Gothic extraction, who 
filled, with a garrison of three thousand soldiers, the spacious circle of her 
venerable walls. From the distress of the people he extracted a profitable 
trade, and secretly rejoiced in the continuance of the siege. It was for his 
use that the granaries had been replenished ; the charity of Pope Vigilius 
liad purchased and embarked an ample supply of Sicilian corn ; but the ves- 
sels which escaped the barbarians were seized by a rapacious governor, who 
imparted a scanty sustenance to the soldiers, and sold the remainder to the 
wealthy Romans. The medimnus, or fifth part of the quarter of wheat, waa 
exchanged for seven pieces of gold ; fifty pieces were given for an ox, a 
rare and accidental prize ; the progress of famine enhanced this exorbitant 
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value, and the mercenaries were tempted to deprive themselves of the allow- 
ance, which was scarcely sufficient for the support of life. A tasteless and 
unwholesome mixture, in which the bran thrice exceeded the quantity of 
flour, appeased the hunger of the poor ; they were gradually reduced to feed 
on dead horses, dogs, cats, and mice, and eagerly to snatch the grass, and 
even the nettles, which grew among the ruins of the city. 

A crowd of spectres, pale and emaciated, their bodies oppressed with dis- 
ease, and their minds with despair, surrounded the palace of tlie governor, 
urged, with unavailing truth, that it was the duty of a master to maintain 
his slaves, and humbly requested that he would provide for their subsistence, 
permit their flight, or command their immediate execution. Bessas replied, 
with unfeeling tranquillity, that it was impossible to feed, unsafe to dismiss, 
and unlawful to kill, the subjects of the emperor. Yet the example of a pri- 
vate citizen might have shown his countrymen, that a tyrant cannot with- 
hold the privilege of death. Pierced by the cries of five children, who vainly 
called on their father for bread, he ordered them to follow his steps, advanced 
with calm and silent despair to one of the bridges of the Tiber, and covering 
liis face, threw himself headlong into the stream, in the presence of his family 
and the Roman j>oople. To the rich and pusillanimous, Bessas sold the per- 
mission of departure ; but the greatest part of the fugitives expii-ed on the 
public highways, or were intercepted by the flying parties of barbarians. In 
the meanwhile, the artful governor soothed the discontent, and revived the 
hopes, of the Romans, by the vague reports of the fleets and armies wdiich 
were hastening to their relief from the extremities of the East. They de- 
rived more rational comfort from the assurance that Belisarius had landed at 
the port ; and, without numbering his forces, they firmly relied on the human- 
ity, the courage, and the skill of their great delivcrei-. 

The foresight of Totila liad raised obstacles worthy of such an antagonist. 
Ninety furlongs below the city, in the narrowest part of the river, he joined 
the two banks by strong and solid timbers in the form of a bridge ; on which 
ho erected tw'u lofty towers, manned by the bravest of bis Goths, and pro- 
fusely stored with missile weapons and engines of offence. The approach 
of the bridge and towers was covered by a strong and massy cliain of iron ; 
and the chain, at cither end, on the opposite sides of tlie Tiber, was defended 
by a numerous and chosen detachment of archers. But the enterprise of 
forcing these barriers, and relieving the cajntal, displays a shining exiuiq-le 
of the boldness and conduct of Belisarius. «ITis cavalry advanced from the 
port along the public road, to awe the motions and distract the attention of 
the enemy. 11 is infantry and provisions were distributed in two hundred 
large boats ; and each boat Avas shielded by a high rampart of thick planks, 
pierced with many small holes for the discharge of missile weapons. In the 
front, two large vesstils were linkeil togetlier to sustain a floating castle, which 
commanded the towers of the bridge, and contained a magazine of fire, sul- 
phur, and bitumen. I'lie whole fleet, whicli the general led in person, was 
laboriously moved against the current of the river. The chain yielded to 
their weight, and the enemies who guarded the banks were either slain or 
scattered. As soon as they touched the principal barrier, the fire-ship was 
instantly grappled to the bridge ; one of the towers, wdth two hundred 
Goths, \pas consumed by the flames ; the assailants shouted the victory ; and 
Rome was saved, if the wisdom of Belisarius had not been defeated by the 
misconduct of his officers. He had previously sent orders to Bessas to second 
his operations by a timely sally from the town ; and he had fixed his lieuten- 
ant, Isaac, by a peremptory command, to tlie station of the port. But avarice 
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rendered Bessas immovable ; while the youthful ardour of Isaac delivered him 
into the hands of a superior enemy. 

The exaggerated rumour of his defeat was hastily carried to the ears of 
Belisarius : ne paused ; betrayed in that single moment of his life some emo- 
tions of surprise and perplexity ; and reluctantly sounded a retreat to save 
liis wife Antonina, his treasures, and the only harbour which he possessed on 
the Tuscan coast. Tlie vexation of his mind produced an ardent and almost 
mortal fever ; and Rome was left without protection to tlie mercy or indig- 
nation of Totila. The continuance of hostilities had embittered the national 
hatred ; the Arian clergy was ignominiously driven from Rome ; l^elagius, the 
archdeacon, returned without success from an em- 
bassy to the Gothic camp ; and a Sicilian bisliop, 
the envoy or nuncio of the pope, was deprived of 
both his hands, for daring to utter falsehoods in 
tlie service of the church and state. 


TOTILA CAPTURES ROME (546 A.D.) 

Famine had relaxed the strength and discipline 
of the garrison of Rome. They could derive no 
ctfectual service from a dying people ; and the iii- 
liuman avarice of the merchant at length absorbed 
the vigilance of the governor. Four Isaurian sen- 
tinels unbarred tlie Asinarian gate, and gave 
admittance to the Goths. Till the dawn of day 
they halted in order of battle, apprehensive of 
treachery or ambush; but the troops of Bessas, 
with their leader, had already escaped ; and when 
the king was pressed to disturb their retreat, he 
prudently replied, that no sight could be more 
grateful lhan that of a flying enemy. The patri- 
cians, wlio were still possessed of horses, Deciiis, 

Basilius, etc., accompanied the governor ; tlieir 
brethren, among whom Olybrius, Orestes, and 
Maximus are named by the historian, took refuge 
in the church of St. Peter ; hU the assertion, that 
finly five hundred persons remained in the capital, 
inspires some doubt of the fidelity either of his 
narrative or of his text.^ As soon as daylight had a Gothk; officer 
displayed the entire victory of the Goths, their 

inouarch devoutly visited the tomb of the prince of the apostles ; but while 
he prayed at the altar, twenty-five soldiers and sixty citizens were put to 
the sword in the vestibule of the temple. The lives of the Romans were 
spared ; and the chastity of the maids and matrons was preserved inviolate 
from the passions of the hungry soldiers. But they were rewarded by tlie 
freedom of pillage, after the most precious spoils haS been reserved for the 
royal treasury. The liouses of the senators were plentifully stored with gold 
and silver ; and the avarice of Bessas had laboured with so much guilt and 
shame for the benefit of the conqueror. In this revolution, the sons and 
daughters of Roman consuls tasted the misery which they had spurned or 

Hodgkin 2 thinks that there is no necessity for doubting the statement that only five hun- 
dred iieople remained.] 
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relieved, wandered in tattered garments through the streets of the city, and 
begged their bread, perhaps wiuiout success, before the gates of their heredi- 
tary mansions. 

Totila pronounced two orations, to congratulate and admonish his victo- 
rious Goths, and to reproach the senate, as the vilest of slaves, with their 
perjury, folly, and ingratitude ; sternly declaring, that their estates and 
honours were justly forfeited to the companions of his arms. Yet he 
consented to forgive their revolt, and the senators repaid his clemency by 
despatching circular letters to their tenants and vassals in the provinces of 
Italy, strictly to enjoin tliem to desert the standard of the Greeks, to cultivate 
their lands in peace, and to learn from their masters the duty of obedience 
to a Gothic sovereign. Against the city which had so long delayed the 
course of his victories, he appeared inexorable : one-third oi the walls, in 
different parts, were demolislied by his command ; fire and engines prepared 
to consume, or subvert, the most sUtely works of antiquity ; and the world 
was astonished by the fatal decree, that Rome should be changed into a pas- 
ture for cattle. The iirm and temperate remonstrance of Belisaiius suspended 
the execution ; he warned the barbarian not to sully his fame by the destruc- 
tion of those monuments, wJiich were the glory of tlic dead, and the deliglit 
of the living ; and Totila was persuaded, by the advice of an enemy, to 
preserve Home as the ornament of liis kingdom, or the fairest pledge of peace 
and reconciliation. WJieii he had signified to the ambasstadors of Ilelisarius 
his intention of sparing the city, he stationed an army at the distance of 120 
furlongs, to observe the motions of the Roman general. With the remainder 
of his forces, he marched into Lucaiiia and Apulia, and occupied, on the 
summit of Mount Garganus, one of the camps of Hannibal. The senators 
were dragged in his train, and afterwards confined in the fortresses of Cam- 
pania ; the citizens, with their wives and children, were dispersed in exile ; 
and during forty days Rome was abandoned to desolate and dreary solitude. 


BELlSAllIUS KEMANTLES THE DJSSEKTED CITY 

The loss of Rome was speedily retrieved by an action, to which, accord- 
ing to the event, the public opinion would apply the names of rashness or 
lieroism. After the dej>arture of Totila, the Jiomari general sallied from 
the port at the head of a thousand horse, %ut in pieces the enemy wlio 
opposed his progress, and visited witli pity and reverence the vacant space 
of the Eternal (Uty. Resolved to maintain a station so conspicuous in the 
eyes of mankind, he summoned the greatest part of his troops to the stand- 
ard which he erected on the Capitol : the old inhabitants were recalled by 
the love of their country and the liopes of food ; and the keys of Rome were 
sent a second time to the emperor Justinian. The walls, as far as they had 
been demolished by the Goths, were repaired with rude and dissimilar mate- 
rials ; the ditch was restored ; iron spikes were profusely scattered in the 
highways to annoy the feet of the horses ; and as new gates could not sud- 
denly be procured, the entrance was guarded by a Spartan rampart of his 
bravest soldiers. At the expiration of twenty -five days, Totila returned by 
hasty marches from Apulia, to avenge the injury and disgrace. Belisarius 
expected his approach. The Goths were thrice repulsed in three general 
assaults ; they lost the flower of their troops ; the royal standard had almost 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, and the fame of Totila sank, as it had 
nsen, with the fortune of his arms. 
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Whatever skill and courage could achieve had been performed by the 
Roman general; it remained only that Justinian should terminate, by a 
strong and seasonable effort, the war which he had ambitiously undertaken. 
The indolence, perhaps the impotence, of a prince who despised his enemies 
and envied his servants, protracted the calamities of Italy. After a long 
silence, Belisarius was commanded to leave a sufficient garrison at Rome, 
and to transport himself into the province of Lucania, whose inhabitants, 
inflamed by Catholic zeal, had cast away the yoke of their Arian conquerors. 
In this ignoble warfare, the hero, invincible against the power of tJie bar- 
barians, was basely vanquished by the delay, the disobedience, and tlie cow- 
ardice of his ow'ii officers. He reposed in his winter quarters of Crotona, in 
the full assurance that the two passes of the Lucaniau hills were guarded by 
his cavalry. They were betrayed by treachery or weakness ; and the rapid 
inarch of the Goths scarcely allowed time for the escape of Belisarius to the 
coast of Sicily. At length a fleet and army were assembled for tlie relief of 
Ruscianuin, or Rossano, a fortress sixty furlongs from the ruins of Sybaris, 
where the nobles of Lucania had taken refuge. In the fust attempt, the 
Kornan forces were dissipated by a storm. In the second they approached 
the sliore; hut they saw the hills covered with anihers, the landing-place 
defended by a line of spears, and the king of the (iolhs inij>atient for battle. 
'File conqueror of Italy retired with a sigh, and continued to languish, 
inglorious and inactive, till Antonina, who had been sent to Constantinople 
to solicit succours, obtained, after the deatli of the empress, the perinission 
of liis return in 548. 

The last five campaigns of Belisarius might abate the envy of his com- 
petitors, whoso eyes had been dazzled and 'wounded by the blaze of his 
former glory. Instead of delivering Italy from tlie Goths, he had wandered 
like a fugitive along the coast, without daring to inarcli into the country, or 
to accept the bold and repeated challenge of Totila. Yet in the judgment 
of the few who could discriminate counsels from events, and compare the 
instruments with the execution, he appeared a more consummate master of 
the art of war, than in the season of his prosperity, when lie presented two 
captive kings before the throne of Justinian. The valour of Belisarius was 
not chilled by age ; his prudence was matured by exi>erience ; but the moral 
virtues of humanity and justice seem to have yielded to the hard necessity of 
the times. 


TOTILA AGAIN TAKES ItOME (049 A.D.) 

Before the departure of Belisarius, Perugia 'was besieged, and few cities 
were impregnable to the Gothic arms. Ravenna, Ancona, and Crotona still 
resisted the barbarians ; and when Totila asked in marriage one of the 
daughters of France, he was stung by the just reproach, that the king of 
Italy was unworthy of his title till it was acknowledged by the Roman 
people. Three thousand of the bravest soldiers had been left to defend 
the capital. On the suspicion of a monopoly, they massacred the governor, 
and announced to Justinian, by a deputation of the clergy, that unless their 
offence was pardoned, and their arrears were satisfied, tliey sliould instantly 
accept the tempting offers of Totila. But the officer, who succeeded to the 
command (his name was Diogenes), deserved their esteem and confidence ; 
and the Goths, instead of finding an easy conquest, encountered a vigorous 
resistance from the soldiers and people, who patiently endured the loss of 
the port, and of all maritime supplies. The siege of Rome would perhaps 

II. w. — VOL. VII. 2 b 
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have been raised, if the liberality of Totila to the Isaurians had not encour- 
aged some of their venal countrymen to copy the example of treason. In a 
dark night, while the Gothic trumpet sounded on another side, they silently 
opened the gate of St. Paul : tlie barbarians rushed into the city ; and the 
flying garrison was intercepted before tliey could reach the harbour of 
Centumcellse (Civita Vecchia). 

Above four hundred enemies, who had taken refuge in the sanctuaries, 
were saved by the clemency of the victor. He no longer entertained a wish 
of destroying the edifices of Rome, which he noAv respected as the seat of the 
Gothic kingdom ; the senate and people were restored to their country ; the 
means of subsistence were liberally provided ; and Totila, in the robe of 
peace, exhibited the equestrian games of the circus. Whilst he amused the 
eyes of the multitude, four liundred vessels were prepared for the embarka- 
tion of his troops. The cities of Rhegium and Tarentum were reduced ; he 
passed into Sicily, the object of his implacable resentment, and the island 
was stripped of its gold and silver, of the fruits of the earth, and of an infi- 
nite number of horses, sheep, and oxen. Sardinia and C^n-sica obeyed the 
fortune of Italy ; and the sea coast of Greece was visited by a fleet of three 
hundred galleys. The Goths were landed in Corcyra and the ancient conti- 
nent of Epirus ; they advanced as far as Nicopf)lis, the trophy of Augustus, 
and Dodona, once famous by the oracle of Jove. In every step of his vic- 
tories the wise barbarian repeated to Justinian his desire of peace, applauded 
the concord of their predecessors, and offered to employ the Gothic arms in 
the service of the empire. 


NAUSES RETURNS TO ITALY (551 A.D.) 

Justinian was deaf to the voice of peace ; but he neglected tlie prosecu- 
tion of war ; and the indolence of his temper disappointed, in some degree, 
the obstinacy of his passions. From this salutarj^ slumber the emperor was 
awakened by the pope Vigilius and the patriedan Cethegus, who appeared 
before his tlirone, and adjured him, in the name of (lod and the people, to 
resume the conquest and deliverance of Italy. 

At last Justinian acted and sent a fleet to Sicily’s aid, under Artabanes, 
who was released from prison to command the ships ; he recovered Sicily. 
On land Germanus was appointed to BelisariUs’ post. He had married the 
granddaughter of Theodorie, and great hopes were had of his expedition, 
but he died before striking a blow. Totila now ravaged the Grecian coast, 
651, with three hundred ships, jind besieged Ancona, but in a naval fight off 
Sinigaglia his fleet was defeated and he had to raise the siege of Ancona. 
Then came Narses.« 

The nations were provoked to smile by the strange intelligence that the 
command of the Roman armies was given to an eunuch. Biit the eunuch 
Narses is ranked among the few who have rescued that unhappy name from 
the contempt and hatred of mankind. A feeble, diminutive body ^ concealed 
the soul of a statesman and a warrior. His youtli had been employed in the 
management of the loom and distaff, in the cares of the household, and the 
service of female luxury ; but while his hands were busy, he secretly exer- 
cised the faculties of a vigorous and discerning mind. A stranger to the 
schools and the camp, he studied in the palace to dissemble, to flatter, and 


[1 According to Hodgkin he was seventy-flve years old at this time.] 
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to |>ersuade ; and as soon as he approached the person of the emperor, Jus- 
tinian listened with surprise and pleasure to the manly counsels of his cham- 
berlain and private treasurer. The talents of Narses were tried and improved 
in frequent embassies ; he led an army into Italy, acquired a practical know- 
ledge of the war and the country, and presumed to strive with the genius of 
Belisarius. Twelve years after his return, the eunuch was chosen to achieve 
the conquest which had been left imperfect by the first of the Roman gen- 
erals. Instead of being dazzled by vanity or emulation, he seriously 
declared, that unless he were armed with an adequate force, he would never 
consent to risk liis own glory and that of his sovereign, .lustinian granujd 
to tlie favourite, what he might have denied to the hero ; tlie (lothic War 
was rekindled from its ashes, and the preparations were not unworthy of the 
ancient majesty of the empire. 

Tlie prudence of Narses impelled him to speedy and decisive action. His 
powers were the last effort of the state : the cost of each daj^' accumulated 
the enormous account ; and the nations, untrained to discipline or fatigue, 
might be rashly provoked to turn their anns against each other, or against 
tlieir benefactor. The same considerations might have tempered Iho ardour 
of Totila. Hut he was conscious that the clerg}*^ and people of Italy aspired 
to a second revolution ; he felt or suspected the rapid progress of treason, 
and he resolved to risk the Gothic kingdom on the cliance of a day, in which 
the valiant would be animated by instant danger, and tlie disaffected might 
be awed by mutual ignorance. In liis march from Ravenna, the Roman 
general chastised the garrison of Rimini, traversed in a direct line the hills 
of IJrbino, and re-entered the Flaminian way, nine miles beyond the per- 
forated rock, an olistacle of art and nature which might have stopped or 
retarded his progress. The Goths were assembled in the neighbourhood of 
Rome; they advanced, without delay, to seek a superior enemy; and the 
two armies approached each other at the distance of one hundred furlongs, 
between Tiiginas and tlie sepulchres of the Gauls.^ The haughty message of 
Narses was an offer, not of peace, but of pardon. The answer of the Gothic 
king declared his resolution to die or conquer. “ What day (said the mes- 
senger) will you fix for the combat?” “The eighth day,” replied Totila: 
but early the next morning he attempted to surprise a foe, suspicious of 
deceit, and prepared for battle. 


BATTLE OP TAGIN.E AND DEATH OP TOTILA (652 A.D.) 

The first line of cavalry advanced with more courage than discretion, 
and left behind them the infantry of the second line. They were soon 
engaged between the horns of a crescent, into which the adverse wings had 
been insensibly curved, and were saluted from either side by the volleys of 
four thousand archers. Their ardour, and even their distress, drove them 
forwards to a close and unequal conflict, in which they could only use their 
lances against an enemy equally skilled in all the instruments of war. A 
generous emulation inspired the Romans and their barbarian allies; and 
Narses, who calmly viewed and directed their efforts, doubted to whom he 
should adjudge the prize of superior bravery. The Gothic cavalry was 
astonished and disordered, pressed and broken ; and the line of infantry, 
instead of presenting their spears, or opening their intervals, were trampled 

t* Hodgkin, c disci'editing ProcopiuB hero for many reasons, places the battle near Sc^eggia.] 
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under the feet of the flying horse. Six thousand of the Goths wera 
slaughtered, without mercy, in the field of Tagin®. Their prince, with five 
attendants, was overtaken by Asbad, of the race of the Gepids. “Spare 
the king of Italy,” cried a loud voice, and Asbad struck his lance through 
the body of Totila. The blow was instantly revenged by the faithful 
Goths ; they transported their dying monarch seven miles beyond the scene 
of his disgrace ; and his last moments were not embittered by the presence 
of an enemy. Compassion afforded him the shelter of an obscure tomb ; but 
the Romans were not satisfied of their victory, till they beheld the corpse of 
the Gothic king. II is hat, enriched with gems, and his bloody robe, were 
presented to Justinian by the messengers of triumph.^ 

Commenting upon the character of Totila — and restoring to him his proper 
name of Boduila — Hodgkin declares that this Teutonic hero must take pre- 
cedence over even Theodoric himself as embodying all that was best in the 

Ostrogothic nation. He thinks that, had liis life 
been associated with a victorious instead of with a 
decaying kingdom, Totila liiight then have held in 
popular regard “ the same high place which Englishmen 
accord to Alfred, Frenchmen to Charlemagne, and 
Gennans to the mighty Barbarossa” — a verdict which 
vividly suggests how large a share must be ascrilied 
to mere fortune in deterniiniug the place ultimately 
held by any hero in history." 


PKOfSRESS OF N ARSES 

The victorious eunuch pursued his march through 
'Fuscany, accepted the submission of the Goths, 
heard the acclamations, and often the complaints, 
of the Italians, and encompassed the walls of Rome 
with the remainder of his formidable host. Neither 
the fortifications of Hadrian’s mole, nor of the port, 
could long delay the ])rogre.ss of the conqueror ; 
and Justinian once more received the keys of Rome, 
which, under his reign, had been five times taken 
and recovered. But* the deliverance of Rome was 
the last calamity of the Roman people. The bar- 
barian allies of Nurses too frequently confounded 
the privileges of peace and war ; the despair of the 
flying Goths found some consolation in sanguinary 
revenge ; and three hundred 3 'ouths of the noblest 
families, who had been sent as hostages beyond the 
A Gothic Wabuior 1*0, were inhumanly slain by the successor of Totila. 

The fate of the senate suggests an awful lesson of 
the vicissitude of human affairs. Of the senators whom Totila had banished 
from their country, some were rescued by an ofiicer of Belisarius, and trans- 
ported from Campania to Sicily ; while others were too guilty to confide in 
the clemency of Justinian, or too poor to provide horses for their escape to 
the seashore. Their brethren languished flve years in a state of indigence 
and e,xile : the victory of Nurses revived their hopes ; but their premature 
return to the metropolis was prevented by the furious Goths ; and all the 
fortresses of Campania were stained with patrician blood. Aher a period 
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of thirteen centuries, the institution of Romulus expired ; and if the nobles 
of Rome still assumed the title of senators, few subsequent traces can be 
discovered of a public council, or constitutional order. Ascend six hundred 
years, and contemplate the kings of the earth soliciting an audience, as the 
slaves or freedmen of the Roman senate ! 

The Gothic War was yet alive. The bravest of the nation retired beyond 
the Po ; and Teias was unanimously chosen to succeed and revenge their 
departed hero. Tlie new king immediately sent ambassadors to implore, or 
rather to purchase, the aid of the Franks, and nobly lavished for the public 
safety the riches which had been deposited in the palace of Pavia. The 
residue of the royal treasure was guarded by his brother Aligern at Cumje 
in Campania ; but the strong castle which Totila had fortified, was closely 
besieged by the arms of Narses. From the Alps to the foot of Mount Vesu- 
vius, the Gothic king, by rapid and secret marches, advanced to the relief of 
his brother, eluded the vigilance of the Roman chiefs, and pitched his camp 
on the banks of the Sarnus or Draco, which flows from Nuceria into the bay 
of Naples. The river separated the two armies ; sixty days were consumed 
in distiint and fruitless combats, and Teias maintained this important post, 
till he was deserted by his fleet and the hope of subsistence. With reluctant 
steps he ascended the Lactarian mount, where the physicians of Rome, since 
the time of Galen, had sent their patients for the benefit of the air and the 
milk. But the Goths soon embraced a more generous resolution — to descend 
the hill, to dismiss their horses, and to die in arms, and in the possession of 
freedom. The king marched at their liead, bearing in his right hand a lance, 
and an ample buckler in his left: with the one he struck dead the foremost 
of the assailants ; with the other he received the weapons which every hand 
was ambitious to aim against his life. After a combat of many hours, his 
left arm was fatigued by the weight of twelve javelins which hung from his 
shield. Without moving from his ground, or suspending Iiis blows, the 
hero called aloud on his attendants for a fresh buckler, but in the moment, 
while his side was uncovered, it was pierced by a mortal dart. He fell, and 
his head, exalted on a spear, proclaimed to the nations, that the Gothic king- 
dom was no more. 

But the example of his death served only to animate tlie companions 
who had sworn to perish with their leader. They fought till darkness de- 
scended on the earth. They reposed on their arms. The combat was 
renewed with the return of light, and maintained with unabated vigour till 
the evening of the second day. The repose of a second night, the want 
of water and the loss of their bravest champions, determined the surviving 
Goths to accept the fair capitulation which the prudence of Narses was in- 
clined to propose. They embraced the alternative of residing in Italy as the 
subjects and soldiers of Justinian, or departing with a portion of their private 
wealth, in search of some independent country. Yet the oath of fidelity or 
exile was alike rejected by one thousand Goths, who broke away before the 
treaty was signed, and boldly effected their retreat to the walls of Pavia. 
The spirit, as well as the situation, of Aligern, prompted him to imitate* 
rather than to bewail his brother ; a strong and dexterous archer, he trans- 
pierced with a single arrow the armour and breast of his antagonist ; and his 
military conduct defended Cumae above a year against the forces of the 
Homans. Their industry had scooped the Sibyl’s cave into a prodigious 
mine ; combustible materials were introduced consume the temporary 
props : the walls and gate of Cumae sank into the cavern, but the ruins 
formed a deep and inaccessible precipice. On the fragments of a rock, 
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Aligern stood alone and unshaken, till he calmly surveyed the hopeless con- 
dition of his country, and judged it more honourable to be the friend of 
Narses than the slave of the Franks. After the death of Teias, the Roman 
general separated his troops to reduce the cities of Italy ; Lucca sustained a 
long and vigorous siege : and such was the humanity or the prudence of 
Narses, that the repeated perfidy of the inhabitants could not provoke him 
to exact the forfeit lives of their hostages. These hostages were dismissed 
in safety, and their grateful zeal at length subdued the obstinacy of their 
countrymen. 


INTEUFEKENCK OF THE FRANKS 

Before Lucca had surrendered, Italy was overwlielmed by a new deluge 
of barbarians. A feeble youth, the grandson of Clovis, reigned over the 
Austrasians or Oriental Franks. The guardians of Theudcbald entertained 
with coldness and reluctance the magnilicent promise of the Gothic ambas- 
sadors. But the spirit of a martial people outstripped the timid counsels of 
the court : two brothers, Leuthar* and Butilin, the dukes of the Alamaiini, 
stood forth as the leaders of the Italian war; and seventy-five thousand 
Germans descended in the autumn from the Rsetian Alps into the plain of 
Milan. The vanguard of the Roman army was stationed near the Po, under 
the conduct of Fulcaris [or Phulcaris] an Herulian, who conceived that 
personal bravery was the sole duty and merit of a commander. As he 
marched without order or precaution along the iFmilian waj', an ambuscade 
of Franks suddenly rose from the amphitlieatre of Parma : Ids troops were 
surprised and routed ; but their leader refused to fly, declaring to the last 
moment that death was less terrible than the angry countenance of Narses. 
The death of Fulcaris, and the retreat of the surviving chiefs, decided the 
fluctuating and rebellious temper of the Goths; they flew to the stand- 
ard of their deliverers, and admitted them into the cities which still re- 
sisted the arms of tlie Roman general. The conqueror of Italy opened 
a free jiassage to the irresistible torrent of barbarians. They 2)assed under 
the walls of Ceseiia, and answered by threats and rejuoaches tlie advice 
of Aligern, that the (iotliic treasures could no longer reimy the labour of an 
invasion. 

Two thousand Franks were destroyed by, the skill of Narses who sallied 
from Rimini at the hca<l of three hundred horse, to chastise the licentious 
rapine of their marcli. On the confines of Samnium the two brothers 
divided their forces. With the right wing, Butilin assumed the spoil of 
Campaniii, Liicania, and Briittiuin ; with the left, Leuthar acceiited the 
plunder of Apidia and Calabria. They followed the coast of the Medi- 
terranean and the Adriatic, as far as Rhegium and Otranto, and the ex- 
treme lands of Italy were the term of their destructive jirogress. The 
Franks, wlio were Christians and Catholics, contented themselves with sim- 
ple pillage and occasional murder. But the churches, which their piety 
had spared, were stripped by the sacrilegious hands of the Alainanni, who 
sacrifleed horses’ lieads to their native deities of the woods and rivers ; they 
melted or profaned the consecrated vessels, and the ruins of shrines and 
altars were stiiined with the blood of the faithful. Butilin was actuated 
by ambition, and Leuthar by avarice. The former aspired to restore the 
Gothic kingdom ; the latter, after a promise to his brother of speedy 

Hodgkin « thinks the name Leuthar should not be regarded as equh'alent to Lotbair as 
Gibbon made it. Butilin Is often spelt Buccelin.] 
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succours, returned by the same road to deposit his treasure beyond the Alps. 
The strength of their armies was already wasted by the change of climate 
and contagion of disease : the Germans revelled in the vintage of Italy ; and 
their own intemperance avenged, in some degree, the miseries of a defence- 
less people. 


BATTLE OF CAPUA, OB THE VULTUBNUS (564 A.D.) 

At the entrance of the spring, tlie imperial troops, who had guarded the 
cities, assembled, to the number of eighteen thousand men, in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome. Their winter hours had not been consumed in idleness. By 
the command, and after tlie example, of Narses, tliey repeated each day their 
military exercise on foot and on horseback, accustomed ihair ear to obey the 
sound of the trumpet, and practised the steps and evolutions of the Pyrrhic 
dance. From the straits of Sicily, Butilin, with thirty thousand Franks 
and Alamanni, slowly moved towards Capua, occupied with a wooden tower 
the bridge of (Jasilinum, covered his right by the stream of the Vulturnus, 
and secured the rest of his encampment, by a rampart of sl)iirp stakes, and 
a circle of wagons, whose wheels were buried in the earth. He impatiently 
awaited the return of Leuthar ; ignorant, alas ! that his brother could never 
return, and that the chief and his army bad been s\ve2)t away by a strange 
disease on the banks of the lake Benacus, between Trent and Vei*ona. Tlie 
banners of Narses soon approached the Vulturnus, and the eyes of Italy were 
anxiously fixed on the event of tliis final contest. Perliaps tlie talents of the 
Roman general were most conspicuous in tlie calm operations which precede 
the tumult of a battle. His skilful movements intercepted the subsistence 
of the barbarian, dcjirivcd him of the atlvantage of the bridge and river, 
and, in the choice of the ground and moment of action, reduced him to com- 
ply with the inclination of his enemy. On the morning of the important 
day, when the ranks were already formed, a servant, for some trivial fault, 
was killed by bis master, one of the leaders of the Heruli. The justice or 
passion of Narses was awakened ; lie summoned the offender to his presence, 
and, without listening to his excuses, gave the signal to the minister of death. 
If the cruel master had not infringed the laws of his nation, this arbitrary 
execution was not less unjust, than it appears to have been imprudent. The 
Heruli felt the indignity ; they halted : but the Roman general, without 
soothing their rage or awaitiv.g their resolution, called aloud as the trum- 
pets sounded that unless they hastened to occupy their place they would 
.lose the honour of the victory. His troops were disposed in a long front, 
the cavalry on the wings ; in the centre, the heavy-anned foot ; the archers 
and slingers in the rear. 

The Germans made their first advance in a sharp-pointed column, of 
the form of a triangle or solid wedge. They pierced the feeble centre of 
Narses, wlio received them witli a smile into the fatal snare, and directed 
his wings of cavalry insensibly to wheel on their flanks and encompass the 
rear. The hosts of the Franks and Alamanni consisted of infantry : p 
sword and buckler hung by their side, and they used as their weapons of 
offence a weighty hatchet, and a hooked javelin, which were only formidable 
in close combat, or at a short distance. The flower of the Roman archers, 
on horseback and in complete armour, skirmished without peril round this 
immovable phalanx ; supplied by active speed the deficiency of number ; 
and aimed their arrows against a crowd of barbarians, who, instead^ of a 
cuirass and helmet, were covered by a loose garment of fur or linen. They 
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paused, they trembled, their ranks were confounded, and in the decisive 
moment the Heruli, preferring glory to revenge, charged with rapid violence 
the head of the column. Their leader, Sindual, and Aligem, the Gothic 
prince, deserved the prize of superior valour ; and their example incited 
the victorious troops to achieve with swords and spears the destruction of 
the enemy. Butilin, and the greatest part of his army, perished on the field 
of battle, in the waters of the Vulturiius, or by the hands of tlio enraged 
peasants : but it may seem incredible that a victory, ^ which no more than 
five of the Alamanni survived, could be purchased with the loss of four- 
score Romans. Seven tliousand Goths, the relics of the war, defended the 
fortress of Campaa till the ensuing spring ; and every messenger of Narses 
announced the reduction of the Italian cities, whose names were corrupted 
by the ignorance or vanity of the Greeks. After the battle of Casilinum, 
Narses entered the capital ; the arms and treasures of the Goths, the Franks, 
and Alamanni, were displayed ; his soldiers, 'with garlands in their hands, 
chanted the praises of the conqueror ; and Rome, for the last time, beheld 
the semblance of a triumph. 

END OF GOTHIC SWAY 

After a reign of sixty years, the throne of the Gothic kings was filled 
by the exarchs of Ravenna, the representatives in peace and war of the 
emperor of the Romans. Their jurisdiction was soon reduced to the limits 
of a narrow province; but Narses himself, the first and most powerful of the 
exarchs, administered about fifteen years the entire kingdom of Italy. Like 
Bclisarius, he had deserved the honours of envy, calumny, and disgrace ; but 
the favourite eunuch still enjoyed the confidence of Justinian, or the leader 
of a victorious army awed and repressed the ingratitude of a timid court. 
The fortifications were re.stored ; a duke was stationed for tlie defence and 
military command of each of the principal cities; and the eye of Narses 
pervaded the ample prospect from Calabria to the Alps. The remains of 
the Gothic nation evacuated the country, or mingled Avith the people : the 
Franks, instead of revenging the deatli of Butilin, abandoned, without a 
struggle, their Italian conquests ; and the rebellious Sindual, chief of the 
Heruli, was subdued, taken, and hung on a lofty gallows by the inflexible 
justice of the exarch. The ciyil state of Italy, after the agitation of a long 
tempest, Avas fixed by a pragmatic sanction, Av^ich the emperor promulgated 
at the request of the pojio. Justinian introduced his OAvn jurisprudence into 
the schools and tribunals of tlie West : Ikj ratified the acts of Theodoric 
and his immediate successors, but eA^ery deed Avas rescinded and abolished, 
Avhich force had extorted, or fear had subscribed, under the usurpation of 
Totila, A moderate theory Avas framed to reconcile the rights of property 
Avith the .safety of prescription, the claim.s of the state with the poverty of 
the people, and the pardon of offences Avith the interest of virtue and order 
of society. 

Under the exarchs of Ravenna, Rome was shortly degraded to the 
second rank. Yet the senators were gratified by the permission of visiting 
their estates in Italy, and of approaching without obstacle the throne of 
Constantinople; the regulation of weights and measures Avas delegated to 
the pope and senate ; and the salaries of laAvyers and physicians, of orators 

^ Af:atliiasm has produced a Greek epigram of six lines on this victory of Narses, which is 
favourably compared to the battles of Marathon and IMaUea. The chief difference Is indeed in 
their consequences — so trivial in the former Instance — so permanent and glorious in the latter. 
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and grammarians, were destined to preserve or rekindle the light of science 
in the ancient capital. Justinian might dictate benevolent edicts, and Narses 
might second his wishes by the restoration of cities, and more especially of 
churches. But the power of kings is most effectual to destroy : and the 
twenty years of the Gothic War had consummated the distress and depopu- 
lation of Italy.** 





CHAPTER II 

LOMBARD INVASION TO LIUTPRAND'S DEATH 

[0O8-744 A.I>.] 

EAKLY HISTORY OF THE LOMBARDS 

Hodgkin '' notes the interesting fact that neither Visigoth, nor Hun, nor Vandal, 
nor Ostrogoth left a single lasting memorial of their influeuoe in Italy, — not even 
associating their names with a single province or city ; whereas the “ obscure 
and savage horde from Paniionia ” called the Dmibards were to have a much 
more permanent influence. He finds explanation in the utter exhaustion of 
Rome which was “unable to offer jiny longer even the passive resistance of 
despair.” It is for this reason, he thinks, that, whereas the other conquerors 
had, one after another, vanished away almost in the vtay hour of their victories, 
the Lombard alone remained to “ write his name for ever on that marvel of the 
munificence of nature, *the waveless plain of Lombardy.’” It may perhaps be 
questioned whether the explanation is all-sufficient, but the interesting fact 
is an obvious matter of record.® 

Probably the most ancient mention of thtf Lombards (Langobardi) is to 
be found in Velleius Paterculus,^ who speaks of them as dwelling west of the 
Elbe and only in the lower portion, where they were subdued by Tiberius 
with much dilficulty in the yeai* 5 A.D. ; for it is ^viih the conquest of the 
Chauci — that is to say, the Chaiici Majores and Minores who lived on both 
sides of the lower Visurgis (Weser) — that he connects the expedition of 
Tiberius on the Albis (Elbe) and the union of the army with the Roman fleet 
which had entered tliat river. Pro])ably in order to avoid the Roman army, 
individual bands of l^ombards (and Hermunduri) had settled on the right 
bank of the Elbe, and were followed by others on the occasion of a later ex- 
pedition of the Homans ; this seems to have given rise to Strabo’s ^ erroneous 
remark, according to wliich the Hermunduri and Lombards both lived to 
the nortli of the Elbe and in the narrator’s time had all retreated to the 
right bank ; for we have no other definite information concerning the former 
residence of the Loml)ards and Hermunduri on the right bank of the Elbe, 
whilst we find traces of the Lombards south of the river in far later times. 
The Widsidh’sonff (in verse 49) mentions a people, the Headhobeardan, 
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who, as their name proves, were identical with the Langobardi, and who, as 
they fought the Danes for the possession of Zealand, must have occupied 
a portion of the coast of the Baltic ; and in v. 42 a tribe of the Myrginge, 
who according to Muller* might probably be considered as a section of 
those same Headhobeardan settled in Holstein on the Eider. Shortly 
after this the Lombards must liave been subjected by Marboduus ; for ac- 
cording to a mention by Tacitus,/ in the year 17 A.D., when war broke 
out between the Marcomannian king and Arminius, “ from the realm of 
Marboduus, both Semiiones and Lombards” went over to the side of the 
C.lierusci in the liope of regaining their old independence. The fall of 
Marboduus secured them the liberty for which they were striving and a 
few decades later they had attained to considerable power. When in the 
year 47 Arminius’ nephew Italicus, whom the Cherusci had begged of 
the Romans as king, was banished after a short reign, the Lombards forcibly 
reinstated him in his rights. 

The next intelligence concerning our Lombards^ was drawn by Petrus 
Patricius ^ from Dion Cassius » ; from this we see that in the year 105, at the 
beginning of the great Marcomannian War, a host of six thousand German 
warriors — amongst whom, besides Marcomannians (probably the organisers 
of the expedition), there were also Lombards — undertook a predatory excur- 
sion into Pannonia, wliere the cavalry suffered a complete defeat under Vindex 
and the infantry under Candidus, so that the conquered had promptly to sue 
for peace and then quietly to return to their homes. 


THEIIl WANDERINGS FROM THE ELBE TO THE DANUBE 

Our authorities afford us scarcely any positive information concerning 
the departure of the T^ombards from their possessions on the Lower Elbe ; 
we are obliged to rely entirely on. reasoning and conjecture. But the ac- 
count in the Qriginj that hunger compelled the Lombards to leave Scoringa, 
may have been based on truth, as its pressure seems to have played no un- 
important part at the time of the national migrations, especially in view of 
the rapid increase of the German races. Nevertheless, it was only a small 
portion of the peojde wlio then left their homes ; this may be assumed from 
the appearance of power maintained by those who remained in their mother- 
country (the Bardi on the left bank of the Elbe and in Holstein) as well as 
from the histories in which the extraordinarily small number of roving Lom- 
bjirds is often commented on. We have then no further positive knowledge 
of the Lombards till they appear in Rugia, tluit is to say, north of the Dan- 
ube, opposite to the Roman province of Noricum, in which region they must 
have arrived about the year 490. The fifth king of the Lombards, Gudeoc, 
was reigning at this period. The first, Agelmund, who was the first to be 
raised on a shield, must, as the people had already been wandering for some 
time, be placed somewhere in the middle of the fourth century, if we count 
four rulers to a century. As the Lombards were still regarded as dwelling, 
on the lower Elbe in the year 165 a.d., the migration probably took place 

Wo may say here with Hodgkin t in using the word Lombards before its strict lime, “ it 
seems not worth while to encumber the text by tto constant repetition of a long .and somewhat 
uncouth race-name, but the reader is asked to remember that in strictness the form LangOMrdi 
should be preserved.*' It is the 12th coiituiy before the words “Lombard" and “ Lombardy 
come into general use and then largely with a geographical reference to Northern Italy, rather 
than an historical reference to the Langobard conquerors of far more than Lombar^ The ori- 
gin of the name “Langobard** has been discussed under the “Eastern Empire,** Chapter iv.j 
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in the course of the third century. It is probable that the Semnones and 
the Burguudiones immediately bordering on them had just gone to the south- 
west, incited by the migrations of the Goths in the middle of the second 
century A.D., and the Lombards invaded the district to the right of the 
Elbe which had been deserted; that the Lombards proceeded west of 
the Elbe, as F. Bluhme^ and Forstemann^ have asserted, resting their 
theory on quite uncertain and in part very arbitrary etymology, is improb- 
able, as land for colonisation could scarcely have been won there without 
lighting powerful tribes. 

The tradition of the Lombard folk-lore seems to point to the country 
east of the Elbe, but the story is very doubtful, Bluhme transfers the 
home of the Lombards to Moringen in Northeim, and connects 
it with a settlement of the Lombards in Westphalia. 

In proof Bluhme brings forward the fact that Ptolenneus® knew 
the Lombards as neighbours of the Sngambri ; but he overlooks 
the circumstance that these Lombards lived to tlie 
south of the Sugambri on the Rhino, and consequently 
not in Westphalia. Blnlime and after him Platner then 
alleges that the populations of Wcst])halia ])resont coin- 
cidences in the names of families, the 
administration of the land and the later 
^ - development of the law, with tin? Liine- 
burg distri(^t of the Elbe and Liibock as 
likewise the ancient Soest-Liibeck law 
’’ — on many points recalls the Edictum 

Lanf)ohardomm. But it must be con- 
sidered! as a mistake to let the coinci- 
dence of individual principles of law and 
administration serve as arguments in ethno- 
grapliical researches. For it is a known 
fact that for example the law and adminis- 
tration of the Anglo-Saxons and I^ombards 
on many points, apart from the oases when a 
direct transmission may bo supposed, show 
a similar development ; whilst on the other 
luind, the language proves that the foinior 
belonged to the Low Germans and the latter 
to the High Germans, and therefore were 
— not closely related peoples. In all these 
A i^oKBAKD W'ARHioH qucstions it is quite impossible for us to 

make a certain decision ; Bluhme worked 
almost without the necessary materials to go upon, and the Saxon element 
which later invaded Westphalia and the lower Elbe had first to be identified 
and allowed for. 


i 


It may be asserted with a degree of certainty that the migrating Lom- 
bards first spread themselves over the present mark of Brandenburg, and were 
then forced to go southwest by the Slavs who were advancing from the east, 
and to seek refuge in Bohemia, a land well protected on all sides by natural 
boundaries. It was here, perhaps, that the first king Agelmund, as the 
legend says, was raised on a shield. Now that an historically authenticated 
succession of kings begins, tradition also commences to assume a firmer char- 
acter, and to approach more and more closely to real history. On the whole 
the story of Agelmund and his successor Lamissio is as yet completely 
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wrapped in obscurity, for that which is related concerning the two kings 
is not a popular legend based on history, but nothing more than a fictitious 
development of the primitive myth of Skeaf which Leo has descril^d in a 
very detailed and thorough manner. The gist of this widespread and vari- 
ously localised myth is that a hero of unknown descent, arising from the 
water, comes to the assistance of a country in a time of gi*eat distress ; and 
the story was transferred to Lombard history because in northern Italy the 
common Latin word lama (for piscina) was etymologically associated by 
the iieople with the name of Lamissio. These tales cannot be historically 
interpreted, and, for example, it would also be wrong to consider the batth* 
with the Bulgarians recounted by PaulusP as an historical fact ; but it is 
evident from this that the name of Bulgaria had not appeared before the 
end of the fifth century. We likewise learn nothing com;erniiig the history 
of the Lombards under the next kings, Lethu and Hildeoe ; under King 
Gudeoc, the fifth in succession, we find them again in tlie territory of 
the Rugii, where they had gone when the latter had been conquered 
and expelled by Odoacer in the years 487 and 488. This land of the 
Uiigii extended, so far as we can gather from our scaJity sources of infor- 
mation, somewhere between the modern Linz and Vienna, on the left bank 
of the Danube ; the right bank of the river does not seem to have been 
included. Opposite lay Noricum, which at the same time was partly aban- 
doned by Odoacer as untenable, and now, probably, immediately after the 
evacuation was occupied by the Boii established in Bohemia. The Lom- 
bards then had to content themselves with the far less inviting and more 
barren land of the Rugii — in all probability because they had formerly been 
established to the rear of Marcomannians, that is to say, in North Bohemia, 
and had proceeded southwards in their train. 


THE LOMBAIIDS IX THE KEG IONS OF THE DANUBE 

Unfortunately the liistory of the Lombard kingdom in Riigia is also 
shrouded in obscurity, inasmuch as our sources ulLjrd no positive informa- 
tion concerning it; for the story derived from the boastful llerulian account 
in Procopius, »» according to which in the year 491 tlie Lombards had been 
tributary to the lieruli — which would liave been during the sojourn in 
Rugia, as the Lombards first w^nt there in 490 and are said to have lived 
there many years — must, according to Pallmann’s " convincing arguments, 
be regarded as a fiction. It may possibly be with truth tliat Procopius 
describes the Lombards as being already Arian Christians at tliis time, 
although the corrupted passages of the Grothic War can scarcely be con- 
sidered as confirmation. According to the Oriifin^) the Loinbard.s under 
King Tato wandered from Rugia to the distant plain called “Feld” by 
the barbarians, by which is probably meant the plains between the Theiss 
and Danube, as is shown by the remarkable passage in the Annales Bin- 
JtardiQ of the year 796. Here the Lombards remained for a period of about 
three years until war broke out between them and the Ilerulians, with 
whom they had formerly been on peaceful and friendly terms. We are well 
informed as to this war, through the Herulian account in Procopius »» and 
the Lombard account in the Origin ; it is only to be regretted that legen- 
dary stories have intruded into both narratives. According to the^ former, 
the Herulians had only declared war out of sheer lust of doing and fighting ; 
according to the Origin the strife wasikindled because the daughter of King 
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Tato had murdered a Herulian ambassador. It is remarkable that neither 
of the two nations attributed it to the enemy, but considered themselves as 
the originators; we must therefore assume that both reports have some 
truth in them, that both nations, Herulians as well as Lombards, were re- 
sponsible for the outbreak of war. Further particulars are obscured by 
legend, and can no longer be ascertained. Both statements agree in the 
statement that the Herulians were completely defeated, and for the greater 
part destroyed ; and we are further informed that their king, Rodulf, lost 
his life in the battle. 

It is difficult to determine at what time this event took place ; it will 
not be possible to arrive at a definite conclusion in the matter. According 
to Procopius, the defeat took place three years after the accession of the 
emperor Anastasias ; but from the Origin wc see that tlie sojourn in Rugia 
must have been far longer than it would be in this case ; for in this period 
is included the entire reign of a king Claffo, and part of those of two 
kings, Gudeoc and Tato. " 

Therefore the time given by Procopius, “three years after,” must be 
regarded as an empty plirase ; this also applies to the notice in the Origin^ 
according to which the war with the Herulians began three years after the 
occupation of the plains of Feld, and which must he judged in the same 
manner, es])eciall 3 ’' as no importance can lie attached to the chronological 
tables in tlie first part of the Origin, On the other hand, it is certain that 
after their defeat the Herulians left their old scats, and before passing 
into Roman territory settled first in Rugia and then amongst the Gepids ; 
as Procojiius asserts that these watiderings occujned only a short time, we 
shall not be wrong in placing them within three to four years at the most, 
and thus referring the liattle to about the year 508.^ A letter of the king 
of the Ostrogoths, Theodoric, has been used as a point of reckoning : it 
was sent to the kings of the Heruli, Warni, and Thuringii, when Clovis 
was threatening the Visigoths with war, and jirobably belonged to about 
the year 501 ; from this it may be concluded that the kingdom of the 
Herulians on the Danube Avas at this time still existing in its full in- 
tegrity, and that the memorable battle can only have taken place some time 
afterwards. 

It is noteworthy that the princi 2 )al means Theodoric uses to incite these 
kings to support the Visigoths is the endeavour to increase their feir of 
the Franks, of whom the kingdom of the* Visigoths was in dread, nor 
could they see the development of the power of Clovis without some anxiety. 
This points to the more or less close neighbourhood of the Franks; other- 
wise the danger wouhl not have b(?en so great or so imminent. Lij)pert»* has 
shown that the Tlniringii and Warni must have been established directly 
on the frontiers of the Frank Kni]>ire towards central Germany; the Heruli 
to Avhose princes tliis letter was sent, must have been settled near the Frank- 
ish borders. 

Without doubt they are to be identified with the Heruli, who under- 
took numerous expeditions to the Rliine, to Gaul, and even to Spain, and 
are to be distinguished from the Heruli of the Danube; their seats are also 
to be placed on various points of the German and Dutch north coast, as 
well as in the Oimbric Chersonesus. In this respect it is Avell to notice that 
SidoniuB Apollinaris* mentions an embassy of these Heruli to the Visigothic 

\} Hodgkin, however, says, “ The war between King Tato and King Hodulph Is narrated by 
Procopius as well as by Paulus and can be assigned without much risk of error to a dellnlte date. 
Ml or 612.*’] 
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king Euric, and CassiodoruB^ mentions a letter reminding the Herulian king 
of the favours received by Euric ; through this embassy friendly relations 
were established between the two peoples. 


WARS WITH THE GEPIDS 

With that victory begins the most brilliant epoch of the history of the 
Lombards. It w'as followed by the invasion of the Lombards from the south- 
east into the territory of the llerulians, and they compelled the latter to seek 
refuge in Rugia. As Procopius »» states, hunger, and probably the advance 
of the Lombards in these regions, obliged the vanquished to migrate again, 
until they at last found protection witn the powerful (lepids, who were of 
kindred race. On the occasion of this advance of the Lombards, the subjec- 
tion of the Suavi also took place, which the Origin) 
fixes under King Wacho the successor of Tato. 

The name of Wacho became famous, and 
the Lombards very desirable confederates ; thus 
in the spring of .539 the Ostrogoth king Witiges 
sought to obtain their help against the Byzan- 
tines, but was refused as the Lombards iiad 
already formed an alliance with the Byzantines. 

An alliance seems also to have existed vrith the 
Thiiringii, for the first wdfe of Wacho, Uadegund, 
was the daughter of the Thuringian king Bisinus. 

Then Wacho married Ostrogotha, the daughter 
of the Gepidean king, which makes it very 
probable that the Ijombard kingdom bordered 
on the Gepidean, as our statement concerning 
tlie position of the plain “ Feld ” confirms. The 
two daughters he had by her were again mar- 
ried to Frankish kings, namely Wisigarda to 
King Theudebert (534-548), Walderada to Theii- 
debald (548-555), then also to Clotaire I (501, 
who, compelled by the clergy, resigned her t(> 
the Bavarian duke Garibald). In connection 
with this and also later alliances, is the plan of 
Theudebert to overthrow the Byzantine Empire 
• by the help of the Lombards anil Gepids during 
the war in Italy, against Totila. 

A third wife of Wacho was Saliiiga, who 
bore him a son, Waltari. The latter reigned 
after his father’s death, according to the Origin A Lombakd Kino 

for seven years, but as he was a minor he was 

under the guardianship of a Lombard of noble birth named Audoin, who 
afterwards succeeded him as king. Shortly after the accession of Audoi"^ 
the Lombards passed over into Pannonia, which had been given to them by the 
emperor Justinian, who had first taken it from the Goths, as Procopius states. 
It cannot have been a voluntary cession. Justinian had to evacuate the coun- 
try because he was no longer in a position to protect it against the Lombard 
invasion. By the sums of money he gave to the' Lombards he doubtless hoped 
to buy peace for the sorely tried provinces, just as the Gepids and others had 
been restrained from devastating the Roman province by gifts of gold. 
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Not long after the occupation of Pannonia — according to Procopius 
apparently in 548 — war broke out between the Gepids and Lombards. The 
incitements of the emperor Justinian may be considered as the chief motive; 
it was in his interest to destroy the friendship of the two peoples vdio threat- 
ened to become dangerous to the empire. The ever increasing desire of the 
Lombards to gain possession of the important town of Sirmium in lower 
Pannonia which was occupied by the Gepids, and above all, the hostile feel- 
ings which had been raised between the two peoples by disputes at the 
Lombard court concerning the succession (disputes which began in Wacho’s 
time) came to his assistance. 

We are informed as to these interesting proceedings by Procopius and 
the Origin. Procopius *» relates as follow's : “ King Wacho had a cousin 
who by law ought to have succeeded him on his death ; but in order to pro- 
cure the crown for his son lie had Risiulf banished from the land under a 
false accusation.” 

Risiulf with his two sons, one named Hildichis, and a small number 
of his adherents fled to Ihe Warni, and at the instigation of Wacho w^as 
murdered by tliem ; Hildichis’ brother succumbed to an illness, whilst he 
himself fled and took up his residence with a Slavonian tribe, and then in 
the time of King Aiidoin, when war broke out between the Lombards and 
Gepids, he gave himself up to the latter who also promised to ;;)rocure fm* 
him the royal crown of the Lombards. According to the Origin) Wacho, son 
of Winigis and nepliew of King Tato, expelled liim from the throne. Tato’s 
son, the rightful heir to the throne, named Hildichis, who sought to assert 
his rights, was suppressed and obliged to take refuge with the Gepids who 
from the time of his arrival showed great hatred for the Lombards. Roth 
reports are incomplete but supplement one another well. The event was 
doubtless this, that Wacho overthrew his uncle Tato, then, when he had 
become king, banished Tato’s son Risiulf (liis cousin) and the latter’s son 
(Hildichis) from the countr}', as he wished to insure the crown for his own 
son Waltari, whilst, not the law, as Procopius erroneously says, but liis descent 
and the love of the people would have w'oii the government for the heirs of 
the deposed king Tato. 

Risiulf was murdered in liis flight. Hildichis fled to the CJepids at a 
time when the discoi'd between them and the Lombards liad already reached 
a high point, and, it seems, by his presence jirecipitated the outbreak of 
war. His hope lliut the Gepids would help »him to regain his rights was 
not fulfilled. 

As the Lombards did not feel tliemselves a match for the Gepids, they 
had sent ambassadors to J ustiiiian ti^ beg for help which was granted, not 
in consideration of former agreements which the emperor seldom observed, 
but because the Byzantine pj’ineii>le was to stand by the weaker side that 
the stronger might be the incu'c completely destroyed. The Gepids who 
demanded support or, at least, mnitmlity, on the grounds of a former treaty 
promising them Roman liclp in case of war, were refused, and a Roman army 
consisting of st>me ten thousand horsemen and fifteen hundred Herulian 
warriors advanced against them. Before they met, the imperial troops 
destroyed a division of three thousand^ Herulians, who were allies of the 
Gepids, and compelled them to conclude a separate peace with the Lombards. 
As a security for the newly formed friendly relations Audoin summoned 
the king of the Gepids, Thorisind, to surrender Hildichis ; meanwhile the 
latter had escaped and for a long time wandered as an adventurer through 
vfirious lands. 
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The first war of the Lombards and Gepids was soon followed by an- 
other (549), which also found a speedy ending without any decision being 
arrived at. 

According to Procopius a j)aiiic seems to have seized both armies before 
the battle and put them to disorderly flight. 'I'lie kings, therefore, again 
met and concluded a two years' armistice ; at the close of that time hostili- 
ties began again. This time also Justinian placed himself on the side of the 
Lombards — lie broke the treaty formed shortly before with the Gepids — 
and sent troops to the held, a division of which was under the command of 
Amalafrid; only the latter and his soldiers rcaehed the Lombards; the other 
troops remained in Ulpiana at the imperial command, evidently for the pur- 
pose of quelling disturbances there. Nevertheless the l.«omhHrds su' cceded in 
invading the Gepidean territory and in completely heating their ailversaries ; 
the sent of war was jirobahly iSinnium. Procopius places this battle in the 
seventeenth y(‘ar of the war, probably July, 551. It is very probably the same 
which Pa ulus i) doscrib('s and during which Alhnin, And«»iii's son, uiiliorsed 
the sou of the (iepidean king, Torismond, in single eomhal. 'I'lio terrible 
defeat iM>mpelle<l the Gepids to seek peace, which was granti'd them through 
the mediation of Justinian. 

As conditions the lAimhards and the rm|)< ror demaiuled the, surrender of 
llildichis; for after his flight from the. fiepid^ in 518, — after he laid tirst 
wandered about Italy with Ilyzantinc lrnoj»s, hiul then lived amongst a Slav 
j>oople, and as leadin’ of a troop had served in the iiiq)ei ial ]>ahice. guard in 
(.Wstaiitinople, — he had lately returned to thorn thai lie might again assert 
his elainis to the Lombard throne. But as tin? Gepids w»*re determined not 
to violate the laws of hospitality and for the same reason the Lombards w’oiild 
not surrender Ostrogotlnis w'lio had sought refuge with them, after Tliorisind 
had exjielied him from Ids rightful tlirum\ and whose surrender was now 
demanded in return, llildiehi.s was not given nj) ; soeii after the two princes, 
not without the eonnivanee of the king, wen‘ assassInatiMl (552). that there 
might bo no more occasion for the rupture of the j»eaeo just eniieUulcil. 

Befon» the outbreak of the war, Aiuloin at the request of Justinian sent 
twenty-live hundred pii:Ui;d I.oinbard warriors as well as three thousand 
troops to Italy to the army of Narsi.s; with them they went through the 
famous campaign against 'iulihi, ))ut, owing to their licentiousness after the 
doi'isivo battle at Tagimo (autumn, 552), Ihev were richly rew'ardcd and 
s(‘nt home under an escort. 

The peace oonckuled with the Gepids lasted as long as Aiidoin and 
'Fhoi'isind lived; but wdieii they both dii'd ami Alboin was ruhu* ol tht? Lom- 
l)ards (555), wliile (hniiinund hail beeonie king of tlie (Jejiids, the enmity 
restrained with diflieult y burst t>ut again with redoubled violence. 


AimOIN AXNII1ILATE.S TIIK CEIUI) TOWliU 

According to the tradition, the Oritjln relates that after the battlo in. 
which he had become so famous, Alboin went directly into the hostile coun- 
try to King Tliorisind, to fetoh the arms according to ancient custom ; on 
this visit lie for the first time saw the lovely Kosamund, the youngest 
daughter of the late king Cunimund, with whom he fell passionately in 
love (551). 

But political considerations now obliged him to take Clotosuinda, 
daughter of the Frank king Clotiiirc I, to wife; when she died his thoughts 

II. W. — VOI.. VII. 2 F 
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turned once more to the love of his youtli, and as she would not follow him 
voluntarily he had her brought to his kingdom by force. 

Gunimund demanded his daughter back as he did not approve of the 
union with the hated Lombard : finally war broke out. At first the Lom- 
bards had tlie advantage, but w'ere defeated in the end, when the Gepids 
succeeded in winning over the emperor Justiiius II (Nov. 14, 665); the 
result w^ the release of Rosamund. To avenge the defeat and to free him- 
self froTi^pjiression, Alboin now sought allies on all sides ; he found them 
at hi.st in the powerful and universally dreaded Avars (settled east of the 
Pruth on the Black Sea), who only consented to help after long pleading 
and on very heavy conditions ; the Lombards were to give the tenth part 
of their cattle, and to j)romise after the victory was obtained to give up half 
the booty and renounce the whole district of the Gepids. That these 
demands were granted shows better than any direct proofs in what need the 
Lombards then were. Wlien Gunimund heard of this formidable alliance, 
he turned to tlie emperor J ustinus to ask the latter to send him auxiliary 
troops in accordance with the treaty ; he also promised to yield Sirmium, 
and the land tliis side of the Drave to the Eastern Roman Empire. Justinus 
did not at once directly refuse the request, but he wilfully made every kind 
of delay in sending the troops and finally kept them back, not only for the 
reason given by Menander, but probably because he did not wish to compro- 
mise lumself and allow the formidable power of the Avars and Lombards, 
which was superior to that of the Byzantines and Gepids together, to rule his 
empire. Therefore, he remained a neutral find idle si^ectator of the unequal 
strife ; he seems to have taken advantage of a favourable oj)portunity to win 
possession of the town of Sirmium, as at the fall of the kingdom of the Gep- 
ids it appears as already among the Byzantine possessions. The war was 
opened by the simultaneous invasion of the kingdom of the Gepids by the 
allies from two sides. 

Gunimund first marched against the Lombards to prevent their union 
with the Avars ; but he was beaten by his adversaries in a bloody battle 
end his army almost completely destroyed. lie himself fell in the battle 
by Alboiii’s liand, as his brother Torisinond had done many years before ; 
his daughter Rosamund with many otliers fell as j)risoners into the power of 
the Lombards, and their king now made her his wife without any fear of the 
paternal opposition. ^ 

The booty was immeasurable ; nevertheless, the bishop Trasaric and the 
grandson of the fallen king Reptila succeeded in bringing the royal treasure 
to Constantinople in safety. 

But by this defeat the kingdom of the Gei>id3 was completely destroyed ; 
for what the Lombards did not bring under their sway, fell beneath the 
harsh yoke of the Avars; and in presumptuous tones the Byzantines rejoiced 
over the quick destruction of their dangerous foes." 


ALBOIN PLANS TO INVADE ITALY 

The destruction of a mighty kingdom established the fame of Alboin. 
In the days of Charlemagne, the Bavarians, the Saxons, and tlie other tribes 
of the Teutonic language, still repeated the songs which described the heroic 
virtues, the valour, liberality, and fortune of the king of the Lombards. But 
his ambition was yet unsatisfied ; and the conqueror of the Gepids turned 
his eyes from the Danube to the richer banks of the Po and the Tiber. 
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Fifteen years had not elapsed since his subjects, the confederates of Narses, 
had visited the pleasant climate of Italy ; the mountains, the rivers, tlie 
highways, were familiar to their memory; the report of tlieir success, perhaps 
the view of their spoils, liad kindled in the rising generation the flame of 
emulation and enterprise. Their hopes were encouraged by the spirit and 
eloquence of Alboin ; and it is affirmed that he spoke to their senses, by 
producing at the royal feast the fairest and most exquisite fruits that grew 
spontaneously in the garden of the world. 

No sooner had he erected his standard, than the native strength of the 
Lombards was multiplied by the adventurous youth of (Germany and Scythia, 
The robust peasantry of Noricum and Pannonia had resumed the manners of 
barbarians ; and the names of the Gepids, Bulgarians, Sarmatiaus (or Slavs), 
and Bavarians, may be distinctly traced in the provinces of Ihily. Of the 
Saxons, the old allies of the Lombards, twenty thousand warriors, with their 
wives and children, accepted the invitation of Alboin. liieir braveiy con- 
tributed to his success ; but the accession or the absence of their numbers 
Avus not sensibly felt in the magnitude of his host. Pi very nunle of religion 
w\as freely practised by its respective votaries. The king of the Lombards 
had been educated in tlie Arian heresy ; but tlio (.'atliolics, in tlieir public 
w^orship, were allowed to pray for his conversion ; w'liile the more stubborn 
barbarians sacrificed a she-goat, or jicrhaps a captive, to the gods of their 
fathers. The Lombards and their confederates wiue united by their com- 
mon attachment to a chief, who excelled in all tlie virtues and vices of a 
savage hero ; and the vigilance of Alboin provided an ample magazine of 
offensive and defensive arms for the use of the expedition. The portable 
wealth of the Lombards attended tlie inarch (Ajiril 2 ikI, 568); their lands 
they clieevfully relinquished to the Avars, on tlie soleinii ju'omise, which was 
made and accepted without a smile, that if they tailed in the conquest of 
Italy, these voluntary exiles should be reinstated in their former possessions. 


THE END OF NAKSES 

They miglit have failed, if Narses had been the antagonist of the Lom- 
bards ; and the veteran warriors, the associates of his Gothic victory, Avould 
have encountered with reluctance an enemy whom they dreaded and esteemed. 
But tlie w'eakness of tlie Byzantine court ivas subservient to tlie barbarian 
cause ; and it was for the ruin of Italy that the emperor once listened to the 
complaints of his subjects. The virtues of Narses were stained with avarice ; 
and in his provincial reign of fifteen years he accumulated a treasure of 
gold and silver which surpassed the modesty of a private fortune. His 
government was oppressive or unpopular, and the genenil discontent was ex- 
pressed w'ith freedom by the deputies of Rome. Before the throne of Justin 
they boldly declared, that their Gothic servitude had been more tolerable than, 
the despotism of a Greek eumicli ; and that, unless their tyrant w'cre instaiitlv 
removed, they would consult their owui happiness in the choice of a master.* 
The apprehension of a revolt w'as urged by the voice of envy and detraction, 
which had so recently triumphed over the merit of Belisarius. 

A new exarch, Longinus, was appointed (665) to supersede the conqueror 
of Italy ; and the base motives of his recall were revealed in tlie insulting 
mandate of the empress Sophia, “ that he should leave to men the exercise of 
ams, and return to his proper station among tlie maidens of the palace, 
where a distaff should be again placed in the Imnd of the eunuch.” 
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“ I will spill her sucli a thread as she shall not easily unravel ! ’ is said to 
have been the reply which indignation and conscious virtue extorted from 
the hero. Instead of attending, a slave and a victim, at the gate of the 
Byzantine palaiie, he retired to Naples, from wlience (if any credit is due to 
the belief of the times) Narscs invited the Lombards to elm stise the ingratitude 
of the prince and i)tiO])lc.^ But the passions of the jmople are furious and 
changeable ; and the Jiomans soon recollected the merits, or dreaded the re- 
sentment, of their victorious general. By the mediation of the pope, who 

undei tt)ok a spi'cial pilgrimage to Naples, their 
i-t;p(mtiinee was ae(?eptecl; and Narses, assuming a 
milder aspect and a more dutiful language, con- 
sented to lix his residence in the (hipitol. His 
death (57:1 or 57^1), tlioiigh in the extreme period 
of old age, was im3easonal>le and prenmtnre, since 
his genius alon(‘ could have repaired the last and 
fatal error of his life. Tlie reality, or the sus- 
pieion, of a eonspiraj'v disarmed and disunited 
iJie Italians. 'rin‘ soldiers r(‘S(‘nled tiie disgrace, 
and bewailed lh(‘ loss of their general. They 
were ignorant of tludi’ in*w exarch ; ami Longinus 
was himself ignorant of I lie static of the army and 
the province. In llie jireceding yeans Italy had 
been (h»solated by pesliltmee and famine; and a 
disalTeeted p(‘ople ascribed the ealainities of nature 
to the guilt or folly of tlieir rulers. 


THE LOMliAKHS KNTEU ITALY 

Whatever might be the grounds of his security. 
Alboin neither exjiected nor eiieountered a Konian 
army in the field. He ascended the dulian Alps 
and looked down with contempt and desire on the 
I'ruitful plains to which liis viet(»rv coiiimunioated 
tlie perpetual appellation of Londiard}’. A faitli- 
ful chieftain ami y. select hand were stationed at 
A i.oMHAKi) c.isiTMc Forum Julii, the modern Friuli, to guard t la- 
passes of the mountains. The Lombards respected 
the strength of Favia, ami listened to the prayers of tlie Trevisans: tlieir 
slow and heavy multitudes prm-eeded to oceiipy the palace and city of 
Verona; and Alilan, now rising from her aslies, was invested by the powers 
of Alboin (Sepleinhei' iJ, oflt). 

Terror prceeded his man li; he found evervwhei’e, or ho left, a dreary 
solitude;'^ and the iiusillaiiimous Italians presiiined, without a trial, that the 
stranger was invineihle. Escaping to lakes, or rocks, or morasses, the af- 
frighted crowds concealed some fragments of their wealth, and delayed the 
moment of their servitude- Fauliiiiis, the ])atria.rch of Aquileia, removed 

[* Tho distaff story is told by PauluR;> Diacoiius, who wrote two centuries later and quoted a 
work a century earlier. Isidore of Seville,'' however, who wrote only half a century after Narses’ 
recall, accuses him of calling in the Lomb.ai'ds. The story is none the less somewhat dubious.] 

[- Hodgkin says of the Lombards: “They are the anarchists of the Viilkerwandening, 
whose delight is only in destruction, and who seem incapable of culture. Yet this is the race 
from which, in the fullness of time, under the tmnsmuting power of the old Italian civilisation, 
were to spring Anselm and Lanfranc, Hildebrand and Dante Alighieri.”] 
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bis treasures, sacred and profane, to the isle of (5ra<lo, and liis successors 
were adopted by the infant republic of Venice, which was continually en- 
riched by the public calamities. Uonoratus. who Idled the chair of St. 
Ambrose, had credulously accei)ted the faithless oilers of a (vaintulation ; and 
the archbishop, with the clergy and nobles of Milan, Avere driven by the 
perfidy of Alboiii to seek a refuge in tljo less accessible ranijiarts of Genoa. 
Along the maritime coast, the courage of tlie inliabilants was supporU?d by 
the facility of supply, the hopes of relief, and the janviir of escape ; from 
the Trentine hills to the gates of Ravenna and Rome, Iho inland regions of 
Italy became, without a battle or a siege, the lasting patrimony of the Lom- 
bards. The submission of the people invited the barbarian to assume the 
( haracter of a lawful sovereign, and the lielpless exareli was eonfmed to 
the otlice of aimoimoijig to the emperor Justin, the rapid and irretrievable 
loss of his provinces and cities. 

One city Avhich had been diligently fortified by the Goths, resisted the 
arms of a ntiw invader; and wliile Italy was subdued hy Hk* flying detaeh- 
iTienis of tlie Loml)ar(ls, tlie royal <!anip was tixo<l aboxe tlnoe years before 
the western gate of Ticiiunn, or Pavia. Tlie same courage which obtains 
the esteem of a civilised en(?my, provokes the fury of a savage, and the impa- 
tient liesieger had hound liiinsclf l>y a trememhms oatli, thal age, and sex, 
and dignity, should be confounded in a gcnm’al iiiassacic. Tlu' aifl of famine 
at length eiiahlod him to execute his bloody vow; hut as Alhoin entered 
llic gate, his horse stiiinliled, fell, ami could not. In* raised from the ground. 
One of his altondanls was ])i()m|ite<l hv compassion, oi* ]>it‘ly. to interpret 
this miraculous sign as the wrath <.d’ heaven: the romjucnu’ jiaiised and 
relented; ho sheathed his swoni, ami. p(‘acefully reposing himself in the 
[•alaee of Theodoric, proelaimed to the tremhliiig miiltitiide, that they should 
live and ohey. Delighted with llie situation t>f a city, wliich was endeared 
to Ills pride, by the dilhculty of the purchase, tlie. juiiicc of the lAUubards 
disdained the ancient glories of Milan: and Pavia, during some ages, was 
respected as the cajiilal of the kingdom of Italy. 

THIO KN1> OF ALUOIN (oTI] A.l>.) 

The reign (»f the founder was splendid and transient ; and before lie 
coidd regulate his new e(»mpiests, Alhoin fell a .saerilieo to douiestie treason 
and female rcivmige. In a palace near Verona, which had not heeii erected 
for the harharians, he feasted the companions of his anus; intoxication Avas 
the reward of valoui', and the king himself Avas temjited by appetite, or vanity, 
to exceed the ordinary measure of his intemjicranec. After draining many 
eapaeioiis bowls of Rjctiaii or Falernian wim*, lie ealle«l loi; the skull of 
Cunimnnd [the late (Jejii^I king, ids wife's father], the noblest ami most 
jireeious ornament of his sideboard. This clip of vii'toiy ^ was accepted Avith 
horrid apjilanse by the circle of the Lombard I'hiefs. 

[‘ This custom of makiup; a drinking enp of an niomy's skull oriiiiually cainc from 
•Scytliia, ami was widely diffused in northern Furojio : nowhere was it luon; religiously observed 
Ilian in Scandinavia, the cradle of the Lombanls. Their historian avers that, he had seen the cup 
with his own eyes; JIoc nc- t'.ui vtdf'rnlur hnposfiihife, — verilatnn in Christo loqvor — ego hoc 
poculum vi(li in qi(0(h.nn fh’e festOf etV: lib. ii. Ctip. 28. 

A luoderii Italian historian (Jlofla), totally unacquainted witli the maniiorfl of the north, 
expresses great surprise at this act of Alboin : La natnrale ferocia pel vino e per la yittona a 
oltraggio fatta insolente, lo menava a tal at(o di cui tto/i e memoria nelle storie delle ptu oarUare. 
nnzioni^ etc. The thing was common enough, as abundantly appears from the SSoanaintviaii 
records. ] 
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it again with wine,*' exclaimed the inhuman conqueror, it to 
the brim ; carry this goblet to the queen, and request in my name that she 
would rejoice witli her father.** In an agony of grief and rage, Rosamund 
had strength to utter, “ Let the will of my lord be obeyed,** and, touching 
it with her lips, pronounced a silent impi*ecation, that the insult should bo 
washed away in tlie blood of Alboin. 

Some indulgence might be due to the resentment of a daughter, if she 
had not already violated the duties of a wife. Implacable in her enmity, or 
inconstant in her love, the queen of Italy liad stooped from the throne to the 
arms of a subject ; and Helinichis, the king's armour-bearer, was the secret 
minister of her pleasure and revenge. Against the proposal of the murder 
he could no longer urge tlio scruples of fidelity or gratitude ; but Helmichis 
trembled when lie revolved the danger, as well as the guilt, when he recol- 
lected the matchless strength and intrepidity of a warrior whom he had so 
often attended in the field of battle. He pressed and olitaiiied that one of 
the bravest chaiupions of the Lombards should be associated to the enter- 
prise ; but no more than a promise of secrecy could be drawn from the gallant 
reredeo; and the mode of seduction employed by Rosamund betrays her 
shameless insensibility both to honour and love. She supplied the ])lace of 
one of her female attendants, who was beloved by Peretleo, and contrived 
some excuse for darkness and silence, till she could inform her companion 
that he had enjoyed the queen of the Lombards, and that his own death, or 
the death of Alboin, must be the consequence of such treasonable adultery. 
In this alternative, ho chose rather to be the ficcomplice than' the victim of 
Rosamund, whose undaunted spirit was incapable of fear or remorse. She 
expected, and soon found, a favourable moment, when the king, oppressed 
with wine, had retired from the table to his afternoon slumbers. His faith- 
less spouse was anxious for liis lieallh and repose ; the gates of the palace 
were shut, the arms removed, the attendants dismissed, anti Rosamund, after 
lulling him to rest by her tender caresses, unbolted the chamber door and 
urged tlie reluctant conspirators to the deed. 

On the first alarm the warrioi* started from liis conch. His sword, which 
he attempted to draw, had been fastened to the scabl:)ard by the hand of 
Rosamund; anti a small stool, liis only weapon, could not long protect him 
from the spears of the assassins. The daughter of Cunimiind smiled in his 
fall; his body was buried under the staircase of the palace, and the grateful 
posterity of the Lombards revered tlie tomb wid the memory of their vic- 
torious leader. 

The ambitious Rosamund aspired to reign in the name of her lover. The 
city and ])alace of Verona were awed by her power, and a faithful band of 
her native Gepids was prepared to ap])iaud the revenge and to second the 
wishes of their sovereign. But the Lombard chiefs, who fled in the first 
moments of consternation and disorder, had resumed their courage and col- 
lected their powers ; and the nation, instead of submitting to lier reign, 
demanded, with unanimous cries, that justice should be executed on the 
guilty spouse and the murderers of tlieir king. She sought a refuge among 
the enemies of her country, and a criminal who deserved the abhorrence of 
mankind was protected by the selfish policy of the exarch. With her daugh- 
ter, the heiress of the Lombard throne, her two lovers, her trusty Gepids, 
and the spoils of the palace of Verona, Rosamund descended the Adige and 
the Po, and was transported by a Greek vessel to the safe harbour of Ravenna. 
Longinus beheld with delight the chaims and the treasures of the widow of 
Alboin : her situation and her past conduct might justify the most licentious 
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proposals ; and she readily listened to the passion of a minister who, even in 
the decline of the empire, was respected as the equal of kings. The death 
of a jealous lover was an easy and grateful sacrifice ; and as Helmichis issued 
from the bath, he received the deadly potion from the hand of his mistress. 
The taste of the liquor, its speedy operation, and his experience of the char- 
acter of Rosamund convinced him that he was poisoned. He pointed his 
dagger to her breast, compelled her to drain the remainder of the cup, and 
expired in a few minutes, with the consolation that she could not survive to 
enjoy the fruits of her wickedness. The daughter of Alboin and Rosamund, 
with the richest spoils of the Lombards, was embarked for Constantinople, 
The surprising strength of Peredeo amused and terrified the imperial court ; 
liis blindness and revenge exhibited an imperfect copy of the adventures of 
Samson. By the free suffrage of the nation, in the assembly of Pavia, Cleph, 
one of their noblest chiefs, was elected as the successor of Alboin. Before 
the end of eighteen months the throne was polluted by a second murder, — 
Clepli was stabbed by the hand of a domestic. The regal oflice was sus- 
pended above ten years, during the minority of his son Autliari, and Italy 
was divided and oppressed by a ducal aristocracy of thirty tyrants. w 

Hard as was the rule of tlieso “ guests,’* they took only a third of the pro- 
duce of the country, while the Visigoths had taken two-tliirds, and the Bur- 
gundians nearly as much. Then the 26,000 Saxons, weary of the presumption 
uf tlieir Lombard allies, decided to evacuate Italy for Gaul. On their first 
visit to Dauphine, the Roman general Mummohis drove them back with 
slaughter. About a year later the Saxons tried again at harvest time. 
I^Iuminolus allowc<l them to pass througli only oii payment of a heavy toll. 
The Saxons went back to tlioir old home ; but the Swabians had moved in, 
and being driven to bay, slew almost all the host. 

The Lombards had soon drifted round Rome ; and in 574, under Cleph, 
had the city besieged. The emperor Justin sent a corn fleet to save the city 
from starvation; and in 575 sent an army under his son-in-law Braduarius, 
who lost both the battle and liis life. 

Still ill 5711 tlie popes are crying eastward h>r help. In 578 the- new 
emperor, Tiberius II, sent money to buy a little respite. Meanwhile, 
between 568 and 575, the Lombards had five times gone raiding into Gaul. 
Twice the brave Muinmolus tlirew them back. In 584 the Austrasians, 
bribed by the emperor Maurice, inveaded Italy under their young leader 
Cliildebert, and the Lombards were forced to pay them to leave the country. 
This convinced the Lombfirds that their ducal oligarchy was a failure; 
.and they made a king of Clepli’s son Aiithari, giving him the prenomen of 
Flavius, wliich thereafter all the Lombard kings retained.® 

Under the standard of their new king, the conquerors of Italy withstood 
three successive invasions, one of which was led liy Childcbert himself, the 
last of the Merovingian race wJio descended from the Alps. The first expe- 
dition was defeated liy the jealous animosity of the Franks and Alamanni. 
In the second they were vanquished in a bloody battle, 'with more loss and 
dishonour than they liad sustained since the foundation of their monarchy 
Impatient for revenge, they returned a third time with accumulated force, 
and Autliari yielded to the fury of the torrent. Tlie troops and treasures 
of the Lombards were distributed in the walled towns between the Alps and 
the Apennine. A nation, less sensible of danger than of fatigue and delay, 
soon murmured against the folly of their twenty commanders ; and the hot 
vapours of an Italian sun infected with disease those tramontane bodies which 
had already suffered the vicissitudes of intemperance and famine. The powers 
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that were inadequate to the conquest were more than sufficient for the deso- 
lation of the country ; nor could the trembling natives distinguish between 
their enemies and their deliverers. If the junction of the Merovingian and 
imperial forces had been effected in the neighbourhood of Milan, perhaps they 
might have subverted the throne of the Lombards ; but the Franks awaited 
six days the signal of a flaming village, and the arms of the Greeks were idly 
employed in the reduction of l\Iodeiia and Parma, which were torn from them 
after the retreat of their trjiiisali)inc allies. The victorious Authari asserted 
his claim to the dominion of Jlaly. At the foot of the Ihetian Alps, he sub- 
dued the resistance, and rifled the hidden treasures, of a sequestered island in 
the lake of Comiim. At the extreme point of Calabria he touched with his 
spear a column on the seashore of Rhegium, proclaiming that ancient land- 
mark to stand the immovable boundary of his kingdom. 


KXTI:NT ok LOMBARD SWAY 

During a period of two hundred years, Italy was iinociually divided be- 
tween the kingdom of the Lombards and the exarebate of Ravenna. The 
offices and professions, which the jealousy of Constantine had separated, were 
united by the indulgence of Justinian; and cighlcoii siiocessive exarehs were 
invested, in the decline of tlie empire, with the full remains of civil, of inili- 
tai\y, and even of ecclesiastical power. Their immediate jurisdiction, which 
was afterwards consecrated as the patrimony of St. Peter, extended over the 
modern Romagna, the marshes or valleys of Ferrara and Commacliio; live 
maritime cities from Rimini to Ancona, and a second inland Pentapolis, 
between the Adriatic c-oast and the lulls of the Apcmninc. Three subordi- 
nate provinces, of Rome, of Venice, and of Naples, which were divided by 
hostile lands from the ])alaee of Ravenna, aoknowl(*dged, both in j)eace and 
war, the supreinaey of the exarch. The duchy of Rome api)ears to have 
included the Tuscan, Sabine, and Latian conqiKfsts of tlic first four liundred 
years of the city, and the limits may bo distinctly traced along the coast from 
Civita Vecebia, to Tarracina, and with the course of tlie Tiber from Aineria 
and Narni to the j)ort of Ostia. '^J'ho niimorons islands from Grado to 
Chiozza, composed the infant dominion of Venice ; but the more accessible 
towns on the continent were overllirown by tlie Lombards, who beheld witli 
impotent fury a nt3w Ciii)ital rising from the waves. Tlie i)Ower of the dukes 
of Naples was cireiimscribod by the bay and the adjacent isles, by the lios- 
tile territory of C^tjma, and by the Roman colony of Anialli, whose indus- 
trious citizens, by the invention of the mariner’s compass, liave unveiled the 
face of the globe. 'I’he throe islands of Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily, still 
adhered to the empire ; and the acquisition of the farther Calabria removed 
the landmark of Antlnu i from the shore of Rheginm to the isthmus of Gon- 
sentia. In Sardinia, the savage mountaineers preserved the liberty and 
religion of their ancestors ; but the husbandmen of Sicily were cliaincd to 
their rich and cultivated soil. Rome was opju’cssed by the iron sceptre of 
the exarcljs, and a Greek, perliaps a enunch, insulted with impunity the ruins 
of the Capitol. But Naples soon acquired the privilege of electing her owui 
dukes; the independonee of Anialli was the fruit of commerce; and the 
voluntary attachment of Venice was finally ennobled by an equal alliance 
with tlie Eastern Empire. On the map of Italy, the measure of the exarchate 
occupies a very inadequate space, but it included an ample proportion ot 
wealtli, industry, and population. 
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The most faithful aiul valuable subjects escaped from the barbarian yoke ; 
and the banners of Pavia and Verona, of Milan and Padua, were displayed 
ill their respective quarters by the new inhabitants of Ravenna. The re- 
mainder of Italy was possessed by the Lombards ; and from Pavia, the royal 
seat, their kingdom was extended to the east, the north, and tlie west, us far 
as the coniines of the Avars, the Bavarians, and the Franks of Austrasia 
and Burgundy. In the language of modern geography, it is now represented 
by the Terra Firma of the Venetian republic, Tyrol, tlie Milanese, Piedmont, 
tlie coast of Genoa, Mantua, Parma, and Modena, the grand duchy of Tusoany, 
and a large portion of the ecclesiastical state from Perugia to the Adriatic. 
Tlie dukes, and at length the princes, of Benevento survived the monarchy, 
and propagated the name of the Lombards. From ('aj>iui to 'I aventum they 
reigned neai* five hundred years. 

In comparing the proportion of the vietorions ami the \ar]i|uishc(l people, 
the change of language will afford the most i»robal)lt* iniVrenco. According 
to this standard it will appear, tliat the Lombards of Italy, and the Visigoths 
of Spain, were loss numerous than the Franks or Burgumlians ; and the con- 
querors of Gaul must yield, in their turn, to tlie multitude of Saxons and 
Angles wlio almost eradicated the idioms of Britain. 'J’ho modern Italian 
has been insensibly formed by the mixture of nations: the awkwardness of 
tlu^ barbarians in the nice management of declensions and conjugations, 
reduced them to tlic use of articles and aiixiliniy verbs: and many new ideas 
have been exiiressed by Teulonie a})jK‘lIatifais. Yet liic ])rincipal stock of 
technical and familiar words is found to lie uf Latin ilerivation ; and if we 
were sulliciently conversant with the olisolcte, the lustie, mid tlie municipal 
dialects of ancient Italy, we should trace the oi*igin of many terms which 
might, perhaps, bo rejected liy the classic purity of Rome. 

A numerous army constitutes but a small nation, and the jiowers of the 
liombards wore soon dimiiushod by the retr(?at. of the twenty thousand Sax- 
ons. When Allmill descended from the Alps, he iinesU^d his nephew, the 
iirst duke of Friuli, with the command of the province and the people; but 
the prudent Gisnlf would liave declined the dangerous oliice, unless he had 
been jiermitted to choose, among tlu^ nobles of the l^ombards, a sufficient 
nimibcr of families to foi’in a peri>etual colony of soldiers and subjects. In 
the progress of conquest, the same option could not lie granted to the dukes 
of Brescia or Bergamo, of Pavia or Turin, of Sjioleto or Benevento ; but 
eacli of these, and each of tlleir colleagues, settled in his appointed district 
with a band of followers who resorted to his standard in Avar and his tribunal 
■ ill peace. Their attacliment was free and lionourable : resigning the gifts 
and benefits which they bad accepted, they might emigrate with tlieir fami- 
lies into the jurisdiction of anotlier duke; but tli(?ir absence from the king- 
dom was punished Avitli death, as a criino of military desertion. 

The ])osterily of the first conquerors striK'k a deeper root into the soil, 
Avhich, by every motive of interest and honour, they were liound to defend. 
A Lombard Avas liorn the soldier of bis king and liis duke ; and the cml 
asseinlilics of the nation displayed tlie banne?rs, and assumed the apjiellatiox.. 
of a regular army. Of this army, the pay and the rewards AA^erc dniAvn from 
the conquered jirovinces; ami the distribution, Avliicli Avas not effected till 
after the death of Alboin, is disgraced by the foul marks of injustice and 
rapine. 

Many of the most Aveiiltliy Italians Avere slain or banished ; the remainder 
Avere divided among the strangers; and a tributary obligation w'as imposed 
(under the name of hospitality), of paying to the Lombards a third part of 
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the fruits of the earth. Within less than seventy years, this artificial system 
was abolished by a more simple and solid tenure. Ei^er the Roman luid- 
lord was expellea by his strong and insolent guest ; or the annual payment, 
a third of the produce, was exchanged by a more equitable transaction for an 
adequate proportion of landed property. Under these foreign masters, the 
business of agriculture, in the cultivation of corn, vines, and olives, was ex- 
ercised with degenerate skill and industry by the labour of the slaves and 
natives. But the occupations of a pastoral life were more pleasing to the 
idleness of the barharians. In the rich meadows of Venetia, they restored 
and improved the breed of horses for which that province had once been 
illustrious. 


THK REION AND WOOING OF AUTHARI 

So rapid was the influence of climate and example, that the Lombards of 
the fourth generation surveyed Avith curiosity and affright the portraits of 
their savage forefatliers. Their heads were shaven behind, but the sliaggy 
locks hung over their eyes and nioutlis, and a long beard represented the 
name and character of the nation. Their dress consisted of loose linen gar- 
ments, after the fashion of tlie Anglo-Saxons, wliich were decorated, in tneir 
opinion, with broad stripes of variegated colours. Tlie legs and feet were 
clothed in long hose, and ojxui sandals ; and even in the security of peace 
a trusty sword Avas constantly girt to their side. Yet this strange apparel, 
and horrid aspect, often concealed a gentle and generous disposition : and as 
aoon as the rage of battle had subsided, the captives and subjects Avere some- 
times surprised by the humanity of the victor. The vices of the Lombards 
were Ihe effect of passion, of ignorance, of intoxication ; their virtues are the 
more laudjihle, as they Avere not affectt*d by the hypocrisy of social manners, 
nor imposed by the rigid constraint of law-s and education. The adventur- 
ous gallantry of Authari lu'cathes the true spirit of chivalry and romance. 
Afteivthe loss of his promised bride, a Merovingian princess, he sought in 
marriage the daiigliter of the king of Bavaria ; and Garibald accepted the alli- 
ance of the, Italian nionarcdi. Impatient of the sIoav progress of negotiation, 
the ardent lover escaped from his palace and visited the court of Bavaria in 
the train of his OAvn embassy. At the public audience, the unknown stranger 
advanced to the tlirone, and informed Garibald that the ambassador Avas 
indeed the minister of state, but that he alone wiis the friend of Authari, 
Avho had trusted him Avith the delicate commission of making a faithful 
report of the charms of his spouse. 

Theudelinda Avas summoned to undergo this important examination ; and 
after a pause of silent rapture, he hailed her as the queen of Italy, and 
humbly requested that, according to the custom of the nation, she Avould 
present a cup of Avine to the first of her new subjects. By the command of 
her father she obeyed ; Authari received the cup in his turn, and, in restor- 
ing it to the princess, he secretly touched her hand, and drcAV his OAvn finger over 
his face and lips. In the evening, Theudelinda imparted to her nurse the 
indiscreet familiarity of the stranger, and Avas comforted by the assurance 
that such boldness could proceed only from the king, her husband, Avho, by 
his beauty and courage, appeared worthy of her love. The ambassadors 
were dismissed ; no sooner did they reach the confines of Italy than Authaiif 
raising himself on his horse, darted his battle-axe against a tree with incom- 
parable strength and dexterity. Such,” said he to the astonished Bava- 
rians, such are the strokes of the king of the Lombards.” On the approach 
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of a French anny, Garibald and his daughter took refuge in the dominions of 
their ally ; and the marriage was comsummated in tJie palace of Verona. At 
the end of one year, it was dissolved by the death of Authari (Sept. 5th, 590), 
but the virtues of Theudelinda had endeared her to tlie nation, and she was 
permitted to bestow, with her hand, the sceptre of the Italian Idngdom. 


LOMBAJII) GOVERNMENT AND LAW 

From this fact, as well as from similar events, it is certain that tlie Lom- 
bards possessed freedoiri to elect their sovereign, and sense to decline tiie 
frequent use of that dangerous privilege. The public revenue arose from 
the produce of land, and the profits of justice. When the independent dukes 
agreed that Autliari should ascend the throne of his father, they endowed 
the regal office with a fair moiety of their respective domains. The proudest 
nobles aspired to the honours of servitude near the person of their prince : 
he rewarded the fidelity of his vassals by the precarious gift of pensions and 
“benefices”; and atoned for the injuries of war by the rich foundation of 
monasteries and churches. In peace a judge, a leader in war, he never 
usurped the powers of a sole and absolute legislator. The king of Italy 
convened the national assemblies in the palace, or more probably in the fiel(js 
of Pavia : his great council was composed of the persons most eminent by 
their birth and dignities ; but the validity, as well as the execution, of their de- 
crees, depended on tlie approbation of the “ faithful ” people, the “ fortunate” 
army of tlie Lombards. 

About fourscore years after the conquest of Italy, tli(iir traditional cus- 
toms were transcribed in Teutonic Latin, and ratified by the consent of the 
prince and people : some new regulations were introduced, more suitable to 
their present condition ; the example of Ilothari was imitated by the wisest 
of his successors, and the laws of the Lombards have been esteemed the least 
imperfect of the barbaric codecs. Secure by their courage in the ijqsses- 
sion of liberty, these rude and hasty legislators were incapable of balancing 
the powers of the constitution, or of discussing the nice theory of political 
government. 

Such crimes ns tlireatcned the life of the sovereign, or the safety of the 
state, were adjudged worthy of death; but their attention was principally 
confined to the defence of the '\)erson and property of the subject. Accord- 
ing to the strange jurisprudence of the times, the guilt of blood might be 
•redeemed by a fine ; yet the high price of nine hundred pieces of gold 
declares a just sense of the value of a simple citizen. Less atrocious injuries, 
a wound, a fracture, a blow, an opprobrious word, were measured with scru- 
pulous and almost ridiculous diligence ; and the prudence of tlie legislator 
encouraged the ignoble practice of bartering honour and revenge for a 
pecuniary compensation. 

The ignorance of the Lombards, in the state of paganism or Christhipity, 
gave implicit credit to the malice and miscliief of witchcraft ; but the judge " 
of the seventeenth century might have been instructed and confounded 
by the wisdom of Rothari, who derides the absurd superstition, and pro- 
tects the wretched victims of popular or judicial cruelty. The same spirit 
of a legislator, superior to his age and country, may be ascribed to Liut- 
prand, who condemns, while he tolerates, the impious and inveterate abuse 
of duels, observing from his ow^ experience, that the juster cause had often 
been oppressed by successful violence. 
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Whatever merit maybe discovered in tlie laws of tlie Lomluirds, they are 
tlic genuine fruit of the reason of tlie barbiirians, who never admitted the 
bishops of Italy to a seat in their legislative councils. But the succession of 
their kings is marked with virtue and abilit}"; the troubled series of thoir 
annals is adorned with fair intervals of peace, order, and domestic happiness; 
and the Italians enjoyed a milder and more capiitable government than any 
of the other kingdoms which liad been founded lui the ruins of the Western 
Empire. 


Till*: DKCAY OF nOMK 

Amidst the arms of the Lombards, and under the. dcsj)otism of the Greeks, 
we again ^n(|uilM^ into llic fatcj of Romo, wliich laid readied, about the 
close of the sixtli (umlury, the lowest ptu’iod of her depression, liy the re- 
moved of the seat of (‘iiipirc, and the successive loss of tlie provinces, the 
sources of public and private opulence, were exhausted ; the lofty tree under 
whose shade the nations of the earth had rt‘posed, was deprive.«l of its leaves 
and branches, and tin* sajdt'ss trunk was left to wither on the ground. The 
ministers of comniaiid, and the messengers of viclorv, in» longer met on the 
Appian or Flaminian way ; and the. hostile approaeh of the Lombards was 
often felt, and (■ontinnally feansl. 'Flie inhabitants shut or oj)ene(l their gates 
with a trembling hand, helichl from the walls the thimes of tiieir houses, and 
heard the lamentations of their brethren, who were coujiled together like 
dogs, and dragged away into distant shivery heyond the .sea and the moun- 
tains. The ('ampagna of Rome was speedily redue.ed to the state of a- dreary 
wilderne.ss, in whieli the land is barren, the waters an* iinjiure, and the air is 
infectious. 

Curiosity and ambition no longer altraebul the nations to the cajiital of 
the world : but if eliance or uece.ssitv directed tin* steps f)f a. wandering stran- 
ger, be contemplated with horror the \!u*a.iu*y ainl solitude of tlie city, and 
might be templed to a.sk, Wln*rc is the senate, and when^ arc tin* people? 
In a season of excessive rains, the 'I'iber swelled above its banks, and rushed 
with irresistible violence into the valleys of the Seven Hills. A jiestileiitial 
disease arose from the stagnation nf the dclngc, ami so rapid was the conta- 
gion, that fourscore persuns expired in an hour, in the. midst of a solenn: 
procession which iin]>iored the mercy of Heaven. 

A society in which marriage is encouragetl and industry jirevails, soon 
repairs the ac’cidenl.al losses of ])i;stilcnc«* and war ; but as the far greater 
part of the Jtomaiis was c^iinhunned to ho])el(*ss indigence and celibacy, the 
depopulation was constant, and visible, and the gloomy enllinsia.sts might 
expect tlie approaching failure, of the human raec. Vet the number of 
citizens still exceeded ilie measure <»f sid)sistence : their lu-ecarions food 
wfis supplied fiom the harvests of Sicily or l\gyj>t ; and tluj frequent repe- 
tition of famine betray.s the inatti’iitiim of the emjieror to a distant province. 
Tlie edifices of Rome ex[)ose(l to the .same ruin and decay ; the moul- 
dering fabrics were easily overthrown by innmhitioiis, temjiests, and earth- 
quakes ; and the monks, who had oeen])ied tlie most advantageous stations, 
exulted in their base triumph over the ruins of antiquity. 

It is commonly believed, tbat Po]ie Gregory 1 attacked the t-enqdes, and 
mutilated the statues, of the city ; that by the command of the barbarian, the 
Palatine library was reduced to ashes ; and that the history of Livy was 
the peculiar mark of his absurd and mischievous fanaticism. The writings 
of Gregory himself reveal liis implacable aversion to the monuments of classic 
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genius : and he points his severest censure against the profane learning of a 
bishop, who taught the art of grammar, studied the Latin poets, and pro- 
nounced with the same voice the praises of Jupiter and those of Christ. 
But the evidence of liis destructive rage is doubtful and recent ; the temple 
of Peace, or the theatre of Marcellas, have been demolislied by the slow 
operation of ages, and a formal proscription would have multii)lied the copies 
of Virgil and Livy in the countries which were not subject to the ecclesias- 
tical dictator. 

Like 'I'hebes, or Babylon, or Carthage, the name of Uome might have been 
eraaed fi’om tlie earth, if the city had not been animated by a vital principle, 
which again restored her to lioiionr and dominion. 


THE LOMIJAKI) KINCJH («;5(J-712 A.l>.) 

Theudelinda had cliosen for lier lius])and and c«)-rulcr, the Thuringian 
duke Agiliilf wlio reigned from to 01 o. Under lliese two the Arian 
Lombards ke^)! peace with the Catliolic church, and Po|>o (hvfruvy the Great, 
who is more fully ti’taited under tlie history of the paj)acy, deserves honour 
for arranging the ])eace and ])reventing a coiispiiaev to massacre the Lom- 
bards as the Kreneli were butchered on tlie clay of tlie Sicilian Vespers. 

Agilulf was followed liv Adalwakl (Adeloald ), 015-0:24, and he by Ari- 
wald (Arioald ), 0:24--0»80, who was followed by Uothai’i ( 0^10-052). « 

From the time wbcni Kotlmri established the Lombard monarchy by his 
.strong hand, to the reign of Liiitpraiid, the first king who deliberately con- 
ceived the design of uniting tlie whole <»f Italy iindor his seoptre, tlio throne 
of I^iv'ia passed Ihrough many vicissilucb's, and tin* nnniarcliy euiild only 
maintain its anthorily witli dillieulty against the power of the aspiring 
nobles, and of the dukes in iiarticiilar. Jhalwald, the son of llotliari, hav- 
ing been assassinated, after a rtOgn of barely .six inontlis (052), by a Lombard 
whom lie had grievously insulted, loyalty to tlie, nieinoi’y of Queen Tlieiidelinchi 
led the nation to set Ium* iiejiliew Ariliert. tlie son of (iiindwald of Asti, on the 
tlirom*. The reign of this inonareh (OoIb-OiJl), the lirst Catliolic king of 
the I^ombards, is sliroiuled in obseuritv. Aeeordiiig to tin* dis])ositions made 
by liim on his deatlihed, liis two youtbful sons, (iodebert and Peretarit, 
were to divide his dominions, one fixing his eaiiital at Pavia and the other 
at Milan. Tlie coiisecjiicnec* cTf this ill-judged arraiigenieiit was a fratricidal 
civil war. Botli belligerents appealed lor aid to (iriniwald, (hike of Bene- 
■vento, and tlius gav(^ tliis powerful and ambitions ruler the o])i>ortunity of 
placing the crown on liis own lu*ad (G02-G71). He entered Pavia as the 
ally of Godebert; but seized the lirst favourable inonieiit to murder the 
young king. Thereupon I’erctarit of i\Iilan, the other brother, dreading 
a like fate for himself, lied to Hk; Avars, leaving liis wile Modelinda and his 
infant son Cuninebert behind him. 

Griinwald, wlio liad married the daughter of Aribert, then ruled the 
Lombard kingdom for hm years with vigour and [iiinlenee, and suceessfulh' 
repel l(*(l the attacks of the Franks on the west and of tiie (i reeks on the' east. 
Wlien a Lombard duke, Lupus of Friuli by name, refused to swear allegiance 
to him, lie instigated the chagaii of the Avars to make war on the recalcitrant 
noble. The di.sloyal governor and tlie majority of his comrades in arms 
fell in a fom* days’ battle against the barbarians (603). The Avans, howeve^ 
obstinately refused to evacuate the territory which they bad purchased with 
their blood. Grimwald was forced to muster an army to coex'ce them, but 
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he avoided giving battle and ultimately succeeded by artifice in inducing 
his savage visitors to withdraw. In order to secure himself against revolt 
and disloyalty for the future, he conferred the most important dukedoms on 
his own adherents and friends, taking care to bestow the municipal terri- 
tories (civitates) upon persons who were not native to the respective cities 
and so had no ties to the soil. Accordingly Benevento fell to the share of 
his son Romwald ; Spoleto to his faithful comrade Transamund, on whom lie 
also bestowed his daughter in marriage ; and the ducliy of Friuli to Weehtari 
of Vicenza. 

Grimwald was nevertheless unable to secure the crown for his own line. 
Death had barely closed tlie formidable iiionarcli’s eyes before Perctavit was 
conducted from the frontier to Pavia and proclaimed king amidst loud 
rejoicings, while (iarihald, GrimwaUrs son, disapiiearcd from the scene. 
Of Perctarit’s subsequent reign (671-686), in which he associated his son 
Cuninebert (686-700) with liim in the government, we know nothing 
except that he waged a protracted \var with Alahis, duke of Trieiit, who 
had rebelled against him. After the death of Perctarit tlie struggle took a 
turn so. unfavourable to the royal cause that Alahis, who in the meantime 
had added tlie duchy of Brescia to that of IVient, marclied into Pavia, forced 
the king to take refuge on an island in Lnke Como, and proclaimed himself 
king. His reign was brief. Desertion and treachery weakened his cause, 
and he fell in a decisive battle against Cuninebert not far from Como. Cu- 
ninebert then took up his residence once more in the royal palace at Pavia. 


DECLINE OF THE LOMBxVKD KINGDOM 

Under Cuninebert’s son Liutbert, who succeeded as a minor under the 
guardianship of Duke Ansiii'and, the kingdom of Lombardy foil on evil days. 
Haginbert, the son of Godebert, a scion of the royal house, who had risen in 
the reign of Cuninebert to the rank of Duke of Turin, now advanced pi’^?- 
tensions to the throne. Aiisprjind and his ally, Uothari of Bergamo, were 
defeated on tlic field of Novara, where the fortunes of Italy have so often 
been decided. Ragiiibert did not long survive his victory ; hut his son Ari- 
bert maintained his claims and won a second victory over the opposite party 
at Pavia. Anspraiid escaped to the island in Lake Como where C'unincb.’it 
had formerly found refuge ; tlie young kin;J fell into the liaiuls of tlie 
victors. Rotharl withdrew to his own duchy of Bergamo, but expiated his 
short-lived dream of sovereignty (for he had aspired to the throne himself) 
-by an untimely death in prison at Turin. I'he ill-starred Liutbert was 
murdered in his bath about the same time, and Anspraud was forced to leave 
his last refuge on Italian soil and flee across the AIj\s. 

Aribert now reigned at Pavia without a rival (701-712). But strenu- 
ousljr as he strove to curb tlu^ ptnver of the dukes and to win i)Opularity by 
the justice of his administration, lie w%as unable to maintain his sovereignty. 
For eight years Anspraud had waited in vain at the court of the duke of 
Bavaria for the aid lie desired. In the iiintli it was granted. He entered 
upper Italy at the head of an imposing force "" to set ui)on his own head the 
crown he had not been able to keep for liis ward.” Aribert, though not 
defeated in the field, lost heart and absconded to Pavia. A mutiny arose in 
the army in consequence, the king’s life seemed to be in danger, and he re- 
solved upon flight. He tried to swim the Ticino, but the weight of the gold 
he had taken with him di'agged him down and he was drowned. The reins 
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of government were then assumed (712) by Ansprand, a man of conspicu- 
ous valour and rare wisdom.” He bad only three months to enjoy the good 
fortune for which he had striven so long ; but on his death-bed he had the 
joy of seeing his sou Liutprand raised to the throne and acknowledged king 
in a solemn assembly of the people.^c 


UEIGN OF LIUTPRAND (712-744 A.D.) 

Between the 6th and 18th of June, 712, which is the date, as nearly as we 
can fix it, when Flavius Liutprand came to the tlirone, he was, according to 
all records, in the prime of his manhood. He took to wife a Bavarian prin- 
cess, Guntrud, the child of Theudibert, who bore him a daughter, their only 
oif8X)ring. The exact time of his marriage is not known. It took ]jlace not 
long after Aribert of the Cottiaii Alps made his donation to the Roman 
church ; the year in which Gregory 11 became poj^e. If this circumstance 
is taken in connection with the fact that bet\veen 715-71H the Bavarian duke, 
^heodo 1 (Theudibert’s father), undertook a journey to Rome, highly im- 
portant to the clerical interests of Bavaria, it cannot be doubted that this 
duke, whose house had so long been allied in friendship witli Liutprand, 
must have tarried in Pavia to see the king, and that at this interview the 
further tie of a marriage alliance was first discussed. 

The intimate relations between the Bavarians and Lombards lasted up to 
a late period ; they were at one time neighbours in Pannonia, and earlier 
still there are authenti(;atod accounts of their being related as is shown by 
the close resemblance in their customs and speech. Most of our information 
drawn from the earliest Bavarian chronicles, we owe to Paulus,^’ tlie his- 
torian of the Lombards. Even before these latter wandered into Italy the 
marriage of Walderada, widow of Tlieudebald of Auslrasia and daughter 
of the Lombard Wacho, had taken place with (iaribald, the lirst duke of 
Bavaria, under whose reign that country became in fact a dependency 
of France. 

The earlier theory that the Bavarians were once among the Alboin 
peoples has, it is true, been energetically opposed, but, as the author of this 
history believes, w'itliout grounds. Even as far back as the three kings in 
Italy, Authari took to wife a Bavcarian princess, the inucli-chronicled 'J'heu- 
delinda, who gave to the kifigdom a new dynasty, — if such a word can be 
used in speaking of the Lombards — and to a certain extent, a new faith. 

Many traces are to be found of the subsequent intercourse between the 
two races, but a close and really important connection did not, so far as can 
be discovered from the scanty sources of information at our disposal, occur 
until the time of King Ansprand. 

Theodo I had divided his country into five parts, of which he kept one 
for himself, assigning the remaining four divisions to his four sons — Theudi- 
bert, Grimwald, Tassilo II, and Theodobald. Rudhart’s supposition was that 
Theudibert, with whom the Lombards came almost exclusively into touc? 
kept the south division, adjoining Liutprand's kingdom, together witli the 
see of Salzburg. , . . 

After Theodobald’s early death his inheritance fell to liis surviving 
brothers ; and tlie same was the case with Theodo’s land after his death 
in 717 or in 7221 

In the year 724 Theudibert also died. He seems to have exercised a 
kind of supremacy over his brother. He left behind him a son, Huepert, 
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brother-in-law to Liutprand ; when, aa presently happened, Grimwald wished' 
to make himself supreme ruler in Bavaria, and to overthrow Hucpert, he 
turned to his neighbours over the border for help. He received it, and it 
was on this occasion that Liutprand Imilt some forts on the Etsch (Adige). 


LIUTIMIAN'I) AND MARTEL 

The wanderings of the Bavarian dukes laid given another powerful 
neighbour, Oharles Martel, the ruler of the Franks, the opportunity of in- 
terfering with them. There are proofs that fric 3 ndly intercourse existed 
between the Franks and tin; Lombards, even before the hitter migrated 
to Italy. 'J’hciuh.'hert I, one of tli(^ few descendants of Clovis wlio has left an 
honourable name in liistory, was wedded to Wisigarda, a daughter of King 
Wacho, whose second daughter, Waldermla, was the first wife of Theudebakl, 
the illegitimate son of the successor of Theiidebcrt. All friendly relations 
between tliese two jauijjlos ceased with Alboin, who, before he married the 
notorious Rosamund, to(»k to wife a daughter of ( 'lotair I, named either Cloto- 
suiuda or Flutswinda, and after Ids time we find them opposed and ho.stile 
to one another. At first during the years 068 , oTl, 572, 574, and 575, there 
were only insignificant battles, brought about by the incursions of the Lom- 
bard tribes who were not yet settled in the Frankish territory. More seri- 
ous, and not exactly c(»ndiicivc to fame or success for the Franks, were the 
wars which Cliildebcrt II, in pursuance of an agreement made by him with 
the East Roman emperor, himself conducted against Authari down to the 
year 590. It was only under Agilulf that peace w.'is actually secimal in 591. 

In 605, in conneetioii witli the marriage of King Adahvald with a daughtei- 
of ThendeherL II, a bond of “ everlasting ])eace between the Franks and Lom- 
bards ’’was sworn lo. We are also told by Panins tJiat King (rrimw'ald 
almost completely annihilated a Fh*ankisli host, Avhieh liad passed from Pri>- 
vence into upper Italy, luit no exact date is furnished. It was only when 
under the strong l ule of the first Carlovingians on the one hand and of Liiit- 
prand on the (dlier, when order was to some extent restored in hotli king- 
d(uus, that the two rulers onee more iij)[)roiiehed one another with a view to 
the diseiissioii <)f ahueigii policy. In 725 (■havles Martel undertook his first 
eaiiipaigii, in onh'r to jmt tlu; Bavarians in mind rd tlieir long-forgotten d • 
jieiidcm^e on the Fraidts. There are no ehnjiiifles wliich tell us Avhether or 
not Liutprand then came into (romniunieatiou with his great eontemporary. 
But it is eertaiii that a good iui(h;rstanding existed between them in the years 
Avhich followed, a friendsliip wliieh only greAV closer Avith lime. This is 
proved chiefly by the fact that (’luirles Martel, in his thirties, S(uit his youth- 
ful son Pepin (l)oTn 714 or 715) to the Lombard king that the king might 
cut off his hsiir •‘’according to the custom.” This Liutprand did, assuming 
by this aet the ])hie.tr second father lo tljc young man, aftcJ’Avards sending 
him home, enriched by many presents. According to tAvo later chroniclers 
Cliarles had then ali-eady concluded anallianeo Avith Liutprand, an assertion 
Avhich tlie historian lias rather dednetMl from latm* oeeurrenees, than bused 
upon any exact kiiOAvledge of the actual facts. 

When the Saracens again invaded (hinl, and had pushed on into Provence, 
Charles sent envoys bearing presents to Liutprand, and asked him for assist- 
ance, wdiich was granted. The rej^ort of a Lombard army in the neigh- 
bourhood Avas sullicient to induce the “unbelieveis,'’ who had reached the 
valley of Susa, to retreat, and to the abandonment of Arles (Arelate). 
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* LIUTPBAND AKD THE ITALIAN POWERS 

The expeditions to Bavaria and France are the only ones Liutprand 
undertook outside of Italy. Even within the peninsula his predecessors had 
not left him very much to do. The change of rulers repeatedly enforced in 
the second half of the seventh and the beginning of the eighth century was. 
of oourse, anything but advantageous to the aggrandisement of the Lombarcl 
royal house. The leading forces in the oountr}*', the dukes, whose power 
dated from the earliest monarchical times in Italy, made what use they could 
of the internecine discord to assert their own authority. 

At the extreme point of independence of the crown stood the Beiieveniine 
dukes, who from time immemorial had maintained a unique position in the 
south, being indeed recognised by constitutional law as almost imlependent 
of the kingly power. They traced back, their origin to royal blood, to 
Duke Gisulf of Friuli, a brother of Alboin. 

In 781 Liutprand found an opportunity to interfere in Beneventine 
affairs. He came in person to Benevonto, and took away with him his 
grand-nephew who was not of age, whilst in his place he installed his nephew 
Gregory, leaving him peacefully established before he returned. 

Gregory, after a reign of about seven years, met his death by violence 
ill. 738. By this time the opponents in south Lombardy Iiad chosen a duke 

themselves in the person of the otherwise unknown Gottschalk. Whether 
ii|^had any connection and if so, of what kind, with tlie native princely house 
IS ^t to be learned from any of the r€?cord.s. According to PaulusJP he ruled 
St three years, 738 or 739 to 742. In the last year, as Liutprand having 
cl5xuplet.ely subjugated Spoleto betook himself to an cxj)odition against Bene- 
vento, Gottschalk was attacked by the Beneventines, who were hostile to 
him, and killed. Thus Liutprand on his arrival found his way clear, and 
placed his great-nephew, now grown to man’s estate, upon the ducal throne 
as Gisulf II. He then returned to Pavia, and from that time had no occa- 
sion to interfere further in Beneveiito. In Spoleto a similar state of things 
was the consequence of similar circumstances. 

The Friulian princes owe their distinguished position to the j)rovince 
which Alboin “lent to his cousin Gisulf, his and which was 

occupied by the flower of the Lombard warriors, and more particularly 
owing to the circumstance that it formed the frontier which w'as so much 
exposed to the attacks of t^^e Avars. After the frightful defeat, which 
Gisulf had once sustained from the Avars, the Lombards bore themselves 
manfully under constantly recurring attacks ; the sons and successors of the 
first dukes, Taso and Cacco, succeeding in extending their territory as far 
as what was afterwards called the Windisch ])Oiindarv-land, tlie Slav inhabit- 
ants of Avliich paid tribute to Friuli up to the time of the duke Ratchis. A 
second great defeat which Duke Ferdulf suffered at the turn of the seventh 
century seemed to have no further consequences. 

Not long after Ferdulf’s deatli, wliicli was followed by a short interreg- 
num, Pemmo, father of two kijigs of widely different characters, King Ratchis 
and Aistulf, received the dukedom from Aribert H. His reign seems t 
have been a long one, extending over forty years — tliat is, far into the* time 
of Liutprand. His first endeavour wiis to heal the wounds which ler- 
dulf’s rashness had inflicted upon his country. By a victory in the neigh- 
bourhood of Villach he succeeded in sending home a newly arrived tribe 
of Slavs (Avars) after they had been severely punished. Ho concluded a 
peace with his enemy, who from that time forward cherished a salutary 
H. w. — VOL. VII. 2 a 
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respect for the Friulian arms. In later years, however, by his conflict with 
Oallistui^ patriarch of Aquileia, he drew on himself the serious displeasure 
of the king which eventually led to the loss of his dukedom. Till then, the 
patriarchs, not being secure in their own dominions from the enmity of the 
East Romans, had always resided at Cormona, but Callistus, who was a 
“very elegant nobleman” and moreover a particular favourite of Liut- 
prana, who had assisted him to the attainment of his dignity, found the 
residence of his predecessors in authority too undistinguished, and decided 
to remove to Friuli, which appeared to him far more suitable. Unfortu- 
nately, there already resided here, ^vith the consent of the dukes, the bishop 
of the neighbouring Tiilia Carnica, whose see was at that time held by 
Amator. The ambitious, high-spirited patriarch drove him, without cere- 
mony, from his own house, and coolly took i)ossession of it. Pemmo, who 
witnessed this proceeding, but with great disfavour, was not prepared to 
allow such a thing to hai)})eii in his own town. He arrested Callistus, whose 
life was for some time in danger, kejjt him in prison, and “ let him eat the 
bread of sorrow.” When Liutprand was informed of the oppression of one 
of his proteges he took energetic measures, dci)()sed the reigning duke and 
installed in his stead, llatchis, the duke’s elder soii- 

Sooii after his apx)ointment, he undertook a successful expedition to 
devastate the Slav population in Carintliia, with the intention of giving 
them a warning against any invasion of his territory. With this our infor- 
mation concerning the history of Friuli during the reign of Jnulprand comes 
to an end. 


LIVTUKANl), THE POPE, AND CONSTANTINOPLE 

When Liutprand came to the throne, Peter (>onstantine was pope at 
Rome (708-715) and appeared to have no relations with the Lombard king. 
The first liiiit of any communication between the two powers relates to a 
donation of ecclesiastical properties from the Cottian Alps, which King Ari- 
bert 11 had once made to Pope John VII (705-707) and which Liutprand, 
on his accession, now confirmed to Constantine I, after Avhose death the gift 
was revoked, but finally, on tlie recpiest of Gregory II, again renewed. 

Somewhere about this year (717-718) may be dated the first split between 
the East Uoinaiis and the Lombards, and indeed it was the Heneventines who 
were responsible for the first hostilities. It^tippears tliat Constantinople 
possessed a not inconsiderable district in the heart of the lleiievento teri i- 
tory, a duchy which comprised among other towns Naples, Amalfi, Sorrento, 
Misenum, Puteoli, and Cnnue. In a time of peace, Uoinwald II seized upon 
the last-named town which was fortified and therefore of some importance. 
Gregory II, who at this time, previous to the dis])utc about iconoclasm, was 
well disposed towards the Hyzaiitines, interposed with argument, threats of 
displeasure, and demands for restitution, but in vain. Finally he induced 
the Greek duke, John of Naples, to intervene, wliich was from the first his 
obvious duty. John marched into Cuiuai in llie dead of night and took 
possession of the place ; three hundred Lombards, among tliem one Gastald, 
met their death, and five hundred were led cai)tive to Naides. As a reward 
Gregory gave John of Naples 70 pounds in gold, which he had promised him 
if he would undertake the business. 

Liutprand was not personally affected by this proceeding, as Benevento 
liad at 'that time nothing to do with the Lombard kingdom and existed as an 
independent duchy. 
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Since the open outbreak of the quarrel about the images, (as described 
previously under the history of Leo the Isaurian and more fully under the 
papacy), however, he showed himself inimical lirst to the extension of the 
emperor's possessions in Italy, and in pursuance of the same policy, to 
Rome as well, which nominally at least was still under imperial rule. 

The sides taken in the conflicts which followed, although varying from 
time to time, may be given briefly as follows : On one side Liutprand agaiUist 
East Rome — the lawful emperor and he never being on friendly terms; 
on the other the jiope — an unequivocal enemy to the emperor over since 
the image quarrel, but none the less no sincere ally of the Lombard king, 
whose ever-extending power lie 
worked in every way to counter- 
act, whilst keeping on the alert 
lest his machinations to this end 
should advance the Byzantine in- 
terests. He also, when occasion 
offered, called in the aid of t)ie 
Bcnevcntine and Spoletine dukes. 

The conflict was initiated by 
l^iutprand at a time highly favour- 
able to his main desire which, there 
(•.an be no doubt, was that all Italy 
should be united into one kingdom 
uud(U’ a Lombard king, — namely 
in the year 726, when by bis ener- 
getir attack upon tlie iconodules in / 
his own territory, the emperor had 
raised about him an atmosphere of 
bitterness and iiisurrcction, had es- 
pecially made a lasting enemy of 
the bishop in Rome w'lio was re- 
garded by western Europe as tlie 
head of the Cliristian cliurch and 
was by no means in a position to 
combat tlie rebellions in his Italian 
provinces, or to keep his unwilling Coat of Mail ok a Kln« in thk Eighth 
vassals under his empiie. All ckntvry 

these circumstances combined to 

help Liutprand in his enterprise — the extension of his own jiower at the 
cost of that of the empire. No one could liave understood lictter how to 
turn the mistakes made in Rome and Constantinople to account. 

About 72d the Lombards possessed themselves of the fortifled town of 
Narnia (Nariii), wliicli at tliat time belonged to Eastern Rome. After that 
Liutprand himself marched at the head of the united forces of his kingdom 
^generali motione facta) upon Ravenna, the centre of the Byzantine power 
in Italy. After a siege lasting many days lie succeeded at least in taking 
Ciassis, the port of Ravenna, which he destroyed, after sacking it witJi grc.it 
profit to himself. 

'File emperor, instead of yielding to Gregory II, at least in appearance, 
and so securing his assistance in resisting the encroachments made by Liut- 
prand, still further widened the gulf between the pope and himself by his 
stubborn and ungracious demeanour. The consequences were not slow to 
follow. Even if the many attempts against his life and position described 
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ill tlie biography of the pope are rather imaginary (and due to the dread felt 
in Rome of Leo III) than attacks which actually occurred, they nevertheleBS 
give US the right idea of the temper in Rome at that time ; there is no doubt 
Uiat the appointment of a new pope favoured by the emperor and who might 
be remov^ to Constantinople, was contemplated in ItaW. The fact ox a 
later successful understanding between the two, such as Gregoroviusoa and 
Sohlosser^i^ would have us accept, has no authenticated probability. In 728- 
729 Liutprand and Eutychius were still acting in concert against the pope 
and hie friends ; and the imperial edict of 728, wherein ^*all images of angels, 
saints, and martyrs were proscribed under penalties ” shows no inclination 
towards reconciliation. Whether the Lombards, who defended the pope at 
the Ponte Salario against the forces of Kutychius and the exarch Paulus, 
which were approaching to depose him from the papal chair, acted under 
instructions from Liutprand, or from Transamund II, duke of Spoleto, or 
on their own initiative, we cannot discover from tlie Vita Q-regorii/- which 
contains the record. 

Accordingly wliilst a state of great confusion and warfare prevailed both 
in tlie east and west of Italy, us well as in the district surrounding Naples, 
Liutprand continued his victorious career. 

To favour the Greeks was not his idea, so long as the j)ope gave him no 
offence ; moreover he had a certain aw'c of the church, and of its head, which 
lie never uprooted from his inner nature. Resides, his situation, independent 
of both sides and therefore alternately feared and courted by lioth, was the 
best possible for facilitating the execution of his ambitious and far-reaching 
projects. 

In September of the year 727 till September 728 he addressed himself to 
a neighbourhood quite dangerously in the vicinity of Rome, seizing the town 
of Sutrium (Sutri), wliicli, like the strip of country between the dukedoms of 
Spoleto and Tuscany was not yet incorporated with the Lombard kingdom. 
By dint of much persuasion and still more gold, lie consented 140 days later 
to return this piece of territory, and leave tin* pope in possession, “the first 
presentation of a town to tlic chureli” — ‘Mlic lirst germ of the pontifical 
state outside tlie walls of Hcune.” 

The following year alter the suhjoetion already mentioned, of Spoleto 
and Bene veil to, he followed Eutycliius against Rome, and encamped on th^ 
Neronian meadows to the great dismay of the iiihahitants. Nevertheless th« 
matter was conducted to a jjcaceable issue. After a touching conference 
with Gregory II the Lombard king not only commenced no hostilities, but 
showed all possible resjicet to the papal throne, at the same time cautioning 
the pope to place himsc.li on a better footing with Eutychius, and his (Liut- 
prand’s) other allies, h'or this reason the idea of a serious alliance having 
existed between Liutprand and the cni])eror cannot be entertained. 

Not long after, on the 11th of Kehruary, 731, Gregory II died. Under the 
rule of his successor, Gregory III, an enthusiastic image- worshipper, whose 
life in the Liber Pontificalia » is very scantily and unsatisfactorily told, “ the 
Roman district w^as brought under the control of the accursed Lombards, 
under the king Liutprand liimself,” a sentence which must not, of course^ be 
taken literally, and which unfortunately stands without further explanation. 

Probably the decade in which Gregory III sat on the stool of St. Peter, 
was the period during which these events took place which are only related 
by Paulus Diaconus.P To give an even moderately correct chronology of the 
sequence of events would be a hopeless endeavour. The battles against 
the 1‘hist Romans which are here mentioned, are confined to those in the 
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exarchate of Kavenua. Wherever the kiii^ himself led the fight, he always 
came off victor (according to Paaln8)« whilst in his absence the Lombards 
sustained many rebuffs. In the last year of Gregory III the complica- 
tions between Kome and Liutprand assumed a very serious aspect, the inter- 
vention of the pope in Lombard affairs, which were purely secular, costing 
him dear. 

It now appears to have been only by lavish expenditure that he was able 
to establish a friendly understanding. The fortress Gallese, north of Nepi 
on the Tiber, till now the object of so much desire, w^as resigned by Spoleto 
to the Ducatus Romanus, f.e., nominally to the East Homan kingdom, but in 
reality to the Patrimonium Petri. Wc have definite information that a 
formal treaty followed between the pope on tlie one side and the dukes of 
Spoleto and Benevento on the other, with the express purpose of restoring 
and protecting the autonomous rights of the dukes and safo-guarding both 
the eastern and western possessions of the pope from the clutches of Liut- 
prand. 

When, therefore, in 738, the king commenced a Ciinipaign in the Roman 
district in which the neigh>K)urliood, particularly the cliurch projxTty in it, 
was not spared, the two dukes refused to answer the sumnioiis of Liutprand 
to follow and take part in the spoliation. Tlierenpon Liutprand abandoned 
the idea of Rome, and marched next against the insurrectionary duke of 
Spoleto through the devastated territory of Cainpani.i. Traiisanmnd did 
not venture to make any stand against him, but fled in the direction of 
Rome to Gregory III. Hilderic was promoted by the king to he duke in 
Ills stead, and assumed control, probably during June, 73‘J. Liutj)rand next 
appealed urgently to the pope for the surrender of the insurrectionary vas- 
sals, but, as might have been expected, without success, Pairicius the East 
Roman, and Duke Stephanus llie commander of the troops in the Roman 
duchy both setting themselves in keen opposition to LiutpramPs desires. 
The latter avenged liimself by seizing four towns. After accomplishing this 
as well as a siege of the Holy City, he returned in August, 739, to Pavia. 
A letter, the second written by Gregory HI in 739 to Charles Martel, which 
has been preserved, gives a description f)f the poverty and anxiety in the 
Papal dominions, and is a veritable masterpiece of the meanest perfidy, in 
which he adjures Charles Martel by the keys of the Holy Sepulchre, which he 
had presented to him, to lend his help and strength against the dreaded 
Liutprand. 

Scarcely had the king withdrawn when Transanmnd II, aided by the 
troops of the Roman duchy wdiich w'ero left with him in the confidence that 
he w'ould regain the towns lost to the Romans, applied himself to rc-assum- 
ing the sovereign power. The entire Roman military force invaded the 
dukedom of Spoleto in two columns, one town after another surrendered 
after a short resistance, and in December, 739, Transamund entered his capi- 
tal in state ; Hilderic being leraoved by murder. “And at this time there 
was a great disquietude among the Lombardians, as the Boneventines and 
Spoletines allied themselves with the Romans.” 

Now that Transamund again felt himself in some measure secure in liis 
duchy it was in vain that the pope and Patrioius admonished him to fulfil 
his promise, and wrest from the mng the four towns wldch had been lost 
through liis means. The endeavour was next made to gain po.s.session of 
them by friendly means, through the mediation of the Lombardian bishop, 
to w’hom on the 15th of October, 740, Gregory III despatched a pressing letter. 
All was in vain. Already there were new portents of evil, already Lint- 
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prand was arming himself for a new campaign against Rome, when, before 
the storm broke, came the death of Gregory III on tlie 29th of November, 
741, five weeks after Charles Martel, five months after the emperor Leo III, 
the Isaurian, his implacable foe ; Zacharias, liis successor, consecrated on 
December 3rd, being left behind to qn^ch the lire w'lint of foresiglit had 
allowed to break out. 

Zacharias, a Greek, and, as his chronicler* tells us, an unusually mild and 
virtuous ruler, was wise enough to see that, with a man of Liutprand’s char- 
acter, the sensible aiul most advantageous course was to get upon good terms. 

The new })Oj>e, not long after his consecration, sent a legation to Pavia, 
whoso special mission was to negotiate the restitution of the four towns 
which two years previously had been wrung from the 
Roman <luchy. Inutprand put no great ditliculties 
in the way, and promised the desired e-onecssion. In 
exchange he demanded that the ])oj)e should place 
tlie Roman trooj)S at his disi>osal for the cami)aign he 
was ])lanning to subdue liic faithless Transamund. 
By this combination 'I'ransamund was bereft of all 
hope that he might be able to maintain his ]>osition. 
He saw himself that there was nothing mon* to he 
done, and, renoumring all thought of resistani-e 
marched to meet Jnutprand to wlioni he yielded 
himself captive. It is lu-obahle that he intended by 
this voluntary submission to ap])eal juiee more to the 
king's gentle disposition. But Lint prand dared make 
no second attempt to ri‘ly nj)on the faith of Ins 
vanquished enemy, and I'ransamund found himself 
consignecl t<» a cloister. Liutprand's nepliew took, 
])rol)al)ly some few years later, the jdace thus left va- 
cant. (iottschalk's e.xit from Benevento, which ac- 
cording to Paul us folloAVcd close upon Traiisamund’s, 
has boon already related. All this oceurred between 
February and September, 742. Thus the unity of 
the kingdom of I^iombardy Avas at length restored, 
and an end jmt to the arrogant insubordination of 
the crown vassals. 


rKAlU-: ArVJTH KOME 

No haste was evinced in J'avia to carry out the 
]>roniised restitution of the four loAvns, this tardi- 
A Fbiar, Eighth Century causing the pope great concern. In order t«) 

put an end to this uncertainty, and find out Avliether 
there really was any chance of the mat ter being amicably arranged, Zaclm- 
rias, “like a true shei)herd of the flock ejitrusled to him by God," set out 
from the Holy CUty at the head of his spiritual cortege and mart'hed “ full 
of confidence and brnAX' in heart'’ to the charmingly situated Interanma 
(Terni), at that time the headquarters of the Lombards, in order to try 
what his personal influence would do toAA^ards effecting the desired arrange- 
ment. .Liutprand showed him all honour. “Moved by the pious speech, 
and full of admiration for the firm courage and admonitions of tlie lioly 
man,” Liutprand conceded everything he asked, “thanks to the influence 
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of the Holy Spirit,’* and gave the four disputed towns, which ho liad taken 
on account of the Transamuiid quarrel, together with their inhabitants, as a 
present to the church of Holy Peter. 

It is noticeable that, as Gregorovius «« points out, tliis restitution did 
not at all effect the Byzantine emperor, but only the successor of Peter. 
And in order that the pope might enjoy complete ease of mind, he was 
further guaranteed a twenty years’ peace. To gratify him Liutprand even 
set free all the (treek and Roman prisoners of war ho had taken in Tuscany 
and in the territory north of the river Po, amongst whom were men of high 
rank, such as the consuls Sergius, Leo, Victor, and Agncllus. Thus a final 
reconciliation was effected, tlie conditions of which were all Rome could 
possibly desire. 

On the same day the Sunday, after the solemn celebration of tlie mass, 
the pope invited his royal friend to his table in order that he, the pope, 
might impart tln> a])ostolic blessing. Liutprand ate. on this occasion with 
such a liearty apixititc as to call forth tljc jovial remark from him that he 
had never before eat(;ii so w(fU at a midday meal. Tlie next day, Monday, 
they bade each other fai’ewcll. 

Liutprand mnv turned his attention in another direction. Tlie quarrels 
abput the throne, in which the successor to I^co III, Kmperor Ctuisiantine V 
((’oproiiymiis), was embroiled with Ids hrother-in-law Artavasdes, incited 
Inm to a renewed attack njxm the Last Hmnan ])ossession in Italy. The 
Ravenna disiriet bjlt the W(Mglit of his disjileasurc, and lie found all prepa- 
rations made for laying siegti a second time to the principal town, w'hen 
Patrieins, the exanh Lulyeliins, and the archhishoj) John of Ravenna with 
the people of that city, sought th<5 mediation of tin* poj)e, first by letter and 
then tlirough envoys. 

On Hk; :28th of June, 74)5, tlm pope reached the river Po. Here he was 
met by the high vassals of the Lombard crown and conducted to their capital. 

'Fhe pojie dishurdeiieil liis mind of his desire tliat the king would not 
further oppress the province of Ravenna by devastation and yet further that 
h(? would restore the towns taken from the Ravenna including the fortress 
of CesciKi. Tlie mrivote of such demands is certainly astoiiisliing, but still 
more amazing arc the unknown circumstances whieli induced Liutprand to 
concede so much. At first, it is true, he met them with a stout refusal. But 
what remained for him, if lie w'ould avoid the o])cn coiillict he dreaded with 
the church and its consequi’uces, except submission, unless he sacriticed the 
security and peace of liis realm, the result of years of activity in extending 
his foreign dominion ? In spite of his promise given to tlie pope, Liutprand 
appears to Inivc continued harassing the exarchate. 

In January, 744, after a reign of thirty-one years and seven months, 
Liutprand concluded his eventful life. He was buried in the church of St. 
Adrian, where liis father too had found liis last resting-place. In the year 
1173 his bones \vere removed to the church of St. I’eter’s monastery, so 
often referred to as “ Ecclesia di Ciel d’Oro," a monastery which owed its 
existence to him. 2/ 


estimatk of LIUTPKANJ) 

Hodgkin '' is inclined to take issue with the high appraisals that have been 
made of Liutprand's statesmanship. It is admitted, however, tliat Liutprand 
pursued with unwavering consistency and with no small siujcess the policy of 
consolidating the monarchy and subordinating the great dukes to the crown. 
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Bat some lack of statesmansliip was ehown in dealing with the popes, who 
could usually prevail upon him to abandon an enterprise in conquest by appeal- 
ing to his ** devotion to St. Peter/* Policy and a truly devout temperament, 
Hragkin thinks, worked together to prevent liutprand from doing anything 
that might cause a rupture with the Holy See. 

This estimate seems in many ways a just one, but it contains an unfortunate 
ambiguity in that it fails to attempt a decision as to what share devout 
temperament** played against “policy** in determining Liutprand’s relations 
with the see of Rome. On that question, seemingly, would hinge the decision 
as to the real force and stahility of J^iutprand’s character. But doubtless it was 
the part of wisdom to leave the question unanswered. Here, as so often 
elsewhere, it is impossible for posterity to adjudge properly a man’s motives. 
It may he added, however, that Hodgkin quotes with seeming approval the 
ehitracterisation of Liutprand by the “ loving yet faithful hand of Paulus 
Diaoonus,** n contemporary wliose history is the chief original source of our 
knowledge of this period.® 

•* He was a man of great wisdom, prudent in counsel and a lover of jjeace, 
mighty in war, clement towards offenders, chaste, modest, one wlio prayed 
through the night-watches, generous in his almsgiving, ignorant it is true of 
literature, but a man who might be compared to the philosophers, a fostferer 
of his people, an nugmenler of their laws.*' 

For the present Ave must leave the fortunes of the Lombards to trace the 
origins and the rise of the Frankish people wdio now loom large across the 
horizon of Italy and to whom the papacy appenls for lielp against the powers 
that threaten its enormous and greedy ambition.® 




CHAPTER III 

THE FRANKS TO THE TIME OF CHARLES MARTEL 

[oo B.C.-732 a.il] 

It is well known that the name of “Frank” is not to be found in the 
long list of German tribes preserved to us in tlie G-ermania of Tacitus.^ 
Little or nothing is heard of them before the reign of Gordian III. In 
240 A.D. Aurelian,^ then a tribune of the sixth legion stationed on the Rhine, 
encountered a body of marauding Franks near Mc>gontiacum, and drove them 
back into their marshes. The word “ Francia ” is also found at a still earlier 
date, in the old Roman chart called the Charta Peutingeria^ and occupies on 
the map the right bank of the Rhine from opj)OHite Ckiblenz to tlie sea. 
The origin of the Franks has been the subject of frequent debate, to which 
French patriotism has occasionally lent some asperity. At the time when 
they first appear in history, the Romans liad neitlier the taste nor the means 
for historical research, and we are therefore obliged to diepend in a gseat 
measure upon conjecture and combination. It has been disputed whether 
the word “ Frank '' was the r riginal designation of a tribe, which by a change 
of habitation emerged at the period above mentioned into the light of histor 3 % 
or that of a new league, formed for some common object of aggression or 
defence by nations liitherto familiar to us under otlier names. 

Wc can in this place do little more than refer to a controversy, the value 
and interest of which has been rendered obsolete by the progress of liistorical 
investigation. The darkness and void of history have as usual been filled 
with spectral theories, wliich vanish at the challenge of criticism and before 
the gradually increasing light of knowledge. 

We need hardly say that the origin of the Franks has been traced to fugi- 
tive colonists from Troy ; for what nation under lieaven has not sought to 
connect itself, in some way or other, with tlie glorified heroes of the immortal 

His soldiers sang a song \vhk>li Voplscusc quotes : 

“JlfflZe SarmataSi milU Francot, aemel «t mnel ocetdimua 
Mille millt millt milU miiU Persaa qncBrtmue." 

Tilts aong wbtcli became a street song in Rome, to perhaps the first appearance of the name in 
Roman history.] 
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song ? Nor is it surprising that French writers, desirous of transferring from 
the Germans to themselves the honours of the Frankish name, should have 
made of them a tribe of Gauls, whom some unknown cause had induced to 
settle in Germany, and who afterwards sought to recover their ancient coun- 
try from the Roman conquerors. At the present day, however, historians 
of every nation, including the French, are fairly agreed in considering the 
Franks as a powerful confederacy of German tribes, who in the time of Tacitus 
inhabited the northwestern parts of Germany bordering on the Rhine. And 
this theor}” is so well supported by many scattered notices, slight in them- 
selves but powerful when combined, that wo c?an only wonder that it should 
ever have been called in question. Nor Avas this aggregation of tribes under 
the new name of Franks a singular instance ; the same took place in the case 
of the Alamanni and Saxons. 

The actuating causes of these new unions are unknown, '.riioy nniA' be 
sought for cither in external circumstances, such as the pressure of powerful 
enemies from Avithout, or in an extension of their OAvn desires and idans, 
requiring the command of greater means, and inducing a Avider co-o])c ration 
of those Avboso similarity of language and character rrmdei’cd it most CJisy 
for them to unite. lUit perha|)s Ave need look no fnrth(ir for an ctlicient; 
cause lliaii the spirit of amalgamation Avhich naturally arises among tribes of 
kindred race and langiiagt?, Avhen tlnur groAving numbers, and an increased 
facility of moving from place to j)lac<», bring them into more frequent 
contact. The same i>henoincnon may he obserA^ed at certain periods in the 
history of almost every nation, and tlio spirit Avhieb giA'i‘s rise to it lias gener- 
ally been found strong enougb to overcome the force of particular interests 
and petty iiatiorialitii?s. 

The etymology of tlie name adopted by tin; ncAV confcdt'racy is also 
uncertain. The conjecture Avhicli has most probability in its favour is that 
adopted lung ago by Gibboii,<t and confirmed in recent times by the autliority 
of (iriinm,'' AA'bicli connects it Avitb the German Avord frank (free*). The 
d«?riA'ntion preforreil by Adelung/ from,/>Wf (in modcjrn (icrinan./>vc/i. bold), 
Avitli the inserted Jiasal, differs from that of (iriiiim only in apjicaraiice. No 
small conntenance is given to this derivation by the constant recurrence in 
after times of the cjiitliet tmecs, ferores, Avhich the Franks Avere so fond of 
applying to themselves, and Avhich they certainly did cvcrytliing to de- 
serve. Tacitus ft speaks of nearly all the tribes, Avhose various appellatiouh 
Avere afterwards merged in that of Frank, as li^'iiig in the neiglibourliood 
the Rhine. Of these the principal Avere the Sugambri (the chief people of 
the old IstiCA^onian tribe), avIio, as there is reason to believe, Averc identical 
Avitb the Salian Fraidcs. The confederation further comprised the Bructeri, 
the Chamavi, Ansibarii, Tubantes, Marsi, and (’liasuari, of whom the five 
last liad formerly belonged to the celebrated ('heriisean league, ANbieli, under 
the hero Arminius, destroA'ed three Roman legions in the Teiitoburg forest. 

The strongest evidem-.e of the identity of these tribes Avitli the Franks, is 
the fact that, long after their settlement in (hud, the distinctive names ol 
the original people Avere still occ’asionally used ms synonymons Avith that 
of the confederation. Tlie Sugambri [or Sicambri] arc known in Roman liis- 
tory for their active and enteiprising spirit, and the determined opposition 
which they offered to the greatest generals of Rome. It Avas on their account 
that Cresai’ bridged the Rhine in the neighbourhood of Bonn, and spent eight- 
een days, as lie informs us witli significant minuteness, on the German side of 
that river. Drusus made a similar attempt against them with little better 
success. Tiberius Avas the first who obtained any decided advantage over 
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tliem ; and even he, by his own confession, was obliged to have recourse to 
treachery. An immense number of them were then transported by tlic 
command of Augustus to the left bank of the Rhine, that,” as the paiiegyr- 
istfl^ expresses it, “ they might be compelled to lay aside not only their arms 
but their ferocity.” That they were not, however, even then so utterly 
destroyed or expatriated as the flatterers of the einperoi' would have us 
believe, is evident from the fact that they apjiear again under the same 
name, in less than tliree centuries afterwards, 
as the most pow(?rfiil tribe in the Frank isli 
confederacy. 

The league thus formed was subject to 
two strong motives, either of which might 
alone liave hoen siillijncnt to imi>el a brave 
anti active people into a career of migration 
and conquest. 'Hie first of these was ne- 
cessity, — the actual want of the necessaries 
of life for their increasing population, — and 
the second desire, excited to the utmost 
by the sjicctacle of the wealth and civilisa- 
tion of the (xallic provinces. 

As long as the Romans held linn posses- 
sion of (iiiul, the (xcnnuns could do litthj 
to gratify their longings; they could only 
obtain a settlement in that country by the 
consent of the emjieror and on cerfain" coji- 
ditions. Examples of such merely tolerate(l 
colonisation were the Triboeei, the Vangi- 
oiies, and the Ubii at dolonia Agrijipina 
( Cologne). Rut when the Roman Enqiire 
liegaii to feel the numbness of approaebing 
dissolution, and, as is usually the ease, first, 
in its extremities, the Franks were amongst, 
the most active and successful ttssailaiils of 
their enfeebled foe; and if tliey were at- 
tracted towards tlic West by the abumlaiice 
they beheld of all that could relieve? llieir 
necessities and gratify thci.'.lnst of spoil, 
they were silso impelled in the same direction 
by the Saxons, tlic rival league, a people 
as brave and ])crha])s more barbarous than 
themselves. A glance sit the imq) of Ger- 
many of that period will do much to explain 
to us llie migration of the Franks, and that 
long and bloody feud between them and the Ssixoiis, which begsin with the 
Ghatti and Cherusci, and needed all the ixiwer sind energy of a Charlemagne 
to bring to a successful close. The Saxons formed behind the Franks, and 
could only reach the provinces of Gaul by sea. It was natural therefore 
ihat they should look wdth the intensest hatred upon a people wdiq bai .?d 
their progress to a more genial climate and excluded them from their share 
in the spoils of the Roman world. 

Tlie Franks advanced upon Gaul from two different directions, and 
under the different names of Salians and llipuarians, the former of whom 
we have reason to connect more particularly with the Sugambrian tribe. The 
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origin of the words Salian and Rmnarian, which are first used resi)ectively 
by Ammianiis Maroellinus^ and /ordanes,^ is very obscure, and Iim served 
to exeroiso the ingenuity of ethnographers. There are, however, no .sufiR- 
elent grounds for a decided opinion. At the same time it is by no means 
improbable that the river Yssel, Isala, or Sal (for it has borne all those 
appellations^ may have given its name to that portion of the Franks who 
lived along its course. With still greater probability may the name Ripuarii 
or Riparii be derived from Ripa, a term used by the Romans to signify the 
Rhine. Tliese dwellers on the “})ank’' were those that remained in their 
ancient settlements wdiile their Salian kinsmen were .'idvaneing into the 
heart of Gaul. 


FIRST CONFLICTS WITH ROME 

It would extend llio inii-odiictorv j>oi lion of this chapter beyond its proper 
limits to refer, liowever briefly, to all the successive efforts of the Franks to 
gain a permanent footing upon Roman ground. Though often defeated, 
they perpetually renewed the contest ; and when Roman Instorians and 
l)anegyrists inform us that tlie wliole nation ivas several times “utterl}^ 
destroyed,” the nuin})ers and geographical position in wdiieh we find them 
a short time after every such annihilation prove to ns the vanity of such 
accounts. Aurelian, us we liave seen, defeated them at Mainz, in 242 a.d., 
and drove tliem into the swamps of Holland. They were routed again 
about twelve years afterwards b}' Gallienus ; but they quickly recovered 
from tliis blow, for in 27fl a.d. we find tlicm in j>ossession of sixty Gallic 
cities, of w'liich Frobus is said U> liave diq^rived them, and to have destroyed 
four Imndred thousand of tlieni and their allies on Roman ground. In 280 
A.D., they gave tlicir aid to the usurper l^roeuliis, wlio claimed to be of 
Frankish blood, but was nevortlieless betrayed by them ; and in 288 A.D., 
(’aransiuH the Menapian was .sent to clear the seas of tlicir roving barks. 
But tlie latter loinid it more agreeable to slnit his (‘yes to their piracies, in 
return for a share of ilie booLv, and they afterwards aided in protecting him 
from tlie cliastiscmcnt due to bis trcacliery, and in investing him w’ith the 
imperial purple in Britain. 

In tlie reign of Maxiiniaii, we find a I’ninkisli army, jirobably of Ripii- 
arians, at Troves, wlien^ they were defeated by that, omjieror; and both he 
and Diocletian adopted the title of “ Fraiicif us,” which many succeeding; 
emperors w^re proud to bear. The first apucarance of the Salian P'ranks 
with whom wc are chiefly coTuMirned is in the occupation of the Batavian 
Islands, iu the lower Rhine. They w(‘rc attacked in that territory in 202 
A.D., hv Constant ills Chloru.s, who, as is said, not only drove them out of 
Batavia, but marched, triumphant ami unopposed, through their own country 
as far as the Danube. The hitter part of this story has little foundation 
cither in history or probability. 

The most diitermincd and successful resistance to tlieir jirogress was made 
by Constantine the Grefit, in tlie first part of the lourtli century. We must, 
however, receive the extravagant accounts of the imperial annalists with 
considerable caution. It is evident, even from their own language, that the 

f reat empercjr effected more by stratagem than by force. He found the 
alians once more in Batavia, and, after defcjiting tlaun in a great battle, 
carried off a large number of captives to Augusta Trevirorum (Treves), th(J 
residence of the emperor, and a rival of Rome itself in the splendour of its 
public buildings. 
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It was in the circus of this city* and in the presence of Constantine, that 
the notorious *^Ludi Francici'* was celebrated; at which several thousand 
Franks, including their kings Regaisus and Ascarious, were compelled to 
tight with wild beasts, to the inexpressible delight of the Christian specta- 
tors. ‘'Those of the Frankish prisoners,*' says Euinenms,£r "whose perfidy 
unfitted them for military service, and their ferocity for serv'itude, were 
given to the wild beasts as a show, and wearied the raging monsters by their 
multitude.” "This magnificent spectacle,*’ Nazariusir praises, some twenty 
years after it had taken place, in the most enthusiastic terms, comparing 
Constantine to a youthful Hercules who had strangled two serpents in the 
citulle of his empire. Eumenius calls it a " daily and eternal victory,” and 
says that Constantine had erected terror as a bulwark against his barbarian 
enemies. This terror did not, however, prevent the Franks from taking up 
arms to revenge their butchered countrymen, nor the Alamuimi from joining 
in the insurrection. The skill and foituxle of Constantine generally pre- 
vailed ; he destroyed great numbers of tlie Franks and the inJiumercB yentei 
wlio fought on their side, and really appears for a time to have checked their 
]»rogre8s. 

It is impossible to read the brief yet confused account of these incessant 
encounters between the Romans and barbarians, without coming to the con- 
clusion that only half the truth is told ; that while every advantage gained 
by the former is greatly exaggerated, the successes of the latter are passed 
over in silence. The most glorious victory of a Homan general procures 
him only a few months’ repose, and the destruction of " hundreds of thou- 
sands” of Franks and Alamanni seems but to increase their numbers. We 
may fairly say of the Franks, what Julian i and Euiropiiis* have said respect- 
ing the Goths, that they were not so utterly annihilated as the Fanegyristsy 
pretend, and that many of the victories gained over them cost " more money 
than blood.” 

The death of Constantine was the signal for a fresh advance on the part 
of the Franks. Libanius, * the Greek rhetorician, wlien extolling the deeds 
of Constans, the youngest son of Constantine the Great, says that the 
emperor stemmed the impetuous torrent of barbarians ‘‘by a love of war 
even greater than their own.” lie also says tliat they received overseers ; but 
this was no doubt on Roman ground, which would account for their sub- 
mission, as we know that the Franki w’crc more solicitous about real than 
nominal possession. During ^rthe frequent struggles for the purple which 
took place at this period, thr aid of the Franks was sought for by the differ- 
ent pretenders, and rewarded, in case of success, by large grants of land 
within the limits of the empire. The barbarians consented, in fact, to 
receive as a gift what had really been w'on by their own valour, and could 
nut have been withheld. Even previous to the reign of Constantine, some 
Frankish generals liad risen to high posts in the service of Homan emperors. 
Magnentius, himself a German, endeavoured to support his usurpation by 
Frankish and Saxon missionaries ; and Silvanus, w^ho was driven into rebel- 
lion by the ingratitude of Coiistantius, wdioin he liad faithfully served, was 
a Frank. 

The state of confusion into w^hich the empire w-as thrown by the try- 
bulence and insolence of the Roman armies, and the selfish ambition of their 
leaders, was highly favourable to the progress of the Franks in Gaul. Their 
next great and general movement took place in 855 a.d., when, along the 
whole Roman frontier from Strasburg to the sea, they began to cross the 
Rhine, and to throw themselves in vast numbers upon the Gallic provinces, 
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with the full determination of forming permanent Rettlements. But again 
the relenting fates of Rome raiHcd up a hero in the person of the emperor 
Julian, worthy to have lived in the most glorious period of her history. 
After one or two unsuccessful efforts, Julian succeeded in retaking Colonia 
Agrippina (Cologne) and other places which the Germans, true to their tra- 
ditionary hatred of walled towns, had laid bare of all defences. 


THANKS IN THE ROMAN ARMY 

In the last general advance of the Franks in 3or> a.d., the Salians had 
not only omie more recovered Batavia, but had spread into Toxandria, in 
which they firmly fixed themselves. It is important to mark the date of 
this event, because it was at this time that the Salians made their first per- 
manent settlement on the left bank of the Rhine, and by the acquisition of 
Toxandria laid the foundation of the kingdom of Clovis. Julian indeed 
attacked them there in 358 A.D., but he had probably good reasons for not 
reducing them to despair, as we find that they were j>ermitted to i*etain their 
newly acquired lauds, on conditioji of acknowledging themselves subjects of 
the empire. He was better pleased to have tliein as soldiers than as enemies, 
and they, having felt the weight of his arm, were by no means averse to serve 
in his ranks, and to enrich themselves by the plunder of the East. Once in 
undisputed possession of Toxandria, they gradually spread themselves fur- 
ther and further, until, at the beginning of the fifth century, wo find them 
occupying the left bank of the Rhine. The Ripuarians, meanwhile, w’ere 
extending themselves from Andernach downwards along the middle Rhine, 
and gained possession of Cologne about the time of the comjuest of Turna- 
euni by their Salian brethren. 

We shall V)e tli(j less surprised that some of the fairest portiems of tlie 
Roman Empire should thus fall an almost unresisting prey to barbarian in- 
vaders, when w'e rememla r tliat tlu? defence of the em])ire itself was some- 
times committed to the hands of Frankish soldiei-s. Those of the Franks 
who were alreaily s<‘ttl(;d in (hiul were often engaged in endeavouring to 
drive back the ever increasing multitude of fj-csli barbarians, who hurried 
across the. Rhine to share in the bettered b»!’tuues of their kinsmen, or even 
to plunder them of tlieir newly acquired riches. 'J'hus ]\Iallobaiides, who is 
called king of the Fi'aiiks, aiicl held the ollica.of domcHticonim oomeg iuide» 
Gratian, eoinmaiided in the imperial army whiih defeated the Alamaiini at 
Argentaria. And again, in tli(3 short reign of Maximus, who assumed tin? 
purple in (iaul, Spain, and Britain, near the end of the fourth century, we 
are told that tlnei^ h'rankisli kings, Geiiobaudes, Marcoiiieres, and Sunno, 
crossed the lower Rhine, and plundered the eountry along the river as far 
as Cologne ; although the u hole of northern (xaul was already in possession 
of their countrymen. 

The generals Noiiiiiiis and Cjuintinns, whom Maximus had left behind 
him at Augusta Trevirorum, the seat of the imj)erial government in Gaul, 
hastened to Colonia Agrippina, from which the marauding Franks had al- 
ready retired with their booty. Quintinus crossed the Rhine in pursuit at 
Neus, and, unmindful of the fate of Varus in the Teutoburg forest, followed the 
retreating enemy into the morasses. The Franks, once more upon friendly 
and familiar ground, turned upon their pursuers, and are said to have de- 
stroyed nearly the whole Roman army witli poisoned arrows. The war con- 
tinued,' and was only brought to a successful conclusion for the Romans by 
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the courage and conduct of Arbogastes, a Frank in the service of Tlieo- 
dosius. Unable ta make peace with his barbarous countrymen, and some- 
times defeated by tnetp* this general crossed the Rhine when the woods were 
leafless, ravaged the country of the Chamavi, Bructeri, and Chatti, and hav- 
ing slain two of their chiefs named Priam and Genobaudes, compelled Mar- 
conieres and Sunno to give hostages. The submission of the Franks must 
have been of short continuance, for \ve read that in 398 a.d. these same 
kings, Marcomeres and Sunno, were again found ravaging the left bank of 
the Rhine by Stilicho. This famous warrior defeated them in a great battle, 
and sent the former, or perhaps both of them, in chains to Italy, where Mar- 
comcres died in prison. 

The lirst fe^v years of the lifth century are occupied in the struggle 
between Alai*ie the Goth and Stilicho, which ended in the sacking of Rome 
)»y the former in the year 410 A.i>., the same in which he died. 

Wliile the Goths w^ere inflicting deadly w’^ounds on the very heart of tlie 
emi)ii‘e, the distant Drovinces of Germany and Gaul presented a scene of 
indescribable confusion. Innumerable hosts of Astingians, Vandals, Alani, 
ISuevi, and Hiirgundiones threw themselves like robl>crs upon the prostrate 
})ody of imperial Rome, and scrambled for tlie gems wliich fell from her 
cost!} diadem. In such a storm tlie Franks coidd no longer sustain the part 
of champions of the emi)ire, hut doubtless bad enough to do to defend them- 
selves and hold their own. We can only guess at the fortune whicli befell 
the nations in that dark period, fnun tiie state in which w(» And them when 
the glimmering light of history once more dawns upon the chaos. 


KAULY K1N(;.S ANI» TIIK SALIC LAWS 

Of the internal state of the Frankish leagiu*, in these tinii‘s, wo learn 
from ancient authorities absolutely nothing on which we can safely depend, 
'i'he blank is tilled up by popular fable. It is in this period, about 417 A.D., 
that the reign of Pharaniund is jdaced, of wliom we may more than doubt 
whether lie ever existed at all. 'i'c) this hero were afterwards ascribed not 
only the jHTinanent conquests made at this iiineture by Uie various tribes of 
Franks, but the establishment of the inonarehy and the eolleetioii and pub- 
lication of the well-known Salic laws. The sole foiindation fur this harmoni- 
ous fabric is a jiassage interpolated into an ancient chronicle ( lh()Si)er»») of 
the lifth centuiT ; and, wjt‘li this single excejition, Phannnnmrs name is 
never mentione<i before tlie seventh century. The. whole story is perfected 
and rounded oft' by the author of the Q-esta Francornm„'>^ according to whom 
Pliarauioiid was the son of Marcomeres, the prince who ended his days in 
the Italian inisoii. The fact that nothing is known of him by Gregory of 
Tours® or FredegariUsJ’ is sullicient to jirevent our regarding him as an liis- 
torical jiersonagc. To this may be added that lu- is not inciitioiied in the 
])i*ologiui of the Salic law, with which his name lias liceii so intimately asso- 
ciated by later writers. 

Though w'ell authenticated names of persons and i»laces fail us at this 
time, it is not difticult to conjecture 'what must have been the main facts 'f 
the case. Great changes took place among the Franks in the first half 6l 
the fifth century, which did much to prepare them for their subsequent 
career. The greater portion of them had been mere marauders, like their 
(lerman brethren of other nations: they now began to assume the character 
of settlers; and as the idea of founding uii extensive empire was still far 
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from their thoughts^ tliey occupied iu preference the lauds which lay nearest 
to their ancient homes. There are many incidental reasons which make this 
change in their mode of life a natural and inevitable one. The eonntiy 
whose surface had once afforded a rich and easily ooUeoted boo|^9 and weu 
repaid the hasty foray of weeks, and even days, had been stripped of its 
movable wealth by repeated incursions of barbarians still fiercer than them- 
selves. All that was above the sur- 
face the Alan and the Vandal had 
swept away, the treasures which re- 
mained liad to be sought for with the 
plough. The Franks were compelled 
to turn their attention to that agri- 
culture which their indolent and 
warlike fathers liad hated ; which re- 
quired fixed settlements, and all the 
laws of property and person indissol- 
ubly connected therewith. Again, 
though there is no sufficient reason 
to connect the Salic law’s witli the 
mythical name of Pharamond, or to 
suppose that they were altogether the 
work of this age (since wo know from 
Tacitus^ that the Germans had simi- 
lar law’s in their ancient forests), it is 
very probable that this celebrated 
code now received the form in w^hicli 
it has come down to us. 

This view of the case is strongly 
supported by internal evidence in the 
law's themselves, which, according to 
the Prologue^ w'ere written while tlie 
Franks w'ere still lieathens, and are 
peculiarly suited to the simple wants 
of a barbarous peojfie. Even the fic- 
tion of the foundation of the Frank- 
ish monarchy by Pliaramond may 
indicate some real and im|>ortant change in the structure of the state. 

That tliere was at that time but a single king ‘‘ in Francia *’ is of course 
untrue; but neverthehiss it scorns higlily probable, when taken in connection 
with the subsequent liistory, that the princes who reigned over the different., 
Frankish tribes cstablisla'd in Guul belonged, at this period, to. one family. 
And this is the truth which appcMirs to lie at the foundation of the story of 
this mythical personage. 

The next important, and w’ell-estahlishcd historical fact wdiich we meet 
with in this dreary w’aste of doubt and conjecture, is the conquest of Caiu- 
eraoum (Cambray) by (Uodion, in 429 a.d. This acquisition forms the third 
stage in the progress of the Salian Franks tow’ards the complete possession 
of Gaul. 

The foremost among the kindred chiefs of the different Frankish tribes 
at this period was Glodion, whom some modern historians, and among them 
GKbbon,4 liave represented, on the slenderest foundation, as the father of 
Meroyseus, and first of the race of long-haired kings. Gregory of Tours o 
gives no countenance to tlie statement thus boldly made ; he does not know 
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that Merovceus was the son of Clodion, nor has he anything to say about 
Mercmeus himself. That the power of Clodion was oonsiderable is evinced 
by the magnitude of his undertakings. The growing numbers of the Franks 
in Gaul, continually increased by fresh swarms of settlers from their ancient 
seats, made an extension of their territory not merely desirable, but even 
necessary to their existence. Clodion therefore boldly undertook the con- 
quest of the Belgica Secunda, a part of which was still in possession of the 
Romans. Having sent forward spies to Cameracum, and learned from them 
that it was insumcieiitly defended, he advanced upon that city, and suc- 
ceeded in taking it. After spending a few days within the walls of Ids new 
acquisition, he marched as far as the river Samara (Somme). His progress 
was checked by AStius and Majorian, who surprised him in the neighbourhood 
of Arras, at a place called Helena (Lens), while celebrating a marriage, and 
forced him to retire. Yet at the end of the war, the Franks remained in 
full possession of the country which Clodion had overrun ; and the Samara 
became the boundary of the Salian land upon the southwest, as it continued 
to be until the time of Clovis. 

Clodion died in 447 a.d., and was thus saved from tlie equally pernicious 
alliance or enmity of the ruthless conqueror Attila. This Scourge of God,** 
as lie delighted to be called, appeared in Gaul about the year 450 a.d. at 
the head of an innumerable host of mounted Iluna ; a race so singular in 
their aspect and habits as to seem scarcely human, and compared with 
whom the wildest Franks and Goths must liave appeared rational and civil- 
ised beings. 

The time of Attila’s descent upon the Rhine was woU chosen for the pros- 
ecution of his scheme of universal dominion. Retweeii the fragment of the 
Roman Empire, governed by Aetius, and the Franks under the successors of 
Clodion, there was either open war or a hollow truce. The succession to 
the chief power in the Salian tribe was the subject of a violent dispute 
between two Frankish princes, the elder of wlmm is supposed by some to 
have been called Merovaeus. 

Wo have seen that there is some reason to doubt tlie existence of a 
prince of this name ; and there is no evidence that either of the rival candi- 
dates was a son of Clodion. Whatever their parentage or name may have 
been, the one took part with Attila, and the other with the Roman Aetius, 
on condition, no doubt, of having their respective claims allowed and sup- 
ported by their allies. Ir the bloody and decisive battle of the Cata- 
launian Fields round ChaLons, Franks, under the name of Leti and Ripuarii, 
served under the so-called Merovmus in the army of Aetius, together with 
'riieodoric and his Visigoths. Among the forces of Attila another body of 
Franks was arrayed, either by compulsion, or instigated to this unnatural 
"course by the fierce hatred of party spirit. From the result of the battle of 
("hidons, we must suppose that the ally of Aetius succeeded to the throne of 
Clodion (451). 

The effects of the invasion of Gaul by Attila were neither great nor last- 
ing, and his retreat left the German and Roman parti{>s in much the same 
condition as he found them. The Roman Empire indeed was at an end in 
that province, yet the valour and wisdom of iEgidius enabled liiin to main- 
tain, as an independent chief, the authority which he liad faithfully exer- 
cised as master-general of Gaul, under the noble and virtuous Majorian. 
The extent of his territory is not clearly defined, but it must have been, in 
part at least, identical with that of which his son and successor, Syagrius, 
was deprived by Clovis. Common opinion limits this to the country 
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between the Oise, the Marne, and the Seine, to which some writers liave 
added Auxecro and Troyes. The respect in which iSgidius was held by the 
Franks, as well as his own countrymen, enabled him to set at defiance the 
threats and machinations of the barbarian Ricimer, who virtually mled at 
Itome, though in another's name. The strongest proof of the high opinion 
tliey entertained of the merits of ^^gidius, is said to have been given by the 
Salians in the reign of their next king. The prince, to whom the name 
Merovanis has been arbitrarily assigned, was succeeded by his son Childeric, 
in 458 A.D. The coiuluct of this licentious youth was such as to disgust 
and alienate liis subjects, wlio liad not yet ceased to value female honour, 
nor adopted the loose manners of the Romans and their Gallic imitators. 

The autliority of the Salian kings over their fierce warriors was lield by 
a i>recarious tenure. The loyalty which distinguished the Franks in later 
times had not yet arisen in their minds, and they did not scruple to send the 
corrupter of their wives and daughters into ignominious exile. Childeric 
took refuge with llissinus (or Bassinus), king of the Tliuringians, a people 
dwelling on the river Unstrut. It was then that the Franks, according to 
the somewhat improbable account of Gregory, o unanimously chose -digidius 
for their king, and actually submitted to his rule for the space of eiglit years. 
At the end of that period, returning affection for their native prince, the 
mere love of change, or tlie machinations of a j)arty, induced the Franks to 
recall Childeric from exile, or, at all events, to allow him to return. 

Whatever may have been the cause of his restoration, it does not appear 
to have been the consequence of an improvement in his morals. The period 
of his exile had been characteristically employed in the seduction of Basina, 
the wife of his hospitable i^rotcctor at flie Tlmringian court. This royal lady, 
whose chara('ter may perhaps do something to diminish the guilt of CJhil- 
deric in our eyes, was unwilling to be left behind on the restoration of 
lier lover to his native country. Scarcely had he re-established liis authority 
when he w’as unexi)ectedly folloAved by Basina, whom he immediately married. 
The offspring of this (questionable alliance w^as Clovis, who was born in tlie 
year 466 a.d. The remainder of Childeric’s reign w^as chiefly spent in a 
struggle w’ith the Visigoths, in which Franks and Romans, under their re- 
spective leaders Childeric and Ailgidius, w’ere amicably united against the 
common foe. 

Wo hasten to the reign of Clovis,' who, during a rule of about thirty 
years, not only united tlie various tribes of j?*' ranks under one qiowevful 
dynasty, and founded a kingdom in Gaul on a Vroad and enduring basis, 
])ut made his throne the centre of union to by far the greater i^ortion of the 
whole (Sermun race. 


THE KEIGN OF CLOVIS 

When Clovis succccMled bis fatlier asking of the Salians, at the early age 
of fifteen, the extent of his territory and the number of his subjects were, as 
we know, extremely small ; at his death, he left to his successors a kingdom 
more extensive than that of modern F^ince. 

The influence of the grateful partiality discernible in the works of Cath- 
olic historians and chroniclers towards “ the eldest son of the church,” who 
secured for tliem the victory over heathens on the one side, and heretics on the 
other, prevents us from looking to them for an unbiassed estimate of his 

J:le ia alao called lllodowig and Chlodwig, and succeeded liia fatlier in 481.] 
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cliaraoter. Many of his crimes appeared to be committed in the cause of 
Catholicity itself, and these they could hardly see in tlicii- proper light. 
Pagans end Arians would have painted him in different colours ; and bad 
any of their works come down to us, we might have sought the truth be- 
tween the positive of i)artiality and the negative of hatred. But fortunately, 
while the chroniclers praise liis actions in the highest terms, they tell us 
what those actions were, and thus compel us to form a very different judg- 
ment from their own. It woulcL not be easy to extract from the pages of 
his greatest admirers the sliglitost evidence of his possessing any qualities 
but tliose which are necessary to a conqueror. In the 1 lands of providence 
he was an instrument of the greatest good to the country he subdued, inas- 
much as he freed it from the curse of division into petty slates, and fur- 
thered the spread of Christianity in the very heart of Europe. But of any 
word or aciloii tliat could make us admire or love the minis there is not a 
single trace in history. His undeniable courage is debased by a degtee of 
cruelty unusual even in his times ; and his consummate skill and prudence, 
which did more to raise him to his high position than even his military 
qualities, are rendered odious hy the forms they take of unscrupulous false- 
hooil, moauiiess, cunning, ami hypocrisy. 

It will add to the perspicuity of our brief narrative of the conquests of 
(Uovis, if we jiauso for a moment to consider the extent and situation of the 
different portions into wliie.h (-raul was dividc’d at his accession. 

Tlierc wore in all six iiidep(‘n<h*iit states : (1) that of the Salians ; 
(2) that of tlie liipuariaiis ; (8) that of the Visigoths ; (4) that of the Bur- 
gundioiies ; (5) tlie kingdom of Syagrius ; and ((>) Armorica (by wdiich the 
whole sea coast hetween Seine and Loire was then signiiied). Of the first two 
we have already spoken. The Visigoths held the whoh; of southern Gaul. 
It is important to bear these geograjihical divisions in mind, hecanse they 
coincide witli the successive Frankisli conquests made under Clovis aiul 
his sons. 

It would be uiij)hilosoi)hical to ascribe to Clovis a preciniccivcd plan of 
making himself master of ilicse several indejicndent slates, and of not only 
overthrowing the sole remaining pillar of the Uoman Empire in Gaul, but, 
what was far more dithcult, of subduing other German tribes, as fierce ami 
independent, and in some ca.ses more numerous than Jiis own. In what he 
did, ho was merely gratifying a passion for the excitements of war and acqui- 
sition, and that desire of expanding itself to its utmost limits, which is natu- 
ral to every active, powe ml, and imperious mind. He must indeed have 
been more than Immaii to foresee, through all the obstacles that lay in liis 
])ath, the career he was destined by providence to run. He was not even 
master of the whole Salian tribe ; and besides the Salians, there were other 
Franks on the Rhine, the Scaldis (Schelde), the Mosa, and the Mosella, in 
no way inferior to his own subjects, and governed by kings of the same 
fiHuily as himself. 

Nor was Syagrius, to whom the anomalous i>owcr of liis father A‘'gidius 
had descended, a despicable foe. His merits, indeed, were rather those of an 
able lawyer and a righteous judge than of a warrior ; but he had acquired by 
his civil virtues a reputation which made him an object of envy to Clovis, ’i/ho 
dreaded perhaps the {permanent establishment of a Roman dynasty in Gaul. 
There were reasons for attacking Syagrius first, which can hardly have es- 
caped the cunning of Clovis, and which doubtless guided him in the choice 
of his earliest victim. The very integrity of the noble Roman’s character 
was one of these reasons. Had Clovis commenced the work of destruction 
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by attackinpf his kinsmen Sigebert of Cologne and Ragnachar of Cambniy 
(Oameracurn) he would not only have received no aid from Syagrius in his 
unrighteous aggression, but might have found him ready to oppose it. But 
against ^’agrius it was easy for Clovis to excite the national spirit of his 
brother flanks, both in and out of his own territory. In such an expedi- 
tion, even had the kings declinetl 



to take an active part, he might 
reckon on crowds of volunteers 
from every Frankish gan. 

As soon therefore as lie had 
emerged from the forced inac- 
tivity of extreme youth (a period 
in wliich, fortunately for him, lie 
Wiis left undisturbed by his less 
grasiiing and unscrupulous neigli- 
bours), lie determined to bring 
the question of pre-eminence be- 
tween the Franks and Romans 
to as early an issue as possible. 
Without waiting for a plausible 
ground of quarrel, he clmllengeil 
Syagrius, more derma niao^ to the 
field, that llu‘ir respective fates 
might be iletermincd by the god 
of batth's. Ragnachar of Cam- 
bray was solicited to accompany 
Jiis treacherous relative on this 
expedition, and agreed to do 
so. (^harario, anolhm* Frankish 
])rince, wliosc alliance liad been 
looked for, jircfcrred waiting un- 
til fortune laid decided, with the 
prudent intention of siding with 
the winner, and coming fresh 


CLi.>V1m 1 


into the field in time to spoil the 


[I’ln-jpii 'll! :iii -lid Fiencu print] Vanquished. 

Swgrius was at Soissons (^\ n- 
gnsta Snessionuni), wliieh ho luul inheriled frouKchis father, Avheii Clovis, 


with charaeteristic decision and rujadity, passed through the wood of Ar- 
dennes, and ft‘ll u[»on him willi resistless force. The Rmnan was com- 
pletely defeated, and the victor, ha ving taken possession of Soissons, Uheims, 
Dnrocortonim, an<l olhei* Roman towns in the Relgica Secunda, extended his 
frontier to the river l^oiie, the boundary of the Visigoths, 'fids battle look 
place in 480 a.d. 

We know little or nothing of the materials of which the Roman army was 
composed. If it consisted entirely of Gauls, accustomed to depend on Roman 
aid, and destitute of the spirit of freemen, the ease with which Syagrius was 
defeated will cause us less surprise. Having lost all in a single battle, the 
unfortunate Roman fled for refuge to Toulouse (Tolosa), the court of Alarii^ 
king of the Visigoths, who basely yielded him to tlie threats of the youthful 
conqueror. But one fate awaited those who stood in the Tvay of Clovis: 
►Jjy^grius was immediately put to death, less in anger than from the calcu- 
lating policiy w'hich guided all the movements of the Salian’s unfeeling heart. 
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During the next ten ^ears after the death of Syagrius, there is less to 
relate of Clovis than might be expected from the commencement of his 
career. We cannot suppose that such a spirit was really at rest : he was 

E rohably nursing his strength and watching his opportunities; for, with all 
is impetuosity, he was not a man to engage in an undertaking w'ithout good 
assurance of success. In the year 496 a.d. the Salians began that career of 
conquest, which they followed up wdth scarcely any intermission until the 
death of their w'arrior king. 

The Alamanni, extending themselves from their original seals on the 
right bank of the Khiiie, between the Main ami the Danube, ha«l pushed 
forward into Germanica Priina, where they (jame into collision with the 
Frankish subjects of King Sigebert of Cologne. Clovis flew to tin* assistance 
of his kinsman, and defeated the Alamanni in a great batth^ in the neigli- 
bourhood of Ziilpich. lie then established a coiisidciablc number of his 
Franks in the territory of the Alamanni. the traces of w liosr residences are 
found in the names of Franconia and Franhforl. 


ChOVlS TI KNS riiniSTIAN (^5«: 

Tlio same year is rendered I’cmarkahle in t‘ciicsiastical history by tin* 
eoiiversion of Clovis to (■hristianity. In 49;> l»e liad married (Motilda,^ 
(.'hili)erio the king of Burgundy's daugliter, who, being herself a (iiristian, 
was naturally anxious to turn away lier warlike sjHiuse from the rude faith 
of his forefathers. The real result of her endeavours it is impossible to esti- 
mate, but, at all events, she has not received from Ijistorv the eredit of success, 
i'ho mere suggestions of an afl’ectionate wife would be considered as too 
simple and prosaic a means of accounting for a change involving such mighty 
consequences. The conversion of (’lovis was so vitally iiiiporlant. to the 
interests of the ( 'atholic church, that the ehrouiclcrs of that wonder-loving 
age, ])rofuso in the employment of extraordinary means for the smallest ends, 
could never be brought to believe that this great event was the result of 
anything but a miracle of tlie most jniblic and striking. (rharaclm’. 

The way in w’liich the ('onviotioiis of Clovis were changed is unknown to us, 
hut there w'ere natural agencies at work, and his conversion is iml, under tin; 
circumstances, a thing to excite surprise. According to tlic common belief, 
hoAvever, in the Komaii chiKih, it w-as in the halile of Ziilpidi® that the heart 
(d Clovis, callous to the pi>»iis solicitude of his wife, and the jjowerful and al- 
luring influence of tlie ('atliolic ritual, was touched hy a special iutcr]> 08 ition 
of ]>rovidcm?e in his behalf. When tlie fortune of the battle si*emed turning 
against him, he thought of the (iod whom his Avife adored, of wdiosc power 
and majesty he liad heard so much, and vow ed that if lie escaped the present 
danger, and came oft' victorious, he W'ouhl siilTer liimsclf to be bajitiscd, and 
become the champion of the CUirislian faitli. Like another Constantine, he 
saw written on the face of heaven that his [irayei* Avas heai'd ; he conquered, 
and fulfilled liis promise at Christmas in the same year, Avheii he Avas baptised 
by Uemigius at Rlieiins, wdth three thousand of his followers. 

Tlie sincerity of Clovis' coiiA'crsion lias been called in question for many 
reasons — such as the unsuitability of his subsequent life to Christian jirin- 
eijiles; Imt chiefly on the ground of the niany iioliticiil Jidvsintngi's to lie 

Also spelled Hlothehild and Clothlldls.l 

Clovis defeated the Alamanni in 41)0, hut not, as is wrongly stated, at rolbiacum or 
Ziilpich.] 
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derived from a public profesdon of the Catholic faith. We are too ready 
with euoh explanattOBS of the actions of distinguished characters, too 
apt to forget that politicians are also men, and to overlook the very 
pow^efnl influenees which lie nearer to their hearts than political 
calcnlaition. A spirit was abroad in the world, drawing away from 
the g^ves of a dead faith to the life and light of the Gospel — a spirit 
whiim not even the coldest and sternest heart could altogether resist. 
There was something, too, peculiarly imposing in the attitude of the Christian 
church at that period. All else in the Roman world seemed dying of mere 
weakness and old age ; the Christian church was still in the vigour of youth, 
and its professors were iiiiimated by indomitable perseverance and boundless 
zeal. All else fell down in terror before the barbarian conqueror; the 
fabric of the church seemed indestructible, and its ministers stood erect in 
liis presence, as if depending for strength and aid upon a ]>ower, which was 
the more terrible because indetinile in its nature and uncertain in its mode 
of operation. 

And Clovis was as likely to be worked upon by such means as the mean- 
est of his followers. We must not sn])pose that the discrepancy between liis 
Christian profession and liis public and private actions, which we discern so 
clearly, wfis equally evident to himscir. How should it be so? His own 
conscience was not specially enlightened beyond the measure of his age. 
The bravest warriors of his nation hailed him as a patriot and hero, and the 
ministers of God assured him that his victories were won in the service of 
truth and heaven. It is always dangerous to judge of the sincerity of men’s 
religious — perhaps we should say theological — convictions by tlie tenor of 
their moral conduct, and tliis even in our own age and nation ; but far more 
so in respect to men of other times and countri(»H, at a different stage of civili- 
sation and religious development, at which the scale of morality was n<)t only 
lower, but differently graduated from our own. 

The conscience of a Clovis remained undisturbed in the midst of deeds 
whose enormity makes us shudder ; uml, on the other hand, how trivial in 
our eyes are some of those oft’ences which loaded him "with the lieaviest sense 
of guilt ! The eternal laws of the God of justice and mercy might he broken 
wifli impunity ; and means which we should call the basest treachery and 
the most odious cruelty were emjdoycd to compass the destruction of an lie- 
retical or pagan enemy; but woe, to him who offended St. Martin, or lai.l a 
finger on the proj)erly of the meanest of his si^ants ! When f’lovis ‘\.is 
seeking to gratify his lust of j)ower, lie ])elieved, n’j doubt, that he was at the 
same time tighting und<*r the banner of Clirist, and destroying the enemies 
of God. And no Avonder. for many a juiest and bislioji tliought the same, 
and told him what tliey thought. 

^ We are, howevei-, far from allinning that the ])olitical advantages to be 
gained from an open avowal of the Catholic faith at this juncture escaped 
die notice of so astute a mind as that of Clovis. No one was more sensibh? 
of tliosc advantages than he. The immediate consequences were indeed 
apparently disastrous. He Avas himself fearful of the effect which his change 
of religion might have upon his Franks, and avo are told that many of them 
left him and joined his kinsman Ragnario. Rut the ill effects, though im- 
mediate, were slight and transient, while the good results went on accumu- 
lating from year to year. In the first place, his baptism into the Catholic 
church conciliated for him the zealous affection of Ids Gallo-Roman subjects, 
Avhose number and Avealth, and above all whose superior knoAvledge and in- 
telligence i-endered their aid of the utmost value. With respect to Ms own 
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Fnuiklik il]ia4;, X8xaoin»l bM tli^ were irom the 

lutiiMtely 'C0i]inectedit,]||i«y either 
TMiriA wavering between old iwooiations 

ll^vfl|np«^^ needed only tiie exaimple of the king to deoide 

ftiiir dnoioe, and ihddbe them to enlirt under the banner of the croas. 

Ibe German neighbours of Clovis had either preserved their ancient 
faith or adopted the Arian heresy. His converoion therefore was advan* 
tageous or disadvantageous to him, as regarded them, according to the objects 
he had in view. Had he really desired to live with his compatriot kings on 
terms of equality and friendship, his reception into a hostile churdji wotild 
certainly not have furthered his views. But nothing was more foreigii to 
his thoi^hts than friendship and alliance with any of the iieighl)ouring tribes. 
His desire was to reduce them all to 
a state of subjection to himself. He 
had the genuine spirit of the con> 
queror, which cannot brook the sight 
of independence ; and his keen intel- 
lect and unflinching boldness en- 
abled him to see his advantages and 
to turn them to the best account. 

Even in those countries in which 
heathenism or Arian Christianity 
prevailed, there was generally a zeal- 
ous and united community of Cath-> 
olio Christiana (including all the 
Romance inhabitants), who, being 
outnumbered and sonietiines perse- 
cuted, were inclined to look for aid 
abroad. Clovis became by his con- 
version the object of hope and at- 
tachment to such a party in almost 
every counti-y on the continent of 
Europe. lie bad the powerful sup- 
port of the whole body of the Cath- 
olitj clergy, in wlionc hearts the 
interests of their church far out- 
weighed all other considerations. 

In other times and lan^,/’(in our Weapoxb or the Fkanks 

own for instance) the spirit of loy- [The8Cwproumlfor throwlnpan<lfor 8«li.lnga 
alty and the love of country have 

often sufficed to counteract the influence of theological opinions, and have 
made men patriots in the hour of trial, when their spiritual allegiance to an 
alien head tempted them to be traitors. But what patriotism could Gallo- 
Romans feel, who for ages had been the slaves of slaves, or what loyalty 
to barbarian oppressors, whom they despised as well as feared ? 

The happy effects of Clovis’ conversion were not long in showing them- 
selves. In the very next year after that event (497 a.d.) tlic Annoiicans, 
inhabiting the country between the Seine and Loire, who had stoutly dc ^ 
fended themselves against the heathen Franks, submitted with the utmost 
readiness to the royal convert, whom bishops delighted to honour ; and 
in almost every succeeding struggle the advantages he derived from the 
strenuous support of the Catholic party became more and more clearly 
evident. 
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In 600 A.D. Clovis reduced the Bur^ndiones to a state of semi-dependence* 
after a fierce and bloody battle with Gundobald, their king, at Dijon on the 
Ouche. In this conflict, as in almost every other* Clovis attained liis ends 
in a great measure by turning to account the dissensions of his enemies. 
Gundobald had called upon his brother Godegisil, who ruled over one divi- 
sion of their tribe, to aid him in repelling the attack of the Franks. The 
call was answered, in appearance at least ; but in the decisive struggle Gode- 
gisil, aocotding to a secret understanding, deserted with all his forces to the 
enemy. Gundobald was of course defeated, and submitted to conditions 
which, however galling to his pride and patriotism, could not have been very 
severe, since we find him immediately afterwards punishing the treachery of 
his brother, whom he besieged in the city of Vienne (the Homan Vienna), 
and put to death in an Ariaii church. 

The circumstances of the times, rather than the moderation of Clovis, 
prevented him from calling Gundobald to account. A far more arduous 
struggle was at hand, which needed all the wily Salian’s resources of power 
and policy to bring to a successful issue — the struggle with the powerful 
king and people of the Visigoths, whose immediate neighbour he had become 
after the voluntary submission of the Armoricaiis in 497 A.D. The valour 
and conduct of their renowned king Euric had put the western Goths in full 
possession of all that portion of Gaul which lay between the rivers Loire 
and Rhone, together with nearly the whole of Spain. That distinguished 
monarch hud lately been succeeded by his son Alaric II, who was now in 
the flower of youth. It was in the war with this ill-starred prince — the 
most difficult and doubtful in wliich be had been engaged — that Clovis 
experienced the full advantages of his recent change of faith. King Euric, 
who was an Arian, wise and great as he appears to have been in many re- 
spects, had alienated the affections of multitudes of his people by persecuting 
the Catholic miuorit}' ; and though the same charge does not appear to lie 
against Alaric, it is evident that the hearts of his ortliodox subjects beat 
with no true allegiance towards their heretical king. The baptism of 
Clovis had turned their eyes towards him, as one who w’ould not only free 
them from the persecution of their theological enemies, but procure for them 
and their church a speedy victory and a secure predoininauoe. TJio hopes 
they had formed, aiul the aid tliey were ready to afford him, were not un- 
known to Clovis, wliOvse eager rai)acity 'was only cheeked by the considera- 
tion of tlie part 'which his brolher-iii-law Theodo^ic, king of the Ostrogo’bs 
was likely to take in the matter. ^ 

This great and cnlighteijcd Goth, wdiose refined magnificence renders the 
contemptuous sense in which 'wo use the term Gothic more than usually 
inappropriate, W’as ever ready to mediate between kindred tribes of Germans, 
whom on every suitable occasion he exhorted to live in unity, mindful of 
their common origin, lie is said on this occasion to have brought about 
a meeting between Clovis and Alaric on a small island in tho Loire in the 
neighbourhood of Amboise. The story is very doubtful, to say the least. 
Had lie done so much, be w^ould probably have done more, and have shielded 
his youthful kinsman Avith his strong riglit arm. Whatever he did was 
done in vain. The Frankish conqueror knew his own advantages and deter- 
mined to use them to the utmost. He received the aid not only of his kins- 
man Sigebert of Cologne, who sent an army to his support under Chararic. 
but of the king of the Burgundians (Burgundiones), who was also a Catholic. 
With, an army thus united by a common faith, inspired by religious zeal, 
and no less so hy the Frankish love of boot}', Clovis marched to almost 
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certain viotory over an inoxperienoed leader and a kingdom divided against 
itself* 

It ifl evident, from the language of Gregory of Tours,® that this conflict 
between the Franks and Visigoths was regarded by the orthodox party of 
liis own and preceding ages as a religious war, on which, humanly speak- 
ing, the prevalence of the Catholic or the Arian creed in western Europe 
dei)€ndea. Clovis did everything in his power to deepen this impression. 
He could not, he said, endure the thought that “ those Ariaiis ’* held a part 
of his beautiful Gaul. As ho passed through the territory of Tours, which 
was supposed to bo under the peculiar protection of St. I\Iartin, lie was care- 
ful to preserve the strictest discipline among liis soldiers, that he might 
further conciliate the church and sanctify his undertaking. On his arrival 
at the city of Tours, ho publicly displayed his reverence for the patron 
saint, and received the thanks and good wishes of a w’hole chorus of priests 
assembled in St. Martin’s church, lie \vaH guided (according to one of the 
legends by Avhich his progress has been so profusely adorned) through the 
swollen waters of the river Vienne by “a hind of wonderful magnitude”; 
and, as ho approached the city of Poitiers, a j)iliHr of fire (whose origin W'e 
may trace, as suits our views, to the favour of heaven (u- the treachery of 
man) shone forth from the cathedral, to give him llie assurance of success, 
and to throw light upon his nocturnal luarcli. 'J'he Catholic bishops in the 
kingdom of Alaric w'ero universally favourable to the cause of tUnvis, and 
several of them, wdio had not the patience to postpone the manifestation of 
their sympathies, were expelled by Alaric from their sees. The majority 
indeed made a virtue of necessity, and prayed continually and loiidl}’’, if not 
sincerely, for their lawful monarch. Perhaps they had even in that oge 
learned to appreciate the eflicacy of mental reservation. 

Conscious of his own W'eakuess, Alaric retired before his terrible and 
implacable foe, in the vain hope of receiving assistanci* from the Ostrogoths. 
IJo halted at last in the idains of Voulon, beliind Poitiers, but even then 
rather in corapliaiicc with the wushes of his soldiers than from his own 
deliberate judgment. liis soldiers, drawn from a generation us yet unac- 
quainted with war and full of that overweening conlidencc which results 
from inexperience, were eager to meet the enemy. Treachery also was at 
work to prevent him from adopting the only means of safety, which lay in 
deferring as long as possible the too uneiiiial contest. The Franks came 
on with their usual impetr.osity, and with a well-f()iind#d conlidencc in 
their own prowess; and th: issue of the ])atlle was in accoi’dance with the 
auspices on either side. Clovis, no less strenuous in actual fight than wise 
and cunning in council, exposed himself to every danger, and fought hand 
to hand with Alaric himself. Yet the latter was not slain in the tield, hut 
in the disorderly flight into 'which the Goths were quickly driven. TJic 
victorious Franks pursued them as far us Bordeaux (Burdigala), where 
Clovis passed the winter, while Thierry, his son, was overrunning Auvergne, 
Quincy, and Kouergue. The Goths, wdiose new king "was a minor, ma<le 
no furtlier resistance; and in the following year the Saliaii chief took pos- 
session of the royal treasure at Toulouse. He also took the t(wn of A^'- 
gouleme, at the capture of ■which he was doubly rewarded for his services 
to the church ; for not only did the inhabitants of that place rise in his fav- 
our against the Visigothic garrison, bnt the very walls, like those of Jericho, 
fell down at liis approach ! 

A short time after these events, Clovis received the titles and ilignity 
of Homan patricius and consul from the Greek emiicror Anastasiiis ; who 
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appears to have heen prompted to this act more by motives of jeidjomgy and 
hatred towards Theodoric the Ostrogoth, than by any love he bore the rest- 
less and encroaching Frank. The meaning of these obsolete titles, as applied 
to those who stood in no direct relation to either division of the Roman 


mh 


Empire, has never been sufficiently explained. We are at first surprised that 
successful warriors and pow'erful kings, like Clovis, Pepin, and Charlemagne 
himself, should condescend to accept such empty honours at the hands of Ihe 

miserable eunuch-riddcii monarchs of the East. 
L 'riiat the Byzantine emperors should affect a 

A siijicriority over contemporary sovereigns is iu- 

tclligible enough ; the weakest idiot among Uiem, 
/Mm lived at the mercy of his women and his 

' *' J had never resigned one tittle of his pre- 

( '■ ,[[ tensions to that universal empire which an 
= Augustus and a Trajan once jiosscssed. But 
whence the acquiescence of Clovis and his great 
[ successors in this arrogant assumption? \Vc 

may best account for it l)y remarking bow long 
/ the prestige of power survives the strength that 

[ ff^ivc it. The sun of Borne w'as set, but the twi- 

' greatness still rested on the world, 

i I f 'rhe (Tormaii kings and warriors received 'with 
1 ^ 1 1 ■ vli^ - pltjasure, and w’ore with pride, a title wdiich 

f 'W V brouglit them into connection with that imperial 
W'hosc universal dominion, of whose skill 
R jt V 7 arms and arts, the traces lay evoryw’hero 

|| around them. 

|| mf BBB . Nor -was it wdlliont some solid advantages in 

|l .v', the circumstances in wdiicli C-lovis wiis jdaced. 

Ilif' ruled over a vast population, which had not 

m V w ceased to be subjects of the omjiire, and 

^ rejoiced in the Roman name. lie, fully aj)* 

/ “I A ]»reciated their intellectual superiority, ami had 

^ ^ already experiene(.*d the value of their assist- 

^^1 \ aiice. WhateviT tended to increase his por- 

sonal dignity in their ey('s ('and no doubt the 
A Fkankish Ofh« er solemn proclamatiq;! of bis Boiuaii titles ha.l this 


tendency) he de(;me4 of no small importance. 

Ill the saiiKi year that ho was invested with the diadem and purple robe 
in the church of St. Martin at 'rours, the encroaching Franks lia<l the south- 
ern and eastern limits of their kingdom marked out for them liy the iiowcrfid 
hand of Theodoric the (jlre:it. The bravo but peace-loving (loth had trusted 
too much to his influeiice with Clovis, and had hoped to the last to save the 
unhappy Ahiric, by warning and mediation. The slaughter of the Visigoths, 
llie death of Alaric himself, the fall of Angouleinc and Toulouse, the advance 
of the Franks upon the Rhoms wdicre they 'were now' besieging Arles (Arc- 
late), had effectually undeceived him. lie now prepared to liring forw'^ard the 
only arguments to wdiich the ear of a (■iovis is ever open — the battle-cry of 
a su])erior army. Ilis faithful Ostrogoths wen? summoned to meet in the 
month of June, 508 a.d., and he placed a powerful army under the command 
of Eva (Ibba or Hebbii), who led his forces into Gaul over the southern 
Alps. 'I'he Franks and Burgundians, who were investing Arles and Carcas- 
sonne, raised the siege and retired, but whether without or in consequence 
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of a battle is rendered doubtful by the conflicting testimony of the annalists. 
The subsequent territorial position of the combatants, liowever, favours the 
account given by Julian^ that a battle did take place, in wliich Clovis and 
his allies received a most decided and bloody defeat. 

The check thus given to the extension of his kingdom at the expense of 
other German nations, and the desire perhaps of collecting fresh strength for 
a more successful struggle thereafter, seem to have induced Clovis to turn Ids 
attention to the destruction of his Merovingian kindred. The manner in 
which he effected his purj)OMC is related with a fulness which naturallv 
excites susj)icion. But though it is easy to detect bolh absurdity and incon- 
sistency in many of the romantic details with which (Jrcgory has furiiislicd us, 
we see no reason to deny to his statements a fonndalion of historical truth. 

Clovis was still but one of several Frankish kings ; and of these Sigebert 
m£ Cologne, king of the Uipnarians, was little inferior t(» him iu the extent 
of his dominions and the number of his subjects. But in (dher respects — in 
mental activity and bodily prowess — “the lame** Sigebert was no match foi‘ 
Ids Saliaii brother. The other Frankish rulers aviu-c Chararic, of A\lnun 
mention has been made in conncctioii Avith Syagrins, and Kagnachar for 
Kagnachas), Avho held his court at t^unbray. Die kingdom of Sigebert 
extended along both banks of the Rhine, from .Mogontiacimi (Mainz) doAvii 
to (’ologne ; to the west along the Moselle as far as rreves; and on the east 
to the riA'cr Fulda and the bonb'rs of Thuringia. 'I'lio Franks avIjo occupied 
this country are suppo.s(3dto have taken j>oss(*ssion of it in the reign of \*’aleu- 
tinian HI, Avhen Mainz, Cologne, and Treves were conquered by a host of 
Ilipuariaiis. Sigebert, as Ave have seen, hud come to the aid of Clovis, in 
two M'ry important battles Avith tlie Alamjumi ami the Visigotlis, and had 
slioAVii himself a ready and faithful friend whenever his co-operation av.is 
required. Rut gratitude Avas not inclnd«Ml among the graces of the champion 
of catholicity, Avho only Availed for a sidlable oj>portuidty to de}>rive his 
ally (d throne and life. The present jiuiclurc avus faAourahlc to Ids Avi.slies, 
and enabled him to rid himself of his benefactor in a manner peculiarly 
suited to Ids taste. An attempt t(» conquer the kingdom of C.-ologne by 
force of arms Avould havei been but feebly seconded by liis oavii subjects, and 
Avould have met witli a stout resistanec from tlie Ripuariaiis, avIio Avere con- 
scious of no inferiority to the Salian tribe. His en’orts Avere therefore 
directed to the destruction of the royal lioiisc, the downfall of which Avas 
hastened by internal divisions, 

Clotain; (or Clolai’ic), Hic expectant heir of Sigebert, Avcaiy of hoi»c de- 
ferred, gave a rejuly ear to the hellish .suggc.stioiis of Clovis, Avho urged him, 
by the strongest ajq^eals to his ambition and cupidity, to the murder of 
Ids father. Sigebert Avas slain by his own sou in the Huchoidiin forest nerfr 
Fulda. The wretched paJTicidc endeavoured to secure the further con- 
nivance of his temi>ter, by ofTering him a sbare of the blood-stained trea.sure 
he had acquired. l>\it CloA’is, whose ]>art in the transaction Avas probably 
unknown, atrected a feeling of horror at the unnatural crime, and ju'ocnrcil 
the immediate assassination of Clolaire — an act avIucIi rid him of a rival, 
silenced an embarrassing accomplice, and tende<l rather to raise than to 
lower him in the opinion'of the Ripuariaiis. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Avhen Clovis proposed himself as the successor of Sigt?l)ei t, and prom- 
ised the full recognition of all existing riglits, Ids otter should be joyfully 
accepted. In 609 a.d. he Avas elected king by tlie Ripuarian.s, ami I’aisetl 
upon a shield in the city of Cologne, according to the Frankish ou.’stom, amid 
general acclamation. 
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“And thus/’ says Gregory of Tours, <> in the same chapter in which he 
relates the twofold murder of his kindred, “ God daily prostrated his ene- 
mies before him and increased his kingdom, because he walked before him 
with an upright heart, and did what was pleasing in his eyes 1 - so com- 

pletely did his services to the Catholic church conceal his moral deformities 
from the eyes of even the best of the ecclesiastical historians. 

To the destruction of his next victim, Cliararic, whose power was far 
less fonnidable than that of Sigebert, he was impelled by vengeance as well 
siS ambition. That cautious prince, instead of joining the other Franks in 
their attack upon Syagrius, had stood aloof and waited ii])oii fortune. Yet 
we can hardly attribute the conduct of Clovis towards liim chiefly to re- 
venge, for his most faithful ally had been his earliest victim; and friend and 
foe were alike to him, if they did hut cross the j)nth of his ambition. After 
getting possession of Charari<; and his son, by tampering with their follow- 
ers, Clovis compelled tliem to cut off tlieir royal locks and become jn iests ; 
subsequently, however, he caused them to be put to death. 

Ilagnachar of Cambray, Avliose kingdom lay to the north of the Somme, and 
extended througli Flanders and Artois, might Jiave i)roved a more formida- 
ble antagonist, had he not ])ecome unpoiuilar among his own subjects by tlie 
disgusting licentiousness of liis manners. The account wliicli Gregory gives 
of the manner in which liis ruin was effected is more curious* than credible, 
and adds the charge of swindling to the black list of crimes recorded against 
the man who “walked before God with an upright heart.'’ According to 
the historian, Clovis bribed the followers of Ilagnachar with armour of gilded 
iron, which they mistook, as he iiitcuided they should, for gold. Having 
thus crippled by treachery the strength of his enemy, Clovis led an army 
over tlie Somme, for the i»urpose of attacking him in his own territory. 
Ilagnachar prepared to meet Jiim, but w’as betrayed by Jiis own soldiers and 
delivered into the hands of the invader. Clovis, with facetious cruelty, re- 
proached the fallen monarch for having disgraced their common family by 
suffering himself to be bound, and then split liis skull with an axe. The 
same absurd charge was brought against Jlichar, tluj brother of Kagnachai\ 
and the same imiiishnient inflicted on him. A tliird hrolhor w.as jmt to 
death at Mans. 


Gregory refers, though not by name, to other kings uf the same family, 
who w'ore Jill destroyed j»y (Movis. “Having killed nniny other kings," he 
says, “wlio were his kinsmeii, because lie feared they iniglit deprive him of 
Ids power, he extcnd<*d Ids kingdom ihrough Hie whole id’ GjiuI.” lie also 
tells us that tlie royal hypocrite, having summoned a general assimibly, coiii- 
]>1ained before it, witli tears in Ids eves, that lie was ‘‘alone in the world." 
“ Alas, for me ! " he sjiid, “ I am left jis an jilieii among strangers, and luive no 


relatives who can assist ine." 'J'liis lie did, according to (Jregory, “not from 
any real love of Ids kindred, oi- from remorse at the thought id’ his crimes, 
but that he might tind out any more relatives and ])Ut them also to death. 

Clovis died at Paris, in 511 a.t>., in tlie forty-iifrh year of his age and 
the thirtietli of his active, blood-st;dned, jincl eventful reign. He lived there- 


fore only live years after the decisive battle of A^udon. 

Did we not know, from the judgment lie pjisscs on other characters in his 
history, that Gregory of Tours was capable of appi’cciating the nobler aii<l 
gentler qualities of human nature, we might e.'isily imagine as we read what he 
says of Clovis that, Christian bishop as he wjis, lie had an altogether different 
standiird of right ami wrong lioiii ourselves. Not a single virtuous or gen- 
erous action has the 2 >ancgyrist found to record of liis favoured hero, while 
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all that he does relate of him tends to deepen our conviction that this 
favourite of heaven, in whose behalf miracles were freely worked, whom 
departed saints led on to victory and living ministers of God delighted to 
honour, was quite a phenomenon of evil in the moral world, from his com- 
bining in himself the opposite and apparently incompatible vices of the 
moanest treacliery and the most audacious wickedness. 

We can only accoimt for this amazing obliquity of moral vision in such 
ii man as Gregory, by ascribing it t(» the extraordinary value attaclicd in 
those times (and would that we could say in those limes only ) to external 
acts of ilcvotion, and to every service rendered to the Roman chun h. If, 
in far hai)pier ages tlian those of which wc speak, the most polluted cof>- 
sciences have purcliased consolation and even hope by building churches, 
endowing monasteries, and paying reverential homage to the dis[>ensers of 
tiod's mercy, can we wonder that the extraordinary services of a Clovis to 
Catholic Clirist.iaiiity should <iover even lus foul sins as wiili a cloak of snow ? 

He had, iiideocf, witliout the slightest provocation, deprived a noble and 
peaceable neighbour of his power and life. He had treacherously murdered 
his royal kiiitlred, and deprived their children of their birthriglit. He had 
on all occasions shown liimself the heartless ruffuin, the greedy conqueror, 
the blood-thirsty tyrant; but by his conversion he luid led the way to the 
triumph of Catholicism; he had saved Iho Roman idiuieh from the Scylla 
and Charj’bdis of lieresy and paganism, planted it on ii rock in the very 
centre of Europe, and fixed its doctrines and traditions in the hearts of the 
conquerors of the West. 

Other reasons, again, may servo to reconcile the politician to his memory. 
Tlie importance of the task which he performed (though from the basest 
motives ), and the infliieniic of his reign on the destinies of Europe, can 
hardly 1)0 overrated. He founded the monarchy on a linn and enduring 
basis. He levelled, with a strong though bloody hand, the barriers which 
separated Franks from Franks, and consolidated a number of isolated and 
hostile tribes into a powerful and united nation. It is true, indeed, that this 
unity was soon disturbed by divisions of a different nature ; yet the idea of 
its feasibility and desirableness vvas deeply fixed in the national mind; a 
return to it was often aimed at, and sometimes accomplished. 7 

‘‘The only conceivable palliation for any of the crimes which Clovis com- 
mitted,” says Hodgkin, “ w’ould have been the advantage of securing the 
unity of the Frankish state. Vet that unity was immediately Impaired by 
the division of his dominions among his four sons.” 


SUCCKSSOKS OF CLOVIS TO PKCIN 

In tlu^ reign of Clovis a new monarcliy had been formed beyond the 
llliine, that of the Thuringiaus, who, after their incor])oration with other 
I ribes, fell on the trans- Rhenish Franks. The latter implored the aid of their 
hiudred tribes in Gaul ; Thierry, the eldest, and Clotairc, another son of 
Clovis, carried the war into Thuringia. Those princes triumphed over the 
enemy, ivhoso rulers they exterminated, and whose country Thierry addeil 
to his possessions. Some of King Hermanfrid’s children, however, escaped 
into Italy, whence, in the sequel, they appear to hav'e returned and to have 
given rise to the duoal house of Thuringia. In the same manner the duch- 
ies of Swabia and Bavaria were added to the domains of Thierry ; so that 
the empire of tlie Franks now extended from Bohemia to the British (^hamiel, 
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and from tlie mouth of the Elbe to Languedoc and Toulouse. But it did 
not satisfy their ambition, 'which next turned towards Burgundy (528). 

Clotilda, the widow of Clovis, whom superstition has canonised, remem- 
bered the massacre of her parents and brothers, and the dangers of her own 
infancy, and slie instigated lier sons to Ycngeaiice. Sigisiiiuiid, the son of 
her uncle Giimlebuld, now occupied the throne of Hiirgimdy. He too is 
honoured us a saint, though soon after his uecessiou lie had murdered his own 
son at the instigation of a second wife. Through the exhortations of the holy 
widow, her tliree sons Childebert, Clotaire, and Clodomir (Thierry, who was 
not her son, refused to have any part in tlie war) invaded tlie province, and 
defeated Sigismiind. Clodomir took him captive, and threw him, with his 
wife and children, into a well. Godemar, brother of Sigisiuund, collected 

aiiotlier army, defeated the 
Franks, and having gained 
possession of Clodomir — such 
is fate's retributive justice ! 
— beheaded him. After the 
death of (^Indoinir. Clotaire, 
tiie second l>rotlier, who had 
two wives already, married the 
widow, and bccaiiH; the pro- 
tector of his two infant sons. 

Resolved to keep their in- 
heritance, Cliihbibert and Clo- 
taire sent to Clotilda, their 
grandmother, a sword’ and a 
}^air of scissors, wishing to 
know whether she preferred 
their death or thieir seclusion 
in the cloister. In the passion 
of the moment, she declared 
that slie would rather see them 
dead than deprived of their 
l ightfid inhciitance ; and her 
words sealed their fate. Clo- 
taire seized the elder, not ten 
ycais of age, and plunged a 
knife into his lieart; the 
younger, -who was not seven, 
terrilied at the sight, knelt 
before Childebert, and patheti- 
cally prayed for life. Childebert was suddenly sensible of pity ; and, with 
tears in his eyes, he begged that the child's life might be spared. “It w'as 
thyself that urged me to this ! " replied the fiendish Clotaire: ‘’give me the 
child, or die in his stead ! The survivor was immediately murdered ; 
their nurses, pages, and servants shared the same fate, and the kingdom of 
Clodomir was divided between the royal assassins. With an inci'eased 
army, they again invaded Burgundy, which they conquered and divided 
between them, as they had before divided that of their brother Clodomir. 

On the death of Tliierry, in 684, he was succeeded by his son Theudibert, 
who inherited his martial character, and was consequently too formidable to 
be served like the sons of Clodomir. He headed several expeditions into 
Italy and Spain, which, however, were not distinguished by much success; 
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nor was his son and successor Theudebald (548-555) more fortunate. On 
the death of the latter, Clotaire, his uncle, married his widow and seized lus 
kingdom* without dividing it with Childebei-t : the whole kingdom of the 
Franks was consequently in the hands of the two sons of Clovis. In 
revenge, Childebert excited a civil war ; but dying b(^fore its conclusion 
(568), his kingdom was forcibly seized by Clotaire, now sole monarch of 
the Franks, •who exiled his wife and daughters. A year before Ids death, 
Clotaire condemned to the fire his eldest son, who had rebelled against him, 
and that princess wife and daugliters, with as much coolness as he could have 
ordered the execution of the most guilty stranger. In fact, in the wide cata- 
logue of human vices, there is scarcely one which was not practised by the 
abominable princes of this dynasty, Avhose memory will be held in everlast- 
ing execration. 

To follow ill detail the actions, in other words the crimes, of this detest- 
alile dynasty, would neitlier suit our limits nor gratify the reader : we must 
rapidly glance at the chief resolutions of the Frankish Empire . Like his father, 
Clotaire I at his death left four sons, and all four divided his states among 
them. This division was effected by lot. Austrasia, or eastern France, com- 
prehending the provinces on both sides of the Rhine, and extending from 
liar-sur-Aube into Holieinia, fell to Sigebert, w'ho removed his capitiu from 
Rheims to Metz. Neustria, or western France, •which extended from Bar to 
the cluiiiiicl, and even to tlie coufiiies of Aquitaine, fell to Chilperic, whose 
court was at Soissons. Gontram, who had Burgundy, established himself at 
(Jhalons-sur-Saone ; and Cliaribert, from Paris his capital, ruled over Aqui- 
taine and a narrow slip of the intermediate coul^ry. Rut Cliaribert spoil 
died, leaving his states to be divided among his three brothers. 

The readt'r's mind is no doubt prej)ared for the same dissensions among 
the sons of Clotaire as among those of Clovis ; ho might j>eruse far more 
horrors, if either our limits or ineliiiation disposed us to withdi’aw the veil 
wliieh covered them. We will raise one corner. Sigebert and Chilperic were 
unusually hostile to each other, not so much through ambition as through 
the enmity of their •wives, the famous Bruiiehild and Fredegund : the fomer 
was daughter of Athanagild, Visigotliic king of Spain ; tlie latter a low 
Frenchwoman, who, seeing lierself rejected by Chilperic for Galeswintba, a 
sister of Bruiiehild, sw'ore revenge not only against her rival but also against 
Sigebert and Bruneliild. 

Soon renewing her empire over the lieart of Chilperic, F redegund procured 
tlie murder of Galeswintlia, and her own elevation as queen. She then incited 
her husband to a long war with Sigebert ; but, as it was not so successful as 
slie wished ; and as Sigebert came near to dethroning herself and her lius- 
band, she avoided that fate by the dagger : in 575, the victor fell by one of 
her hired assassins. The victim was succeeded in the kingdom of Austrasia 
by his son Childebert II ; but, as the prince was too young to govern, the 
administration devolved on a new functionary — the mayor of the palace, 
a grand judge and general of the kingdom. Bruneliild was taken captive ; 
and her fate would soon have been decided, had not Merovseus, the son of 
Chilperic, but not of Fredegund, fallen in love with her, and married her. 

The newly married couple took sanctuary in the church of St. Martin «t 
Tours, and were protected by the historian and bishop St. Gregory. Chil- 
l^eric, however, separated them : he restored Bruneliild to the Austrasians, 
who were arming in the cause of their monarch's mother ; hut Merovjeus soon 
fell a victim to the persecutions of Fredegund. Clovis, another son of her 
husband hy a former queen, Fredegund, no doubt with Chilperic's consent. 
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Claused to perish by the dagger : so that now her own children only re- 
mained to inherit the kingdom of Neustria. But on the assassination of her 
husband, in 584, though she proclaimed her son Clotaire II, the army, 
detesting both her and her offspring, hailed Gundowald, a bastard of the 
deceased monarch, as their chief. Gundowald, however, who could not sup- 
port his elevation, perished miserabl}'^ ; and his firmest support, St. Prsstex- 
tatus, bishop of Rouen, fell under the sword of an assassin hired by Frede- 

gund. In 593, Gontram, who was 
childless, paid the debt of nature, 
and Childebert of Austrasia seized 
Burgundy, to the prejudice of Clo- 
taire II. the reputed heir.i 

On the death of Childebert, prob- 
ably by poison, Austrasia fell to his 
eldest son Theiidebert, aged only ten 
years ; and Burgundy to his second, 
Thierry 1 1, aged only nine. As Clo- 
taire II, king of Neustria, was only 
eleven, the monarchy of the Franks 
was subject to three minors, or rather 
to the three mayors of the palace who 
governed in their name. In 612, 
Thierry II, with the aid of Clotaire, 
v.anquished his brother Theudobert 
of Austrasia, whom he calmly put to 
death ; the following year he sud- 
denly died ; his sons fell into the 
j)Ower of Clotaire, who was not likely 
to show much mercy to the offspring 
of Ills mother Fredegund’s enem^ . 
Two of the sons he murdered ; :i 
third, whom lie had held over the 
baptismal font, ho consented to 
save ; and Brunehild, their grand- 
mother, w’ho at the same time becaim' 
his captive, he caused to expire in 
the most cruel torments, [lie ti'‘d 
her to the heels of a wild horse.] By these bloody executions he wms, in 
613, at tlici head of the whole Frankish Finpiro in Germany and Gaul. 

Some years before his deatli, he caused Daguhert, liis ekhir son, to bo 
crowmed king of Austrasia ; and after that event (C2H), Aquitaine fell to 
Ids second, Cliaribert ; but in three years ('liaribert died, his infant son was 
murdered by Dagobert, and unity was once more restored to the iiionarcliy. 
But Dagobert, like all the princes of his name during the last century and 
a half of its existence, w'as as feel)le in body as he was cruel in heart ; like 
them, through his early vices he w’as overtaken by old age in the prime of life. 
On his deatli in G38, his states were divided botw'een his tw^o infant sons. 
Austrasia fell to Sigebertlll; Neustria and Burgundy to Clovia II. The 
former w'as governed by the mayor, Pepin, subsequently by Grimw’ald, the 
sou of Pepin ; the latter by Ercinwald. Both princes died about the usual 
age, between twenty and twenty-five.* 

[1 T'ho absorption of tbe Biirpundlan kln‘?«lom Iw the ITrojiks is vaguely reflected In the great 
German epic, the X(bcUiH{tvnlitii.\ 
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The acoession of the five-year-old Childebsrt II to the kingdom of Aus- 
trasia in 576 proved an excellent opportunity for the vassals to increase their 
power at the expense of the throne : and they elected a high palace official 
to assume the charge of rearing the young king and maintaining the peace. 

It was not a new institution that the Austrasian nobles thus created. 
Since the house of the petty chief of Tournay had become the palace of the 
king of Gaul and his support a nursery of great officials and royal digni- 
taries, the antrustions, sometimes dispersed over the conquered territories 
and again gathered around their prince, had preserved their relations with 
him and between themselves. The chief and his companions had grown 
great together, and men, become rich and powerful, continued to fill in the 
communal household the functions of seneakalk (senechal), of marukdlh 
(marshal), and of %kanke (cupbearer) ; while he among the antrustions wlio 
exeiHjised a general surveillance over the household, who took charge of the 
public welfare, and who sat in judgment over quarrels arising between 
vassals, was quite naturally the first officer of the palace, the intendant 
general of the crown domains, the prime minister, and the highest personage 
of the state after the king himself. Wc are not sure of the Germanic title 
of this official ; it would setsm that he was commonly called in the Teutonic 
language the Kerzog^ the duke or leader par excellence. The Gallo-Romans 
called him the major domuey “ the greatest, the lirst of the house,” a qualifi- 
cation formerly given among the wealthy Romans to the freediuan, or even 
the slave, who had authority qver the other slaves and directed the manage- 
ment of the liousehold. 

Up to Childobert’s accession, this mayor of the palace liad been the creat- 
ure of the king and his rc])resentutivo before the vassals, but now the Aus- 
trasian nobility made him the representative of the vassals before the king 
and the overseer of royalty. In this there was a complete revolution.w 

On the death of Dagobert, 038 A.D., liis son, ('lovis II, a child of six 
years old, succeeded him. During his minority the government of Neustria 
and Burgundy w'as carried on by his mother Nanthildis, and the xuajor- 
domiis iEga, wdiile Pepin and others sliai’ed the supreme power in Austrasia. 
Pepin died 089 or 640 a.d., and a long and ferocious contest ensued for the 
vacant mayoralty, wdiicli w'as finally taken possession of by Pepin’s own son 
Grimwald. So low' had the i)ower of the noiniinil inonarehs already sunk, 
that, on the death of Sigebert III, in 054 A.D., Grimwald ventured to shear 
the locks of the rightful heir, Dagobert II, and, giving out that he was dead, 
sent him to Ireland ; he then proposed his own sou for the vacant throne, 
under the pretence that Sigebert had adoi)ted him. But the time was not 
yet ripe for so daring an usurpation, nor does Grimwald appear to have been 
the man to take the lead in a revolution. Both the attempt itself, and its 
miserable issue, go to prove that the son of Pepin did not inherit the wis- 
dom and energy of the illustrious stock to wliicli he belonged. The king 
of Burgundy and Neustria, pretending to acquiesce in the accession of 
Grimwald’s son, summoned the father to Paris, and caused him to be seized 
during his journey by some Franks — wdio are represented as being highly 
indignant at his presumption — and put to death. * • 

The whole Frankish Empire w'as thus once more united, at least in name, 
under Clovis II (who died in 650 a.d.), and under his son and successor, 
Clotaire III, whose mother, Balthildis, an Anglo-Saxon by birth, adminis- 
tered the kingdom with great ability and success. But the interests and 

B. W, — TOL. VII. 2 I 
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feelings of the German provinces were too distinct from those of Burgundy 
and Neustria to allow of their long remaining even nominally under one 
head. The Australians were eager to have a king of their own, and accord- 
ingly another son of Clovis was raised to the throne of Austrasia under the 
tiue of Childeric II, with Wulfwald as his major-domus. 

At the deatli of Clotaire 111 in Neustria (in (570 a.d.) the whole empire 
was thrown into confusion by the ambitious projects of Ebroin, his major- 
domus, who sought to place Thierry III, Clothaire’s youngest brother, who 
was still a mere child, on the throne, that he might continue to reign in his 
name. Ebroin appears to liave proceeded towards liis object with too little 
regard for the opinions and feelings of the other seigneurs, who rose against 
him and his puppet king, and drove them from the seat of power. The 
successful conspirators then offered the crown of Neustria to Childeric II, 
king of Austrasia, who immediately proceeded to take j)OSsession, while 
Ebroin sought refuge in a monastery. Childeric ascended the Neustrian 
throne without opposition ; but his attempts to control the seigneurs, one of 
whom, named Badilo, he is said to liave scourged, gave rise to a formidable 
conspiracy ; and he was soon afterwards assassinated, together with his queen 
and son, at Chelles. Wulfwald escaped with difficulty, and returned to Aus- 
trasia. Another son of Childeric, (^hildebert III, was then raised upon the 
shield by the seigneurs, while the royal party brought forward Thierry III 
from the monastery to which he had retired, and succeeded in making good 
his claim. The turbulent and unscru])ulous but able Ebroin ventured once 
more to leave his place of refuge, and by a long series of the most treacher- 
ous murders, and by setting up a pretender — as (Uovis, a son of Clotaire III 
— he succeeded (in (578 or 074 a.i>.) in forcing himself upon Thierry as 
major-domus of Neustria. 

In the meantime Dagobert 11, wliom (h'imwald bad sent as a child to 
Ireland, and w'ho had subsoMjuently found a faitlifiil friend in the well- 
known St. Wilfrid, bishop of York, was rc?callcd and jdaced on the Austras- 
ian throne. But the restored ])rince soon (in (579 A.i>.) fell a victim to tlie 
intrigues of Ebroin, and the Neustrian faction among the seigneurs, who 
aimed at bringing tbt^ wliole emini*e under tlaui- own arbitrary j)ower. Nor 
does it seem at all improbable that tb(^ ability and audacity of Ebroin miglit 
have enabled them to carry <»ut their dt^signs, bad not Austrasia possessed a 
leader fully equal to the eniergeiiey. 


TKIUN OF UKinSTAL ‘ 

Pepin, surnamed “of Heristal” from a castle belonging to bis family in 
the neighbourhood of ldegl^ was the son of Aiisegisus by Begga, the illus- 
trious daughter of Pejun of banden. 'Fhis great man, w4io proved himself 
worthy of his grandsire and liivS mother, was at tliis time associated with 
Duke Martin in the government of Austrasia, wliieh up to (578 A.D. had 
been administered by W ulfwald. Martin and l*t‘]au summoned their follow- 
ers to arms to meet the expected attaek of tlie Ntaistriaiis. In the first in- 
stance, however, the Austrasiaiis were surprist*d by the activity of Ebroin, 
who fell ui)on them before they had completed their preparations, and 
totally defeated them in the neigliboiirhood of J.«uco-Fago.^ Martin fled to 

[* Henri Martin w says that Ltico-Fago appears to he the same as Lntofno^ where a great 
battle bad already been fought in o90, and which is identUied with the village of Lafaux be- 
tween Laon and Soissuns.] 
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the town of Laon ; and the artifices by which his enemies lured him from 
this retreat to his destruction are worthy of notice, us giving us a remark- 
able picture of the manners of the period in general and of the sad state of 
the church in particular. 

Ebroin, hearing that his intended victim had reached a place of safety, 
despatched Agilbert bishop of Paris, and Probus bishop of Rheims, to per- 
suade Martin to repair to the Neustrian camp. In order to dispel the 
apprehensions with which lie listened to them, these holy men went through 
the not unusual ceremony of swearing, upon u receptacle containing sacred 
relics, that he should suffer no injury by following their advice. The 
bishops, liowevcr, to save themselves from the guilt of perjury, had taken 
care that the vessels, which were covered, 


should be left empty. Martin, whom they 
i.initted to inforiii of this important fact, was 
siitisfied with their oaths, and accompanied 
them to Ecri, where he and his followers were 
immediately assassinated, without, as w'as 
thought, any detriment to the faith of the 
envoys I Pepin, however, was neither to be 
cajoled nor frightened into submission, and 
soon found himself at the head of a i>owerful 
force, consisting in part of Neustrian exiles, 
whom the tyranny of Ebroin bad ruineil or 
offended. A collision seemed inevitable, when 
the position of affairs was suddenly changed 
by the death of Kbroin, who was assassinaled 
in t)8l A..1*. by Hernienfrid, a distinguished 
Neustrian Frank. Waratto followed liim in 
the mayoialty of Neustria, and seemed in- 
clined to live on fi'iendly terms with Pepin : 
but Ghisleinar, Ids S(jn, who headed the party 
most hostile to Pepin, suc(^eeded in getting 
possession of the government for a time, and 
renewed the war against the Austrasians. 
(Ihislemar’s death (in 084 A.i>.), which the 
annalists P attributed to the divine angej\ 
restored Waratto to liis former power; and 
liostilities ceased for a time. When Waratto 
also died, about two years after his undutiful 
sou, he was succeeded by Rcrchar, his son-in- 



law, wliom the annalist jdthily describes as A Lombard Kino 


statura parvus, intellect u modicus. 

Tile insolent disregard which tliis man showed for the feelings and wishes 
of tlio most powerful Neustrians, induced many of them to make common 
cause with Pepin, to whom tliey are said to have bound themselves by hos- 
tages. In 687 A.D. Pepin was strong enough to assume the offensive ; and, 
yielding to the entreaties of the N^strian refugees, he sent an embassy to 
Thierry III to demand the restoration of the exiles to tlieir confiscatea 
lands. The king of Neustria, prompted by Berchar, his major-domus, 
haughtily replied that he would come himself and fetch his runaway slaves. 
Pepin then prepared for war, with the unanimous consent of the Austrasian 
seigneurs, whose wishes he scrupulously consulted. Marching through the 
Silva Carbonaria he entered the Neustrian territory, and took post at Textri 
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(Testry) on the river Somme. Thierry and Berchar also collected a large 
army and marched to meet the invaders. The two armies encamped in 
sight of each other near the village of Textri, on opposite sides of the little 
river Daumignon, the Neustrians on the southern and the Aiistraaians on the 
northern bank. Whether from policy or a liigher motive, Pepin displayed 
great unwillingness, even then, to bring the matter to extremities ; and, 8K»nd- 
ing emissaries into tlie camp of Thierry, he once more endeavoured to 
negotiate ; demanding, amongst other things, that the property of which the 
churches had been “ <lespoiled by wicked tyrants ” should be restored to 
them. He promised tliat, if his conditions of peace were accepted and the 
effusion of kindred blood prevented, he would give the king a large amount 
of silver and gold. 

The wise and humane ruluctamje of Pepin was naturally construed by 
Thierry and his “little-minded” mayor into fear, and distrust of his army, 
which was inferior to their own in numbers; a haughty answer was returned, 
and all negotiations wcire broken off. Both sides then prepared for the mor- 
row’s battle. I’epin, having passed tlie niglit in forming his plans, crossed 
the river before daybreak and drew up his army to the east of Thierry’s 
position, tliat the rising sun might blind the enemy. Tlie s})ies of Thierry 
reported that the Auslrasiaii camp was deserted, on which the Neustrians 
were led out to jmrsvie llie flying foe. The mistake of the scouts was soon 
made clear by the vigorous onset of Pepin ; and after a fierce but brief 
combat tlie Neustrians were totalW defeated, and Thierry and Berchar fled 
from the field. The latter was slain by his own followers; the king was 
taken prisoner, but liis life was mereifully spared. 

The battle of Textri is notable in Frankish history as that in which the 
death-stroke was given U» the Merovingian dynasty, by au ancestor (»f a far 
more glorious rae(3 of moiiarehs. “ From this time forward,” says the 
chronicler Ercliaiibortus.y tlie kings liegaii to have only the royal name, 
and not the royal dignity.” A very .striking y)ieUire of the Hois Faineants 
lias been handed down to ns by Einhard « {Eginliard), in his famous biog- 
raphy of Charlemagne which wo quote in Chapter V. “ The race of the 
Merovingians,” lie says, “ from which the Franks were formerly accustomed to 
choose their kings, is ginierally considered to have ended with C’hilperic ; 
who, at the command of tlie Komaii pontiff Stephen, was deposed, shorn of his 
lock.s, and sent into a moiia.slt'ry. But although the stock died out with hiui. 
it had long been entiiely without life and vigour, and had no distinction 
beyond the empty title of king ; for the autliority and government were in 
the hands of the highest ullieers of the palace, w’ho were called majores- 
domus, and had the entire administration of affairs. Nothing was left to 
the king, except that, contenting himself with tho mere royal name, he was 
allowed to sit on the thione with long hair and unshorn beard, to play the 
ymrt of a ruler, to hear the ambassadors from whatever j)art they might 
come, and at their dcyiarture to communicate to them the answers which he 
had been tauglit or even commanded to make, as if by his own authority. 
Besides the worthless title of king and a scanty maintenance, which the 
major-domus meted out according to Ids jilcasure, the king possessed only 
one farm, and that by no means a lucrative one, on which he had a dwelling- 
house and a few servants, just sufllicient to supply his most urgent necessi- 
ties. Wherever he had to go, he travelled in a carriage drawn by a yoke of 
oxen and driven by a cowherd in rustic fashion. It was thus that he went 
to the palace, to the public assembly of the people, which met every year for 
the good of the kingdom ; after which he returned home. But the whole 
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administration of the state, and everything which had to be regulated or 
exocnted, either at home or abroad, was carried on by the mayors/' 

The whole power of the three kingdoms was thus suddenly thrown into 
the hands of Pepin, who showed in his subsequent career that he was equal 
to the far more difficult task of keeping, by his wisdom and moderation, 
what he had gained by the vigour of his intellect and his undaunted valour. 
He, too, was happily free from the little vanity which takes more delight in 
the pomp than in the realities of power, and, provided he possessed the sub- 
stantial authority, was contented to leave the royal name to others. He 
must have felt himself strong enough to do what his uncle Grimwald had 
vainly attempted, and his grandson happily accomplished ; but lie saw that 
by grasping at the shadow he might lose the substance. He was surrounded 
by proud and suspicious seigneurs, wdiosc jealousy would have been more 
excited by his taking the title than by his exercising the pov ers of a king ; 
and, strange though it may seem, the reverence for the ancient race, and the 
notion of their exolusive and inaliciiahle rights, were fur from being extin- 
guished in the breasts of the common people. Ry keeping Thierry upon 
the throne and ruling in his iiaiiic, Juj united bolli roust>ii and prejudice in 
support of his government. Yet some apprrjiuli was made, though prob- 
ably not by his own desire, towards aeknowledged sovereignty in tlie case 
of Pepin. Ho was called dux d, 'f>rince.p9. Fram^ormtu and ihc years of his 
office wore reckoned, as well as those of the king, \\\ all juiblic documents. 

Having fixed the seat of liis governuient in Austnisia, as the more Ger- 
man and warlike portion of his dominions, lie named depruidents of his own, 
and subsequently his two sons, Drogo and Grimwald, to rule as mayors in 
the t\'o other divisions of the empire. He gave the greatest proof of his 
power and popularity by restoring the assemblies of the ("am])iiK Martius, a 
purely German institution, which under the romanising Merovingian mon- 
archs had gradually declined. At these annual meetings, which were held 
on the 1st of March, the w'holc nation assembled for tin*, purpose of discuss- 
ing measures for the ensuing year. None but a ruler who was conscious of 
his own strength, and of an honest desire for the welfare of his people, would 
have voluntarily submitted himself and his actions to tlu‘ chances of such an 
ordeal. 

As soon as lie, liad firmly fixed himself in his seat, and secured the siih- 
niission of the envious seigneurs, and the love of the. peojile, who looked to 
him as the only man who could save them from the, evils of anarchy, he 
turned his attention to the rc-cstablislmicnt of the Kniiikisli Empire in its 
full extent. The neighbouring tribes, wdiich had with diiliciilty, and for the 
most part imperfectly, been subdued by Clovis and bis sue.ccssors, w'ero 
ready to seize upon every favourable occasion of ridding tliemselves of the 
hated yoke. Nor werp the poor imbecile boys who bon? tlie name of kings, 
nor the turbulent mayors and seigneurs who were uholly occupied witli 
plotting and counter jilotting, railing and fighting against one another, at 
all in a position to call the subject states to account, or to excite in them the 
desire of being incorporated with an empire harassed and torn by intestine 
dissensions. The Frankish Empire was in process of dissolution, and all 
the more distant tribes, as the Bavarians, the Alamaiiiii, Frisians, Bretoiis, 
and Gascons, had virtually recovered their independence. Biit this partial 
decline of the Frankish power Avas simply the result- of inisgovernment, 
and the domestic feuds which absorbed the martial vigour of the nation ; 
and by no means indicated the decline of a military spirit in the Frankish 
people. They only needed a centre of union and a leader worthy of them, 
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both of which they found in Pepin, to give them once more the hegemony 
over all the German tribes, and prepare them for tlie conquest of Europe. 
The Frisians were subdued, or rather repressed for a time, in 697 A.D., 
after a gallant resistance under their king Ratbod ; and about twelve years 
afterwa^ we find the son of Pepin, Grimwald, forming a matrimonial 
alliance with Theudelinda, daughter of the Frisian monarch ; a fact which 
plainly implies that Pepin desired to cultivate the friendship of liis warlike 
neighbours. The Swabians, or Alamanni, were also attacke<l and defeated 


by Pepin on their own territories ; but their final subjection was completed 
by his son Charles Martel. 

The W'ars (jarriiid on by Pepin witli tlie above-mentioned imtions, to which 
in this place we can oidy briefly allude, occupied him nearly twenty years ; 
and were greatly instrumental in preserving ])cace at home, and consolidating 
the foundations of the Carlovingian throne. The stubborn resistance ho 
met with from the still heathen G(u*mans, was animated with something of 
that zeal, against which his great descendant Charlemagne had to contend 
in liis inteniiinahle Saxon wars; f<»r the adoption of (/hristianitVi which 
was hated, not only as being hostile to the superstitions of their forefathers, 
but on account of the heavy taxes by which it was accompanied, was alwa3's 
made by Pe])in the indispensable condition of mercy and peace. But, 
happily for the cause of Gosp<fl truth, other means were ust;d for the spread 
of Christianity than the sword and the scourge?. ; and the labours of many 
a zealous and self-sfi(?riflcing missionary from Indand and England served 
to convince the rude German tribes that the warrior-priests whom they 
had met on the battle-field, and the greedy tax-gatherers who infested 
their homes, wcr<i not the true ambassadors of the Princ.i? of i>eacc. And 
Pepin, who was by no means a mere warrior, was well aware of the value of 
these peaceful efforts ; and afforded zealous aid to all who ventured their 
lives in the hol,y cause of human improvement and salvation. 'Uhe civil 
governors whom he established in tlu^ compiered ]>rovinces were directed to 
do all in their power to promote the si)read of Christianity hy peaceful 
means; and, to give effect to his instruetions, I'epin warned them that he 
should hold them resjionsible for the lives of his pious missionaries. 

During these same twent y years, in which Pejiin Avas jdaying the impor- 
tant and brilliant part assigned to him by ijrovideiice, the pale and bloodless 
shadows of four Merovingian kings flit gloomily across the scene. We know 
little or nothing of them except their names, and the order in which they 
followed each other. 1’liierrv HI died in GOl and Avas succeeded 

Clovis III, Avho reigned till <505 a.t>. and was folloAV(‘d by Childebert III. 
On the death of Childebert in 711 raised Dagobert III to the 

nominal throne, Avhere ho left him Avlien he himself di‘parted from the scene 
of his labours and triumphs ; and this is really all that Ave feel called upon 
to say of the descendants of the conquerors of Gaul and founders of the 
Western Empire ; inclitum et notnm olim, nunc tanfum auditur! 

The extraordinary power Avhich Pepin exercised at a period when law 
was weak, and authority extended no further than the sword could reach : 
Avhen the struggles of the rising feudal aristocracy for independence laid 
convulsed the empire and brought it to the verge of anarchy, sufficiently 
attests the ability and courage, the wisdom and moderation, Avith Avhich he 
ruled. His triumphs over the ancient dynasty, and the Neustrian faction, 
were far from being the most difficult of his achievements. He had to 
control the very class to which he himself belonged ; to curb the turbulent 
spirits of the very men who had raised him to his proud pre-eminence ; and 
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to establish regal authority over those by whose aid he had humbled the 
ancient kings : and all this he succeeded in doing by the extraordinaiy 
influence of his personal character. So firmly indeed had he established his 
government, and subdued the wills of the envious seigneurs by whom he was 
surrounded, thjit even when he showed his intention of making his poww 
hereditary in his family, they dared not, at the time, oppose his will. On 
the death of Norbert, major-domus at the court of Childebert III, P^in 
— in all probability without even consulting the seigneurs, in whom the 
right of election rested — appointed 
his second son Grimwald to the vacant 
office. To his eldest son Drogo he 
had already given the mayoralty of 
Burgundy, with the title of duke of 
Campania. But though they dared 
not make any opposition at the time, 
it is evident from what followed that 
the fear of Pepin alone restrained the 
rage they felt at this open usurpation. 

In 714 A. I)., when Pepin’s life wjis 
drawing to a close, and he lay at 
Jupille near Liege upon a bed of sick- 
ness, awaiting j)atieiitly his appr(»a(jh- 
ing end, the groat vassals took heart, 
and conspired to deprive his descend- 
ants of the mayoralty. They employed 
the usual means for clTooting their pur- 
pose — treachery and rnunler. Grini- 
wald was assassinated, wliile praying 
in the church of St. Lambert at dupille, 
by a Frisian of the name of Rantgar, 
who relied, no doubt, on the complicity 
of the seigneurs and the weakness of 
Pepin for impunity. But the conspirators had miscalculated the waning 
sands of the old wa.ri’iov’.s life, and little knew the effect which the sight of 
his son’s blood would have uj)on him. He suddenly recovered from the 
sickness to which he secuned to be succumbing. Like another Priam, ^ he 
once more seized his unaccustomed arms, though, unlike the royal Trojan, 
he used them with terrble effect. After taking an ample revenge upon 
the murderers of his son, and quenching tlie spirit of resistance in the blood 
of the conspirators, he was so far from giving up his purpose, or manifesting 
any consciousness of weakness, that he nominated the infant and illegitimate 
son of Grimwald, as if by hereditiary right, to the joint mayoralty of Bur- 
gundy and Ncustria — an office which tlic highest persons in the land 
would have been proud to exercise. By his very last act, therefore, he 
showed the absolute mastery he had obtained, not only over the “ do-noth- 
ing” kings, but over the factious seigneurs, who shrank in terror before 
the wrath of one, who had, as it were, repassed the gates of death, to hurl 
destruction on their heads. His actual demise took jdaco in the same ywir, 
on the 16th of December, 714 a.d. 

Pepin had two wives, the first of whom, Plectrudis, bore him two sons, 
Drogo and Grimwald, neither of whom survived their father. In 688 A.D, 
he married a second wife, the “ noble and elegant ” Alpaida, though Plectrudis 
was still alive. From this second marriage sprang the real successor of the 
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Pepins, whom his father named in bis own Jangnage Karl* and who is 
renowned in histoty as Charles Marteh the bulwark of Christendom, the 
father of kings and emperors. 

Oar estimate of the personal greatness of the Carlovhigian mayors is 
greatly raised when we observe that each of them in turn, instead of taking 
quiet possession of what his predecessors had won, has to reconquer his 
position in the face of numerous, powerful, and exasperated enemies. It 
was BO with Pepin of Landen, with Pepin of Heristal, and most of all in 
the case of Charles Martel. 


THE TAREER OF CHARLES MARTEL (714-732 A.D.) 

At the death of Pepin the storm which had long been gathering, and of 
which many forebodings had appeared in liis lifetime, broke forth with tre- 
mendous fury. The bands of government were suddenly loosened, and the 
powers which Pepin had wielded w’ith such strength and dexterity became 
the objects of a ferocious struggle. Plectrudis, his first wufe, an ambitious 
and daring woman, liad resolved to reign as the guardian of her grandchild, 
Theudwald, with 'whom she 'was at that time residing at Cologne. Theud- 
wald had at least the ad\antage of being the only candidate for power 
installed by Pcpm himself, and it 'was no doubt upon his qnasi-liereditary 
claims that Plectrudis based her hopes. She manifested her foresight, dis- 
crimination, and energy, at the commencement of the contest 'v\hich ensued by 
seizing the person of Charles, her stepson, and most formidable rival. But 
Charles and his party W'ore not her only opponents. The Neu&tiians and 
Burgundians, whom their recollections of Bruneliild and Fredegund by no 
means inclined to acquiesce in another female regency, refusecl obedience 
to her commands ; and endeavoured to excite the puppet-monarch Dagobert 
to an independent exercise of his authority. Their zeal as Neustrians too 
was quickened by the desire of tin owing off the Austrasian or German yoke, 
which they considered to have been fixed upon them by tlie victories and 
energetic rule of Pepin. 

It was owing to this hostile feeling between the Romance and the German 
portions of the empire that many e^eu uf Pepin's partisans took bide with 
Theudwald and Plectrudis, although the latter held their chief incarcerated. 
The revolted Keustrians and the army of Plectrudis encountered each otlui 
in the forest of Guise, near Compiegne ; and, as ^r as one can conjecture 
from the confused and contradictory accounts of the annalists, Plectrudis and 
Theudwald suffered a defeat. The Neustrians having obtained the mastery 
over the hated Germans in their ow'ii country, prepared to extend their 
authority to Austrasia itself. llti\ing chosen llagmfrid as their major- 
domus, they suddenly marched into the Austrasian territory, and laid it 
waste with fire and sword as far as the ri\cr Maas. In spite of their Chris- 
tian profession they sought farther to strengthen themselves by an alliance 
with Ratbod, the heathen king of the Fribians, who at the death of Pepin 
had recovered his independence, and the greater portion of his territory. 

In the meantime, the whole aspect of affairs was suddenly changed by 
the escape of Charles from custody. Tlie defeated army of Plectrudis, and 
many of the Austrasian seigneurs, who were unwilling to support her cause 
even against the Neustrians, now rallied with the greatest alacrity around 
the jonthful hero, and proclaimed him Ihix Fravcorum by the title of his 
glorious father. In a very short time after the recovery of his freedom, 
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Charles found himself at the head of a very efficient, thouffh not numerous 
army. He was still, however, surrounded by dangers and difficulties, undej^ 
which a man of less extraordinary powers must inevitably have sunk. 

Dagobert III died soon after the battle of Compiegne; and the Neus- 
trians, who had felt the disadvantage of his imbecility, neglected the claims 
of his son, and raised a priest called Daniel, a reputed son of Childeric, to 
the throne, with the title of Chilperic II. This monarch, who appears to 
have had a greater degrep of energy than his immediate predecessors, 
formed a plan with the Frisian king for a combined attack upon Cologne, 
by which he hoped at once to bring the war to a successful issue. Katbod, 
true to his engagements, advanced with a numerous fleet of vessels \i\} the 
Bhine, while Chilperic and Raginfrid were marching towards Cologne 
through the forest of Ardennes. To prevent this well-planned ^notion, 
Charles determined to fall upon the Frisians before they reached Cologne. 
His position must have been rendered still more critical by the failure of 
this attack. W e read that after both parties had suffered considerable loss 
in a hard-fought battle, they retreated on equal terms. 

The short time which elapsed before the arrival of the Neustrians was 
spent by Charles in summoning his friends from every quarter, to assist him 
in the desperate struggle in which he was engaged. In the meantime Chil- 
peric came up, and, encamping in the neighboiirlmod of Cologne, effected 
a junction with the Frisians. Contrary to exjjcctation, however, no attack 
was made upon Plectrudis, who is said to have bribed the Frisians to retire. 
A better reason for the precipitate retreat of the Neustrians and Frisians 

S i^hich now took place) was the danger which the former ran of having 
eir retreat cut off by Charles, who had taken up a strong position in their 
rear, with continually increasing forces ; as it was, they were not permitted 
to retire in safety. Charles attacked them at Ainhlava, near Stable, in the 
Ardennes, and gave them a total defeat. This victory put him in possession 
of Cologne, and the person of Plectrudis, who restored to him his father’s 
treasures. 

In the following year, 717 a.d., Charles assumed the offensive, and, march- 
ing through the Silva Ciirbonaria, began to lay waste the Neiistrian territory. 
Chilperic and Raginfrid advanced to meet him, doubtless with far less con- 
fidence than before ; and both armies encamped at Vincy, in the territory 
of Cambray. Charles, with an hereditary moderation peculiarly admirable in 
a man of his warlike spirit, sent envoys to the Neustrian camp to offer con- 
ditions of peace; Jind toynduce Chilperic to acknowledge his claim to the 
office of major-domus in Austrasia, “that the blood of so many noble blanks 
might not lie shed.” Charles himself can have expected no other fruit from 
these overtures than the convincing of his own followers of the unreason- 
ableness of their enemies. The Neustrian king and his evil adviser rejected 
the proffered terms with indignation, and declared their intention of taking 
from Charles even that portion of his inheritance which had already fallen into 
his hands. Both sides then prepared for battle ; Charles, as we are expressly 
told, having first communicated to the chief men in liis camp the haughty 
Mid threatening answer of the king. Chilperic relied on his great superior- 
ity in numbers, though his army was drawn, for the most part, from the 
dregs of the people : Charles prepared to meet him with a small but highly 
disciplined force of well-armed and skilful warriors. In the battle which 
ensued on the 2l8t of March, the Neustrians were routed with tremendous 
loss, and pursued by the victors to the very gates of Paris. But Charles was 
not yet in a condition to keep possession of Neustria, and he therefore led 
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his army back to Cologne, and ascended the ** throne of his kingdom,** as 
the ann^ist^ already calls it, the digninimui hcereB of his mighty father. 

The unfortunate Chilperic, unequal as he must have felt himself to cope 
with a warrior like Charles, was once more induced by evil counsellors to 
renew the war. With tliis view he sought the alliance of the imperfectly 
subjected neighbouring states, whom the death of Pepin had awakened to 
dreams of independence. Of tlicse the foremost was Aquitaine, which had 
completely emancipated itself from Frankish rule. The Aquitania of the 
Roman Empire extended, as is well known, from the Pyrenees to the river 
Loire. This country, at the dissolution of the Western Empire, had fallen 
into the hands of the Visigoths, and w'as subsequently conquered, and to a 
certain extent subjugated, by the earlier Merovingians. But, though nomi- 
nally part of the Frankish Empire, it continued to enjoy a semi -independence 
under its native dukes, and remained for many ages a stone of offence to the 
Frankish rulers. Its population, notwithstanding the admixture of German 
l)lood consequent on tlie Gothic conejuest, had rf3inaincd j)re-eminently Roman 
in. its character, and had attained in the seventh century to an unusual de- 
gree of wealtli and civilisation. The southern part of Aquitaine had been 
occupied by a peo})le called Vascones or (Gascons, who extended themselves 
as far as the Ciaronne, and had also submitted to the Frankish i*ule during 
the better days of the elder dyn.'isty. 

The teni[)orary collapse of the Frankish power consequent upon the 
bloody feuds of the royal house, and the struggle between the seigneurs and 
the crown, enabled Eudes, the duke of Aquitaine, to establislj himself as a 
perfectly independent juiiice ; and he and his sfuis ruled in full sovereignty 
over both Acpiitainc and (iascoiiy, and were called indifferently Aquitanicn 
or VaBconics dunes. 

Under these circumstancres, it is not to be wondered at that Eudo sliould 
gladly receive*/ the presents and overtures made to him by Chilperic; who 
agreed to leave him in ([niet possession of the independeneo he had contu- 
maciously asserted, on condition of his making cause against the Austrasian 
mayor. He lost no lime in leading an army of Gascons to Paris, where he 
joined his forces to those of Chilperic, and prcj)ared to meet the terrible foe. 
Charles advaiiceil with his usual rapidity, and having laid waste a portion of 
Neustria, came upon the enemy in the neighbourhood of Soissons. The new 
allies, who had scarcely had time to consolidate their union and ninture their 
plans, appear to have made but a feeble resistance ; and Chilperic, not con- 
sidering himself safe even in Paris, fled with his treasures, in company with 
Eudo, into Aquitaine. Raginfrid, the Neustrian major-domus, who with a 
division of the combined army had also made an attempt to check Charles’ 
progress, was likewise/ defeated and compelled to resign his mayoralty ; as a 
compensation for which he received from the placable conqueror the count- 
ship of Anjou. 

The victorious Austrasians pursued the fugitives as far as the river Loire 
and Orleans, from which place Cliarles sent an embassy to Eudes, and offered 
him terms of peace, on condition of his delivering up Chilperic and his 
treasures. It is difficult to say what answer Eudo, hemmed in as he was 
on all sides (for the Saracens were in his rear), might have given to this 
demand — whether he would have consulted his own interests, or his duty 
to his ally and guest. But the opportune death of Clotaire, whom Charles 
had made king of Austrasia after the battle of Amblava, relieved him from 
his dilemma. Charles, who was remarkably free from the evil spirit of 
revenge, declared his readiness to acknowledge Chilperic II as king, on 
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condition of being himself appointed major-domus of the united kingdoms of 
Austrasia, Neustria, and Burgundy. These terms, offered by the victor to 
one whose very life was at his mercy, could not but be eagerly accepted ; and 
thus, in 720 a.d., Charles became nominally mayor of the palace to King 
Chilperic II, but, in fact, undisputed master of the king himself and the 
whole Frankish empire. 

The temperate course pursued by Charles in these transactions, proceeded 
in a great measure from the natural moderation of his character. [Cliil- 
peric died in 720, and Charles invested Thierry IV, son of Dagobert III, 
with the royal title. Hut when 
Thierry die<l (787) the major-domus 
made no attempt to till the vacant 
throne.] 

After the d(‘at.h of Hatlxxl, the 
“cruel and pagan " king of the Fri- 
sians, in 719 A.D., CMiarles recovered 
the western f)ortion of Friesland, ami 
reduced the Frisians to their former 
state of uncertain subjection. About 
the same time he ro])clled the Saxons, 
tliose unwearied and im]>lacal)le ene- 
mies of the Frankisli name, wlio hud 
broken into the Frankish on 

tlie right hank of tlie Rhino. We 
know little of the particulars of 
these campaigns, sineo Uie elironi- 
clers* content tljeniselvcs with re- 
cording in general terms tliat the 
“invincible t'liarles” was always 
victorious, and liis enemies utterly 
destroyed ; a statement wliicli is 
rendered suspicions by the fact lliat 
their annihilation has to be repeated 
frccpiently, and at no long intc.Tvals. 

In the year after the Saxon cam- 
paign (the (hitt! of whieli isratlier un- 
certain), Charh's crossed the Rhine, 
and attacked the Alamanni (in Wiir- 
temberg) in their own country, which he devastated without any serious 
opposition. Subsequently, about T2r» a.d., lie crossed the Danube, and 
entered the country of the Bavarians; and after two successful campaigns 
obliged that nation also to acknowledge their allegiance to the Franks. 
From this expedition, says the chronicler,^ “he returned by the Lord’s assist- 
ance to his own dominions with great treasures and a certain matron, by 
name Piltriidis, and her niece Sonihikh*.” This latter, wlio is called by 
Einhard “Swanahilde, the nicce of Odilo,” subsequently became one of 
Charles’ wives, and the mother of the unfortunate Grifo. 

It seems natural to conjecture, that Charles had an important ulterior ob- 
ject before his mind in these extraordinaiy and sustained exertions. They 
were but the prelude to the grand spectacle soon to be presented to an admiring 
world, in whicli this mighty monarch with the humble name wtis to play a 
conspicuous and glorious part. A contest awaited him, which he must long 
have foreseen with mingled feelings of eagerness and apprehension, and into 
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which he dared not go unprepared ; a contest which required the highest 
exercise of his own active genius, and the uncontrolled disposal of all the 
material resources of his empire. He had hitherto contended for his heredi- 
tary honours against his personal enemies — for the supremacy of the Ger- 
mans over the Gallo-Roinans, of his own tribe over kindred German tribes 
— and finally, for order and good government against anarchy and faction. 
Hereafter he was to renew the old struggle between the West and East — 
to be the champion of Christianity and German institutions, against tlie 
false and degrading faitli of Mohammed, and all the corrupting and ener- 
vating habits of the oriental world. 

The most sober history of iho. rise and progress of Islamism, and the 
Arabian empire, which was founded on it, has all the characteristics of an 
eastern fable. In the beginning of the seventh century, an Arabian of the 
priestly house of Hasliim retired into a cave at Mecca, to brood over the 
visions of a powerful but morbid imagination. The suggestions of his own 
distempered mind, and the impulses of his own strong will, were mistaken 
for the inspiration and the commands of the Almighty, concerning whom 
his notions were in part adopted from the Jewish and ( Christian Scriptures. 
He learned to regard himself as the clioscn instrument of God, for the intro- 
duction of a new faith and tlio establishment of a poAvor, before which all 
the nations of the earth should how. 

When his meditations liad assumed consistency, ho shaped them into a 
system of faith and iiractice, Avhich lie (rontidcntly proposed for the accept- 
ance of mankind, as the most perfect and glorious expression of the divine 
mind and wiU. His belief in liimself, in his own infallibility, and the per- 
fection of his system, Avas so absolute, tliiit lie regarded all other men in the 
light of children, avIio, if they cannot lie persuaded, must he forced, into 
the right path. Tlie SAvord Avas the only logic he considered suitable to the. 
case; and death or tlie Koran the sole alternative Avliicli his followers 
tliought fit to offor. 

For a time the lofty pretensions of the prophet Avere acknoAvledged oidy 
by a few, and those few belonged to bis oAvn family. liut bis system, 
springing as it did from an eminently oriental mind, avus Avonderfully 
adapted to the Avants and tastes of oriental nations. But Avhile the sub- 
limity of certain doctrines atTordcMl suitable objects of con tern jilation to the 
nobler faculties of the, soul, tlie strongest passions of fallen human nature, 
pride, revenge, and lust, Avere not dmiied their appropriate gratification. 
What could be more acceptable, to tlic natund man than a system which 
quiets tluj couse.icne.e amidst tln^ excesses of sensual love, Avhich takes away 
the necessity for se.lf-disciiiline. 1»3' the doctrine «)f fatalism, wdiich teaches 
men to look down Avith a lofty contempt upon all Avho think diiferently 
from themselves, and, lastly, holds out as a rcAvard for the coercion and 
destruction of opjioncnts an eternity of voluptuous enjoyment in the society 
of celestial courtesans r* 

There is no doubt tliat much Avas done by the sAvord of the liardy and 
impetuous sons of Ishuiael, but this could not alone have spread the Koran 
over half the Avorld ; the A'ory faults Avliich make/ it odious in Christian 
eyes, gave wings to its progress, and excited in its favour a deep and fren- 
zied devotion. 

In 622 A.D. Mohammed was obliged to flee to Medina, from the virulent 
opposition of the members of his OAvn tribe. Within ninety years from that 
time his successors and disciples had conquered and converted, not Arabia- 
alone, but Syria, Persia, Palestine, Phoenicia, Egypt, Asia Minor, Armenia, 
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the country between the Black Sea and the Caspian, a portion of India, and 
the whole of the north of Africa from the Nile to the Atlantic Ocean. 

The year 710 a.d. found them gazin? with longing eyes across the 
straits of Gibraltar, eager for the time when they might plant upon the 
rock of Calpe the meteor standard of their prophet; and thence survey 
the beautiful and fertile country which was soon to be their own. Nor 
were their hopes deferred : their entrance into Spain, which might have 
proved difficult if not impossible to effect in the face of a brave and united 
people, was rendered safe and easy by treachery, cowardice, and theological 
dissensions. 

The first collision, indeed, of the Arabian conquerors with the warriors 
of the West was rather calculated to damp their hopes of European con- 
quest. The Visigothic kings of Spain possessed the town of Ceuta on the 
African coast, of which Count Julian, at the time of which we siM^ak, was 
military governor. The skill and courage of this great warrior and Ids 
garrison had hitherto frustrated all the attempts of Musa, the general of 
the caliph Walid, to make himself master of the place. The Saracens were 
already beginning to despair of success, when they suddenly received over- 
tiir(‘s from Count Julian liimself, who now offered, not merely to open tlie 
gates of Ceuta, but to procure for the Saracens a ready admittance into 
Spain. The grounds of this sudden treacliery on the part of one who had 
risked his life at the post of honour, cannot be stated with any degree of 
certainty. By some it was ascril>ed to the desire of avenging liimself upon 
Koderic, his king, who is said to have abused his daughter ; and by others 
to the fact that lie had espoused the cause of Witiza’s sons, at that time 
])retend(*rs to the Simnish tlirone. The Saracen general Musa, delighted to 
have found the Achilles-hcel of Europe, immediately dc'sjiatclied a few hun- 
dred Moslems across the strait, under the command of Tarik; from whom 
the modern (Bbraltar (Gebel al-Tarik) derives its name. '^Pliese adven- 
turers were well received in the town and castle of Count Julian at Alge- 
ciras, and soon returned to their expectant coinradi\s, with rich booty and 
exciting talcs of tbo fertility of the country, and the effeminacy of the 
degenerate Gotlis. 

In the April of the following year, 711 A.i>., a body of live thousand 
Staracens effected a landing on the coast of Si)ain, and entrenched themselves 
strongly near tlie Rock of Clibraltar. These were so»)ii followed by other 
troops, until a considerable Moslem army w^as collected on the Spanish 
shores. 'I'he feeble resistance made to this descent was a fatal omen for the 
empire of the Visigoths. This once brave and liardy tribe of Germans had 
•lost, during a long peace, the valour and endurance to which they owed the 
rich provinces of Spain ; and, amidst the pleasures of that luxurious country, 
had grown so unaccustomed to the use of arms, that it Avas long before tliey 
could be roused to meet the foe. At length, however, tlio unwarlike Roderic, 
having collected an army four times as great as that of the enemy, but with- 
out confidence either in their leader or themselves, encamped at Xeres de la 
Frontera, in the neighbourlujod of Cadiz. Wliile awaiting at this place the 
approach of the enemy, the Gothic king is represented as sitting in an 
ivory chariot, arrjiyed in silken garments unworthy of a man even in time 
peace, and wearing a golden crown upon his head. The battle which quickly 
followed was fought on the 26th of July, 711 a.d. It was of short duration 
and of no doubtful issue. The timid herd of Goths, scarcely awaiting the 
wild charge of the Saracens, turned and fied in irretrievable confusion. 
Roderic himself, fit leader of such an army, was among the first to leave the 
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field on the back of a fleet racer, which had been placed, at liis desire, in the 
neighbourhood of his tent, as if his trembling heart had foreseen the issue. 

The Visigothic empire in Spain fell by a single blow. Tarik advanced 
with his victorious army as far as Cordova (Corduba), which immediately 
yielded at his summons ; and lie would, without doubt, have overrun the 
whole of Spain, had lie not been recalled by the jealousy of Musa, who re- 
served for himself the glory of completing the splendid conquest. 

Of all the Spanish towns whicli were ca])tured on this occasion, Seville and 
Merida alone appear to have upheld the ancient glories of the Gothic name ; 
but even these were finally reduced, and the last remnants of the Visigoths 
were driven from the rich plains they had so long possessed into the moun- 
tains of Asturias. It was in these rugged solitudes, and amidst the hardships 
and privations which they there endured, that they regained their ancient 
vigour, and preserved their (Uiristian faith. It was thence that at a later 
period they descended uj)on their Moorish foes, and in many a hard-fought 
battle, the frequent tlienuj of ballad and romaunt, i-eeovered, step by step, the 
fair possessions whicli their ancestors had won and lost. 

And thus by a single victory Spain was added to the vast dominions of 
tlie caliph, and the cross oiu^o more retired before the crescent. Nor did 
it seem that the Pyrenees, any more than the Rock of Gibraltar, were to prove 
a barrier to the devastating flood of Islamism. About 718 a.d., Zaina, the 
Arabian viceroy of Spain, made himself master of that portion of Gaul, on 
the slopes of the eastern Pyrenees, of which the Goths had hitherto retained 
possession. In 731 a.d. he stormed Narboiine, the capital of the province, 
and having put all the male inhabitants capable of bearing arms to the sword, 
he sent away the women and children into eaj)tivity. He then })U8hed for- 
ward into Aquitaine, and laid siege to Toulouse, 'which proved the limit of 
his progress ; for it was there that he was defeated by Kudo, the duke of the 
country, wdio was roused to a desperate eflbrt by the danger of his capital. 
The check thus given to the onward inarch of tlie Moslems was of short 
duration. Anbasa, the successor of Zama, about four years afterwards once 
more made a movement in advance. Taking a more easterly direction, he 
stormed and plundered Carcassonne and Ntmes (Ncniausus); and having 
devastated the country us far as the Rhone, returned laden with booty 
across the Pyrenees. 

Duke Kudos of Aciuitaiiie, deprived of the fruits of his single victory, 
resigned all hopes of successfully resisting the invaders, and endeavor.red 
to preserve liimself from utter ruin by an alliance Avith liis formidable foes. 
He is tiven said to have so far belied his character of Christian ])riiice as to 
give his own daughter in marriage, or concubinage, to Munuza, the governor 
of the newly made Gallic coiU|uests. 

It Jippeurs that the ^^x])editiolls of the Saracens into Gaul had been 
hitherto made hy individual geiun-als on a comparatively small scale, and 
on their own rcsponsibilit \ . 'The uiiusually slow progress of their anus 
at this period, is to be ascribed less to any fear of opjxisition, than to inward 
dissensions in the Arabian cnipinj, and a rajjid succession of caliphs singularly 
unlike in their characters and views. Nine short years (715-724 A.D.) had 
seen the cruel Solaimaii succeeded by the severe, yet just and upright Omar, 
the luxurious epicurean Yazid, and the little-minded, calculating Hisham. 

It is probable, therefore, that, amid more pressing anxieties and interests, 
the distant conquest of Spain was forgotten or neglected by the court at 
Dainascus ; and that tlie generals, Avho commanded in that country, were 
apt to indulge in ideas inconsistent with their real position as satraps and 
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slaves of an imperial master. But a change was at hand, and the new actor 
Abderrahman (Abd al-Rahman), who suddenly appeared upon the scene 
with an army of four hundred thousand men, was charged with a twofold 
commission, — to chastise the presumption of Munuza, whose alliance with 
Eudo was regarded with suspicion, — and to bring the whole of Gaul under 
the sceptre of the caliph and the law of Mohammed. Regarding Munuza 
as a rebel and a semi-apostate, Abderrahman besieged him in the town of 
Cerdagne, to which he fled for refuge, and, having driven him to commit 
suicide, sent his head, together with his wife, the daughter of Eudes, as a 
welcome present to the caliph Hisham. 

The victorious Saracens tlieri marched on past Pampeluna,^ and, making 
their way through the narrow defiles on the western side of the Pyrenean 
rhaiii, poured down upon the plains with their iiinumeralde hosts as far as 
ilie river Garonne. Tlie city of Bordeaux was taken and sacked, and still 
they prtissed on impetuously and without oppusiticm, until they reached tlie 
river Dordogne, where Eudes, burning with rage at the treatment which his 
daughter liad received, made a fruitless attempt to stop them. Irritated 
rather tlian checked by his feeble efforts, tlie overwhelming tide poured on. 
The standard of the prophet soon floatcil from the towers of Poitiers, and 
even Tours, tlie city of the holy St. Martin, was in danger of being polluted 
by the presence of insulting infidels, when, in the hour of Europe’s greatest 
dread and danger, the cliampion of (.•hristendom appeared at last, to do 
battle with the hitherto triumphant enemies of the cross. 

It seems strange at first sight that the danger, wdiich had so long been 
threatening Europe from the side of Spain, should noi have called forth an 
earlier and more effectual resistance from tliose whose national and religious 
existence was at stake. Abderrahman had now made his way into the very 
centre of modern France ; liad taken and plundered some of the wealthiest 
towns in the Frankish Empire; and, after burning or desecrating every 
Christian church lie met w'itli, w'as marching on the hallowed sanctuary^ of 
tJie ]>atrou saint, (?nriche<l by the offerings of ages; witliout encountering 
a single foe who could even hojie to stay his progress. Where was the 
“invincible” and ubiquitous Charles, who was wont to fall like a thunderbolt 
upon his enemies ? We might indeed be surprised at his seeming tardiness, 
did W'e not know the extraordinary difficulties wdtli wdiioh he had to struggle, 
and the seemingly impossible task lie liad to perform. It was not wdtli the 
modern superstition of Mohammed alone that he had to contend, but with 
the hoary heathenism of the nortli ; not with the Saracens alone, but with 
his barbarous kinsmen — with nations as liardyand warlike as his ow^n Aus- 
trasian w'arriors, and animated no less than the followers of Mohammed with 
an indomitable hatred of the Christian name. Enemies w-ere ready to pour 
upon him from every side, from the green slopes of the Pyrenees and over 
the broad w^aters of the Rhine ; nor could he reckon upon the fidelity of all 
who lay within these boundaries. 

During the whole of the ton years in which the Saracens were crossing 
the Pyrenees and establishing themselves in Gaul, ("liarles was constantly 
engaged in w'lirs witli his German neighbours. In that short period he made 
campaigns against the Frisians, the Swabians, and the Bavarians, the last f 
whom (as w^e have seen) he even crossed the Danube to attack in their own 
country. As late as 728 A. D., when Abderrahman must have been already 
meditating his desolating march, Charles had to turn his arms once more 

[} According to Strabo a* this town, called in Homan times Pompelo, derived its name from 
Hompey the Great, who rebuilt it in 68 b.c.] 
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against the Saxons; and in 781 a.d., the very year before he met the 
Saracens at Poitiers, he marched an army into Aquitaine to quell the 
rebellion of Duke Eudes. 

Such were some of the adverse circumstances under which Charles had to 
make his preparations, and under which he encamped with his veterans in 
the neighbourhood of Poitiers, where, for the first time in his life, he beheld 
the white tents of the Moslem invaders, covering the land as far as the eye 
could reach. 

We cannot doubt that he had long been looking forward to this hour 
with an anxious though intre}nd heart, for all depended upon him ; and that 
the wars in which he had lately been engaged, were the more important in 
his eyes, because their successful termination was necessary to secure his 
rear, and increase the limits of his war-ban when the time for action 
should arrive. 

The hitherto uncon qncred Saracens, who had carried tlio banner of their 
prophet in almost uninterrupted triumph from the deserts of Arabia to the 
banks of the Loire, were destined to find at last an insuperable barrier in the 
brave hearts of Charles and his Austrasiuii followers. 

On a Sunday, in the montli of Octol>er, 782, after trying each other’s 
strength in skirmishe.s of small importance during the whole tlio ])revious 
week, the two armies, invoking respectively tlie aid of Christ and Moham- 
med, came to a general engagement on the plains between Poitiers and 
Tours. The rapid onslaught of the Ishmaelites, by which they were accus- 
tomed to bear everything before them, recoiled from the steady valour and 
iron front of the Franks, wliose heavy swords made dreadful havoc among 
their lightly clad opponents. Uc[)ulsed, but unbroken in courage and deter- 
mination, resolved to force their way through that wall of steel or to dash 
themselves to death against it, the gallant Moslems ri'peated their wild 
charges until sunset. At every repulse their blood flowed in torrents, and 
at the end of the day tliev found tliemselves farther than ever from the goal, 
and gazed upon far more dead upon the Blij)j)ery field than remained alive in 
their ranks. Hopeless of being able to renew the contest, they retreated 
in the night, and, for the first time, fled before an enemy. On the following 
morning, when the Franks again drew iij) in battle-array, the camp of the 
foe was discovered to be erniity, so that, instead of awaiting the attack, they 
had the more agreeable task of jduiidering the tents and jnirsuing the fugi- 
tives. Abderrahman himself was found among the dead, and around l.iin, 
according to the not very credible aeeouiit of the chroniclers,^ lay three hun- 
dred thousand of his soldiers; while the Franks’ lost only fifteen hundred 
men. 

Eudo, who after his defeat im the Dordogm* had taken refuge w'ith his 
more merciful enemy (diaries, Avas j)r(*seiit in the battle and took part in the 
pursuit and plunder. It Avas after this glorious triumph over the most for- 
midable enemies of his count ry and religion that Charles received the sur- 
name of Martel (the hammer), by which be has since l»een known in history. 

The importance of this victory t(> all succ(;eding ages has often been 
enlarged upon, and can hardly he exaggerated. The fate of Europe, humanly 
speaking, hung upon the sword of the Frankisli mayor; and but for Charles, 
and the bold German Avarriors who had learned the art and practice of war 
under him and his glorious father, the heart of Europe might even now 
be in the possession of the Moslem ; and the mosque and the harem might 
stand Avhere noAv Ave see the spire of the Christian church, and the home of 
the Christian family. « 




CHAPTER IV 

CHARLES MARTEL TO CHARLEMAGNE 
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Though an effective check liad been jj^iven to the progress of the Sara- 
cens’ anus, ami they themselves had been deprived of that cldcf support of 
faiiatie valour, the belief in their own invincibility, yet their power was 
by no means broken, nor was ('harlea in a condition to improve his victory. 
'Hie Nenstrians and Rurgundians were far from being reconciled to the 
supremacy w'liich the German Franks had acquired over themselves under 
the mighty Carlovingian mayors. Their jealousy of Charles Mart el's success 
and their hatred of his person, were so inueli stronger than their zeal in the 
cause of Cliristendom, that even while he was engaged in his desperate con- 
flict with the Saracens, they were raising a rebellion in ins rear. But the 
indefatigable warrior was not sleeping on the fresh laurels he had won. No 
sooner had ho received intelligence of their treacherous designs, than he led 
his troops, fresh from the slaughter of the inlidcls, ijito the very heart of 
Burgundy, and inflicted a terrible retribution on his domestic foes. He then 
removed all whom he had leason to suspect from their i)Osts of emolument 
and honour, and bestowed them upon men on whom ho could depend in the 
hour of danger. 

In the following year, 734 a.d., lie made considerable progress in the 
subjugation and, what was even more diflicult, the conversion of the Frisians, 
who hated Christianity the more because it was connected in their minds 
with a foreign yoke. The preaching of Boniface was powerfully seconded 
by the sw’ord of Charles, who attacked them by land and sea, defeated their 
duke, Poppo, destroyed their heatlieii altars, and, like Alfred in the case of 
the Danes, gave them the alternative of Christianity or death. 

After the victory of Poitiers, Charles had entrusted the defence of the 
Pyrenean borders to Duke Eudes, whom he left in peaceable though dependent 
possession of his territories. Eudes had received a rough lesson from his 
former misfortunes, and passed the remainder of his life in friendly rela- 
tions with his Frankish liege lord. At the death of Eudes, in 735 A.D., s 
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dispute arose between his sons, Hunold and Ratio, respecting the suocesiuon ; 
ana it seems that in the course of their contest they had forgotten their com- 
mon dependence upon Charles Martel. A feud of this nature at such a 
period, and in the immediate neighbourhood of the Saracens, was highly 
dangerous to Aquitaine and the whole Frankish Empire. Charles therefore 
lost no time in leading an army into the distracted province, to settle the 
disputes of the contending parties, and bring the population into a more 
complete state of subjection. Raving advanced to the Garonne and taken 
the city of Bordeaux, he entered into negotiations with Huiiold ; and, “ with 
his accustomed piety, c” conferred the duchy upon him, on condition of his 
renewing his fatlier’s oatli of fealty to himself and his two sons, whom he 
thus distinctly i)ointed out to the Franks as their hereditary rulers. 


THE SAKACENS AGAIN KEPELLED 

In 787 A.D., the infidels were once more introduced into the south of 
Gaul by the treachery of Cliristiana. A man of influence in Provence, called 
Maurontus, who probably aimed at an independent dukedom, formed a strong 
party among the Neustriaii seigneurs against the detested German uiayor^ 
As the Arabian alliance w’as the only one which could sustain them in a con- 
flict with Charles, they niado no scruple of inviting I bn Yusuf, the new 
viceroy of Septimania (Languedoc), into their country and giving him the 
city of Avignon as a pledge of their sincerity. The Saracens, instructed by 
their strange allies, passed into Burgundy, where the party opposed to Charles 
was strongest ; having taken Vienne, they covered the country as far as 
Lyons with their wild and rai)id cavalry, which everywhere left its traces of 
Are and blood. 

The advance of the Saracens was so suddoii, and tlujir progress so rapid, 
that Charles Martel was not immediately pre]){u o(l to meet them. He there- 
fore despatched his brother Childebrand and his principal seigneurs, with 
such forces as were ready, to keej) the enemy in check ; determining himself 
to follow with a numerous and well-appointed army. When the advanced 
guard of the Franks arrived Jicar Avignon, the Saracens retreated into that 
place, and prepared to stand a siege. On the arrivfil of Charles the town, 
which had resisted Childebrand, was taken by storm, and the Arabian gar- 
rison put to the SNVord. I’lic Franks then crossed the Rliorie, and mavclied 
through Septimania to Narbonne — a place of great im])ortaiice to the 
Saracens, who had made it a magazine for their arms. It was defended at 
this time by Athima, viceroy of the calijdi in Septimania, with a considerable 
force. The. Saracens of Spain, fearing that the garrison might be insufficient 
to withstand the assault of the Franks (who had invested tlie towm on every 
side), fitted out a fl(.*e1, and transport cd a body of t roops to the mouth of the 
river Berre, near Narbonne, in hopes of raising the siege. This movement 
did not escape the <]niek eye of Charles ; who, leaving his brother with a 
division of the besiegers, fell with the remainder on the newly landed force 
of the enemy, and routed them wdth dreadful slaughter. He failed, however, 
in his attempts upon Narbonne, which remained in the hands of the Saracens ; 
while Berziers, Agde, Megalone, and Nimes, together with all the territory 
on the north side of the river Aude (subsequently known as Languedoc), 
were reunited to the Frankish Empire. 

According to Paulus Diaconus,/ Charles Martel was assisted on this 
occasion by Liutprand, king of the Lombards in Italy, with whoin he had 
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formed a close alliance and friendship. We have liardly sufficient grounds 
for believing that the Lombards took an active part in this war, but the 
mere expectation of their approach may have exercised some influence in 
bringing about the results above described.^ 

The activity of his enemies in the north again prevezited Charles from 
pursuing his advantages against the Moslems, who might perhaps, had Ger- 
man Europe been united, have even then been driven back to the sliores of 
Africa. In 737 we find the indefatigable warrior employed in rei)elling 
and avenging a fresh inroad of the Saxons, whom ho defeated wiiii great 
slaughter and drove along the river Lippe. In 789 he again appeared in 
Burgundy, where lira presence had become necessary to stamp out the 
smouldering embers of the old conspiracy. 


THE AFFAIKS OF ROME 


In the meantime a new theatre was preparing for the Franks, on which 
they were destined by Providence to play a very conspicuous and important 
part. The exertions and influeiKte of Boni- 
face, the great apostle of Germany, and 
the intimate religious union he had ef- 
fected between the Frankish church and 
the bishops of Rome, w'ere to produce for 
both parties still richer fruits than had yet 
ajipearod. 

’’riie reunion of the Lombards under one 
head had been naturally followed as we have 
previously seen, by a further extension of 
their borders at the expense of the Roman 
ICmpire ; and this extension was the imme- 
diate cause of a collision between the kings 
of the Lombards and the successors of St. 

Peter, which gave rise to the most import- 
ant and lasting results. 

The evident intention of the bishops of f 

Rome, to play off the Lombards and the 
Byzantine court against each other, and to 
make their own career ^^the resultant of 
these two opposing forces, seemed, for some 
time, likely to be entirely frustrated. 

Liutprand, justly irritated by the con- 
duct of the Romans, to wdioni he had shown 
so much forbearance, had led his forces to 

the very gates of Rome, with the full in- A Fkankish Okpickb 

tention of incorporating it wdth the rest of 

his Italian dominions; and thus, with all his foresight, Gregory had brought 
the rising structure of the papacy into the greatest danger, and appeared t(» 
be himself at the mercy of his enemies. 

In this extremity the holy father bethought liimself of the powerful nation 
which had for so luany ages been the faithful ally of the Catholic church, 
and had lately been united in still closer bonds of reverence and amity to 



[} Though Fredegariua <i is silent on this point, Hodgkin * accepts it. ] 
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St. Peter’s chair. In 739 Pope Gregory III applied for aid against the 
Lombards to his most excellent son, the sub-king Charles.” 

That tliis application was made unwillingly, and with considerable mis- 
givings about the consequences, may be inferred from the extremities to 
which Gregory submitted before he made it. 

His hesitation was owing, no doubt, in part to his instinctive dread of 
giving the papal chair a too powerful protector, who might easily become a 
master ; and partly to his knowledge of the sincere friendship which existed 
between his opponent Jjiutprand and his desired ally. Of all the circum- 
stances which threatened to prevent the realisation of the pai)al dreams of 
temporal independence and 8j)iritual domination, none were so greatly and 
so justly dreaded as an alliance between the Franks and Lombards ; and we 
shall see that Gregory III and Ids successoi*s spared no j)ains, and shrank 
from no means however questionable, to excite jealousy and hatred between 
the Franks and their Lombard kinsmen. 


THE rOPK CALLS TO CHARLES 

While the Romans were trembling within their hastily repaired walls, 
and awaiting the decisive assault of the Lombards, Charles Martel was rest- 
ing from the fatigues of his late campaigns in Burgundy ; and he was still 
in that country when the papal envoys reached him. They brought with 
them a piteous epistle from Gregory, in Avhieh lie complains with bitterness 
of the persecutions of his enemies, who, he says, had robbed the very church 
of St. Kiter (which stood 'u'ithoui the walls) of its candlesticks ; and taken 
away the pious ofl'erings of tlie Fninkish jJtiRees. ('liarles received the 
eommunication of the uiHietod pontilf wdth the greatest reverence. The 
interests of the em})ire, and inoni especially of Ids own family, were too 
intimately connected with the existence and iionour of the bishops of Rome, 
to allow of his feeling indin’erent to what was i)assing in Italy; and there 
is no reason to doubt that he entertained tlw highest veneration for the head 
of the church. Yet this lirst embassy seems to hiive justified the fears rather 
than the hopes of Gregory. The incessant exertions wldcli (Uiarles’ enemies 
compelled liiin to make fur the maintenance of his authority would long ago 
have destroyed a man of ordinary energy and endurance, and were begin- 
ning to tell even upon his iron frame, lie was aware that the new order of 
things, of which he was the principal author, depefided for its continuance 
and consolidation solely upon his presence and watchfulness. So far from 
being in a condition to lead his forces to a distant country, and to make ene- 
mies of brave and powerful friends, it was not long since lie had sought the 
assistance of the Lombards themselves; and he knew not how soon he might 
stand in need of it again. Jle therefore contented himself w'ith opening 
friendly negotiations with Liutjirand, who excused himself to Charles, and 
agreed to spare the papal territory on condition that the Romans should 
cease to interfere between himself and his rebellious subjects. The exact 
terms of the agreement made between Gregory and Liutiirand, by the medi- 
ation of Charles Martel, are of the less moment, as they were observed by 
neither party. 

In 740 the Lombards again appeared in amis before the gates of Rome; 
and the pope was once more a suppliant at the Frankish court. In the 
letter which Charles Martel received on this occasion, Gregory bitterly 
complains that no effectual aid liad been as yet afforded him; that more 
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attention had been paid to the “ lying ” reports of the Lombard king than to 
his own statements, and he earnestly implores his most Christian son ” not 
to prefer the friendship of Liutprand to the love of the prince of the apostles. 
It is evident from the whole tenor of this second epistle, that the Fraiikisli 
mayor had not altered his conduct towards the king of the Lombards, in \ 
consequence of Gregory’s charges and complaints ; but had trusted rather to 
his own knowledge of his friend than to the invectives of the terrified and 
angry pope. 

To give additional weight to his wTittcn remonstrances and entreaties, 
Gregory sent the bishop Anastasius and the presbyter Sergius to Charles 
Martel, cliargcd with more secret and important instructions, which he 
scrupled to commit to writing. The nature of their communications may 
be gathered from the symbolical actions by which they were accompanied. 
The envoys brought with them the keys of St. Peter’s sepulchre, which they 
offered to Cliarlcs, on whom they were also empowered to confer the title 
and dignity of Itoman patricius. By the former step — the offer of the 
keys (an honour never befonj conferred upon a Frankish ruler) — Gregory 
expressed liis desire to constitute the powerful mayor protector of the holy 
see ; and by conferring the rank of Roman patricius without, as seems prob- 
able, the sanction of the Greek emperor, he in effect withdrew his allegiance 
from the latter, and acknowledged Charles Martel as liege lord of the Roman 
duchy and [ieople. It was in this light that Iht^ whole transaction was re- 
garded at the time, for we read in the chronicle of Moissiac.,J7 written in the 
beginning of tlie ninth century, that the letter of the l>op(} was accompanied 
by “a decree of the Roman priiicipes" ; and that the Homan people, having 
thrown off the rule of the Greek emperor, desired to place themselves under 
the protection of the aforesaid priiua;, and his “ invincible clemency.” 

Charles Martel received the ambassadors with the distinguished honour 
due to the dignity of the sender, and the importance of their mission; and 
willingly accepted at their hands the significant oft’eriiigs they brought. 
When they were pj-epared to return, he loaded tliein with costly presents, 
and ordered Gi iiiio, the abbot of Corbey, and Sigel.)ert, a monk of St. Denis, 
to accompany them to Koine, and bear his answer to Pope Gregory. Rome 
W'as once more delivered from destruction by the intervention of Charles, 
and his influence with Liutprand. 

And thus Avere the last days of the great Frankish hero and Gregory III 
employed in marking out a line of policy respecting each other, and the 
great temporal and spiritual interests committed to them, which, being 
zealously followed up by their successors, led in the sequel to the most 
important and brilliant results. They both died nearly at the same time, 
in the same year, 741 a.d., in Avhich the events above described took place. 
The restless activity of Charles Martel had prematurely Avorn him out. 
Conscious of the rajiid decline of his poAvers, he began to set his house in 
order ; and he had scarcely time to portion out his vast empire among his 
sons, and to make his peace Avith heaven in the cliurcjli of the patron saint, 
AA'hen he Avas seized by a fever in his palace at Cariciacum (Quierzy) on the 
Oise ; Avhere he died on the 15th (or 21st)^ of October, 741 a.d., at the early 
age of fifty. lie Avas buried in the church of Denis. 

Charles Martel may be reckoned in the number of those great men Avho 
have been deprived of more than half the glory due to them, “ because they 
want the sacred poet.” Deeds Avhich, in the full light of history, would 


P Hodgkin £ says In one place the 21st; in anotlicr the 22ud of October.] 
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have appeared sufficient to make a dozen warriors immortal, are despatched 
by the Frankish chroniclers in a few dry words. His greatness, indeed, 
shines forth even from their meagre notices ; but we feel, as we read them, 
that had a Cecsar or a Livy unfolded his character and described his exploits, 
— instead of a poor pedantic monk like Fre(bigarius,<* a rival might be found 
for the Caesars, the Scipios, and the llanuibals. 


CARLOMAN AND rEPIN TJIK SHORT 

Charles Martel left two sons, Carlonian and Pepin, by liis first wdfe, of 
whom nothing is known, and a third, Grifo, by the captive Bavarian prin- 
cess Swanahild, who is sometimes called his second wife and sometimes his 
concubine. In the first partition of Ids dominions, which was made known 
before liis deatli, lie apportioned Austriusia, Swabia (Alainannia), and Thu- 
ringia, the German jirovinces, to liis eldest son, (larloman ; Neiistria, Bur- 
gundy, and Provence, to l^epin, the chief inlieritor of liis glory. In this 
arrangement the son of Swanahild was -wisely passed over; but the entreaties 
of his beautiful spouse induced ('liarles, at the very end of his life, to set 
apart a portion from each of the two kingdoms above mentioned for Grifo ; 
an unfortunate stop, wdiich only brought destruction on him udio received 
the fatal gift. 

The mischievous effects of the new jiartition showed thcmsclv(‘s imme- 
diately. The subjects of Grifo, among whom alone he could look for sym- 
pathy and support, were discontented at being arbitrarily separated from the 
rest of the empire ; and Ihe ill-feeling of the seigneurs and peojdc in all parts 
of the country ajipears to have been enhanced by the prejudice existing 
against Swanahild, both as a foreigner and on account of the great influence 
she exercised over the heart of Charles. So strong, indeed, was the feeling 
of the Franks upon the subject, that we may fairly doubt whether Carlomaii 
and Pejiin themselves, lui<l they been so inclined, would have been able to 
secure to their brother the jKissession of the territory allotted to him. 

AVhatever sentiments the two eldest brothers previously entertained 
towards Grifo, they wt‘re soon rendered openly hostile l)y the flight of their 
sister lliltriide t(j tlie court of Bavaria, and her unanthorised marriage with 
Otilo, the duke of that country. Swanahild and (hifo, who were naturally 
looked upon as the instigators of this unwelcome alliance, shut themselves 
up in the fortress of Laon ; but being eniiidy,. without resources, they 
yielded up the phu^e and themselves as soon as Carloman and Pej)in appeared 
with an army before its walls. 'J'he favourite wife of the mighty Charles 
Martel was sent into a nunnery at Ghellcs, and Grifo was imprisoned in the 
castle of NeufidnUeaii, in the forest of Ardennes. 

ILaving placed a Merovingian named Childeric on the throne, — which 
their father for some time before lii.s death had left unoccupied, — the young 
princes marched an army towards Aquitaine; for llun.old the son of Eudes, 
the sworn vassal of Cliarlcs Martel, liad manifested liis rebellious intentions 
by throwing Lantfred, the Frankish ambassador, into prison. Crossing the 
Loire, they devastated Aquitania as far as Boiirges ; and were on the point 
of overrunning the whole country, when the intelligence of the still more 
serious rebellion of the Swabians compelled them suddenly to break off their 
campaign in the south, and return to the heart of their aominions. Prepa- 
rations of unusual magnitude had been made for the war by the dukes of 
Swabia and Bavaria, who had invited the Saxon and Slavonian tribes to 
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make common cause against the Franks. The sudden return of the Frankish 
army, however, frustrated their half-completed plans. In the autumn of the 
same year, Carloman crossed the Rhine, fell upon the Swabian duke Theobald 
before his Bavarian allies were ready to take the field, and compelled him to 
renew his oath of allegiance, and to give hostages for its observance. 

In the meantime, Otilo, duke of Bavaria, the husband of the fugitive 
princess Hiltrude, was doing all in his power to strengthen himself against 
the expected attack of the Franks, and was evidently acting in concert with 
Duke Hunold of Aquitaine. The defeat of the Swabians was a heavy blow 
to his hopes ; but he had gone too far to recede, and having united, a body of 
Saxons and Slavonian mercenaries with his own subjects, he took up a posi- 
tion on the farther side of the river Lech, and stockaded the banks to prevent 
the enemy from crossing. The Franks came up soon afterwards, but found the 
Bavarians so strongly entrenched, that they lay fifteen days on the opposite 
bank without attempting anything. After a diligent search, however, they 
discovered a ford by which they crossed the river during the night, and, fall- 
ing on the unsuspecting enemy, put them to flight, and drove them witli 
great slaughter across the river Inn. 

The Frankish princes are said to have remained for fifty-two days in the 
enemies' country; but their expedition partook more of the nature of a foray 
than a conquest, and left the Bava- 
rians in nearly the same condition 
of semi-independence in w’hich it 
had found them. The activity of 
the revolted tribes rendered it dan- 
gercMis for Carloman and Pepin to 
lead their forces too far in any one 
direction. As Hunold had been 
saved by tlie revolt of the Swa- 
bians, so Otilo was now relieved 
from the presence of the Franks 
by diversions made in his favour in 
two other quarters ; by the Saxons, 
who had fcallen upon Thuringia; 
and by Hunold, wdio, emboldened 
by impunity and the absence of the 
Franks, had crossed the Loire and 
was devastating the land-as far as 
Chartres. The Saxons claimed 
the first attention of the Frankish 
leaders, since the latter dared not 
march towards the south with so f 
dangerous an enemy in their rear. 

Carloman is said to have defeated y. 
the Saxon army, which consisted 
in all probability of undisciplined 
marauders, in two great battles, 
and to have carried off one of Childeric 

their leaders, named Theodoric, (Prom » Fronch print of law) 

into Austrasia. Pepin was, in 

the meantime, engaged with the Swabians under Theobald, whom he soon 
reduced to obedience. Having thus, for the time, secured their rear, the 
brother- warriors marched (in 745 a.d.), with united forces, against Hunold, 
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who, conscious of his utter inability to resist their undivided power, laid 
down his arms without a contest, consented to give hostages, and to renew 
his brittle oaths of fealty. Disgusted with his ill success, he soon afterwards 
resigned the government in favour of his son Waifar, and retired to the 
monastery of St. Philibert, in the island of Rh4, on the coast of Aquitaine. 

Though it is not easy to discover in what respect the Swabians were more 
in fault in the war just mentioned than the other revolted nations, it is evi- 
dent that they incurred the special resentment of their Frankish conquerors. 
All had broken their allegiiince, and had sought to regain by force the inde- 
pendence of which they had been forcibly deprived. Yet while the Bavari- 
ans and Aquitanians w'ere merely compelled to renew their engagements on 
honourable terms, the treatment of the Swabians has left an indelible blot on 
the character of Carloman. 

This brave and once powerful peojde had retired, after their defeat by 
Pepin, into the fastnesses of the Alps, but were soon compelled to make their 
submission, and to resume their former allegiance. In 746, however, they 
appear to have meditated a new revolt, and were accused of having incited 
the Bavarians to try once more the fortune of war. Rendered furious by the 
seemingly interminable naturtj of the contest, Carloman appears to have 
thought himself justified in re])aying faithlessness by treachery of a far more 
heinous nature ; and this is the only shadow of an excuse which can b(^ 
offered for his conduct. Having led his army to Caiinstadt in 746, he ordered 
Theobald, the Swabian duke, to join him with all his forces, in obedience to 
the military ban, Theobald obeyed without suspicion, supposing that he 
should be employed, in conjunction with the rest of Carloman’s forces, against 
some common enemy. “ And there,” says the chronicler of Metz,c “ a great 
prodigy took place, that one army seized and bound another without any of 
the perils of war ! ” No sooner had the two armies met together in an appar- 
ently friendly manner, than Carloman ordered his Franks to surround the 
Alamanni (Swabians), and to disarm and bind them. He then instituted an 
inquiry respecting the aid afforded the Bavarians ; and, having seized those 
chiefs who had assisted Otilo “ against the invincible princes, Carloman and 
Pepin, he mercifully coriected each according to his deserts.” Lanfried II 
received the vacant throne of Theobald, who, in all probability, was one of 
those who lost their lives by Carloman’s merciful correction. 


PEPI^r SOLE EULER • 

In the following year, the connection between the Carlovingian family 
and the Roman church, which had grown continually closer, avjis still farther 
Btrtnigthened by iJie voluntary alMlication of C’arlonian. and his admission 
into the monastic order. 'J'lie reasons which induced this mighty prince and 
successful warrior to take so singular a step are quite unknown. Remorse 
for his recent treachery, disgust at the bloodshed he had caused and wit- 
nessed, the sense of inferiority to his brother Pej)in, and doubts as to the 
continuance of fraternal harmony, — a natural tendency to religious contem- 
plation increased by the influence, of Boniface, whose earnest faith and^ spot- 
less life could not but make a deep impression upon all who knew him, — 
these and other causes will occur to the mind of everyone as being, singly or 
in ’different combinations, adequate to the result. Yet we can but guess at 
motives which were unknown to the generations immediately succeeding 
him, and which he himself perhaps would have found it difficult to define. 
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Witli the full concurrence of his brother Pepin, whose appetite for worldly 
honours was by no means sated, Carloman set out for Rome ^ with a numerous 
retinue of the chief men in his kingdom, taking with him magnificent pres- 
ents for the pope. He was received by Zacharias with great distinction; 
and by his advice Carloman vowed obedience to the rules of St. Benedict 
before Optatiis, the abbot of ^lonte Casino, and founded a monastery to St. 
Silvester on the classic heights of Mount Soracte. But he was far too much 
in earnest in his desire of solitude to find the neigbl)ourhood of Rome a 
suitable or agreeable residence. 'J'he newly founded monastery was soon 
thronged with curious visitors, eager to behold the princely monk who had 
given up all to foll(»w Christ, lie therefore abandoned Mount Soracte, and, 
concealing as far as ])ossible his name and rank, enrolled himself among the 
Benedictine monks of Monte Cassino. 

As no stipulation had been made in favour of Carloman’s son Drogo, 
Pepin now became sole ruler of the whole Frankish Empire. It is a no less 
singular than pleasing fact that one of the very first uses wliich Pej)in made 
of liis undivided authority was to release his hrother (Irifo from his long 
imprisonment; singular, l)ec{iii.sc it seems to imply that (hirlomaii, whose 
susceptibility to reiigions infiuences cannot l>e doubted, was tlie only obstacle 
to this act of generosity and mercy. It is indeeii opiui to us to supjmse that 
Carloman foresaw more clearly than his brol.luT the injurious consequences 
of Grifo's restoration to freedom; for the jiolicy of this step was certainly 
more (|U(.*stionable than its generosity. Tlie liberated ju’inee thouglit more 
of what was withheld than of what was granted, aiul Juid never ceased to 
consider himself entitled to an e(|iial sliaro of the dominions oi his father, 
lii 71 S, not long after his release, w’hile Pej>in w.»s liolding a council of 
the bishops and seigneurs at Diiren, Grifo waJi forming a party among the 
younger men to support his pretensions to the throne. In (soinpany with some 
of these he fled to the Saxons, who were always ready to make common cause 
against the hated Franks. Pepin, well aware of the extremely inflammable 
materials by which his frontiers were surrounded, and dreading a renewal of 
tlu^ eonllagratioii lie had so lately queiicbcd in bb)od, immediately took the 
iield ; inarching tbrougb Thuringia, lie altaeked and defeated the Nordo- 
S(]uavi, a Saxon trilie wdio lived on tJie river Wipper, lietween the Bode ami 
Saale. The Saxon leader Tlieodoric w'as taken prisoner fcir the third time, 
cand a considerable number of the captives taken on Ibis occasion 'were 
eonipellcd to receive Christian baptism, according to the usual policy of 
that age. 

After fruitless negotiations between the brothers, Grifo endeavoured to 
make a stand at the river Oker; failing in this, he fled to tlie Bavarians, 
among ■whom an eneni}^ of Pepin 'was sure to find a w’elconio. After devas- 
tating the Saxon territory for forty days, and reimjiosing the tribute for- 
incrly exacted by C''lotaire, Peiiin directed his march tow^ards Bavaria, in 
pursuit of his brother. Otilo, the former duke of this country, 'was now 
dead, and had been succeeded by bis son Tassilo, 'wJio i iiJed under the influ- 
ence of the Frankish princess lliltrudc. These inveterate enemies of Pepin 
were also joined by a mighty Bavarian chief, called Suitger, and the Sw'abi”^i 
duke, Laniried II. If -we understand rightly a passage in the annals of Metfc, 
Grifo succeeded in depriving Tassilo and his mother of the reins of govern- 
ment and making hiin.self master of Bavaria. Grifo, Suitger, and Lanfried 
united their forces, but not venturing to await the attack of the Franks 

[? The Annates of Einhard A make this in the year 745, but Hodgkin « says it clearly belongs 
to 746.] 
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upon the Lech« as Otilo bad done on a former occasion, they retreated at once 
b^ind the Inn, which had already proved so effectual a bulwark. Pepin, 
however, no longer embarrassed by a variety of enemies, determined to 
bring the matter to a final decision, and wtis already making preparations 
ha CTOM ^ Inn, when the leaders of the allied army, convinced of tlie futility 
of braving the superior force of the Franks, voluntarily surrendered them- 
selves prisoners of war. The leniency with which the Bavarians were treated 
seems to imply that favourable terms of surrender had been granted, at any 
rate, to them. Tiissilo received back his duchy, for which he had to swear 
fealty to the Frankish ruler ; while Alamannia was finally incorporated with 
the Frankish dominions. The fate of Lanfricd II, the last of the Swabian 
dukes, is not knowui ; but the character and general policy of Pepin are a 
guarantee that he was not treated with unnecessar}*^ harshness. Grifo was 
once more indebted to his brother for life and liberty, and not only received 

full pardon, but w'as endowed with twelve counties 
and tlie town of Le Mans — a fortune splendid 
enough to liave satistiod the desires of anyone who 
liad not dreamed too much of independence and 
royal authority. 

The ill success which attended the efforts of 
Grifo, — whose claims but a few years before would 
liave rallied thousands of malcontents round hia 
standard, — and the rapid and easy suppression of 
the Swabian and Bavarian revolts, afford us evi- 
dence that the once hitter opposition of the seign- 
eurs, both lay and clerical, to the establishment of 
the Carlovingian throne, wfis finally overcome ; and 
that Pepin jiossessed a degree of settled aiitbority 
which neither his father nor his grandfather had 
enjoyed. 

SECULARISATION 

It was during the mayoralty of Pe|)iii, and not, 
as is generally assumed, in that of Charles Martel, 
that tile famous and important act of secularissitioii 
took place. The practice into which Charles Mar- 
tel had been driven by Ijis necessities, of bestowing 
ece.lesiastical beneliccs on laymen who assumed the 
I»riesthood with purely secular views, wiis incoii- 
sislent with the peace and good order, and inimical 
to all the higher interests, of the Christian church. 
As an exceptional state of things, however, even 
rigid disciplinarians and pious churchmen like Boni- 
face had thought it expedient to yield a tacit assent 
to the employment of church revenues for military 
purposes. But when, on the one hand, the conse- 
A Mkrovingian Frank queiices of these irregular and violent expedients 
had become, with the lapse of time, more clearly evi- 
dent ; and, on the other, a stricter discipline, and a more religious and eccle- 
siastical spirit had been diffused through the great body of the clergy by the 
labours or Boniface and his school, it became more and more repugnant to 
the feelings of all true friends of the church to see its highest ofl&ces filled 
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by masquerading lamen, who had nothing of the priest about them but the 
name and dress. In this repugnance we have every reason to believe that 
both Cai'lomaii and Pepin largely shared ; and yet, though not engaged in 
an internecine struggle like their father, they carried on expensive wars, 
and needed large supplies of land and money. It was not therefore to be 
expected that they should ease the church' from all participation in the 
public burdens, especially at a time when it had absorbed a very large pro- 
portion of the national wealth. Under these circumstances, a compromise 
was effected by the influence of Boniface at the synod r>f Lestines. In this 
important council the assembled lushops consented, in consideration of the 
urgent necessities of the state, to make a voluntary surrender of a portion 
of the funds of the church ; with the stipulation tliat the (jivil rulers should, 
on their part, abstain for the future from all arbitrary interference with its 
discipline and property. 

The vast funds which the “ secularisation placed at the disposal of the 
Frankish princes contributed in no small degree to establish tlie Carlovingian 
throne; for it enabled them to carry out to its fall extent the system of 
beneficial (or n on-hereditary) grants, and to secure thi^ services of tlie. 
powerful seigneurs, who were bound to the sovert'ign not only by a sense of 
gratitude, but by the hope of future favours and tlie fear of deprivation. 


THE ANOINTING OF PEPIN (761 A.D.) 

A change took jdace at the period at wliicli we have now arrived, which, 
iboiigh easily and noiselessly made, and a2)pai'ently but nominal, forms an 
important era in Frankish history. It costs ns an effort to remember that 
I’liarlcs Martel, Carlomaii, and Pepin were not kings, butoflieers of another, 
who still bore the royal title, and occasionally and exclusively wore the 
crown and sat upon the throne. Uarloman and Pepin, when they wer(». lead- 
ing great armies, receiving oaths of allegiance from conquered prinoes, and 
giving away duchi(?s, were mayors of the palace of Cliildcric III, a Merovin- 
gian king. Even they had thought the time iu)t yet come for calling them- 
selves by their proper name, and had placed (’hildcri(’. on the throne. Tlie 
king’s name was a tower of strength, wliicli they who liud met and defeated 
every other enemy seemed to shrink from attacking. 

The foundations of the Merovingian throne, indeed, liad been thoroughly, 
perhaps systematically, sapped. Tlio king-making miiyors liacl set up nion- 
archs and deposed them at their pleasure ; they had even left the throne 
Vacant for a time, as if to jirove whether the nation was yet cured of its in- 
veterate notion that none Ijiit a IMerovingian coubl A\ ear a Frankish crown. 
There was but one step more to the throne, and that stej) was taken iit last 
when there was scarcely a man in the empire who had either the power or 
the wish to prevent it. 

In 7ol A.D. Pepin assumed the name of king, with tlie full consent of 
the nation and the sanction of the pope ; and the last of the Merovingians 
was shorn of liis royal locks, the emblems of lus power, and sent to end his 
days in the monastery of St. Bertiii, at Sithieu (St. Omer in Artois). 

The immediate motive for tlie change is not apparent, and the remark- 
able absence of all impatience on the part of Pepin to assume the royal name 
seems to justify the notion that the coup-de-grdee w£is given to the Merovin- 
gian dynasty by another hand than his. It might have been still deferred, 
but for the growing intimacy between the Carlovingians and the pope. 
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All that has been transmitted to us is the fact that, in 750 (or 751), an 
embassy, composed of Burchard, bishop of Wiirzberg, Fulrad, abbot of St. 
Denis, and Pepin's own chaplain, appeared at Rome at the papal court, and 
laid the following question before Pope Zacharias for his decision : Whether 
it was expedient that one who was possessed of no authority in the land 
should continue to retain the name of king, or whether it sho^d be trans* 
ferred to him who really exercised the royal power. 

It is not to be imagined for a moment that Zacharias was unprepared 
with his reply to this momentous question, which would certainly not have 
been proposed had there been any doubt resp(^cting the answer. The pope 
replied that, he who really governed should also bear the royal name ; and 
the embassy returned to Pepin ivitli this message, or, as some writers take 
a pleasure in calling it, this “eommand.” A grand council of the nation iviis 
assembled nt Soissons (Augusta Suessionum) in the same year, and the major- 
domus was unanimously (dected sole king of the Pranks, and soon afterwards 
anointed and crowned, with his wife Bcrtrada, by his old and faithful friend 
Boniface. 

This solemn consecration by the use of ludy oil, and other ceremonies, 
observed for tli(3 first time at the coronation of the Carlovingiaii king, were 
not without their imiiortant signilioanco. The sentiment of legitimacy ivas 
tery strongly seated iji the hearts of the Frankish jieople. The dethroned 
family liaa exclusively supjdied the natiun with their rulers from all time; 
no one could trace their origin, or point to a jMerovingiaii who was not either 
a king, or the kinsman of a king. It was far otlu'rwiso with Pepin. lie was 
the first of his race who had not fought for the ollice of major-domus with 
com])etitorH as noble as himself. It was little more than a century siiieo his 
namesake of Landcn had been dismissed from his oflicc by the arbitrary will 
of Dagobert. The extraordinary fertility of the Carlovingiaii family in war- 
riors and statesmen had hitherto enabled them to hold their own against all 
gainsayers. But if the new dynasty was to rest on something more certain 
and durable than the uiiinterrupU^d transmission of great bodily and mental 
powers in a single family, it was of vital imj)ort{incc to tln3 ( arlovingians to 
rear their throne upon foundations the de])th f)f which was beyond the ken 
of vulgar eyes. Such a foundation could he nothing else than the sanction 
of heaven, and was to be sought in the Christian church, in the fiat of God's 
representative on earth, who could set ajiart the C’arlovingians as a chosen 
race, and bestow upon them a heavenly claim to the obedience of their 
countrymen. 

We have already referred to the successful efforts of Boniface and his 
followers in the cause of Roman supremacy. The belief in the power of 
the bishops of Roim?, as successors of St. Peter, to bind and to loose, to set 
up and to set down, had aln^ady taken root in the popiil.ar mind, and ren- 
dered the sanction of the pojios as ellicacious a legitimiscr as the cloud of 
mystery and fable which envcAoped the origin of the fallen Merovingians. 

So gradually was this change of dynasty effected, so skilfully was the 
new throne founded on well -consolidated authority, ivarlike renown, good 
government, and religious faith, that as far as we can learn from history, not 
a single voice was raised against the iispiring mayor, when his warriors, more 
majorum^ raised him on the shield, and bore him thrice through the joyful 
throng ; and when Boniface anointed him with holy oil, as king of the Franks 
“ by the grace of God,” not a single champion was found throughout that 
mighty empire, to draw his sword in the cause of the last monarch of the 
house of Clovis. 
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Pepin was not long allowed to enjoy his new dienity in peace, but was 
quickly called upon to exohanm the amenities of we royal palace for the 
toils and dangers of the battle-field. 

The Saxons had already recovered from, and were desirous of avenging, 
the chastisement inflicted upon them ; and having rebelled “ in their way,” 
[as Fredegarius** says] were now marching upon the Rhine. But Pepin, 
who had not ceased to oe a general when he became a king, collected a large 
army, with which he crossed the Rhine, and entering the territory of the 
Saxons, 'wasted it with fire and sw'ord, and carried back a large number of 
captives into his own dominions. 

It was on his return from this campaign that he received the news of 
liis brother Grifo’s deatli. This restless and unhappy prince — whom the in- 
delible notion of his right to a throne rendered incapable of enjoying the 
noble fortune allotted to him by his brother — had fled to Waifar, duke of 
(iascony, in the hope of inducing him to take up arms. But Waifar was 
not in a condition to protect him ; and when the ambassadors of Pepin 
demanded that he should be given up, Grifo was obliged to seek another 
asylum. The fugitive then directed his course to. King Aistulf, foresee- 
ing, probably, that Pepin would be drawn into the feud between the pope 
and the Lombards, the subjects of Aistulf, and therefore tliinking that he 
might already regard the latter as the enemy of his brother. As he was 
passing t.ln» Alps, Iiowevcr, with a small retinue, lie was set uj)on, in the 
\ alloy of St. Jean de Maurienne, by Count Theuilcs of Vienne and the Traiis- 
jnran Count Friedrich. Grifo was slain, but not until after a dcsjierate 
struggle, ill which both the counts above mentioned also lost their lives. 

now retired to his I’oyal resideiKJe at Dictenhoven (Thionville, Villa 
Tbeudoiiis), on the Moselle, and spent the few months of peace that followed 
the Saxon war in ordering the affairs of the church, which he effected chiefly 
through the instrumentality of ecclesiastical synods.^ 

Wc may now ]»rofital)ly revert briefly to the affairs of the Lombards whom 
we left just at the momejit of idutprund’s death iii 744. « 


i.omhakd affairs 

The influence of Charles iMartel with his ally and friend Liutprand, and 
the reverence \vhich the latter entertained for the popes in their spiritual 
character, had caused a temiiorary lull in the affairs of Italy. But Liut- 
])rand died about two years 'after tlie accession of Pepin, and was succeeded, 
first by his grandson Hildebrand, who reigned seven months, and then by 
Ratcliis, duke of Friuli, under w4iom the Lombards renewed the war against 
Rome, In this emergency, Zacharias, who, like many other popes, trusted 
greatly and witli good reason to his personal influeiico over the rude kings 
and warriors of the age, w'eiit himself to I'erugia (Perusia) to beg a peace from 
Ratchis. The result was favourable to a degree bej^ond his higliest expec- 
tations. The Lombard monarch not only recalled his troops — which were 
already besieging the towns of the Pentapolis — and granted a peace of forty 
years, but was so deeply affected by the dignified demeanour and ijloquent 
exhortations of the holy father, that, like another Carloman, he renounced 
his earthly crown, and sought a refuge from the cares of government in the 
quiet cloisters of Monte Cassino.^ 

This is the story as told in the lAher JPontiJicaUs^^ but there are reasons 
for thinking that Ratchis lost the favour of his own Lombards by winning the 
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smile of the pope, and |^t a Mvoliitfioti unseated him and he was fortunate 
enough to beimmured ia a eoayent instead of meetixig the probable fate of 
his predeoeasor, Hildebrand, whose disappearance is unexplained. It is a 
strange fact t^t Katchis went to the same convent where the ex-king Carlo- 
man lived." 

Katchis was succeeded in 749 by his brother Aistulf, a man by no 
means so sensible to spiritual influences, and remarkable for his energy and 
strength of purpose. In three 3 'ears from his accession to the Lombard 
throne, he succeeded in dri ving out Eutychius, the last exarch of the Greek 
emperors, from tim exarcliatc of liavcniia, and made himself master of 
the city. Having thus secured the possession of the southern portion of the 
Roman territory, he marched upon Rome itself ; and when Pope Zacharias 
died, March 15tli, 752, it must have been with the melancholy conviction 
that all his efforts to jireserve the independence of Rome, and to further the 
lofty claims of the papacy, were about to prove fruitless. Once more was 
Hannibal at the gates ; but, fortunately for the interest of the threatened 
city, the successor of Zacharias, Stephen II, was a man in every way equal to 
the situation. By a well-timed embassy and costly presents, he stayed the 
uplifted arm of the Lombard for the moment, and, as often happens in 
human affairs, by gaining time he gained everything. 

After remaining quiet for a few months, Aistulf again resumed his 
^reatening attitude towards tlie Romans, and demanded a palpable proof of 
their subjection to himself, in the shape of a poll-tax of a gold solidus per 
head. A fresh embassy from tlie pope, which the Lombard king received at 
Nepi (near Sutri, north of Rome), met witli no success, and the holy abbots 
of St. Vincent and St. Benedict, who composed it, returned to their monas- 
teries ill despair. Nor was aii 3 " greater effect produced by the arrival of 
Joannes, the imperial Silentiarius^ who was sent by the Greek emperor from 
C/onstantinople. This pompejus messenger brought letters for the pope and 
King Aistulf, in which the latter was called upon to desist from his pres- 
ent undertaking and to restore the -whole of the territory of which he 
had unjustly robbed the Grecian Empire. The liigh-sounding language and 
hauglity requirements of tlie B>^zantinos, unsupported as they were by any 
material power, could make no impression upon such a man as Aistulf, and 
he dismissed the imperial envo)’- with an unmeaning answer. 

The danger of Rome had now reached its highest point, and no deliver- 
ance seemed nigh. “ King Aistulf,” in the language of the pai)al biographer, < 
“was inflamed with rage, and, like a roaring lion, never ceased to utter 
the most dreadful threats against the Romans, declaring that he would slay 
them all with the sword, if did not submit themselves to his rule.’* An 
appeal which the pope had made to the Byzantine emperors for protection 
was entirely fruitless, and tlie Romans were utterly unequal to sustain un- 
aided a contest with the warlike Lombards. It was in this extremity that 
Stephen determined to test once more the value of tliat close relation which 
it had been the object of so many popes to form with the Frankish people, 
and more especially with the Carlovingian family. He knew that it would 
be no easy matter to induce King Pepin or his Franks to undertake an ex- 
pedition into Italy with a force sufficient for the object in view. He felt, 
too, that a mere letter from Pepin, such as Charles Martel had sent to his 
good friend Liutprand, would be of no avail to turn the ambitious Aistulf 
from his purpose. He therefore adopted the resolution of crossing the Alps, 
throwing himself at the feet of the Frankish monarch and thus giving him a 
convincing proof that the very existence of the papacy was at stake. 
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With this view the holy father, seeii^ that all his entreaties *'for the 
fold which had been entrusted to him (Rome), and the lost sheep (Istria 
and the exarchate of Ravenna), were fruitless, started from Rome on the 
14th of October, 753, in company with the abbot Droctigang and Duke 
Autchar, whom Pepin had previously sent to Stephen with general promises 
of Bupport4 He was also followed by a considerable number of the Roman 
clergy and nobility. On his journey northwards he passed through the city 
of Pavia, where Aistulf then was; and though the latter had forbidden 
him to say a word about restoration of 
territory, he once more endeavoured, 
by rich presents and earnest entreaties, 
to induce the king to give up his con- 
quests and forego his hostile purposes. 

He was warmly seconded by Pepin’s en- 
voys, and another epistle from the Greek 
emperor; but the mind of the fierce Lom- 
1 )ai*d remained unchanged . It is evident, 
indeed, that he would have prevented 
Stephen by force from continuing his 
journey but for the threats of the Frank- 
ish ambassadors. As it was he endeav- 
oured to intimidate the pope in the pres- 
ence of Droctigang into a denial of his 
v.’ish to proceed to the court of Pepin ; 
and only then dismissed him when lie 
saw that Stephen would yield to noth- 
ing but actual violence. 

Pepin was still at his palace at Die- 
tenhofen, when the intelligence reached 
him that the pope, with a splendid re- 
tinue, had passed the Great St. Bernard, 
and was hastening, according to agree- 
ment, to the monastery of St. Maurice 
at Agaimum. It had been expected 
that tlie king himself would be there 
to receive the illustrious fugitive ; but 
Stephen on his arrival fou'hd in his stead the abbot Fulrad and the duke 
Rothard, who received the holy father with every mark of joy and reverence, 
and conducted him to the palace of Ponthion, near Chalons, where he arrived 
on the 6th of January, 754. As a still further mark of veneration, the 
young prince Charles was sent forward to welcome Stephen at a distance of 
about seventy miles from Ponthion ; ^ and Pepin himself is said to have gone 
out three miles on foot to meet him, and to have acted as his marshal, walk- 
ing by the side of his palfrey. The extraordinary honours paid by Pepin 
to the aged exile proceeded partly, no doubt, from the reverence and Bvm- 
patliy which his character and circumstances called forth. But his conduct 
inight also result from a wise regard to his own interests, and a desire of 
inspiring his subjects with a mysterious awe for the spiritual potentate at 
whose behest he had himself assumed the crown. 

A meeting full of Intereet,” la Hodgkin • notes, for the fotirteen'year-old prince wae the 
future Charlemagne.] 
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The decisive conference between Pepin and Stephen took place at Pon- 
thion on the 16th of January. The pope appeared before the Frankish 
monarch in the garb and posture of a suppliant, and received a promise of 
protection, and the restoration of all the teiTitory of which the Lombards 
deprived him. 

The winter, during which no military o})erations could be undertaken, was 
spent by Stephen at the monastery of St. Denis at Paris. The spectacle of 
the harmony and friendship subsisting between the Roman pontiff and King 
Pepin was calculated to produce a good effect on the Romance subjects of 
the latter ; who, on account of his German origin and tendencies, was re- 
garded with less attachment in Ncustria and Burgundy than in his Austras- 
ian dominions. 

This effect was increased by Stephen’s celebrating in person that solemn 
act of consecration which he had already performed by proxy. At the second 
coronation of Pepin, whicli took place with great solemnity and pomp in the 
church of St. Denis on the 28th of July, 754, his queen, Bertrada, and her 
two sons, Charles and Carloraan, were also anointed witli the holy oil, and 
the two last were declared the rightful heirs of their father’s empire. That 
nothing might be wanting on the jmrt of the church to set apart the Carlo- 
vingian family as the chosen of God, Stephen laid a solemn obligation on 
tfce Franks, that “ throughout all future ages neither they nor their poster- 
ity should ever i)resume to ai)point a king over themselves from any other 
family,” 

The title of Patricius liomanorivm^ which hud first been worn by Clovis, 
was bestowed by the pope upon the king and liis sons. It is difficult to 
understand how this dignity could at this period be imparted to any one 
without the authority of the Byzantine emperor. Constantine (nicknamed 
Copronynms) may indeed have taken the opportnnitv of the pope’s journey 
to offer the patriciate to Pepin ; but it is more consistent witli the circum- 
stances we have described to supjiose that Stephen was acting irregularly 
and without authority in confeiTing a Roman title on the Frankish king; 
and that he intended at the same time to give a palpable proof of his 
independence of the emperor w'lio had neglected to aid him, and to point 
out Pepin as his futun* ally and jn'otector. 

On the 1st of March, 755,^ Pepin summoned his council of state at Berua- 
cum (Braine), wdiere the war against the Lombards was agreed to, provided 
no other means eoiihl be found to reinstate tla^ pope. In the meantime 
ambassadors were desijateht;d to Aistiilf, with terms whicli show that tlie 
Franks were by no means eager for the expedition. King Pepin on this 
occasion styles himself defender of tlie holy Roman churcli by divine 
appointment,” and demands that the territories and towns should be 
restored — not to the Byzantine (Miiperor, to whom they at any rate nomi- 
nally belonged, but “ to the blessed St. Peter and the ehureh and common- 
wealth of the Romans.” 

It is at this crisis of alTairs tliat Carlonian, tlie brother of Pepin, once 
more appears upon the stage, and in a singular character, viz., as opponent 
of the pope. Aistiilf, by what influence we are not informed, prevailed upon 
him to make a journey to the Frankish court, for the purpose of counteract- 
ing the effect of Stephen’s representations, lie met of course with no suc- 
cess, and was sent by Pepin and Stephen into a monastery at Vienne, where 
he died in the same year. 

[1 Oelsner*' and others advocate 754 as Uie date of Tepiii’s first Italian campaign, but Abel,^ 
Perry, t aud llodgkiue agree upon 705.] 
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Aistulf on his part was equally determined, and war became inevit- 
able. He would make no promise concerning the conquered territory, but 
would grant a safe conduct to Stephen back to his own diocese. The late- 
ness of the season allowed of no lengthened negotiations. Immediately after 
the receipt of Aistulf’s answer Pepin began his march towards Italy, ac- 
companied by Steidien ; and having sent forward a detachment to occupy 
the passes of the Alps, he followed it with the whole force of the empire. 
Passing through Lyons and Vienne, he made his way to Maurienne, witli 
the intention of crossing the Alps by the valley of Susa, at the foot of 
Mont Cenis. This important pass, however, had been occupied by Ais- 
tulf, who had pitched liis camp there and was prepared to dispute t)ie 
passage. According to the clironiclers, he endeavoured to strengtlien his 
position by the same warlike machines which he had “ wickedly designed 
for tlie destruction of the Roman state and the apostolic chair.’' The 
onward march of the Franks was effectually checked for the moment. 

Pepin pitched his camp on the river Arc. In a short time, however, 
a few of Ilia more adventurous soldiers made their way through the moun- 
tains into the valley of Susa, where Aistulf lay. Their inferior numbers 
emboldened the l^ombards, who immediately attacked them. “ The Franks,” 
says Fredegariu.s,d “seeing that their own strength and resources could not 
save them, invoked the aid of God and the holy apostle I'etcr ; whereupon the 
engagement began, and both sicles fought bravely. Hut when King Ais- 
tulf beheld the loss which his men were suffering, he betook himself to 
flight, after having lost nearly the w'hole of his army, w'ith the dukes, 
counts, and chief men of the l.<ombards.” The main body of Pepin’s army 
then passed the Alps without resistance, and sjircad themselves over the 
plains of Italy as far as Pavia, in wdiich llio Lombard king had taken 
refuge. 

The terrible ravages of the invaders, w^ho jdundcred and burned all 
the tow'iis and villages which lay along their route, and the imminent 
danger which threatened himself and his royal city subdued for the moment 
the stubborn spirit of Aistulf, and lie earnestly besought tlie Frankish 
prelates and nobles to intercede fur him with their “ merciful ” sovereign, 
lie promised to restore Ravenna and all the other tow'iis which he had taken 
“ from the holy see,” to keep faithfully to his allegiance to Pepin, and never 
again to inflict any injury on the apostolic chair or the Roman state. The 
pope himself, who had ito desire to see the Franks too pow'crful in Italy, 
earnestly begged his mighty protector “to slied no more Christian blood, 
but to put an end to the strife by peaceful means.” Pcjiiii wais by no means 
sorry to be spared the siege of Pavia, and having received forty hostages 
and caused Aistulf to ratify his promises by the most solemn oaths, lie 
sent the ])opc with a splendid retinue to Rome, and led liis army home- 
wards laden wdlli booty. 


SECOND WAK WITH THE TX)M BAUDS 

Rut Aistulf was not the man to sit down quietly under a defeat, or 
to forego a long-cherished purjiose. In the following year he renewed the 
attack upon tlie Roman territory with a fury heightened by tlie desire of 
vengeance. Rome itself was besieged, and the church of St., Peter on the 
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Vatican sacrilegiously defiled. Pope Stephen ll,n from whose life and let- 
ters we gain our knowledge of these circumstances, repeatedly wrote to 
Pepin and his sons for aid, in the most urgent and at times indignant terms. 
In one of his epistles, St. Peter himself is made to address them as ^^his 
adopted sons,** and to cliide the delay and indecision of the king. After 
assuring them that not he (the apostle) only, but the mother of God, the 
ever-Virgin Mary,” and “thrones and dominions, and the whole army of 
heaven, and tlio martyrs and confessors of Christ, and all who are pleas- 
ing to God,” earnestly sought and conjured them to save the holy see, 
the apostle promises, in case of their compliance, that he will prepare 
for them “ the highest and most glorious tabernacles ” and bestow on them 
“ the rewards of eternal recompense and the infinite joys of paradise.” “ But 
if,” he adds, “ which we do not expect, you should make any delay, know 
that, for your neglect of my exhortation, you are alienated from the king- 
dom of God and from eternal life.” When speaking in his own person 
Stephen says, “ Know that the apostle Peter holds firmly in his hand the 
deed of gift which was granted by your hands.” Nor does he neglect to 
remind the Frankish i^rinces of their obligation to the papacy and the return 
that they were expected to make. “Therefore,” he says, “has the Lord, 
at the intercession of the apostle Peter and by means of our lowliness, con- 
secrated you as kings, that through you the holy church might be exalted 
and the prince of the apostles regain his lawful i:)osseBsions.” 

The boundless promises and awful denunciations of the pope might have 
been alike unavailing, had not other and stronger motives inclined the king 
to make a second expedition into Italy. Tlie interests of his dynasty were 
so closely connected with those of the Roman church, that he could not 
desert the pope in this imminent peril without weakening the foundations of 
his throne ; and his honour as a warrior and a king seemed to require that 
the Lombards should be punished for their breach of faith. The influence 
of Boniface, too (who was still alive, though lie died before the end of the 
^campaign), was no doubt exerted in behalf of the papacy Avliich he had 
done so much to raise. Pepin determined to save the pope, but he did so at 
the imminent risk of causing a revolt among liis own vassals, who openly and 
loudly expressed their disapproval of tlie war. “ This war ” (against the 
Lombards), says Einhard, “ was undertaken witli tlie greatest difiiculty, for 
some of the chief men of the Franks Avitli whom he (Pepin) was accustomed 
to take counsel were so strongly op])oscd to his wishes that they openly 
declared that they would desert the king and return home.” 

Pepin found means to pacify or overawe these fiirbulent dissentients, and 
persisted in his determination again to save the head of the church from 
his enemies. 

In this second Italian expedition Pepin was accompanied by his nephew 
Tassilo, who, in obedience to the war-ban of his liege lord, joined him with 
the Bavarian troops. Tlie Frankish army marched through Chalons and 
Geneva to the same valley of Maiirienne and to tlie passes of Mont Cenis, 
which, as in the former year, were occupied by the troops of Aistulf. The 
Franks, however, in spite of all resistance, made tlieir way into Italy, and 
took a fearful vengeance for the broken treaty, destroying and burning 
everything within their reach, and giving no quarter to their perfidious ene- 
mies. They then closely invested Pavia ; and Aistulf, convinced of his 
utter inability to cope with Pepin, again employed the willing services of 
the Frankish seigneurs to negotiate a peace. Pepin on his side accepted the 
overtures made to him with singular facility, but obliged Aistulf to give 
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fresh hostages, to renew his oaths, and, what was more to the purpose, to 
deliver up a third of the royal treasure in the city of Pavia. ^ Aistulf also 
agreed to renew an annual tribute, which is said to have been paid for a long 
time previously to the Frankish monarchs. 

And thus a second time was the papacy delivered from a danger which 
went nigh to nip its budding greatness, and reduce it to the rank of a 
Lombard bishopric. 

Aistulf died while hunting in a forest (probably in December, 766) before 
he had had time to forget the rough lessons he had received and to recover 
from his losses in blood and treasure. 

A danger from another quarter, which threatened the development of 
the papal power, was also warded off by the power and steadfastness 
of Pepin. Wlien the exarchate of liaveniui was overrun by the Lombardi^, 
it was taken, not from the pope, but from tlie Greek emperor ; and even the 
towns and territories whicli were virtually under the sway of the papal 
chair, w'ere, nominally at least, portions of the Eastern Homan Empire. 
As Stephen had never formally renounced his allegiance tt» the emperor, 
he could receive even the Homan duchy only as a representative of his 
sovereign, and to the other remains of the Homan Empire in Italy he had 
no claim whatever. The Lombards had dispossessed tJie Greeks, and the 
Franks had expelled the Lombards. It was therefv>re open to the con- 
([ucror to be.stow his new acquisition where he ph'ased ; but, at all events, 
the claim of tlie Greek emj)eror was stronger than th.at of his vassal the 
l)ish<q.> of Home. We cannot wonder, then, when we read that ambassa- 
dors fi’oin Constantinople came to meet Pepin in the neighbourhood of Pavia, 
lx?gged him to restore Havenna and the other towns of the exarchate to 
the Homan emperor. “ Hut they did not succeed,” says the chronicler, i “ in 
moving the steadfast heart of the king ; on the contrary, he declared that 
he would by no means allow these towns to be alienated from the rule of 
the Roman chair, and that nothing should turn him from his resolution.’* 
Accordingly, he despatched the abbot Fulrad, with the plenipotentiary of 
King Aistulf, to receive possession of the towns and strong places wnich 
the Lombard had Jigreed to resign. The abbot was further instructed to 
take with him a deputation of the most respectable inhabitants from tliese 
towns, and in their company to cany the keys of their gates to Home, and 
lay them in St. Peter’s grave, together with a regular deed of gift to the 
pope and his successors. 

The independence of the holy see, as far as regarded the Greek Empire, 
was thus secured, and a solid foundation laid for the temporal power of the 
popes, who may now be said to have taken their place for tiie first time 
among the sovereigns of Europe. [The growth of this power will be more 
fully treated in volume under the Papacy. J 


DESIDERIUS MADE LOMBARD KING 

The rising fortunes of the Roman -pontiffs were still further favoured by 
a disputed succession to the Lombard throne. On the death of Aistulf, his 
brother Hatchis, who had formerly changed a crown for a cowl, was desirous 
of returning to his previous dignity, and ^pears to have been the popular 
candidate. Desiderius, duke of Tuscia (Tuscany), constable of Aistulf, 

■ This statement in the Annalea MeUensei^^ alone is somewhat doubtful.] 
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obtained the support of the pope. In order to secure this valuable alliance, 
he had promised to comply with all the holy father’s wishes,” to deliver up 
other towns in Italy besides those mentioned in Pepin’s deed of gift, and 
to make him many other rich presents. “ Upon this,” says the chronic'ier^^ 
** the arch-shepherd took counsel with the venerable abbot Fulrad, and sent 
his brothers, Diaconus Paulus and Primicerius Christopher, in company 
with Abbot Fulrad, to Desiderius, in Tuscia (Tuscany), who immediately 
confirmed his former promises with a deed and a most fearful oath.” 

After this prudent precaution, it was agreed at Rome that the cause of 
Desiderius should be supported, even by force of arms if necessary, against 
Katchiii • ‘‘ But Almighty God ordered matters in such a manner that Desi- 
deriiiSfi with the aid (? the pope, ascended the throne witliout any further 
contest.** The promised towns, Faventia (Faenza), with the fortresses Tibe- 
riacum, Cavellum, and the whole duchy of Ferrara, were claimed, and, accord- 
ing to some accounts, received, by the papal envoys ; tliough the next pope 
complains that Desiderius had not kept his promises. Stephen II endea his 
eventful life on the 24th of April, 757 a.d. 


PEPIN AND THE AQUITANIANS 

With the exception of an unimportant expedition against the Saxons, in 
wliich Pepin gained a victory on the river Lippe, and again at Sithieu, near 
Diilmcn on the Stever (in Westphalia), nothing of importance, in a military 
point of view, appears to have been undertaken before 760 ; when, accord- 
ing to some authors, Narbonne was taken from the Saracens, who were now 
driven from all their possessions on the Gallic side of tlie Pyrenees. 

In 760, began a long series of annual expeditions against Aquitaine, a 
country which had assorted a degree of independence higlily offensive to the 
Franks. The Aquitanian princes, too, are supposed to have been peculiarly 
txlious to Pepin, as offshoots from the Merovingian stock. Waifar, the reign- 
ing duke, the son of that Hunold who had retired from the world in disgust 
after his defeat by the Franks, inherited the restless and haughty spirit of 
his father, and was read}’^ to renew the contest which Hunold had abandoned 
in despair. The ambitious desires of Pepin, quickened by a personal dis- 
like of Waifar, were seconded by a strong mutual antipathy existing between 
his own subjects and the Aquitanians. German blood did not enter largely 
into the composition of the population of Aquitaine, and that small portion 
which did flow in their veins was supplied by the Ostrogoths, a German 
tribe, Indeed, but one which diffeied very widely from their Frankish kins- 
men. The Aquitanians appear at this time to have possessed a degree of civil- 
isation unknown to the Franks, whom they regarded as semi-lmrbarians ; 
while tlie Franks, in turn, despised the delicacy and refinement of their 
weaker neighbours. Their mutual dislikes and jealousies were kept alive 
by a perpetual border warfare, which was carried on (as formerly between 
England and her neighbours on the north and west) by powerful individuals 
in either country, without regard to the relations existing between their 
respective rulers. It was from these causes that Pepin came to look upon 
the Aquitanians and their duke in the same light as the Welsh were regarded 
by Edward I. The affected independence of Waifar, and the continual 
inroads made by the Aquitanians into his dominions, exasperated his feel- 
ings in the highest degree ; and he evidently sought the quarrel which occu- 
pied him for the remainder of his life. 
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In 760, Pepin sent an embassy to Waifar, with demands which betrayed 
his hostile intentions against that unfortunate prince. On this occasion, 
too, the Frankish monarch came forward as a protector of the church. He 
demanded of Waifar that he should give up all the ecclesiastical property 
in his dominions which had been in any way alienated from the church ; 
restore the immunities which the lands of the clergy had formerly enjoyed ; 
and cease for the future from sending into them his officers and tax- 
gatherers. Furthermore, he demanded that Waifar should pay a wergild 
“ for all the Goths whom he had lately put to death 
contrary to law ; ” and, lastly, that he should deliver 
up all fugitives from the dominions of Pepin who 
had souffht refuge in Aquitaine. 

Waifar had thus the option given him of sub- 
mitting to l>ecome a mere lieutenant of Pepin, or 
<»f having the whole force of the Frankish Empire 
employed for his destruction. He chose the hitter 
alternative, as every high-spirited prince must have 
done under tlie circumstances ; and the war began 
at once. “All this/’ says Frodegariiis,^ “ Waifar 
fused to tlo ; and therefore Pepin collected an anny 
from all quartet, although llnwillillgl3^ and, as 
it wore, under compulsion.” The Frankish army 
inarched through Troyes and Auxerre, and, cross- 
ing the Loire at the village of Masua, and passing 
through Berri and Auvergne, devastated the greater 
part of Aquitaine with lire and sword. 

In the following year Waifar, who had formed 
an alliance wnth Humbert, count of Bourgos, and 
Blandin, count of Auvergne, considered himself 
strong enough to venture upon an inroad into tin? 

Frankish territor^r; and, in company with these 
allies, lie led his army, jilnndcriiig and burning, 
as far as CJialons on tlie Saone. Pepin’s rage at 
hearing that the Aquitanians had dared to take 
the initiative, and had ravaged a large portion of 
Nenstria, and even burned his own palace at Melciacum, was further increased 
by the knowledge that some of his own counts were aiding the invaders. 
Ihistily collecting his troops, he took a terrible revenge, and showed the 
unusual exasperation of liis feelings by putting his prisoners to death, and 
allowing a great number of men, women, and children to perish in the Haines 
of tlie conquered towns. ' ^ 

The campaign of 763 is remarkable for the sudden defection of Tassilo, 
duke of Bavaria and nephew of Pepin, who, during the march towards Aqui- 
taine, suddenly withdrew with his troops under pretence of illness, with tha 
linn resolve “never to see Ms uncle’s face again.’' When about twenty-one 
years of age, Tassilo had been c6mpelled to swear fealty to Pepin at the Cam- 
pus Mains held at Compiegne in 757. Since that period he had been kept 
continuall}'' near his uncle’s person, as if the latter was not satisfied with the 
sincerity of his subservience. The defection of Tassilo, at a time when the 
Frankisli power was engaged in this desperate and bitter contest with the 
Aquitanians, caused great anxiety to Pepin. 

Waifar and his people were by 766 utterly exhausted by their exertions 
and calamities, and, being without the means of continuing the war, lay at 
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the mercy of the conquerors. Tliat unhappy prince himself, deserted by the 
great mass of the Gascons, and hunted from hiding-place to hiding-place like 
a wild beast, met with the common fate of unfortunate monarchs ; he was 
betrayed and murdered by his own followers in the forest of Edobold in Peri- 
gord. The independence of Aquitaine fell with him, and the country was 
subsequently governed by Frankish counts like tlie rest of Pepin’s empire. 

The victor returned in triumph to his queen Bertrada (who was await- 
ing him at Saintes), rejoicing, doubtless, in having at last attained the 
object of so many toilsome 3 'eiirs. His implacable and liated foe was no 
more ; the stiif-necked Aquiianians were at his feet ; his southern border 
was secure ; and the whole empire was in an unwonted state of peace. He 
had every reason to look forward with confidence to an interval at least of 
quiet, which he might spend in domestic pleasures and in the regulation of 
the internal affairs of the vast empire over whicli he ruled. 

But where he had looked for repose and safety an enemy awaited him 
more terrible than any whom he had encountered in the field. A short time 
after he arrived at Saintes, he was attacked by a disease which is variously 
described as fever ami drojis}'. (Convinced that his case w'as beyond all hu- 
man aid, he set out with his wife and children to Tours, and, entering the 
church of St. Martin, earnestly prayed for the intercession of that patron 
saiiA of the Frankish kings. From thence he proceeded to Paris, and passed 
some time in the monastery of St. Denis, invoking the aid of God through 
his chosen servants. But wdien he saw that it was the w'ill of heaven that 
he should die, he provided for the future welfare of his subjects ; summon- 
ing the dukes ana counts, the bishops and clergy of liis Frankish dominions, 
he divided the whole emj)ire, with their eoncuiTence, between liis two sons, 
Charles and Carloman, lie died a few days after the settlement of the discus- 
sion, on the 24th of September, 7C8, in the twenty -first year of his prosper- 
ous reign, and was buried by his sons, with great pomp, in the church of St. 
Denis, at Paris. 

Pepin was described by Alenin, in the following generation, as an “ ener- 
getic and honourable ” prince, “ distinguished alike by his victories and his 
virtues ” ; and although such epithets were used, more especially in that age, 
without sufficient discrimination, there is every reason in the j)resent case 
to adopt them in their full significance. In the field, indeed, lie had fewer 
difficulties to deal with than his warlike father. In all his military under- 
takings the odds were greatly in his favour ; and he had not the same oppor- 
tunities as Charles Martel of showing what he coidd effect by the mere force 
of superior genius. Yot, whatever he -was callea upon to do, he did with 
energy and success. He quickly brought the revolted German nations, the 
Bavarians and Swabians, to the obedience to wliich the hammering of his 
predecessor had reduced them; and ho drove back the restless Saxons to 
their wild retreats. Twice he led an army across the Alps against a brave 
and active enemy, and twice returned victorious, after saving the distant city 
of Rome from imminent destruction and securing the independence of the pope. 

As a civil ruler he showed himself temperate and wise. Though greatly 
superior in every respect to his brother, he took no unfair advantage of him, 
but lived and acted with him in uninterrupted harmony. Though his ambi- 
tion induced him to assume the name of king, lie did so without haste or 
rashness, at a time and under circumstances in which the cliange of dynasty 
was likely to cause the least amount of ill-feeling or disturbance. 

In his relations to the church he displayed both reverence and self-respect. 
From conviction as well as policy, he was a staunch supporter of Christianity 
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and the Roman church : but lie was no weak fanatic ; he cherished and 
advanced the clergy, and availed himself of their superior learning in the 
conduct of his affairs; but he was by no means inclined to give way to 
immoderate pretensions on their part. He always remained their master, 
though a kind and considerate one ; nor did he scruple to make use of their 
overflowing coffers for the general purposes of the state. 

Of his private life we know scarcely anything at all ; but we have no 
reason to suppose that it was inconsistent with that respect for religion, that 
love of order, justice, and moderation which he generally manifested in his 
jmblic acts. In his last campaigns against Waifar and the Aquitanians alone 
does he seem to have been betrayed into a cruel and vindictive line of con- 
duct ; and from them, as we have seen, he received the greatest provocation - 

With such high qualities, important transactions, and glorious deeds 
connected ■with his name, we might wonder that the fame of Pepin is not 
greater, did we not know the diminishing force of unfavourable contrast. 
Tlnfortunately, for his renown at least, he had a father and a son still greater 
than himself. Such a man would have risen like an alp from the level plain 
of ordinary kings : as it is, ho forms but a link in a long chain of eminences, 
of which he is not the highest ; and thus it has come to pass that the tomb of 
one who ruled a mighty empire for twenty-live years with invariable success, 
who founded a new dynasty of kings, and cstablislied the popes on their 
earthly throne, is inscribed with the name of his still more glorious succes- 
sor ; and all his high qualities and glorious deeds a]>pear to bo forgotten in 
the fact that he was “ Fatcr Caroli ^ 




^The chief source of our information concerning the personality of Charles the Great, Is the 
biography by Egiiihard or hhiihard, avIio was intimately associated with the king and his family, 
and was highly esteem lmI and trusted. Soon after the death of liis master he wrote the story of 
his life. The uniquein^ss of the document, its charm of diction, and its intimacy make it invalu* 
able, while Its brevity ]>ermit8 us to translate it from the Latin and present it here entire. Tiio 
reader must be cautioned that, as a document of history, this account is not always accurate in 
details. The following discrepancies might bo noted : Carloman reigued over three years instead 
of two ; the empire was not divided in Uio way stated between the two brothers ; indecisive bat- 
tles like the engagement on the Bcrre are given as decisive ; and the names of popes are con- 
founded in places f Ranke). But in spite of these mistakes the general picture of Charles by 
Einhard stands lifelike and doubtless accurate in the main.] 

Having made \i]) my mind to set down in writin^r tlie life, the public 
career, and in some sort the great exploits of my dear lord and benefactor 
(Charles, a king pre-eminent and of most just and glorious fame, I have 
encompassed the matter with all the brevity at my command. I have taken 
caro that of all that might come to my notice nothing should be omitted, 
also that I might not offend the most delicate minds by narrating at too 
great a length each new jiarticular ; if indeed it may in any way be con- 
trived that a new and recent essay should not offend those who sniff even 
at ancient chronicles compiled by authors the mf>8t learned and the most 
lucid. Men there arc, I doubt not, in great numbers, servants of ease and 
disciples of letters, who are of o]>inioii that the state of the jiresent age 
should not he held of suoli trifling account that everything which is now 
happening should be condemned entirely to silence and oblivion as if 
unworthy of commomoration. Such men wrapt in the love of immortality 
liad rather insert the sliining d(?eds of others in any sort of writing, than rob 
posterity of the fame of their own name by writing nothing. Yet have 1 
not thought well to refrain from writing of this category, since I was aware 
that no one could set down more veraciously than myself the things in which 
I myself took part, and which I knew to he true with the knowledge of an 
eye-witness as they call it, nor could I clearly know whether or no they 
would he recorded by another. Therefore I judged it better to transmit in 
common to posterity records the same as other written works, rather than 
suffer the most glorious life of a king pre-eminent and the greatest of his 
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age to i)erish in the shades of oblivion together with victories most splendid 
and hard to be repeated by men of modern times. 

Another course (no li^ht one, I fancy), sufficient in itself to urge me to 
this composition, lurked in my mind. This was the tender care lavished 
upon me, and my uninterrupted friendship with himself and his children 
after 1 began to pass my life in liis palace ; for by this he bound me to him 
with the closest ties, and made me a debtor to him alive or dead. So that 
I might justly appear and be judged to be ungrateful if, unmindful of all the 
benefits heaped upon me, 1 were to pass over in silence the clear and brilliant 
deeds of one who deserved so well of me, if 1 were to suffer his life as though 
he had never lived to remain without the written praise that is its due, the 
writing and unfolding whereof needs not my poor little wit, wliich is thin 
and slender — nay, which is all but the merest nothing — but rather tlie elo- 
(juence of a Tully to the last drop. Here, reader, you have the book con- 
taining a memorial of the most eminent and the greatest man, wlierein you 
sliall see nothing but the deeds wrought by this man to marvel at, unless it. 
wore that I, a foreigner ^ very little versed in the Latin speech, should think 
myself able to write properly and neatly in Latin, and should liave fallen 
headlong into such immodesty as to imagine that saying of Cicero may be 
despised wherein, talking of Latin wril^ers in the second book of the TuBca- 
lam, he is reported to have said: ‘^For one to commit his meditations to 
writing who c.an neither idace tliem orderly or illustrate tlicm clearly, nor 
eritic.e the reader by any delightful device, is the ofUce of a man who reck- 
lessly abuseth both his free time and the profession of letters.’* 

This opinion of the noble orator had availed to detei’ me from my work, 
Inid I not a prejudice in my mind in favour of rather siilTering the judgment 
of critics and making venture of my own small wit in writing, than sparing 
myself and passing over the memory of so greal; a man. 

The family of the Mero\ ingians from which the Franks had been wont 
to choose their king is said to have ended with the king Childeric;, wlio was 
dethroned by the command of Stejdien the Homan pontiff ; his hair was cut 
off and he was thrust into a monastery. With Jiiin the line may seem to 
have closed, yet for a long while it had lacked all vigour nor had any mem- 
ber shown distinction in liimself outside the empty title of king ; for tlio 
wealth and power of the kingdom had passed into the control of the prefects 
of the palace who were known as “ mayors of the household,” and to whom 
belonged the supreme initiative ; nor was anything left to the king but to 
enjoy the royal title, the long hair, the drooping beard, to sit back in a chair 
of state and simulate the air of a supreme ruler, give audience to the ambas- 
sadors hailing from all parts of tlie earth and on their det)arture to retail to 
them as if from the depths of his own majesty the answers which he had been 
taught or told to make. 

So that, except for the useless name of king and an uncertain subsidy for 
living which the prefect of the palace would dole out to him as tlie mood 
took Jiim, he possessed no morsel to call his own unless it were one farm and 
that of extremely slender profit. Here he would keep his house and servants 
to minister to him the necessaries of life and to di. splay tlie respectful defer- 
ence of a thin multitude of retainers. 

Wherever he liad to go, he travelled in a wagon dr«awn by a yoke of oxen 
and witli an oxherd for a charioteer in true country fashion. In this way 
he would ride to his palace, to the public assembly of his people which met 

lie is believed to have been bom on the Main in modern Ilesse-Darmstadt. As to his 
apology for his poor Latinity, it may be said that be was remarkably velrsed for bis time in Latin, j 
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every year to further the advantages of the kingdom, in this way he would 
ride home again. The administration of the kingdom and all domestic and 
foreign business were conducted by the mayor of the palace. 

This was the office filled by Pepin, the father of King Charles, at the 
time of Childeric’s deposition. It had already in some sort become heredi- 
tary, For Pepin’s father Charles had also held it with distinction and it had 
come down to him from liis father Pepin. Tliis Charles had put down 
throughout all Frankland those tyrants who claimed for themselves an inde- 
pendent sovereignty ; also lie had beaten the Saracens who aimed at the 
occupation of Gaul, in two mighty battles, one in Aquitania not far from the 
city of Poitiers, the other near Narbonne hard by the river Birra — a sore 
defeat so that he compelled them to return into Spain. Thus the office of 
mayor was an honour wont to be bestowed by the people on none but those 
eminent in the nobility of their birth and in the magnitude of their wealth. 

When Pepin, the father of King (Jharles, liad held for some years this 
office which had come down to him and liis brother Carloman from sire to 
grandsire, tlie two having reigned jointly in most perfect harmony, Carloman, 
I know not why, yet most likely because he was fired with a j)as8ion for a life 
of contemplation, left the laborious administration of a temporal kingdom 
and withdrew” himself to the peace of Home, where he changed his habit, 
l)ecame a monk, l)iiilt a monastery on Mount Soracte touching the church of 
St. Silvester, and in company with the brothers who liad accompanied him 
thither drew a long and joyous draught of the repose that he had coveted 
for some years. But as many companies of Frankish noblemen were wont 
to make pilgrimage to Rome to fiilfd their vows and would not leave unvis- 
ited one who w^as their former sovereign, they broke into that retirement 
which was his chief delight by their frequent salutation and comi)clled him 
to change his domicile. For wdien he saw that company of this sort stood 
in the light of liis fixed intent, lie left the mountain, withdrew to tlie province 
of Samnium to the holy Benedictine monastery on Mount Cassino, and there 
completed all that remained of his worldly life in religious exercises. 

But Pepin from being the mayor of the j>alace was made king through 
the sanction of the Homan poiitiff and governed the Franks alone for fifteen 
years or more. Men were nearing the close of the Aquitaiiian War wliioli 
he had begun and contiiiiiod t<j wage against Waifar, tlie duke of Aquitaine, 
through nine long years, wdien he died of a dropsy at Paris, leaving two sons, 
Charles and Carloman, who by the Avill of God succeeded to the kingdom. 
The Franks solemnly convened a general assembly and appointed them both 
kings witli tliis preliminary condition, that th^y should divide equally the 
whole realm and Charles was to take over for government that part which 
liad belonged to their father Pepin, and Carloman that part which had been 
])resided over by their uncle C’arloman. The terms were accepted on both 
sides, and a portion of the divided kingdom was received by each in the 
measure that was liis due. So this system was peaceably preserved, although 
Avith grave difficulty, for many of the adherents of Carloman strove hard to 
break up the bond of union, so much so that there were certain people whose 
design was to plunge the brothers in war. But the issue of events bore 
witness that there was more mistrust than veritable danger in the matter, 
for when Carloman died his wife and children together with some of the 
first nobility showed contempt for the brother of her husband without any 
cause at all and fled to Italy to place herself and her children under the 
])rotection of Desiderius, king of the Lombards. The kingdom had been 
under joint administration for two years, when Carloman succumbed to 
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disease. On the death of his brother, Charles was made king with the con- 
sent of all the Franks (771). 

I have determined to pass by the birth, infancy, and even boyhood ^ of 
Charles, for nothing has ever been set down in writing about them nor is 
anyone known to survive who can affirm that he has Knowledge of them. 
So I thought it foolish to write of them, and turned to unfold and display 
the exploits and character and the rest of the life of that illustrious man, 
omitting the part that is unknown. So that my tale is first of his achieve- 
ments at home and abroad, then of his habits and tastes, of the administra- 
tion of his kingdom, and finally of his death, nor will I omit anything that 
is either worthy or necessary to be known. 

First of all the wars he waged was the Aquitanian, which had been 
l)egun and not finished by his father. It seemed possible to go through witli 
it rapidly, so while his brother was yet alive he asked for his help and under- 
took the war. His brother it is true cheated him of the promised aid, yet 
lie would not desist from liis eager pursuit of the campaign, having once 
engaged upon the task, until l)y a certain long patience he had brouglit to a 
perfect conclusion what he had striven hard to do. Hunoldus, too, who after 
the death of Waifar had tried to seize Aquitaine and renew a war by now 
well-nigh ended, was forced to flee from Arjuitaine and take refuge in 
Gascony. Charles however did not suffer him to sUy there, but crossing 
the river Garonne he commanded l^oup tlie duke of the Gascons to give up 
the fugitive ; which were he not to do with all haste, Charles would wrest 
iiini from the enemy by force of arms. But Loup, W'ise counsellor that he 
was, not only gave up lIunolduH but also put himself and the province over 
v/iiich he presided at the disposition of Charles (761)). 


TITK TTALIAX WAB (772-774 A.P.) 

When these matters in Aquitaine were settled and this war ended, 
his fellow-ruler being withdrawn from the affairs of this world, Charles was 
earnestly besouglit jE)y the iirayers of Adrian, bishop of the city of Rome, 
to undertake a w'ar against the Lombards. This had been done before by 
his father at the instance of Stephen the pope, in spite of great obstacles, 
for there were certain among the chief Frankish nobles with wliom the king 
was wont to take counsel, who opposed themselves so strictly to his will 
that they cried at the top of their voices that they would abandon the king 
to his fate and go their way home. Notwithstanding this, war had been 
made against King Aistulf, and brought to a speedy conclusion. But al- 
though the same reason for war seemed even more strong to Charles than 
it had been to his father, yet it is clear the contest was not. so laborious, 
nor w'as it ended with a similar result. Pepin for his part besieged King 
Aistulf for a few days in Pavia, and compelled him to give hostages and to 
restore the fortified towns and castles which he had snatched from the Ro- 
mans, and to take a solemn oath that he would not attempt to recapture what 
he had restored. Charles, on the other hand, when war had once been begun 
by him, did not cease hostilities until King Desiderius, wearied by a long 
siege, had surrendered, and his son Adelchis, on whom the hopes of all were 
rested, had been forced to flee not only from his kingdom, but from Italy. 
All that had been forcibly taken from the Romans was restored to them. 

[» We are curiously in the dark as to the date of Charles* birth. There are ressons for accept- 
ing each of the following dates, — 742, 743, 744, and 747. The first is probably the correct date. J 
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Hrudoffast, prefect of the duchy of Friuli, who aimed at revolutiou, was 
crushed, the whole of Italy was reduced to the dominion of Charles, and 
his son Pepin made king of the conquered territory. 

And I would describe how difficult was the passage across the Alps as he 
entered Italy, and what great labour it cost the Franks to cross the track- 
less ridges of the mountains, and the steep rocks that tower up into the sky, 
were not my intention in the present work to communicate the events con- 
cerning my hero's own life rather than those concerning the wars which he 
waged. Yet 1 will add that the vrar ended in the conquest of Italy, King 
Desiderius was banished into perpetual exile, his son Adelcliis was driven 
from Italy, and the property stolen from the king of the Lombards was 
restored to Adrian, the rector of the Roman church. 


THE SAXON WAR (772-804 A.D.) 


No sooner was this finished than the Saxon War, in which there had 
seemed to be a kind of pause, was renewed, I'he Frankish jjeople never 
engaged in a task more protracted, fiercer, or more wearisome; for the 
Saxons, like almost all tlie nations inhabiting Germany, 
arc cruel by nature, abandoned to the cult of devils, foes 
of our religion, nor do they think it wrong to violate or 
transgress any law, whether human or divine. They had 
an easy means of disturbing the peace daily, for of a truth 
their boundaries and ours touched at almost any point in 
the open, except in a few places where cither wide stretches 
of forest land or the ridges of intervening mountains set 
an indisputable limit to the lands of both countries. 
Everywhere else indiscriminate bloodshed, plunder, and 
burning were incessant. This so stung the Franks that 
they were not content with returning one evil turn with 
another, but determined to make open war upon their 
neighbours. And so war was declared against them, and 
waged for thirty long 3 ^ears with great bitterness on both 
sides, but the Saxons suffered greater injury than the 
Franks. Hostilities might have ended sooner but for the 
perfidy of the Saxons. It is difficult to tell how often 
they were beaten and surrendered themselves humbly to 
the king, })romising to do^his bidding. The hostages 
claimed of them that they would surrender with alacnty» 
and acknowledge the aml^sadors sent them. Sometimes 
they were so cowed and enervated that they even promised 
to abandon tlieir cult of devils, saying they would fain 
submit to the Cliristian religion ; but ready as they were 
sometimes to do this they were always in a hurry to undo 
it again, so that it is hard to guess to which of those 
courses they may the more truly be said to have leaned ; 
for after the war with them had begun, scarce a single 
A Saxon year reached its conclusion without their shifting from 

one view to another in this way. But tlieir mutability^ 
were it never so great, could never overcome the king’s high spirit and con- 
stancy of mind, in adversity as in prosperity, nor could it tire him out of 
fulfiliinsr what he had begun to do. For they never did an act of treachery 
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which he suffered to pass unpunished. He would despatch an army, either 
under his own leadership or under that of his peers, and take vengeance on 
the enemy's perfidy, mulcting them in damages worthy of the offence, until 
at last he had reduced to his will all the miserable rebels who offered him 
habitual resistance. He then transported ten thousand men of the inhabit’ 
ants on both banks of the Elbe, witii their wives and little children, distrib- 
uting them here and there over Gaul and Germany in fragmentary groups. 
When they had agreed to the following conditions imposed upon them by 
the king, the Avar that had lasted so many years was declared at an end : — 
The cult of the devils was to be abandoned, the native rites discontinued,^ 
tlie sacraments of the Christian faith and religion were to be adopted : united 
to the Franks they were to form one people with them. 

Though this war lasted o\"er so long a space of time, the king himself did 
not fight more than tAvo pitched battles with the enemy, one near a hill called 
Osneng in a place called Theotmel (Detmold), the other on the river Hasa. 
l)oth in the same month and at a feAv days' interval. In these two battles 
the enemy were so demoralised by defeat that they no longer dared to pro- 
voke the king to battle or to offer resistance to him when he attacked, except 
in a place where they were protected by fortification. 

In this Avar perished a large number of nobles, both Frankish us w'ell as 
Saxon, men of high distinction. At last, in the thirty-third year, it came to 
an end. During this time wars so many and so great sprang up against 
tlie Franks in diverse parts of the earth, Avars directed with siudi skill by the 
liing, that well might the onlooker be perplexed whether U> admire most 
the patience of his essays or the success Avhich croAvned them. Two years 
before the Italian Avar, began this war (against Desiderius), which Avas waged 
witlnjiit intermission, and yet there AA-as no relaxation in any of the other 
wars lliat had to be carried on, nor was there aiiyAvhcre any respite from 
iiattle attended Avith equal difficulties. The king, Avho excelled all the 
sovereigns of his age in foresight and largeness of mind, never Aveakly 
shrank from taking up and following to the end a duty either because it 
Avas difficult or dangerous. He AA^as AA-ell versed in a kiiOAvJedge of how to 
Aveigh such matter according to its intrinsic value, not to give Avay in 
adversity, and not to be duped by the smiles of specious fortune in pros- 
perity. 


THE PASS OF KONCESVALLES (778 A.D.) 

While the Saxon War Ava» being ardently and incessantly pursued, gar- 
risons were placed in the most suitable places on the borders, and Charles 
marched into Spain Avith the greatest equipment of Avar that he could com- 
mand. He crossed the Pyrenees, received the submission of all toAvns and 
castles that he approached, and returned witli his army safe and sound. It 
Avas on Ills return through that very Pyrenean pass that he happened to 


On one of these forays in 772, Charles cut down the sacred idol Irminsul, symbolic of tto 
column which in the Odinic cosmogony supported the world ; his army was thi'eatened with 
destruction by thirst, which the Saxons took as a proof of sacrilege ; when a cloudburst how- 
ever saved the army, many of the Saxons were converted to the more potent deity. Ano^er 
amount states that the army obtained water from the sudden starting of an intermittent spring, 
l^ere is no doubt that the destruction of the Irminsul cast a great gloom over the Saxon army. 
Deputies were sent to Charles* camp with promises that Christian priests would be received and 
with offers to send twelve hostages for their sedety. Charles treated them with great moderation, 
hoping they would remain quiet under the great blow he bad dealt until he could attend to other 
pressing matteia.] 
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encounter a Blight show of Gascon treachery. The army was moving in 
column, in extended formation, as was made necessary by the narrowness 
of the pass, when the Gascons, who had placed ambuscades on the high ledge 
of the mountain (for the dense foliage of the place, which is thickly wooded, 
makes it suitable for the disposal of an ambush), rushed down from their 
vantage ground, falling upon the extreme section of the baggage and those 
wiio manned the baggage train and drove tliem into the valley below. 
Here the Gascons fought a pitched battle with them, killed them all to a 
man, destroyed the baggage, took advantiige of the cover of night which was 
drawing over them, and with the greatest rapidity dispersed in different 
directions. The Gascons were aided in this feat by the liglitness of their 
arms and tlie nature of the jdace in which the engagement was determined ; 
whereas the Franks, on the other hand, were made inferior to the Gascons at 
every point by the weight of their armour and the ugliness of their situation. 
In this battle fell Kggihard, the king's server, Anselm Pfalsgraf, and Roland, 
count of the Breton march, with many others besides. Nor could the injury 
he avenged at the time, because when the thing had been perpetrated the 
enemy dispersed with so much cunning that there remained not even 
the breath of a rumour as to where in the world they might be hunted out. 


THIItlJ VISIT TO ITALY (787 A.D.) 

Charles also subjugated the Bretons who dwell by the coast on tlie 
extreme west of (yaul. They were not obedient to the king's word, so he 
sent an expedition against them, whereupon they were compelled to grant 
hostages and make a promise to do what they were told. After this the 
king himself entered Italy with his army, and making his way through 
Rome, mjirched upon Capua, a city of Campania, and when lie had pitched 
his camp there threatened the Beneventines with war unless they surrendered. 
Arichis, the duke, avoided this by sending his two sons, Romwald and Grini- 
wald, with a large sum of money to meet the king, whom he asked to accept 
them as hostages, promising to do wdiat he was told, except in the event of 
one command, which was if he should be forced himself to come face to face 
with the king. Charles, taking tlie national w^elfare into greater considera- 
tion than the stubborn character of the duke’s mind, accejded the hostages 
offered to him, and in return for a large sum of money conceded to him the 
favour that he should not be compelled to meet him face to face. Only the 
younger son of Arichis was kept as a hostage, the elder was returned to his 
father. Tlie ambassadors who had come to Aacit oaths of allegiance from 
the Beneventines, and to make an agreement with Arichis for taking them 
up on their behalf, were now discharged, and the king returned to Rome. 
He spent a few days there in holy visits to the sacred places of the city and 
then went back into Gaul. 


BAVAKIAX WAR WITH TASSILO (787-788 A.D.) 

Next came the Bavarian War, which suddenly flamed up and swiftly died 
down. It was aroused at once by the arrogance and by the folly of Duke 
'L'assilo. He had married a daughter of King Desiderius, who thought to 
avenge her father’s exile by her husband’s agency. Tassilo made an alliance 
with the Huns, whose boundary touches tluit of the Bavarians on the oiwt. 
Not only did he try to win his independence, hut also to provoke the king 
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to war. His violence seeming too great for the high-spirited king to brook, 
he gathered together forces from all sides for an incursion into Bavaria, and 
straightway advanced to the river Lech himself with a large army. This 
river divides the Bavarians from the Alamanni. He pitched his camp on 
the banks before entering the province and determined to ascertain the 
temper of the duke by means of ambassadors. Tassilo, thinking it neither 
to his own advantage nor to that of his country to act obstinately, surren- 
dered himself to the king’s mercy, and gave the hostages required, among 
them being his own son Tlieodo. In addition to this, ho topk an oath of 
allegiance by which he bound himself to be induced by the persuasion of 
nobody to revolt from the sovereignty of the king.^ In this way a very swift 
end Avas put to a war which had given promise of becoming a great one. 
Tassilo being summoned soon after to the king was not, however, allowed to 
return ; the province which he had governed was no longer entrusted to a 
duke but to the charge of counts. 


WAliS IN TIJE NOliTU AND WITH THE AVAKS (701-700 A.D.) 

When these commotions Avere thus allayed Avar Avas begun against the 
Slavs, Avliom we are accustomed to call Wilzi, but w'ho arc iriore properly 
termed iii their oaaui tongue Welatabi. In this w'ar among other nations 
Avlio were bidden to rally round the king’s ensigns, llic Saxons fought as our 
allies, but their obedience was feigned and far from being truly devoted. 
The cause of the Avar was that the Welatabi harried tln5 Abodriti, Avho had 
in former days been allied AAuth the Franks ; nor could the assiduity of their 
incursions be checked by orders. There is a certain gulf AAdiich stretches 
eastwards from the western ocean, of unascertained length, but of a widtli 
AA'hicli noAA'here exceeds a liundred miles, Avhereas in many places it is iiar- 
roAA^er. Many nations are gathered round its border, such as Danes and 
Swedes Avliom Ave call Northmen, and they occupy tlie northern shores and all 
the islands in tlie gulf. But tlie southern shores arc inhabited by Slavs 
and Aisti, and divers other nations among whom tlie chief are the Welatabi 
against Avhom the king Avas noAv making Avar. In one expedition, Avhich he 
conducted in person, he so utterly crushed and humbled them, that in future 
tliey were advised to do as they Avere told without the smallest show of 
resistance. 

The Avar folloAving this AA^as, Avith the exception of the Saxon War, the 
greatest of all tliose Avaged by my hero ; it Avas that memorable Avar against 
the Avars or Huns. The king set about it Avith even greater spirit and 
Avith far greater military resources tlian had gone to the others. Yet he 
himself made but one expedition into Pannonia, the province then inhab- 
ited by the Avars. The rest of the campaigns AA^ere entrusted to liis son 
Pepin and the prefects of the provinces, and to the counts and lieutenants. 
They used the utmost diligence in the conduct of affairs ; yet eight years 
had Avell-nigh passed before the war was ended. What a great many battles 
AA'ere fought, Avhat blood Avas shed, the desolate Pannonia, empty of all living 
creatures, bears witness. Moreover, the place in Avhich Avas situate the royal 
palace of the chagan (khan) is so abandoned that you cannot see a trace of 
human habitation in it. The whole nobility of the Avars perished in this 
war, and the entire glory of the nation was extinguished. All their money 

X,.. tried the eame year, his royal locks shoro, and his person immured in a convent, 

>A ith him end the Agilollings.] 
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and long-accumulated treasures were seized ; nor can human memory recall 
any war of the Franks in which they have won greater spoil or been more 
enriched. 

Dp to this time, sure enough, the Franks had appeared to be a poor 
nation ; but now so much gold and silver was found in the royal treasury, 
such a heap of valuable spoil was taken in battle, that we may safely assume 
that the Franks seized this new wealth from the Huns, and lightly too, for 
had not the Huns before this seized it wrongfully from other nations ? Only 
two among tlie chiefs of the Frankish nobility fell in this war, — Eric, duke 
of Friuli, killed in Liburnia, near Tharsatica (Fiume), a maritime state, who 
was entrapped in an ambush laid by the townspeople ; and Gerold, prefect of 
the Bavarians, who was killed in Pannonia while drawing up his men in line 
of battle ill the act of engaging with the Huns. No one knew who did the 
deed, for he was killed, with the two others who rode in his company, as he 
spoke a word of encouragement to each man along the ranks. But for this, 
the war was almost a bloodless one for the Franks and had a most prosperous 
ending, althougli it was prolonged far beyond what was natural from its 
size. 


DANISH WAi:. (808-810 A.D.) 

When this and the Saxon AVar had been brought to an end whicli 
their tediousness made welcome, the two w'ars wliich followed, one against 
the Bohemians and the other against the Linoiiians, did not last long, for 
they were both sjieedily despatched under the direction of Charles the 
Younger. The last war to be undertaken was that against the Northmen 
who are called Danes. At lirst they indulged in pirate warfare, and late!* 
they ravaged the shores of Gaul and Germany witli a large fleet. So puffed 
up with vain ambition was their king, Godfrey,^ that he thought he would 
gain the sovereignty of all Germany for his own. Frisia and Saxony he 
simply regarded as his own provinces ; he had already brought the neigh- 
bouring Abodriti under his sway and made them tributary to him. He even 
would boast that in a little while he would a])pear with his enormous army 
at Aachen, 2 where the king held his court. Nor was all faith denied to his 
talk, einjity as it was ; on the contrary, he latlier acquired the reputation of 
a man who would have begun some such enter])rise had he not been arrested 
by a premature death. He was murdered l)y one of Ids own servants, anil 
so ended abruptly his life and the war that he had inaugurated. 


OLOUY OF CHAULKMAONE 

Such are the wars whicli this most puissant king waged during fort}*- 
seven years — a long reign — in divers parts of the earth with super- 
lative skill and good fortune. By these he so nobly enlarged the kingdom 
of the Franks which he had taken over after his father Pepin, that great 
and powerful as it already was, he nearly doubled it. For previously those 
Franks called Eastern inhabited only tliat part of Gaul which lies between 
the Rhine and the Loire, the ocean and the Balearic Sea, and that part of 
Germany situate between Saxony and the Danube, the Rhine and the Saal 
which latter river divides the Thuringii from the Sorabi. The Alamanni 

1 Alab spelled Qodefrid or Gdttrick.] 

Aix-larCbapelle, the Aqinatfranum or Civites AqnniHts of the Koinaii8.3 
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and the Bavarians also belonged to the sovereignty of the Frankish king- 
dom. But Charles, by the wars 1 have enumerated, completely subjugated 
and made tributary first Aquitaine and Gascony and the whole range of the 
Pyrenean Mountains even as far as the Ebro, which river in Navarre crosses 
the most fertile lands of Spain and mingles its waters with the Balearic Sea, 
beneath the walls of the city Tortosa ; then the whole of Italy from Aosta 
to lower Calabria where men place the boundaries of the Greeks and Bene- 
ventines, an extent of more than a thousand miles long ; then Saxony which 
is no small part of Germany and is supposed to be twice as broad as the part 
in which the Franks dwell, with a length whicli is equal to that of the other; 
then both Pannonia and Dacia which lies on the other bank of the Danube, 
Istria too and Liburnia and Dalmatia, except the maritime towns which 
because of his friendly feeling for the Constantinopolitan emperor and a 
treaty to which they had both agreed Charles allowed him to hold ; lastly 
all the wild and uncouth nations which inhabit Germany between the lihino 
and the Vistula, the ocean and the Danube, who speak almost the same 
tongue but are widely different in character and in dress. Chief among 
these were the Welatabi, Sorabi, Abodriti, 
and Bicmaniii, for these showed resistance in 
light ; the rest wdio w'ere more numerous sur- 
rendered. 

He also added glory to the kingdom by 
the friendly sentiments of certain kings ami 
nations which he won to himself. Thus 
Alfonso, king of Galicia and Asturias was 
so linked to him by the bond of friendsliip 
tliat when he sent him letters or messengers 
he gave orders that he should bo spoken of 
os Charles* servant. Tlie kings of the Scots 
too had been so bent to his will through his 
muriiliceJice that they never alluded to him 
in other terms than as their lord and called 
themselves liis humble vassals. Letters 
from them to him still exist in w'hich it 
may bo seen that their attitude towards 
him was of this kind, Ilarun, king of the 
Persians who held w^cll-nigh all tho East if 
w '0 except India, was in such hearty sym- 
pathy w ith the king that ho valued his good 
will more tjian that of all tho kings and 
princes in the W'orld, thinking him alone 
worthy to bo honoured by his regard and 
munificence. When tho officers sent by 
Charles wdlh offerings to the most sacred 
sepulchre and place of the resurrection of 
our Lord and Saviour came to Harun and 
told him what was the wdll of their master A SAxojf Warrios 

he not only allowed them to do what was 

required but even yielded up to them that revered and sacred spot to be 
registered as belonging to the sovereignty of Charles. When the ambassa- 
dors returned he sent his own to accompany them bearing splendid presents 
to the king with garments and fipices and other rich products of the East, 
just as a few years before at Charles* request he sent him the only elephant 

H. W. — VOL. VII. 2 M 
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]ke then possessed. Even the ConstantinopoUtan emperors, Nicephorus, 
Micliael, and Leo expressly sought after his friendly allegiance and sent 
him numerous embassies. To remove all source of possible offence to them 
on account of his liaving adopted the title of emperor, which might truly 
be suspected as in some sort an attempt to wrest from them the imperial 
supremacy, he entered into a most rigid treaty. For the power of the Franks 
was ever an object of suspicion to the Greeks and Romans, whence arose the 
Greek proverb, “ Have a Frank for a friend and not for a neighbour.” 

Great as the king was in enlarging the kingdom and in conquering foreign 
nations, busy as he was in affairs of tliis kind, he yet started a great number 
of works for the embellishment and convenience of the kingdom. Some of 
them he carried through to the finish. The chief place among these seems 
rightly to be assigned to the Basilica of the Holy Mother of God, which was 
built at Aachen, u miracle of workmanship, and to the bridge over the Rhine 
at Mainz, five hundred paces in length, so broad is the river at that place. 
This bridge, however, was ruined by fire a year before the king’s death, nor 
could it bo restored on account of the nearness of his demise, although it was 
in his mind to replace the woodwork by stone. He also began some magnifi- 
cent palaces — one not far from the town of Mainz near the village called 
Ingelheim and another at Niineguen on tlie river Waal which flows past tlie 
island of the Batavians on the southern side. But above all he noted the 
sacred churches throughout the whole kingdom wherever they had fallen to 
ruin because of their age, and gave orders to tlie priests and fathers in whose 
care they were to superintend their restoration, appointing officials to see 
that his orders were carried out. He also constructed a fleet for the war 
against the Northmen, making dock yards for this purpose on the rivers of 
Gaul and Germany wliich flow into the North Sea ; and because the North- 
men ravaged the shore.s of Gaul and Germany by constant active inroads, he 
posted towers and outlooks in all the harbours and at the mouths of all those 
rivers which were navigable. ‘ By tliese defences he stopped the enemy from 
being able to pass. He did the same in the south on the coast of the prov- 
inces of Narbonne and Soptimania, and all along the coast of Ital}" as far as 
Rome, in order to put a clieck on the Moors who had hitely taken to piratical 
practices. By this means Italy suffered no harm from the Moors, nor Gaul 
and Germany from the Northmen in his days, with the exception that Civita 
Vecchia, a town of Etruria, was betrayed to the Moors who razed it to the 
ground, and certain islands in Frisia off the (Terman coast were plundered 
by the Northmen. 

Such was clearly the character of the king aVonce in the defence, in the 
enlargement and in the embellishment of his kingdom. We may well marvel 
at his gifts and at that superlative steadfastness which he showed in every 
circumstance whether of prosperity or adversity. Here I will begin and go 
on to talk of those other matters which belong to his inner life and his life 
in his home. 


HIS FAMILY 

When his father died he shared the kingdom with his brother and bore that 
brother’s quarrelsome envy with exemplary patience, so that all men marvelled 
that he could never be provoked into the slightest exhibition of angry conduct. 
At his mother’s instigation he married a daughter of Desiderius, king of the 
Lombards, but after a year, for what reason is not known, he put her aside 
and took Ilildegard to wife, a Swabian lady of high nobility by whom he 
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had three sons, to wit, Charles and Pepin and Louis, and the same number 
of daughters, Hrotrud, Bertrada, and Gisila. He also had throe other 
daughters, Theoderada and Hiltrud by his wife Fastrada, a German lady of 
eastern Frankish origin, and a third, Rothaid, by a concubine whose name 
escapes iny memory. When Fastrada died he married Liutgard of the 
Alamanni, but she bore him no children. After her death he had three 
concubines, Gerswinda, a Saxon girl, who bo^e him a daughter Adaltrud, 
Regina, tlie mother of Drogo and Hugh, and Adalinda from wliom he begat 
Theoderic. His mother, Bertrada, lived with him to old age, being held in 
liigh honour. For lie lavished upon lier the greatest reverence, so that 
except on tlie occasion of his divorcing the daughter of Desideriiis whom he 
liad married under his mother’s persuasion, there never once rose a differ- 
ence between them. Bertrada did not die until after the demise of liilde- 
gjird, having lived to see three grandsons and as many granddaughtew in 
iier son’s house. Charles had his mother buried with much honour in tlie 
church of Saint Dionysius, the same as that w'lierein ley his father. Her 
one sister, Gisila, who had devoted herself evei- since her girlhood to a 
holy life, was treated by the king with the same pious affection that he had 
shown for his mother. She died a few yeura before him in the convent to 
which she had retired. 

As for children he thought tliey should be so brought uj), both sons 
and daugliters, iis to be first informed of tlu^se liberal studies to which he 
himself devoted his attention. For his sous as soon as tlieir age permitted 
it, lie ordered riding in the Frankisli stylo, the practice of arms, and the 
chase ; for his daughters, woolspinning, thij use of distaff and spindle ; they 
were tt> beware of becoming slotliful by reuscui of tlieir leisure, they to 
he instructed in every virtuous occupation. Of his numerous family two 
sous and one daughter died liefore him, (.'harles the eldest and Pepin whom 
he liad made king of Italy, and Hrolriul his eldest daughter who was 
betrothed to (/onstantine the emperor of the Greeks. Pepin left n son 
Bernhard and five daughters, Adalhaid, Alula, (^untrada, Berthaid, and 
Theoderada. The king showed marked evidence of his affection for them, 
allowing his grandson to succeed to his father’s kingdom and his grand- 
daughters to be educated with his own daugliters. The greatness of his 
soul jv^as so eminent that ho bore the death of his sons and of his daughter 
with exceeding patience which did in no wise detract from his affection, for 
his tears would 2iot be held back. When he heard the news of the death of 
Adrian, the Roman pontiffs and liis chiefest friend, he wept as bitterly ns if 
he had lost his dearest son or brother. For he showed the finest loyalty in 
liis friendships, forming them readily and preserving them with the utmost 
constancy and he cherished the purest affection for those whom he had 
attached to himself by the ties of sympathy. So much care did he bestow 
on the education of his sons and daughters that he never took his meals at 
home without them. In travelling his sons rode by his side, his daughters 
followed close behind, their train being guarded by servants specially ap- 
pointed for this purpose. So beautiful ^vere his daughters and so tender was 
his affection for them that strange to say he would not consent to give any 
of them in marriage either to one of his own nation or to a foreigner, but he 
kept them all with him until his death in his house, saying he could not do 
without their society. On this account, although lucky in all else, he 
ex^rienced the malice of ill fortune. Yet he hid his thoughts and behaved 
as if no suspicion of any evil had ever arisen about any of them, as if no 
rumours had ever been spread. 
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He had by a concubine ^ a son called Pepin whom 1 have forborne to men- 
tion among the others ; he had a good countenance but was deformed by a 
hunchback. During the war against the Huns, while his father was 'winter- 
ing in Bavaria this boy feigned sickness and made a plot against his father 
with certain of the Frankish nobility who had fascinated him with the idle 
promise of the kingdom. When the fraud had been detected and the con- 
spirators had paid the penalty the king caused the boy to shave his beard and 
allowed him to j)a8S his time in religious exercises in the abbey at Prum to 
which he objected nothing. Another powerful conspiracy had been pre- 
viously made against him in Germany ; the originators were some of them 
blinded, and some of them liad got off safe and sound, but all had been 
exiled. Death was not inflicted except on three who, drawing their swords 
to avoid being captured, oven went so far as to kill some of tliose sent to take 
them, so that tliey wore do, ‘•patched beciinse there was no other way of keep- 
ing them quiet. 

The cause and origin of these plots is supposed to have been the cruelty 
of queen Fastrada and in both cases the king was the object of the plot 
because in acquies(jing in his wife’s cruelty he seemed to have taken a mon- 
strous departure from the gentleness of Ids nature and his usual clemency. 
For all the rest of his life he showed so much love and consideration for all 
men both at home and abroad that not even a murmur of undue cruelty was 
ever raised against him by an3'one. 

He had a great love of foreigners and showed so much anxiety to receive 
them that the multitude of them came to be thought burdensome not only 
to the palace but also to the kingdom. The higli-niinded king himself was 
however not in the least oppressed by a responsibility of this kind, knowing 
that such inconveniences were outweighed by the wide reputation for gener- 
osity and the reward of fair fame which were his. 


HIS rEUSO^'AL LOOK AND HABITS 

Charles was of large and robust frame and commanding stature, thougli 
his height was not excessive (it is said to have measured seven times the 
length of his own foot). The top of his head was round, his eyes were larger 
than usual and full of life, his nose rather prominent ; he liad noble white 
hair, and his face was sanguine and of cheerful aspect. Whether standing 
or sitting he thus had the advantage of a very^reat presence and dignity. 
His neck was thick and too short, and his stomach too prominent; these 
defects however were lost in the fair balance of tlie rest of his limbs. His 
step was firm, the whole carriage of his body masculine, but his voice, al- 
though it was clear, was not in true harmony with the size of his frame : 
his health was sound except for tlie last four years of his life, when he was 
attacked by frequent fever ; towards the end be even walked lame on one 
foot. And even in that last extremity he acted more as he willed himself 
tlian upon the advice of the doctors whom he tlioroughly detested because 
they urged him to discontinue roasted meat at his meals which it was his 
habit to eat, and accustom himself to boiled, lie took much exercise on 
horseback and in the chase which was a national characteristic in him, for 
there is scarcely a nation on earth which can equal the Franks in this art. 
He had much pleasure in the vapour of natural wai-m springs and practised 

[1 Hodglcln 0 calls him the son of Charles' ^ife Hlmiltrud. But this conspiracy took place 
In 972. See the later remarks on the state of concubinage.] 
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Jiia body in frequent swimming of which he was such a master that no one 
could be truly said to excel him in this. On account of the warm springs 
he even built a palace at Aachen, where in the last year of his life lie dwelt 
continuously until his death. Not only 
did he invite his sons to the baths, but 
also his nobles and friends, sometimes even 
a crowd of his servants and bodyguarti, so 
that there were times 'when a hundred or 
even more men were batliing together. 

He wore the dress of his country, that 
is, the Frankish : on his bod\% a linen shirt 
and linen thigh coverings; then a tunic 
with a silken hem and stockings. He 
Avouiid garters round his legs and clad his 
loot ill shoes. His chest and shoulders 
were protected from the cold by a doublet 
of ot ter and sable skin. Wrajiped in a sea- 
blue cloak he always carried a sword at 
liis girdle, this and the hilt being inter- 
laced silver and gold. Sometimes he ivore 
a sivord studded with gems, but only on 
Jiigli days and liolidays or on the visit of 
some foreign embassy, lie lield the for- 
(‘igu styles of dress in the greatest con- 
tempt however fine they might be, uor 
ivould he ever submit to lie robed in them. 

Only once, in Rome, at the request of the 
pontitf Adrian, and again at tlie earnest 
request of his successor J.<eo, did he wTap 
himself in the long tunic and chlainys and 
wear shoes of tlie i^omaii shape. On fes- 
tival days he Avould stalk about in a gar- 
ment woven with gold and shoes studded ^ Fkankish Trumpetmi 

'with precious stones ; a golden pin clasped 

his cloak and he wore a splendid crown made of gold and jewels. On 
otlier days his dress differed little from that of an ordinary ])erson. 

He ate and drank moderately, but he was especially moderate in drink- 
ing for he had the greatest horror of druiikenness in any man to say nothing 
of liimself and his companions. He w'as less abstemious in eating and 
would often growl that fasting was bad for his body. He very seldom gave 
banquets, indeed, only on the cliief festival days, hut then they w^ere at- 
tended in great numbers. His daily meal was furnished from four courses 
in addition to the roast meat which the liunters were wont to bring in on 
spits and of which he partook more freely than of any other dish. While 
at his meals he would hear some sort of performance or reading. Histories 
and the valorous deeds of the men of old were read over to him. He wa.s 
fond of the works of St. Augustine, especially of those entitled De Civitate 
He drank very sparingly of wine and other liquoi-s, rarely taking at 
his meals more than three draughts. In summer after his midday repast he 
would take some fruit and one draught, then he would doff his clothes and 
shoes just as was his custom at night-time, and take two or three hours’ rest 
At night he slept so lightly that ne would break his repose by waking and 
even by rising four or five times. While he was dressing and strapping 
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on his shoes he not only received his friends, but if the count of the 
palace informed liiiu of any suit that could not be determined \«rithout his 
orders, he gave instructions to admit the litigants without further ado ; he 
would then sit as if in court and give judgment on the dispute as soon as he 
had mastered it. Nor was this all that was settled at this time but he would 
then give orders for whatever official duty was to be performed on that day 
and give instructions to any jjarticular servant to do his work. 

Iiis fluency of speech was resourceful and abundant and he could ex- 
press with great openness whatever he wanted to say. Nor did his own 
language alone satisfy liini, but he sj)ent trouble in acquiring foreign tongues; 
of these he learned Latin so well that he would i)ray in Latin as freely as in 
his own language ; he understood Greek, however, better than he could talk 
it. lie was so voluble in speaking that he almost produced the impression 
of being a chatterer. He had the greatest respect for the lil)cral arts and 
their learned exponents whom he loaded with great honour. I'o learn gram- 
mar he attended the lectures of the aged Peter of Pisa, a deacon ; for the 
rest of his instructions Albinus was his tutor, otherwise called Alciiin, also 
a deacon, a Saxon by race, from Britain, the most learned man of the day. 
With him the king spent most of his time and study in rhetoric and dialectics, 
and particularly in astronomy. He learned the art of reckoning bynuin- 
berij and with deep thought and much skill most carefully investigated the 
courses of the stars. He tried to learn to write, and used to keep Ins tablets 
and copybook for tliis purpose beneath his pillow in Ijcd, so that when lie 
had leisure he could train his hand but he made little i)rogress. 

He devoted himself to the Christian religion whicli had been instilled 
into him in his infancy with the greatest holiness and piety, and on this 
account he built the Basilica of Aachen, a work of great beauty, which he 
embellished with silver and gold and with candlesticks and lattices and 
doors of solid brass. When lie could not get columns and marble for this 
structure anywhere else, he caused them to be brought from Rome and from 
Ravenna. As long as his health permitted lie w'as an untiring worshij)i>er 
in church at matins and even-song and also during the hours of the night 
and at the time of the sacriiice, and he made it his great care that all the 
services of the church should be conducted with the greatest cleanliness. 
Very often he w'ould caution the sacristans not to allow anytliing improper 
or foul to be brought into or left in tlie building. He jirovidcd quantities 
of sacred vessels, gold and silver, and of jiriestly vestments so that while the 
mass was celebrated no one — not even the doorkeepers, who are tlie lowest 
order of ecclesiastics — was obliged to perforin hjjj duties in private dress. 
He industriously improved the order of reading and chanting. For he was 
a master in both, though he did not road in public, iior sing above a whisper. 

In helping the poor, in free charity, which the (Jreeks call almsgiving, he 
was devout, making this his care not only in lus own country and king- 
dom, but he would often send money across the seas into Syria and Egypt 
and Africa, to Jerusalem and Alexandria and (’arthage, where he knew the 
Christians were living in poverty, and out of compassion for their penury. 
To this end he untiringly sought the friendship of transpontine kings that 
some solace and comfort might be forthcoming to the Christians under their 
sway. Above all other sacred and venerable places in Rome he loved the 
church of St. Peter the apostle, the treasury of which he enriched with an 
immense sum in gold, in silver, and in jewels. He sent many countless 
gifts to the pontiffs, and during his whole reign nothing lay so near his 
heart as that the city of Rome should assume its ancient prerogative through 
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liis zeiU and patronage, and that the church uf St. Peter sliould not only be 
in safe keeping and protection through liim, but should also be embellished 
and enriched with his presents above all other churches. Valuing this ambi- 
tion as he did within the forty-seven years of his reign, he found leisure but 
four times to visit Koine for the sake of fulfilling his vows and praying. 


HIS IMPEKIAL TITLE (800 A.D.) 

These were not the only reasons for his last visit to Rome, but the 
Romans had compelled Pope Leo to implore the trusty assistance of the king 
wlieii that pontiff had been most seriously injured, for they had torn out his 
eyes and cut out his tongue. So the king came to Rome to reform the con- 
dUioM of the church which was sorely disturbed, and he stayed there the 
whole winter in this pursuit. During this time he received the name of 
emperor and of augustus, to which at first he was so averse that he vowed 
that he would ii(»t have entered the church on that day, idthough it was a 
fi.-.stival day, had he been able to foresee the intention of the pope. Yet he 
bore tljo envy that the name raised Avith the Roman eni2)erors, who were 
most indignant at his assumption of it, with great j)atieuee, and he subdued 
tJieir sullen hostility by a graciousness of cleineanour in wJiieli he was most 
ctirtaiiiJy their master, sending them frequent embassies and calling them 
Jiis brothers in his letters to them. 

Having adopted the imj)crial title he turned to the numerous deficiencies 
in the laws of liis peof)lo — [91’ the Franks have two laws which differ con- 
,sidera])ly in very many i>laees. lie meditated how to fill up the omis- 
sions and reconcile what conflicted and to correct what was mischievous and 
erroneously stated ; but of tliese [jrojects Jione were fulfilled except that ho 
increased the laws by a few cha2>ters and these w'cro fragmentary. But 
he caused tlie laws of all nations under Ins dominion which had not been 
reduced to writing lo be definitely' codified. So too he wrote out and com- 
mitted to memory tlie rough songs of antiquity iii which the exidoits and 
wars of tlie ancient kings used to be sung. He also began a grammar of liis 
native speech. He gave names to the months in the national tongue, for 
before this the Franks spoke of them partly by the Latin and partly by 
foreign names. Also he designated the twelve winds by proper appellations, 
whereas before this, words could not be found for more than about four. 
Tlie mouth January he called Wintarmanoth ; February, Hornung; March, 
Lentzinmanoth ; April, OstaA’manoth ; May, Winnemanoth ; June, Brachma- 
110th; July,.Hewimaiioth ; August, Aranmanoth ; September, Witumanoth; 
October, Windumemanoth ; November, Ilerbistmanoth ; December, Heilag- 
manoth. And the winds he named thus ; that called in Latin Subsolanus he 
called Ostroniwint ; £urus, Ostsunderen ; Euroauster, Sundostren ; Auster, 
Sundren ; Austroafricus, Sundwestren ; Africus, Westsundren ; Zephyrus, 
Westren ; Chorus, AVestnordren ; Circius, Nordwostren ; Septonrio, Nordren ; 
Aqiiilo, Nordostreu; Vulturnus, Ostuorden. 


HIS DEATH (814 A.D.) 

Towards the close of his life when he was weighed down with illness and 
old age he called to him his son Louis, the king of Aquitaine and last sur- 
viving sou of Hildegard, solemnly assembled the Frankish nobility from all 
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over the kingdom, and with the unanimous consent appointed Louis his 
partner in the whole kingdom and heir of the imperial title. Then he placed 
the royal crown on his head and decreed that he should be saluted as 
emperor and augustus. All those who were present hailed his doing this 
with much acclamation, for it seemed as if the king were divinely inspired 
for the welfare of his kingdom. For did he not by this act enlarge his own 
majesty and strike no small terror into the nations abroad ? He discharged 
his son to Aquitaine and then, old as he was, set out for the cliase as was his 
wont in the neighbourliood of the palace at Aachen. He spent what re- 
mained of the autumn in this pursuit, and then returned to Aachen early in 
November. 

During the winter in the month of January he was seized with fever and 
took to his bed. He at once prescribed for himself, as he always did when 
he was attacked by fever, an abstinence from food, thinking that by a priva- 
tion of this kind the disease might be banished or in any case reduced, but 
the pain increased until his side was inflamed (the Greeks call it “pleurisy”). 
Yet he continued to starve himself, keeping himself alive by an occasional 
draught until the seventh day after he had taken to his bed. He then re- 
ceived the holy communion and died on the 28th of January at nine o’clock, 
in the seventy-second year of his age and in the forty-seventh year of his 
reign (814). 

They solemnly washed and tended his bod3% laying it in the church 
where it was buried amid the great grief of the whole nation. At first men 
doubted where he ought to rest, since lie liimself in his lifetime had left no 
directions in the matter. At last the minds of all were satisfied that nowhere 
could he more fitly bo buried than in that church which he had built at his own 
cost at Aachen from his love of God and our Lord Jesus Christ and to the 
glory of the ever blessed Virgin his mother. Here then he was buried on the 
same day that he died. Above his tomb w'as erected a gilded monument with 
his effigy and title upon it. This famous title runs thus : 

I'NDEU THIS TOMB LIES THE BODY OF 
CHARLES THE GREAT AND ORTHODOX EMPEROR 
WHO GLORIOUSLY ENLARGED THE REALM OF THE FRANKS AND 

FORTUNATELY ORDERED THE KINGDOM FOR FORTY-SEVEN YEARS 
HE HAD PASSED THE AGE OF SEVENTY WHEN HE DIED 
JAN. XXVIII IN THE YEAR OF OUR LORD DCUC XUII 
INDICTION VII ^ 


PORTENTS OF CHARLEMAGNE’S DEATH 

There were many portents of his approaching death, for not only others, 
but the king himself felt them. During the whole of his last three years there 
were eclipses both of the sun and of the moon, and certain spots of blackish 
hue were seen in the sun for the space of seven days. The portico which he 
had built with great labour between the church and the palace fell in a sudden 
and complete ruin from top to bottom on the day of the ascension of our 
Lord. 

Also the wpoden bridge across the Rhiife at Mainz — which it had taken 
the king ten years -of immense labour to construct, a work so marvellous 
that it seemed as if it would endure forever — chanced to catch fire, and was 
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burued to a cinder in three days, so that not a single spar remained beyond 
wliat was protected under water. Again, when the king was in Saxony on 
his last campaign against Godefrid, Hng of the Danes, one day when the 
march had begun and he had left the camp before sunrise, he saw fall suddenly 
from heaven a blazing torch that dashed through the clear sky from right to 
left. While all wondered what this might portend, suddenly the king’s horse 
fell right upon his head and hurled his rider with such violence to the ground 
that the pin of his mantle was broken and his sword belt burst. His attend- 
ants rushed up and loosened his armour, and with some help he was induced 
to rise. The javelin which he chanced to hold in his hand at the time was 
thrown from his grasp a distance of twenty feet or more. Nor is this all. 
The palace of Aachen was visited w'ith frequent shakings, and the ceilings of 
the houses in which he dwelt cracked constantly. The church in which he 
was afterw'ards buried was visited by lightning, and the golden apple witii 
which the apex of the roof was embellished was 
wrenched away and liurled away over the adjoining 
liouse of the priest. In this same church, on the ring 
of the cornice which ran round the interior of the 
building between the upper and lower arches, there 
was an inscription in red chalk relating who w'as the 
founder of the church, the last line ending wdth the 
words Karolus Princeps. It was noticed by certain 
persons that in the same year as that in wliicli he 
died, a few months before that event, the letters 
spelling Princeps were so obliterated as almost to be 
invisible. But the king eitlier concealed his feelings 
about all these warnings from on high, or else he 
scorned them as in no way relating to himself. 


HIS WTLl. AND TESTAMENT 

Charles intended to make a will in w'hich he 
might provide to some extent for his daughters and 
the children he had begotten of his concubines, but 
he began it late and it could not be comideicd. 

Three years, however, before his death he made di- 
vision of his treasures, his money, his garments, and 
other chattels, in the prei#nce of his friends and of 
his servants, making them witnesses tliat after his 
death the distribution made by him should take effect 
and be ratified by their assent. What he wished to 
be done with each portion he set down in an abstract 
of which the argument and text is as follows : 

Description and division made by the most glori- 
ous and most pious prince, Charles, emperor, augustus, in the year of the in- 
carnation of our Lord Jesus Christ 811, in the forty-third year of his reign in 
Francia, in the thirty-seventh of his reign in Italy, in the eleventh of his use 
of the imperial dignity, and in the fourth indiction. 

Whereas a pious and prudent consideration urged him to make and with 
the will of God to complete this division of the valuables and moneys found 
in his treasury on that <my. And whereas the said Charles was most anxious 
and eager to provide that both the customary distribution of alms which is 
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duly made by Christians from their possessions should be given by himself 
from his moneys as is right and befitting, and also that his iieirs, having all 
sense of doubt removed as to what belongs to them, might be able to know 
clearly and make division among themselves in due appointment without 
strife or contention. Now this indenture witnesseth his will and purpose that 
all his goods and chattels, whether of gold or silver or precious stones or royal 
ornaments, such as can be found on the aforesaid day in his treasury, be divided 
into three portions, to be again divided, two of them into twenty-one parts, tlio 
third portion to be kept entire ; tlie reason of this division of two-tliirds of the 
property into twenty-one parts being because that is recognised to be tlic num- 
ber of metropolitan cities in the realm, and of these twenty-one parts one is to 
be given by his lieirs and friends to each metropolis as a gift of alms, the arch- 
bishop being at that time at tlie head of that church to take up the portion 
granted to his cliui-ch and divide it with his sulfnigans in these projxjrtions 
— one-third to be retained for his own church and tlie remaining two-thirds 
to he divided among suffragans. 'J'hesc portions of the first threefold divi- 
sion, twenty-one in number, that being tlie number of the metropolitan cities, 
to be separated from one another, and eacli to be stored distinct in its own 
depository with the name of the city upon it to which it shall be conveyed. 

The names of the metroiiolitan cities to which this grant of bounty shall 
be made are : Rome, Ravenna, Milan, Friuli, Gratz, Cologne, Mainz, Juva- 
vla, also called Salzburg; Treves, Sass, Resangon, Lyons, Rouen, Rheirns, 
Arles, Vienne, Moutiers in the Tarantaise, Embrun, Rordeaux, Tours, 
Borges. And of the oiic-third portion which is to be kept intact this shall 
be the distribution, the other two portions being assigned according to the 
aforementioned division and secured under se.'d : this third portion to be 
used for daily requircmcnls as j»ri>pcrty in no way transferred by disposal 
from the power of the possessor, and to continue as long as he lives oi shall 
think its possession necessary to him. But after liis death or voluntary 
renunciation of worldly estate, to be divided into four portions. Gf these 
the first to be added to the aforcmontioncd tweiity-onc portions ; tlio second 
to be apportioned to liis sons and daughters and their children, being divided 
among them in just and I’easonable proportions ; the third to bo applied to 
the needy in true Christian fashion, and the fourtli likewise as a gift of alms 
to be delivered to and distrilmtod among the nicn-scrvants and maid-servants 
forming the liouscliold of tlie palace. And moreover it is herein further 
enjoined that to this one-tliird portion of the wliole, whieli like tlie rest con- 
sists ill silver and gold, sliall lie added all the vessels and utensils in use in 
the various departments of the household, wlujth^r of brass or iron or other 
metal, together with all the arms, clothing, and other matter valuable or neg- 
ligible, to wit, hangings, coverlets, tapestries, hair-cloths, leather work, cush- 
ions, and whatever else shall be found in liis cliests or wardrobes on that day, 
it being thereby possible to make more numerous divisions of this portion 
and enable a greater number to share in tliis distribution of alms. 

And moreover it is enjoined that liis chapel, by whicli is meant all that 
pertains to the service of the church, shall remain whole and unimpaired, 
both such matter as he himself hath created and gathered together, and also 
tliat which descended to him as his father’s heir. And whereas there may 
be found vessels or books or other ornaments Avhich are clearly seen not to 
have been brought by him into the said chapel, these vessels or books or 
other ornaments shall be bought at a just vajuation, and possessed by any 
person desiring to acquire them. And with regard to the books, of which 
he collected a vast number in his library, it is likewise ordained that they 
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Bball be purchased at a lUst valuation by those desiring to buy them, the money 
so received to be distributed amon^ the poor. And with regard to three silver 
tables and a golden one of great size and weight among the rest of his treas- 
ures and money, it is willed and decreed as follows : and first the table of 
square form which bears upon it a plan of the city of Constantinople, together 
with the rest of the gifts appointed for this purpose, shall be carried to Rome, 
to the church of St. Peter the apostle ; the second table of round form, 
embellished with an image of the city of Rome, shall be taken to the Episco- 
],h 1 church of Ravenna; and the third, which far surpasses the others 
in the beauty of its workmanship, and the massiveness of its weight, and is 
jiiiidc of three connected discs on which is comprehended, in a configuration 
most intricate and minute, a plan of the whole world — this, together with 
tlie aforesaid table of gold, shall be an increase for the imriion to be divided 
among his heirs and to be distributed in alms. 

I'liis disposition and settlement wiis made and decreed in the presence of 
those bishops, abbots, and counts who were then able to be witnesses, and 
their names are as follows : 

Bishops: Hildebald, Riehulf, Arno, Wolfar, Bernoin, Laidrad, John, 
Thcf)dulf, Jesse, Haido, Waltgaud. 

Abbots: Frederick, Adalung, Angilbert, Irmin. 

Counts: Walacho, Meginher, Otulf, Stej.»hen, rnruoch, Tbirchard, Megin- 
liard, Ibitto, Rihwin, Edo, Ercangar, Gerold, Boro, Hildigcr, Rucculf. 

l-<ouis, tlic son of Charles, who by divine order succeorh t) to him, having 
sfM’utiniscd tliis same abstract, executed all the introductions therein con- 
lain ed with all possible despatch, and with the most loving fidelity, as soon 
as the king was dcad.^ ^ 

So ends the life of Charles the Great as told by bis devoted servant and 
< oiiteinporary Einhard. Let ns now review the .same ground from the stand- 
jKiiiii of one of the greatest of modern liistoriaus, and see how the figure of 
the great king and tlic structure that he nuired have grown across the shadow 
of a thousand years."- 


CUESEmiBCHT OX Oil ARLES TTTE GUEAT 

Every independent power that still dared to assert itself in the former 
kingdom of the Merovingians was subdued. In Aquitania a hereditary 
dukedom still existed, which Pepin had attacked hut not conquered ; Charles 
put an end to it. Tlie Bretons had resisted the aulliority of the Frankish 
kings for centuries ; after U long .struggle their resistance was broken. 
Bavaria still * existed as an independent dukedom undtT the Agilollinger 
Tassilo, and even in I’epiii's time there liad been a dangerous uprising ; 
Tassilo was humbled, and, altliough lie retained his power for some time 
longer, he owed it only to the personal fricnd.ship of Ci'haiies and to the 
int(*rvcntion of the pope. He finally had to give up and retire to a moii- 
astery. 

It was a vitid (question for the new royal house, which had founded its 
])ower above all on those parts of the kingdom that had remained German, 
10 put an end to the freedom of the Saxon race. At war with the Frankish 
lviiig.s for centuries and often defeated in bloody battle.s, the Saxons had 
nevertlieless arisen after every defeat, and in recent years had even gradually 
extended their dominion in the southwest further towards the land of the 
1* ranks. Every uprising against the Frankish royal power found a ready 
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support in them, the last free German race. In the last years of his life 
Pepin had been incessantly at war with tiiis people ; Charles received the 
war as an inheritance from his father and was determined to bring it to an 
end at any price in order to assure royalty and the Christian religion among 
all Germans for all time. In the conquest of the last free heathen German 
race he saw the great work of his life. 

For half a inilleiiniuin tlie internal relations of the Saxons, who had 
remained in their ancient seats, luid undergone no essential change. Tlie 
ancient popular liberty had maintained itself here against the monarchy, the 
ancient religion against Christianity, and the customs of the forefathers had 
been faitlifully preserved; the Saxons of that time were still the genuine 
sons of the Cherusci whom Hermann had led against the Romans. The land 
was divided into a limited grouj) of districts or counties (Gawc), which were 
governed as in former times by princes (^Q-aufilriten\ chosen by the com- 
munities to administer justice and lead tlie army. Tlicre was no common 
head for the entire people, but there was a great annual national assembly, 
at Marklo on the Weser, to which delegates from the three free estates of 
the people came from all the districts, llcre common affairs were discu8se<h 
war and peace deedded uj)on, and leaders (ITerzffffe') chosen when the army was 
to be led against an enemy of the land. The free men of the nation 
were divided into three ranks, the nobles (^Udliuf/e)^ who were powerful but 
not ver}^ numerous, the froemeu, and the serfs, a numerous class of dependent 
men who lield no jirojicrty but enjoyed liberty of person. Geographically 
the Saxons were divided into the Westfalen (Westphalians), on the Sieg, 
Ruhr, and Lippe and both sides of the Ems; the Enger on both shores of the 
Weser, as far as the Leino and the Ostfalen ^Eastplialians), in the territory 
extending as far as the Elbe. A further division was formed by the Nord- 
albinger or “ north people ” who still remained in possession of the right 
side of the low’d* Elbe as far as the Eider, i.c., of those regions in which the 
iSaxon name had first been heard. 

It >vas a great martial and valiant poo])le of uiiim])aircd natural vigour, 
full of a wild spirit of liberty and of barbaric cunning, against whom Charles 
now turned his arms. It w^as also, to be sure, a people without firm unity 
and strong cohesion and llierefore not hard to defeat in separate combats. 
Rut all separate victories conti’il)nied little to the final decision of the "svar ; 
district after district must be subdued, one community after another sepa- 
rately annihilated. 'J’he war that Charles waged against the Saxons was 
the same war in which the Romans had once been defeated ; it was w'agcd 
against the same tribes and in the .same regions, and it was again a question 
of subjugating Germanic freedom to the authority of iiii individual and 
joining it to a great empire. At the same time the wuir was now also a fight 
for the Christian faith. Charles marched to battle wntli the relics of the 
saints ; missionaries accompanied the march of his warriors. 

War was declared against the Saxons at the “field of May” (Malfcld, 
champ de Mai, formerly Miirzfeld, champs de Mars) at Worms in the year 
772. The army set out and first took the Ehresburg, the principal strong- 
hold of the Saxons on the Diemel, on the site of the present Stadtberge. 
Then the sanctuary in the Egge, wdiere the Irminsul stood — a mighty tree 
trunk which, according to tlie faith of the Saxons, supported the universe 
— was destroyed. The entire country as far as the Weser was ravaged with 
fire and sword. The Saxons dared not meet tlie warlike Franks in open 
battle, and as the latter advanced further into the country most of the tribes 
swore submission and gave liostages to the king. Christian priests at once 
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went through the land and preached, alone with Christianity, submission to 
the FrankiSi monarchy, but they preached to deaf ears ; hardly had Charles 
left the Saxon boundary when the people rose in mass, retook the Ehresburg, 
captured the Siegburg on the Rulir, and overran the territory of Frankish 

occupation. 

In the year 775 Charles had to begin the war anew. He vowed to subdue 
the “ faithless and perjured ” nation of the Saxons or destroy them forever. 
Summoning all the military forces of his kingdom, lie invaded Saxony with 
an enormous army. But again the enemy would nowhere oppose the Franks 
in' open battle ; only once the Westphalians, under the lead of Witikind, 
risked a surprise at night. Amid terrible devastations Charles' army pressed 
forward to the Oker ; the tribes submitted and gave hostages. And still 
the subjugation of the land was not yet decided. As soon as Cliarles had 
left the land the enemy arose again in his rear and recaptured the stronghold 
of Siegburg. 

Then the king returned in 776 with an invincible army. Tlio Saxons 
immediately gave up all resistance; hardly hud Charles reached the source 
of tlie Lippe when they promised to accept Christianity and submit; many 
immediately received baptism. Charles now had fortresses built in Saxony, 
took up liis residence there for some time and held the “field of May” at 
Ihidciiboni in 777. The nobles and the freemen of the land api>eared before 
the mighty king on this occasion ; no voice of oj>i)osition was heard, all 
‘Icfiance seemed broken. The Saxons vowed iiri[»licit obedience to the coin- 
snands of the king, and conceded him the right, if they failed in this duty, 
to deprive them of land and liberty forever. The people received baj)tisni 
in throngs; Saxony seemed indeed conquered. Only Witikind, in whom 
dwelt something of the spirit of llermanii, would not bow down to tlie Frank 
and sougjht refuge with the Danish king Siegfried, 

Nothing tended more to himler Cliarles in assuring his success in Saxony 
and quickly strengthening liis authority tliere tliaii the wars which, as ally 
of the poije, he had to carry on simultanoously against the Lombards. 
Through the divorce of his daughter. King Desiderius had become Charles’ 
most bitter enemy ; he had joyfully received the sons of Carlomuii who had 
been excluded from the throne, had recognised them as kings of the Franks, 
and had demanded their anointment from Pope Adrian. Hut in spite of all 
Desiderius’ efforts to separate the pope from Charles, Adrian remained 
“Jiard as adamant”; he did not even waiver w’hcii Desiderius marched 
against Rome wdth an army and took the greater part of the cities that 
Pepin had hestow'ed upon the apostolic see. The pope’s appeal for help 
reached Charles in 773 and he did not delay an instant to obey it. The 
passes of the Alps were poorly defended ; Charles made his w'ay through 
into the plains of Lombardy witliout material opposition. Here Desiderius 
refused to give battle in the open field and restricted himself to the defence 
of his cities, which had to be besieged one by one. 

While the Frankish army was engaged in these operations Charles betook 
himself at Easter, 774, to Rome in order to show^ himself to the city as its 
palricius and to renew in person liis alliance wdth the pope. He was received 
wdth all the honours that were customary at the entrance of an exarch or a 
piitricius of the Greek emperor. At St. Peter’s church tlie pope came for- 
ward to meet him, and to the singing of “ Blessed be he that cometh in tlie 
name of the Lord ! ” both walkqu to the grave of the apostle and prayed 
together there. Then the Easter festival was celebrated with the greatest 
pomp, after which Charles not only confirmed his father’s gift to the pope but 
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made additions to it. Charles declared, as his father had done, that he had 
not made war upon the Lombards to gain gold or silver, land or people, but 
simplr to protect the rights of the holy see and to elevate the Roman church. 
But if the pope conceived the hope from this that Charles would turn over 
to St. Peter's all those parts of the Lombard kingdom to which Rome laid 
claini, according to a promise made by Pepin but never kept, he was doomed 
to bitter disappointment. For when, after a long siege, Pavia was taken and 
Desiderius fell into the hands of his enemies, Charles received the homa^ of 
the Lombards and called himself thencefortli “ king of the Franks and Lom- 
bards.” Desiderius was sent as a monk to a Frankish monastery. 

After he acquired tliis extensive territory in Italy, Charles’ relations with 
the see of Rome were not entirely free from unpleasantness. He had become 
the powerful neighbour of the pope, who himself aspired to temporal power 
here. There w'as considerable friction ; various claims were raised and 
rejected on both sides. Rut in the condition of the times it was impossible 
that this alliance should be dissolved or even weakened. As early as the 
year 77(J it again became apparent how inseparably the interests of the poi)e 
were united w'ith the power of the Frankish king. Desiderius’ son Adelchis, 
who had fled to Constantinople, was tlireatening Italy, lie was supported by 
his brother-in-law Arichis, the proud and still unconquered duke of Reiie- 
* vento; other Lombard dukes were in secret alliance with both, Tlie pope 
W'as in no less danger than the Frankish government. Again Charles has- 
tened across the Ai])S ; the threatening danger was quickly crushed by liis 
powerful attitude, and now uprisings were prevented by a reorganisation of 
all the affairs of tlie Lombard kingdom. Everywhere except in Spoleto, 
where the pope laid claim to feudal rights, tfio ducal power was abolished, 
tlie land was divided into counties, the Frankish militaiy and judicial sys- 
tem was introduced, political power was removed from bishops and abbots ; 
ill short, the entire constitution of the Frankish monarchy was copied as 
closely as possible. Four years later, nevertheless, Charles gave tlie Lom- 
bard kingdom a viceroy of its own in his live-year-old son Pepin. Being 
upon its own peculiar basis, serving a special purpose and continually 
exposed to the attacks of dangerous enemies, the land seemed to need a 
separate government. 

[The unsuccessful expedition against the Moors in Spain took place at 
this time, and the absence of Frankish armies on the northern frontier 
induced the Saxons to rebel again.] They destroyed the newly built 
cliurches, the prie.sts w^ere slain, the Franks were driven out and the hVank- 
ish territory itself w^as attacked. Charles at oifce sent a force of Franks anti 
Alamanni against the Saxons, and in the years 779 and 780 the king himself 
marched with a mighty army into the seditious land. All the districts sub- 
mitted anew and promised allegiance and tlie acceptance of Christianity. 
But, taught by sad experience, Charles did not trust their promises again 
and planned means to enforce obedience. Numerous fortresses were built 
about the country, especially on the Frankish boundary and along the Elbe; 
strong garrisons in these strongholds confined the Saxons from east and 
west and really maintained peace for some time. Charles made use of 
this period to carry out measures designed to break up forever the old 
heathen cult and the hereditary national freedom. The Frankish military 
and judicial system was now introduced here, as it had previously been in 
the Lombard kingdom ; the land was divided into counties, the government 
of which was- placed in the hands of Frankish lords or of Saxon nobles who 
had submitted to Charles. The division of the hind into bishoprics was 
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also begun. Christian priests were settled in the country, and the people, 
when they did not voluntarily accept the teachings of Christ, were forced to 
baptism, to ecclesiastical life, and the ordering of tithes. In the year 782 
the king held a great and brilliant diet at the sources of the Lippe ; his rule 
in Saxony appeared to be as unhampered as in his own house. He was already 
laying plans to extend his own kingdom beyond Saxony to the east among 
the Slavic races. It was on an expedition against the Sorbs, who dwelt 
between the Saale and the Elbe, that the Saxons had for the first time to 
render the king military service. Apparently the king desired to give the 
v^varlike spirit of this people an occupation in a different direction. 

The new regulations of Charles cut deep into the very life of the people. 
The ancient Germanic freedom bled from mortal wounds. Too exhausted 
to maintain itself longer upright, it nevertheless still possessed sufficient 
energy to fight convulsively against destruction. Witikind now reap- 
peared among the Saxons and summoned his people to the defence of their 
ancient faith and hereditary right. All Saxony flew to arms; even the 
Frisians joined Witikind. A great common determination inspii^ed these last 
champions of ancient Germanic liberty. Hardly had Charles gone forth 
when the whole country was in revolt, ri'lie priests were slain, the 
nobles who had submitted to the Franks were exiled, and preparations were 
made for a life and death struggle. The army sent against tlie Sorbs had to 
turn about and march immediately against Witikind and his liordes, but 
in the Sinitel hills near the Wcser it suffered a compleie defeat, and rein- 
forcements sent forward from the Rhine had diflicully in saving the scanty 
remnants. 

Charles himself, however? was already on the march with a new army, 
and again resistance seemed to he paralysed n])on his appearance in person. 
Witikind gave uj) Saxon liberty for lost and fled again to the Danes. 
As a stern avenger and judge, Charles now called the faithless people 
to account. He demanded the surrender of the guilty ; 4,500 Saxons were 
delivered into his hands, and he had them all beheaded in one day at 
Verden, thinking that, in this desperate struggle, liberty, if cut down by one 
mighty blow, would bleed to death at once. 

The Final Subjugation of the Saxom 

With fearful earnestness Charles pursued his aim of completely subjugating 
the Saxons. He thought he had attained it with the bath of blood at 
Verden. But humbled as tlie Saxons were by the terrible deed it filled 
them still more with wrath 'and thirst for revenge against tlie Franks. At 
once the whole land was again under arms, and once more Witikind 
returned from the Danes. In 783 Charles again had to inarch with the 
entire force of his kingdom against the Saxons, who now for the first time 
opposed him in great open battles. They did so to their ruin ; first at 
Detmold, and then on the Haase near Osnabriick Charles inflicted the most 
bloody defeats on them. The Saxon youths were slain, tlie resources of the 
land began to fail. Without meeting any furtlier special opposition the king 
inarched on, plundering and ravaging, as far as the Elbe. Nevertheless 
Witikind still maintained the field against him, until in the years 784 and 
785 plundering expeditions of Charles exhausted the land’s last power of 
resistance. Then Witikind at the command of the king appeared in the 
palace at Attigny, made submissfon, and received baptism. Saxony was now 
conquered and Christianity and royalty were forced on the people together. 
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tJlider penalty of death baptism was requirod and heathen customs were 
prohibited. Any injury to a Christian priest, any sedition ^^inst the king 
or disobedience of his commands was declared a capital crime. 

For several years the stillness of death reigned in the land of the Saxons, 
and Charles could begin to think of directing his arms agamst the Wends 
beyond the Elbe. In the year 789 he crossed the river easily and conquered 
all the country as far as the Peene, thus establishing the Frankish rule in 
tJie rear of the Saxons. Now and then, indeed, scattered revolts still broke 
out among the latter people, but they were at once put down with an iron 
hand and never again became dangerous to Frankish supremacy. The con- 
tinuance of Christianity was already assured and the country was divided 
up into bisliopricM. 

While Charles was extending the boundaries of his kingdom into 
Wendish territory on the northeast, great conquests had been made in the 
southeast as well. A series of campaigns against the Avars in the years 
790 to 796 finally resulted in their complete subjugation, the extension of 
the Frankish authority far down the valley of the Danube, and the restora- 
tion of Christianity to lauds where it had long since died out. 

By the might of his arms Cliarles had doubled the extent of his inherited 
kingdom, by his indomitable energy he had crushed all o[>poRition within it 
i)jid given its political and ecclesiastical institutions such a unity as the West 
had not known since the time of the Romans. From the Pyrenees and 
the Frisian coast to the eastern plains in the valleys of the Danube, the 
Elbe, and the Oder, from the Eider to the highest peaks of the Apennines 
stretched the rule of the Franks, grasped in the hands of a single man 
to whom not ojily all temporal authorities iii thij; wide realm were subject, ])ut 
whom tlie entire clergy must also unequivocally acknowledge as their head. 
To all previous centuries it had seemed impossible to bring all the tribes of 
the interior of (Ttermany under one rule, to bend the stubborn love of liberty 
of all Germans to the authority of a king. Charles had succeeded, and he 
had at the same time reunited under liis sceptre the most important lands 
of the Western Roman Empire wliich liad been separated since the latter’s 
fall. The first cities of the ancient empire were in his possession, Romo 
itself recognised liis authority. The struggle, the opposition between 
Roman and German had, for centuries, been a source of disturbance to the 
West ; this struggle seemed ended, tliis opposition amicably settled, since 
German and Roman were now embraced in one empire, received in one 
church. 

The Impej'ial Coronation 8Q0 A.U. 

Thus the Frankish kingdom liad been raised by Cliarles to a position of 
world power of universal importance. Moreover this truly imperial power 
had arisen in the West at a time when the Eastern Empire had fallen into the 
greatest discredit. For it was just at this time that the ambitious Irene, 
who had conducted the govornment for some time as regent for her son 
and had then been deposed, had again usurped power iu the most infamous 
manner. 

By revolt against her own child, whom she caused to be blinded, this 
woman, in opposition to all the traditions of antiquity, gained the imperial 
title, which she covered with unspeakable shame. Who could blame the 
papacy if with a single blow it now severed forever the weak bond that 
still seemed to fetter it to Constantinople*? To tell the truth, the bishop 
of Rome hardly had any choice left him; lie was forced to turn his back 
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Upon Constantinople and recognise the Frankish king as his emperor and 
lord. 

The last years of Pom Adrian passed in peace, but his successor began 
amid storms. When Adrian died at the close of 795 he was succeeded by 
Leo III> vho immediately sent Charles the keys of the sepulchre of St. Peter 
with the banner of Rome and requested him to send legates to Rome to 
receive the homage of the inhabitants of the city. The new pope made 
submission to the Frank for himself and Rome from the beginning. He 
conceived the rights of the patriciate as having the same extent as though 
fharles were already emperor; he sought a protector and only too soon 
needed the help of one. In the spring of 799 fierce party struggles broke 
out among the Roman nobility ; the pope, attacked and maltreated by his 
enemies, fled from the city and liurried with an appeal for lielp to Paderborn 
before tlie throne of King Charles. Frankish nobles conducted him back to 
Rome ill the autumn and procured him temporary securit^^ from his oppo- 
n(‘iits ; but without Charles lie was even yet in danger. And already the 
king himself was hastening to Rome; the establishment of the Western 
Emi'irc was decided. 

When Charles, ut the Christmas celebration of tlio > oar 800. entered the 
church of St. Peter in the robe of the Roman patrieiua, the pope placed a 
golden crown upon his head. The church resounded with tlio shout of the 
crowd, God bless and save Carolits Augustus, crowned «*f (iod, the great 
and pacilic emperor of the Romans! ** The pope fell at tl»e feet of the Ger- 
manic warrior and paid homage to liiiii in tlic same manner as the bishops of 
Rome had formerly paid homage to the Homan emperor at C-oiistantinople. 

When Charles ascended the imperial throne of Rome an end was reached 
towards which ambitious Gennan princes had for centuries aspired. The 
(Jermans had received from Koine the first impressions of a great political 
life, ami it 'was under the influence of these impressions that all the Ger- 
manic kingdoms liave been founded. Tlie greatness of the Roman imperial 
state, the unity of its eflicient armies, the pomp of the imperial court, the 
majesty of tlio law were, and remained, the ideal of the Germanic kings. 
Even when, in the West, the ■weakened empire of the cajsars had yielded 
under the impact of Germanic hordes, it nevertheless seemed to the noblest 
leaders of the latter to be the loftiest object of a mighty prince to restore the 
ruined structure by his own power and with his own means. Rut how was 
this to be accomiilished so long as the German races themselves, without 
internal or external colicsion, weakened and exhausted one another in an 
almost uninterrupted series of wars, and so long as the leaders ruled over 
peoples who, with their detidhit love of freedom, resisted any constraint of 
law and any energetic sovereignty? So the Visigoth Atawulf, the Ostro- 
goth Theodoric, and finally the first Merovingians had had to give up at the 
very first effort their bold plans of establisliiiig the Western Empire ; it 
was enough that they succeeded in bringing individual portions of the great 
whole under their sovereignty and forming them into separate kingdoms. 

But the first Germanic prince who succeeded in breaKing up forever the 
independence of the communities and in helping the royal authority to 
the final decisive victory over popular autliority, and who proceeded at the 
same time to unite to his kingdom all the German races that had remained in 
their ancient seats, and join them again with the Germans who had^emigrated 
and become romanised, also at once took up the idea of the Roman Empire and 
represented himself as the successor of the old emperors. 

riiiis for the first time there seemed to be a peaceful settlement of the 
H. w. — VOL. VII. 2ir 
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long fltniggle between Rome and the Germans, in which the question 
involved was less the overthrow of the old-world power than the reception 
of the German races in the great federation of civilised peoples ; less the 
destruction of the former civilisation than the further dissemination of all 
the intellectual treasures included in and cherished by the Roman power. 
It was not as slaves, indeed, conquered by the legions of Rome, that the Ger- 
mans had been incorporated in the empire ; with their arms in their hands they 
had gained the rights of citizens and of lords of the empire, and when 
they had filled and transformed everything with the elements of their nature, 
the free development of events placed the imperial sceptre of the West in the 
strong right hand of a German prince. So Charles entered upon the govern- 
ment of that great Germanic-Roman empire into which the ancient Roman 
power had been transformed. 

Adminutration and lieformB of Charles 

But Charles’ ambition as emperor, it is certain, was not to revive the des- 
potism of heathen Rome over the world, to call to life again forgotten rights 
of the ancient emperors and thus establish absolute power for himself. His 
idea of the new power that came to him as emperor was rather based upon 
• that religious and political conception of the emperorship which the western 
church had developed in itself. It 'was rather tlie theocracy of the old alliance 
than the despotism of the Roman imperial state that furnished him tlie maxims 
which he followed in the administration of the world i)ower intrusted to liim. 
In the circle of his friends Charles was Ciilled King David ; when compared 
with his imperial predecessors he must be placed not beside the Julians or 
the Flavians, but beside Constantine or Theodosius, the founders of the 
Roman state church. Tims the ideal of the new imperial state is nothing 
less than the kingdom of God on earth, in wliicli the emperor is appointed 
by God himself as his lieutenant, in order tliat lie may, in accordance with 
the divine intentions, guide and govern the peojde. 

It was in this sense that Charles conceived his position ; in this sense he 
began his imperial goveniiiient. Soon after his return from Rome he had 
the entire body of ecclesiastical and civil law in force in his dominions revised 
at Aachen and everything struck out that seemed contrary to the command 
of God. Then he sent out royal messengers, both ecclosiasts and laymen, 
in all directions to put tliese improved law's into force and at the same 
£r time to require from all subjects of the empire who had passed their twelfth 
year a new oath of allegiance, an oath whicli, as was expressly emphasised, 
imposed far higher duties towards his imperial fiiajesty than the oath formerly 
given to the king. To these messengers Charles gave an almost apostolic 
mission ; they were to w^arn the people zealously against any violation of the 
divine commands, to enjoin the Christian virtues, to remind all that they must 
sometime give an account of their lives before the judgment throne of Christ. 

Though the Germanic kingdom had from the beginning assumed some 
ecclesiastical rights, it seems now, when raised to imperial power, to usurp 
almost the plenitude of the high-priesthood. And Charles was in fact 
frankly designated the “ regent of the holy church ” ; church councils not 
only required his permission to meet, he supplemented their decisions, recti- 
fied their mistakes, and had everywhere the deciding vote in them. It was 
he, in no less degree, who reformed the entire clergy of his empire and with 
unrelenting, sternness forced upon them the canonical life whose regulationB 
were for the most part taken from the monastic rules of St, Benedict. The 
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legislation of Charles encroaches everywhere upon the domain of the church, 
and even in the later collections of the canon law his laws appear beside the 
letters of the popes and the decrees of the councils. The pope, although 
the western church honours him as its spiritual head, sinks beside this 
high-priestly emperor almost to the rank of first councillor in ecclesiastical 
affairs, of head of the highest corporate body of the empire. 

But it was as king of the Franks, as commander-in-chief and supreme 
judge of his people tliat Charles had attained imperial power; out of the 
military and judicial authority that ho exercised over the free Franks and 
all peojiles subject to them his whole power had arisen, and would fall to the 
ground if this basis upon wliich it rested should be weakened or withdrawn 
from it. If the empire of Charles wtis to maintain its existence it was all- 
important that the subject portions of the realm should at the same time ])0 
so fully incorporated in the Frankish political system that they could nevei 
agfiin sejjarate from it — an immeasurable, infinitely difficult task, especially 
as Charles could never think of forcing the despotism of decrepit Rome uiK)n 
his empire nor of crushing the characteristic life of tlie separate races with the 
weight of Ills supreme power, of establishing one law and administration and 
like forms of government from one end of his empire to the other. He 
was withheld from this in the first place by his ideal of the Christian state, but 
even more by his own disposition and by the nature of the peoples he 
ruled over. If the jmliticiil creation of Charles was to gain any sort of per- 
manence* among j)eoples that were either German throughout, or liad at least 
been internally transformed by Germanic elements, it must proceed from the 
German spirit, which possesses no creative activity where freedom of develop- 
ment is not permitted to the itidividual. It must, moreover, cling tenaciously 
Id tradition, and regulate, assemble, and direct the powers of the state more 
through jicrsonal influence than through a lifeless mechanism. 

Charles performed this task with a wisdom and greatness of soul that 
will ever be astonishing. Mighty and successful as are his deeds of arms, 
his fame as lawgiver iievcrthclcs.s shines with a far brighter radiance through 
the history of mankind. Above the personal and national laws, which had 
in part first been coditied by his direction, he established by his capitularies 
— edicts and enactments which he either promulgated upon his own decision 
or upon the counsel of the imperial assemblies — a general law of the empire, 
a body of legislation of the most comprehensive sort, which not only regu- 
lated the great affairs of the entire body politic but even descended to local 
conditions, in order to adjust them to the whole. He carried through in 
good part the undertaking long despaired of — of subjugating the defiant, 
liberty-loving Germanic races to a constitution, of making them serve the 
ideal of tlio state. A gigantic step in the development of the German spirit 
W'as taken through the legislation of Charles, and it must not be thought 
that because it was a first and therefore rude and awkward attempt it was 
horn of a barbaric spirit. 

If we rightly regard the highest art of the lawgiver as consisting in the 
ability to perceive with a keen eye every germ of moral life that he meets 
with in the customs and institutions of his people, and so to care for it that 
the most beautiful fruit of which it is capable will be obtained from it, then 
Charles was one of the greatest lawgivers the world has ever seen. No native 
impulse of tho Germanic character was allowed by him to die ; every one on 
the contrary was placed under pultivation, ennobled, and made enable of 
producing more splendid flowers and more useful fruit. As the Frankish 
political system in general, aside from its ecclesiastical elements, rested 
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primarily on a Qemanic bams, so too abovo all it was Germanio elemenia 
that were made use of in the ^itical creation of Charles. The content 
of his laws, aside from the wocratie admixtures, is thoroughly Ger- 
man, although the capitularies as well as the national laws were written in 
Latin. In a certain sense the entire past of the Germanic nations flows into 
these laws, their whole future life flows from them. The Romans called the 
laws of the Twelve Tables the source of their entire political organisation ; 
with equal right the Gormans, indeed all the nations of Europe, could say 
the same of the laws of Charles. With veneration and holy awe one opens 
the capitularies of the great emperor, which combined form a legislative 
work that had a fruitful efl’ect upon many centuries. The image of the 
Carlovingian state is here presented to our eyes with vivid actuality ; we see 
how great things were accomplished and the highest striven for. 

The strongest agency in holding the empire together was the Roman 
Catholic church; it disseminated one faith, one moral law, like religious 
institutions over nations that had previously been distinct from one another 
in language, customs, and laws, and enclosed them in its ingenious compact 
organisation as with a fiue-meslied net. Church councils and imperial assem- 
blies generally met together, and in the latter tlic voice of the clergy 
possessed the most weighty influence. The bishops were regarded as the most 
'skilful agents in all political negotiations, they enjoyed a respect equal to 
that of counts. Like the temporal nobles, they were rich landowners, often 
led their retainers to war in person, and not seldom exchanged the crosier 
for the sword. Though the clergy had formerly been almost exclusively 
of Roman origin, now many Germans also devoted themselves to the clerical 
estate ; sermons were preached in the German Isnigiiiigo, religious books were 
translated into German. In this way the clergy api)r()ached nearer to the 
peculiar character of the Germanic peoples, but did not on that account 
serve the universal aiiiLs of their estate and of the empire any the less 
eifectively, especially since the compact union of the church had in recent times 
been rather strengthened than weakened. 

A second, if not equall}’- strong bond for the emi)ire, was the Frankisli 
nationality and the political institutions based upon it. With their swords 
the victorious Franks had gained control of the West, had made themselves 
rulers of the Germanic and Latin world ; the em])ire, though it called itself 
Roman, was nevertheless only an extension of the kingdom of the Franks. 
The Frankish king was the sovereign of the empire; the divisions of the 
lattm*! the provinces, districts, and hundreds, or whatever other provincial 
name they may have borne, were for the most payt ruled by Frankish nobles. 
Eveff^here throughout the w'ide extent of the empire palaces and courts of 
the Imnkish kings, castles and extensive possessions of the Frankish nobles 
were to 'be met with. The elements of the Frankish constitution were 
imposed, both upon the conquered German lands and upon subject Italy. 
The Frankish people penetrated and surrounded the entire West with their 
political ihstitations ; not strong enough to destroy the other nationalities, 
they had however attained such power that they could hold them down and 
make them serviceable to themselves. 

As head of the western church and as king of the Franks the emperor wm 
supreme in every way. The bishops, chosen always in accordance with his 
will, though not often directly by him, almost seemed to be the mere instru- 
ments of bis designs. And in no less degree the entire civil government 
of the state proceeds from him. He alone appoints the counts, who in his 
name administer the military and judicial autnority in their counties ; their 
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position is merely thut of imperial officials i^o can be removed or dismissed 
when the common welfare demands it. He designates the royal messengers 
who travel annually in {wirs through the various divisions of the empiie, 
oversee the officials, receive complaints against them, uphold the rights of 
the throne in all parts of the monarchy, and maintain a constant communi- 
cation between the divisions and the emperor. He is himself the supreme 
judge with unlimited jurisdiction ; he has sole jurisdiction over the nobles 
and can assume all jurisdiction over others. He has the riglit to call to 
arms, decides upon w’ar and peace, leads the army in person or appoints a 
commander-in-chief as well as dukes (^Herz&ge) of the forces of the separate 
peoples for the duration of the war. Legislation is also essentially vested 
in his hands, although in it he consults the imperial assembly and his council 
of state. 

TJ»c imperial assembly consisted of all the lay and clerical lords, i.e., oi 
the high court officials, the bishops, abbots, dukes, counts ( and the 
jnincipal men of the royal retinue. It met every spring, usually in coniiec- 
tion with the great review of the field of May, and its counsel was asked in 
all weighty affairs of state or important imperial laws. The ('ouucil of state, 
ho weaver, was coni])osed only of tlie high court officials, anti the magnates of 
the empire wliom the emperor deemed worthy of special confidence, and 
summoned to his presence either temporarily or permanently. In the 
autumn the council of state generally met for especially important sessions 
wJiich served for tlie most i)art as preliminary consult ations for the next 
iin])erial assembly, and te this juirpose was increased by important servants 
of the emperor from all i)art8 of the empire, and hence^ might be considered 
as a sort of imperial assembly in miniature. 

'riie ancient ^^•o^ks of art and science had made an impression upon 
( -harles’ mind at an early date. He liad wranclercd in Italy among the ruins 
of the great world gone by, and had decorated his palaces and the new 
churches in his native land with ancient works of art. It had thus been 
revealed to him that a peculiar breath of the divine spirit animated art and 
science, and also out of the German songs, despised by others, there was 
wafted to him a breath of fresli, vigorous, intellectual life. Charles raised 
his eyes far above the narrow bounds in w'hich the w'esterii church confined 
art and science, wdiere only the Roman erudition transformed by the clergy 
according to its own ideas had held its ground ; he felt that Christianity 
carried with it the tendency towards a universal culture of mankind, but he 
also felt that it ought also to assimilate all the higher intellectutd elements 
wffiich w-ere scattered in th« individuality of different nations. Above all 
he realised, as no one before him, what treasures of mind were sto:^ in his 
German mother- tongue, and could be elaborated from it. For this roason 
he gave especial attention to the German language and poetry ; he himself 
worked on the first German grammar, and was the first who caused the 
German heroic poems to be written down. He held the clergy to preaching 
in German to the Germans, to instructing them in the German Iangus^;% 
Only thus could the foundation for a German national civilisation be Imd; 
since nothing less than the civilisation of the nation as a whole was the end 
he had in view. 

The idea of a general national culture, which only recent times have- 
called to life, and that in a very imperfect manner, was in fact already con-- 
ceived in the mind of the great emperor. But national culture could 
ceed only from scholastic • culture, although the latter, which had been 
preserved almost exclusively among the clergy, had* long worn a predomi- 
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nantly theological character. For thai taiuKaaL. Charles was obliged to 
nourish and ooltiyate this tlieologi«]ffi seholaniMk to.which he also attributed 
the highest value, in all direotioiis. m gatherea the first scholars of the day 
at his court, brinnn^ them not only uom Italy but also from England, 
whither the new Latin science and literature had been transplanted from 
Rome together with Christianity, and where, invigorated by fresh nourish- 
ment, it had put forth new blooms. Charles himself was a most zealous 
pupil of these men whom he held up as a shining pattern for his clergy, and 
whose example did indeed have an unusual influence. Even if the emper- 
or’s final ends were far from being attained, nevertheless schools began soon 
to flourish in the episcopal churches and in the cloisters; the Frankish 
clergy soon became distinguished for its learning, and even the laity was in 
some degree affected by the new intellectual life. Theological literature 
again produced works of lasting influence. Latin poetry was diligently 
cultivated, the German received rules and an artistic development ; ^e art 
of reliable historical composition which was able to distinguish between fact 
and fable, and could grasp great events in their true position, grew up then 
for the first time among the Germans. In all of this almost solely the work 
of the clergy may be detected, which allowed itself to be directed by the 
mind of the emperor. He tried to remove the bishops and abbots from all 
ehrthly cares, and ordered them to install secular persons as judges and 
offioisds, who should execute justice and collect the revenues of the chapters, 
so that they themselves might follow their spiritual and intellectual calling 
with undivided force. 

But mighty and influential as was the position to which the clerical and 
civil nobility had attained, the real power (5f the people still rested in 
the estate of freemen, which had ever remained the broad foundation of the 
Germanic politicjil organisation. Only the stubborn force and the sim- 
plicity of severe morality that still persisted, especially in the German 
portions of the Frankish monarchy, had preserved the kingdom of the 
Meroviagians from complete destruction and had made the establishment of 
royal power possible to the house of Pepin. No one knew better than Charles 
that tha roots of his power lay here and that it would of necessity itself 
wither and disappear with them. With indefatigable zeal therefore he kept 
watob that the estate of freemen should neither be diminished nor shorn 

its rights. When the magnates were evidently striving to displace the 
landholders, seize their possessions and thus bring them into a 
l^^iident relation, Charles opposed them with the whole force of his 
mthoiity and strictly forbade all ox^pression that could be employed to that 
end. Charles opposed such oppressive drudgery of the free people with 
gtemness and regulated by law the services that could be 
required S the freemen. The poorer men were partially freed from the 
duty ef personal military service, several of them being permitted to com- 
bine to equip one of their number. On the outbreak of war, moreover, for 
the most part only those provinces that were near the scene of the conflict 
were oblig«4 to furnish their full complement of men. 

If, a» has been asserted, Charles was the only sovereign of the entire 
Middle Ages who penetrated to any depth the secrets of political economy, 
he OGuld not fail to see that the nourishment and support of the state lay in 
the assured permanence of the middle and lower class landowners. To be 
sure, at a time when the internal organisation of the state consisted almost 
exclusively in*the administration of Justice, Charles could not carry out any 
great general measures for the elevation of the national welfare ; but he 
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could furnish others an example of how to practise agriculture successfully. 
And he gave this example to the whole empire. He was the best husband- 
man in it, his estates were model establishments, he saw to everything per- 
sonally, looked over all accounts himself ; and he even required a report of 
every wolf killed on his property. In other directions also he showed w'ays 
and means of increasing the national wealths He directed his attention to 
the industries which, at least in the German provinces, were still carried on 
only by bondmen ; and taught on his estates how they could be engaged in 
with profit. 

He safeguarded trade, which was carried on in the German provinces 
mostly by Italians and Jews, and opened new routes to it. A highway of 
commerce joining the Mediterranean and the Nortli Sea extended along the 
Rhine. Another route led from the mouth of the Elbe to the middle Danube 
and branched there in one direction towards the Black Sea, in the other 
towards the Adriatic. The development of an extensive industrial activity 
out of these foundations of Charles was slow and late ; for the moment they 
were no more successful than those legal enactments of the emperor which 
forbade the freeman all feud and even self-defence, and commanded him to 
lay down his arms in time of peace. Mighty though the emperor’s arm was, 
there still existed a remnant of the old personal liberty and impatience of 
restraint which even he was unable to overcome. 

I’hus the state of Charlemagne sought to unite in itself all the different 
elements of political life that had developed in the Christian-Germanic 
jjcriod. In combination they were to supplement and counterbalance, con- 
trol, and gradually to permeate one another. The clergy and the civil 
iiMbilily were intended botli to support and to watch each other. The offi- 
cials and the communes extended to one another a helping hand, but at the 
same tim(^ kept each other within bounds. I'he crown united the whole, but 
it was none the less actually, if not legally, restricted and bound by the sep- 
arate elements of the state. A certain balance of powers was established, but 
its maintenance required great skill and no little expenditure of power. The 
mighty personality of Charles succeeded in this in good part, but his keen 
insight did not fail to perceive how strong were the individual interests of 
the separate estates, and how hard it was for them to adapt themselves to 
any legally regulated system. 

Not everything turned out as he wished and planned. The political insti- 
tutions of Charles were indeed far from really penetrating the whole extent 
of his dominions; the ideal that hovered before his spirit in fact came to actual 
realisation only in his im^'ediate vicinity, at his court. According to the 
ecclesiastical and temporal character of the empire, the person of the emperor 
was surrounded by a numerous body of court clergy’ and a brilliant retinue 
of temporal nobles. . At the head of the ecclesiastical household stood the 
apocrisiary or arch-chaplain; through his hands all ecclesiastical matters 
passed to the emperor, and he had also assumed the duties of referendary. 
Below, him waa the arch-chancellor, who later himself gained the position of 
arch-chaplain. The best trained men of affairs, the most worthy servants 
of the church, the first scholars of the time were among the court clergy, 
•which was the training-school of the bishops of the empire and under whose 
direction also stood we court school, at that time the most famous educa- 
tional institution in the entire West. As the court chapel —-the entire body 
of court clergy — was the centj^e of all ecclesiastical and scientific activity, 
so too in the supreme courii the administration of justice and the science of 
government reached theii* height. Here the emperor either presided in per- 
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son or was represented by the count palatine, who formed the head of the civil 
nobility and through whose hands all legal matters went to the emperor. 

For the direct service of the king’s person vassals were appointed who 
could be looked upon as models of knightly training.- At tlie court of Charles 
the most distinguished and influential men from all parts of the empire met. 
No one came into the emperor’s presence who could not have found there a 
fellow-countryman and in him an advocate. Service in the imperial palace 
was under the strictest regulations ; everything was exactly fitted together, 
in order to be of mutual advantage. The older men received assistance and 
support from the younger ; the latter found precept and example in their 
elders. So the court was not only a training-school for the clergy, but in no 
less degree for the nobility. The noble propriety and courtly manners which 
were later a distinguishing characteristic of knighthood, seemed to have had 
tlieir beginning at the court of Charles. 

Like the stars about the sun the paladins were grouped about the great 
emperor, who overshadowed them all. Not indeed, through brilliancy and 
pomp of external appearance did he charm the eyes of those wdio approached 
liim ; but about his tall, dignified figure played a dazzling glory as of some 
liigher light in wliich the clearness of his great spirit seemed to radiate. 
Xhose long, white locks which adorned his head in old age, the great pierc- 
ing eyes, the calm, serene brow, the powerful figure, aged but still not lack- 
ing in grace — this whole ])ictnre not only imprinted itself deeply upon his 
contemporaries, but histor}" and tradition have held fast to it in all times, and 
to-day there is not a youth who has not received that irnjiression. Many 
ambitious sovereigns have appeared in the thousand years since his time, but 
none has striven towards a higher ideal than to be placed beside Charlemagne ; 
with tliis the boldest conquerors, the wisest pacific princes have contented 
themselves. The French chivalry of later times glorified Charles as the first 
knight, Cerman citizens venerated him as the paternal friend of the people, 
and the most just of judges. The Catholic church placed him among its 
saints; the poetry of all nations in the succeeding ages has repeatedly 
received strength and vigour from his mighty appearance. Never perhaps 
has a richer life proceeded from the activity of a mortal man. 

Last Years of Charles 

In the last years of his life Charles was less occupied with military enter- 
prises than in the earlier period. lie turned over military glory to his sons, 
Charles, Pepin, and Louis, with whom he assoc iated capable generals as 
advisers. Pepin, in Italy, had to conduct many a campaign against the 
armies of the Grecian emperor, Nicephorus, who had dethroned Irene ; it 
was not until 812 that the court of Byzantium recognised Charles as emperor 
and the boundaries of the Eastern and Western empires were settled. At 
about the same time, too, the principality of Benevento finally submitted ; it 
remained under Lombard princes, but they had to pay tribute to Charles. 
In the Alps and the valley of the Danube affairs were more easily and quickly 
settled after Pepin had destroyed the kingdom of the Avars. The fepntier 
next the Avars, the marks of Corinthia and Friane, gained a firm outline, ^d 
the Slavs living within and along these boundaries recognised the soyexj^ghty 
of the Franks. In 806, Charles, the emperor’s oldest son, also ^ar' 
upon the Bohemians and the Sorbs ; they we^ humbled, and for supervision 
of them the Frankish mark on the upper Main and the Thuringian mark on 
the Saale, Gera and Unstrut, were established. 
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More stubborn and dangerous were the wars against the Arabs in the 
southwest of the empire. The earlier conquests of Charles had been lost 
again, and in 793 the Arabs had even crossed the Pyrenees and attacked the 
Frankish dominions. But in 797 a Frankish army, under the command of 
Louis, again succeeded in penetrating far into Spain, and four years later 
Barcelona fell. The foundation was laid for the Spanish mark and its extent 
was gradually increased by a series of successful campaigns. At the same 
time the small Christian states that had been formed in the northern moun- 
tains of the land arose to manful defence against the infidels. The kingdom 
of Asturia now for the first time gained an assurance of permanency under 
the brave king Alfonso II. Oviedo was built as a royal city and Compostela 
arose over the grave of the holy apostle James whose bones had just been 
miraculously discovered there. The veneration of St. lago di Compostela 
and the courage of the chivalrous Alfonso then inflamed tlie Spanish Chris- 
tians to further successful undertakings. The ileeds of Charles gave the 
first inspiration for their victories, and Alfonso, who called himself a servant 
i)f the emperor, laid his choicest booty at Charles’ feet. At the same time 
the Basques, Pamplona, and all Navarre cut loose from the alliance with 
the Arabs by making temporary submission to the Franks ; and along the 
Balearic Isles, and on the coasts of Corsica and Sardinia, Frankish fleets were 
already fighting Arab pirates with some degree of success. 

Unquestionably the Frankish arms had proved themselves far superior 
to the once feared prowess of the Arabs. But the empire was now attacked 
hy new enemies who stormed upon the northern marks with fewful might 
and wild violence, seeming to gain an access of renewed strength in the heat 
of battle. These enemies Were the Danes. In earlier times they had 
a])peared as friendly and closely related brothers of the German peoples ; 
but Christianity and the compact union of the Frankish kingdom formed 
a stroi^g dividing wall between the German and the Scandinavian peoples 
and turned the blood and racial friendship into the bitterest enmity. 
Unquenchable love of freedom, daring, and heroic courage, inexhaustible 
natural vigour, wild lust of booty — all that had once made the Germans so 
fatal to the Roman Empire was turned now with these sons of the northland 
against the Roman-German sovereignty of Charles and threatened it with all 
the greater danger since the Danes were skilled in naval as well as land war- 
fare ; wdiile the Franks, who had for a long period fought only on land, must 
first learn to do battle on the unstable element of the waves. With the help 
of the seafaring Frisians Charles fitted out his first fleets, and as Frankish 
seamen were already fighting in the Mediterranean to protect the shores of 
Italy and' Gaul from the Arabs, so too Frankish ships were soon seeking to 
defend the coasts of the North Sea from the attacks of the Norse enemies; 
but the Franks never became thoroughly familiar with naval warfare. 

The wide empire was now protected against the neighbouring lands and 
peoples by a complete circle of strongly fortified and well defended marks, 
similar, to dykes for the protection of a carefully tilled plain against the rush 
of wild floods. The Frankish vassals settled everywhere here for the defence 
of the J^undaries formed a standing militarv force, always on guard against 
the„n|^r enemy and therefore also relieved from all service in- other parts of 
thejenjpire. These vassals, called Markmannen^ were thus a sort of military 
colony 'pn conquered ground, and were under their own counts who were 
clothed with extensive plenary powers and were chosen by the emperor from 
the bravest warriors among his nobles. These counts were called Mdrkgrqfen 
[hence our word marquis J. 
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When Charlemagne felt his end approaching he placed his youngest son 
Louis, his sole heir after the early death of Charles and Pepin, on the throne 
beside him and with his own hands set the imperial crown upon his head at 
Aachen [ Aix-la-Chapelle] . Four months later the world mourned the death 
of the great emperor. On the 28th of January, 814, Charles died in his 
palace at Aachen, in the seventy-second year of his age and the forty-sixth 
of his reign, c 

TUB LEGEXDAKY CHATtLEMAGNE 

Scarcely had the great emperor ])assed away when the sober truth of his 
achievements took on the tones of the miraculous, and the historic Charles, 
too great to comprehend as he really was, became the centre for all that 
wealth of legend which grew into the epic poetry of France. In the year 
883 a gaiTuloiis old monk in the monastery of St. Caul on the upper Rhine 
recorded his version of the invasion of Lombardy, and through his words, 
which the theme renders eloquent, one can see for the first time the picture 
of the Charlemagne of the Middle Ages.« 


The Monk of St. GalVe Story 

"With Desiderius (in Pavia) was Other, one of KarPs great nobles, who 
had fled the wrath of the dread king some years before and had found refuge 
with Desiderius. Now on the approach of the terrible Karl, they climbed 
into a higli tower from which they could see in all directions. 

The advance guard appeared, stronger tlian all the armies of Darius or 
of Cjesar ; and Desiderius asked Other, “ Thiidi 3 ^ou Karl is with this groat 
army?” Rut he replied, “Not yet.” Then he saw the van of the army 
drawn from all parts of the wude empire and he said to Other, “ Surely the 
conquering Karl is in thjit host.” But Other said, “ Not yet.” Then Desi- 
derius, in growing alarm, cried out, “ What can we do if still more come 
with him ? ” Other replied, “ You 'will soon behold the manner of his com- 
ing ; but as for us, I know not what shall befall.” And lo, while they yet 
spoke there appeared, wave after wave, the multitude of his household ser- 
vants. “That is Karl,” crie<l Desiderius in terror. But Other said, “Not 
yet.” Then came the bishops and abbots and chaplains and their train, and 
the dazed and trembling king, stammering with fear, called to Other, “ Let 
us go down and hide in the earth from the wrath of this terrible foe.” But 
Other, wdio in his better days had seen the power of Karl's incomparable 
arms, answered in dread, “ When a harvest of ste^ comes waving in the fields, 
and the Po and the Ticino dash waves black with steel against the city wall, 
then Karl is coming.” Scarce had he spoken when in the north and in the 
west they saw his coming, dark and cloudlike, attended by shadow that 
eclipsed the clear day. Then as the king drew nigh there came a flash from 
gleaming weapons that was more a^vful to the besieged than anjr night. 
Then they saw Karl, the man of steel, his arms, his iron breast, his l?road 
shoulders protected by steel harness, his left hand holding aloft the iron 
lance, his right ready for the victorious sword. Steel filled the fields and 
roads, and shot back the rays of the sun ; the people, paralyzed by fe&Tt did 
homage to the bristling lances and bared swords. 

And all this, which I, a toothless old man have told, stammering and 
with many words, Otker saw with one swift look, and said to Desiderius, 
“ There is Karl, whom you so long desired to see.” And with these words 
he fell to the ground like one dead.d 
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Sheppard's Summary of the Legends 

In any effort of the mind to represent unto itself the personal attributes 
of the great Caiiovingian emperor, it becomes indescribably confused, owing 
to the double image presented to the vision by the historic and the legend- 
ary Charlemagne. To the mediaeval imagination, excited by the romantic 
strains of minnesingers and trouveres, the last was undoubtedly predomi- 
nant. His mother, whom Villon calls Berthe aux grans pies (Bertha of the 
large feet, the original, perhaps, of the goose-footed queen still known in 
nursery tales), daughter of tlie king of Hungary, the betrothed of Pepin, 
for whom a false Bertha was substituted by tlie officer intrusted to bring 
home the royal bride, is as mythical a personage as Deianira or Ariadne. 
Her wanderings in the forest ; her residence with the good miller of Mans, 
for whom she spins so gracefully and so jwitiently ; the coming of King Pepin 
when lost in the chase ; his love at first sight for the gentle peasant maid ; 
the gradual dSnouement of the truth ; the punishment of the traitors ; the 
marriage of the lovers, and the birth of Charles, form an ijitroduction to 
the life of the hero of Carlovingian romance, which removes liini at once 
into tlie region of the fabulous. And when at last he emergens into tlie 
twilight land which lies between the domains of legend and histor}', he 
becomes, after the immemorial habit of the myth, the nucleus round which 
are concreted innumerable traditions of warlike entinqirise and religious 
aninu^sity — the spontaneous products of a time when the instincts which 
underlie both are in a state of preternatural excitement. 

(.’harlemagne, surrounded by his paladins and ‘^louze i>airs,’’ like the 
British Arthur amid his knij^hts of the Bound Table, formed a much more 
distinct and familiar image in the popular mind, than the groat monarch 
Avho sat as a real lawgiver in the court of*his palficc at Aachen. And 
juobably his relations with Hanm-al- Rashid, and the actual incidents of 
the Saracenic wars, were altogether distorted and obscured by the legends 
of his campaigns in Spain and the Holy I-iand, to win from the children of 
^lahouii the sacred relics of Calvary, the crown of thorns, the holy lance, 
and the nails of the true cross. But it is through this delusive medium that 
the imago of Charlemagne has generally been presented to our modern per- 
ceptions. Coloured by the prismatic light of legend, m3’th, and song, the 
form of the greatest man of early European times assumes to the gazer’s eye 
a brilliant, but strangely changeful aspect. We fill up, from mingled sources 
of history and romance, a great though indistinct outline : the vast but 
well-knit body, the toweri^jg stature, the “ dome-shaped ” skull, the broad, 
lofty forehead, with the “large quick eye” beneath, the siiow'y hair and 
beard which swept his waist, like the blossoming hawthorn or the flowering 
laurestinus, the giant strength which could cleave a knight in twain at a 
single blow, from helmet-peak to saddle-bow, his famous sword Joyeuse, with 
its religious legend engraven on the blade — Becem prceceptorum custos 
Carolus; his death-dealing spear, supposed by some to be the very lance 
which pierced the Saviour’s side; his glittering mail of proof; the large 
robes of otter-skin in which he sat wrapped, while, during the long winter 
evenmg, he listened to the harhara et antiquissima carmina of his favourite 
bards, most probably the earliest rhapsodies of the Nihelungenlied ; his 
hearty jovial spirit, the outpouring of a great, strong, sensuous nature ; 
his bonhomie^ developed in practical jokes upon pedants and fools ; his strong 
common sense, his courtesy, his patronage of learning, his feats of strength, 
his amours, his restless locomotion, his laborious efforts to write, his fatherly 
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fondness for those beautiful but unworthy daughters whom he could not 
bear to leave behind, even in his warlike expeditions — all these form a com- 
plex portraiture most probably very unlike “ the rough, tough, and shaggy 
old monarch,” as Sir F. Palgrave calls him, who had the courage, the energy, 
and the skill to govern that wild ninth-century world. Yet it may be 
doubted whether some modern writers have not wandered still further from 
the original, while they ignore tlie lapse of a thousand years, and depict a 
constitutional monarcli of modern Europe. “Each generation, or school,” 
says Sir F. Palgrave, with some little exaggeration, “has endeavoured to 
exhibit him as a normal model of excellence. Courtly Mezeray invests the 
son of Pepin with the taste of Louis (iuatorze ; the polished Abbe Velly 
bestows upon the Frankish emperor the abstract perfection of a dramatic 
hero. Boulainvilliers, the champion of the noblesse, worships the founder 
of hereditary feudality ; Mahly discovers in the Capitularies the maxims of 
popular liberty, Montesquieu tlie i)erfect philosophy of legislation.” « 




CHAPTER VI 


CHARLEMAGNE’S SUCCESSORS TO ITIE TREATY 
OF VERDUN 

[814-843 

LOUIS L15 D^BONNAIUE, OR PI.Oi;S (814-840 A.D.) 

Charlemagne's succtjssor, Luuis Ic Dchoiinaij i:,^ <li(l not restore vanished 
I)re.stige by any of his own. We may praise his goodness, his virtue, tlie 
purity of his morals, the efforts ho made from the beginning of his reign to 
rid the court of that license which Charlemagne had allowed to enter, and 
liis ro-e.stablishment of the necessary discipline among the monks and secular 
clergy; but he had not tlie firmness required to maintain authority. From 
tlie beginning lie showed a deference to the poj)e that Cliarleinagne would 
have felt excessive. He allowed Stephen IV (816) to be elected and take 
possession of tlie jiontiticate without his consent, and was pacified by tardy 
excuses. When Stephen came to crown him in France, he permitted him to 
pronounce words which revealed the tendency of the holy see to arrogate 
to itself the free disposal of the imperial crown : “ Peter glorifies himself in 
making you this present because you assure him the enjoyment of his just 
rights." , 

The papacy was already working for its second deliverance, eager to 
reject the authority of the Western emperors as it had rejected tliat of the 
Eastern. If Charlemagne had judged it expedient to divide authority with 
his sons on account of the extent of the empire, a still stronger necessity 
existed for Louis le Debonnaire to do the same. Rut his division of the 
states, aceomplished at the Reichstag held at Aachen in July, 817, did not 
differ in any respect from that made by Charlemagne, and neither brought 
imperial unity into doubt or peril. Two subordinate kingdoms — Aquitaine 
and Bavaria — were created for Pepin and Louis [Ludwig], Lothair, the 
eldest son, was associate emperor, or co-regent. 

P Though the Germans protested viplently against gallicising their Karl der Grosse and Lud- 
wig der Fromxne into Charlemagne and Louis de Debonnaire, we prefer to keep the more familiar 
forms.] 

667 
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Louis did not attribute the appointment of Lothair as co-regent and his 
own future successor to his own will and choice alone, but also to that of 
his people. Agobardusf^ does not make any mention of Bernhard and Italy, 
though, in the records, they have not been entirely omitted. The chronicle 
narrates that the kingdom of Italy shall stand in the same relation to the 
empire under his son as it did under his father and himself. The arrange- 
ments concerning the two younger sons of the emperor Louis were careftdly 
weighed and considered. Pepin, the elder, received Aquitaine, Gascony, the 
mai^ of Toulouse, and a few west-Frankisli and Burgundian countries. To 
the younger, Ludwig, were assigned Boiaria (Bavaria) and Carentania (Carin- 
thia) with the mark of the Slavonic Avars. Each received the title of king, 
but great stress was laid upon the fact that they were vassals of the emperor, 
.Q&d neither in war nor peace, nor in any foreign relations whatsoever, should 
the* two younger brothers act independently of the elder. Their territories, 
again, should not be divided up among their descendants ; even the voice of 
their people was essential to the choice of their successors. 

We can appreciate the importance of these decisions by comparing them 
with the ordinance of 80(J, which actually contemplated the existence of 
three independent realms bound together by mutual loyalty. The idea 
of the empire as tinally adopted by Cliarlemagne was tlius tirmly adhenjd 
to. A decision was also arrived at, providing for the maintenance of tlu^ 
empire in the event of the death of Louis without legitimate heirs; one of 
his lirothers was to succeed him, so tliat primogeniture Wi)uld have been 
the result. Louis reserved to himself absolute powi‘r over his sons for the 
term of his natural life. 

These imperial resolutions liave frequently, been interpreted as signify- 
ing a division, whereas nothing of the sort was contemplated, for all the 
rules, as laid down, aimed at the unity of the empire, with the exce])tion of 
a few concessions made to hereditary rights. They were nothing more mu- 
less than an attempt to co-ordinate the two j>rinciples u])on whicli the empire 
was based, namely unity and the right of succession. The right of inherit- 
ance was founded upon long-established custom, as laid down on the death 
of King Pepin. On the other hand, the empire was the outcome of a political 
idea, whicli had arisen since that time, and which constituted the substance 
of all power. At tliat moment the idea of unity was predominant. c 

But these fresh efforts were afterwards ill sustained, and already, by the 
movement which was agitating the (uuilincs of the empire, it was plain that 
the strong hand of C’hiirloiiiagne was no longer tliere. The Korthmeii 
redoubled their ravages ; tlie Slavs crossed the Kibe ; the Avars rose ; 
the Croats became indeporident ; the duke fff Beiievcnto refused trib- 
ute ; the African Saracens pilljiged (\)rsica and Sardinia; those of Spain 
invaded Septimania and suijported the (lascons in revolt; the Bretons took 
Morvan as king and invaded Neuslria. Tlio Franks, it is true, had the 
advantage everywhere. Morvan in jiarticular was killed, and Louis made 
Nomenoe duke of the Bretons. 

But soon the disliearteiiiiig feebleness of the emperor became known. 
“In 822 he convoked a general assembly at Attigny consisting of the 
bishops, abbots, and noblemen of his kingdom, and before them all made pub- 
lic confession of his faults and submitted at their pleasure to penance for all 
he liad done, both to his nephew Bernhard or to otliers.” When Theodosius 
humbled himself before St. Amlirose at Milan be presented a grand spectacle 
to the world, and rose higlier after the j^uRic avowal of bis faults. Louis 
confession at Attigny was less esteemed, and degraded him because from 
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a political body, an authority rivalling his own, he received absolution. 
Thenceforth everyone knew how far he could venture with such a man. 

His second wife (819) was the beautiful and gifted Judith, the daughter 
of the Bavarian chief, and by her he had a son whom he named Charles 
(823). She, with her favourite, Bernhard, duke of Septimania, a skilful and 
intriguing man, exercised great influence over both emperor and empire. In 
829 she prevailed upon her husband to give a portion to the child she had 
borne him, and finally, in the Diet of Worms (829) he established a kingdom 
for his son composed of Alamannia, Rsetia, part of Burgundy, Provence 
- and Gotha (Septimania and the Spanish marks). 

This division greatly enraged the eldest sons of Louis, as they conceived 
themselves slighted thereby. The partisans of unity, who saw the agree- 
ment of 817 compromised, and the nobles joined with the discontented s^ms 
in the hope of overthrowing tlie influence of Judith and Bernhard -^ 7 ^ 
ij -fluence which diminished their 
(‘redit. Tlie revolt broke out in 
an expedition against the Bretons, 

1() wliom Nomeiioe had just given 
indcpoiidence. Lothair, IVpin of 
A(|uitaine, and Ludwig of Bavaria 
took arms against their father, 
made him prisoner and shut him 
11 j) jit Coinpieglie with the monks 
hoping that they might induce him 
to adopt a monastic life. At the 
Siiiiio time they sent the einjiress 
aiid her son into a convent* (880). 
riic. constitution of 817 was re- 
cstablislied. Louis le Dcljoiinaire, 

Iiowcvcr, obtained that the general 
jisscMiibly wliicli was to make 
statutes for this new state of affairs 
should be convoked at Niiiiegueii 
in tlie midst of the Germans in 
whom he trusted. This trust was 
justified. The Germans outnum- 
bered the Homan Franks and 
caiTiod the day (880). A wdly 
monk prevented disi^ord among 
the three brothers, and iLouis le 
Debonnaire, now master once more, 
confirmed the gift he had made to 
his fourth sou. In 883 he did more, for, weary of Pe]>in\s perpetual intrigues, 
he took Aquitaine from him and gave it to Charles. This was the signal for a 
fresh revolt. The emperoFs sons marched against him, carrying with them 
Pope Gregory IV, who liad coino to France to defend the division of 817. 
Was Gregory for unity? Yes, but it w'as for a unity which resulted from 
the act of 817, that is, for a weak emperor in view of whose weakness religious 
unity had more strength. The army of Jjouis and that of his sons met in the 
plain of Rothfeld, near Colmar in Alsiice (838). His soldiers abandon^ 
him without a blow, and this treason gave the spot the name of Liigenfeld, 
or Field of Lies. The conquerors insulted the age and rank of their father 
by exposing him to public humiliation. ^ 
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A mnance imposed by the church was laid upon the emperor in Soissons, 
excluding him from the communion of believers, so that he could not retain 
the reins of government. Although nobody doubted his imperial dignity, 
yet the emperor was in a sad and melancholy frame of mind. It is narrated 
that he had been told that his youngest son Charles had been forced to be- 
come a monk, and that his consort had not only become a nun, but had 
already died far away. He was cut oif from all society, and tlie story goes 
that he had already been persuaded to order the monks surrounding him 
to say masses for the departed. 

Such a situation is doubly painful to the wielder of supreme power, who 
has often to perceive that the responsibility lies at his own door. 

In such desperate isolation was the emperor Louis, when a message from 
the ecclesiastical synod at Soissons reached liini, reminding him of all his 
transgressions and urging him not to imperil his ver}'' soul, seeing that he 
had forfeited the secular power by the judgment of God and the authority 
of the church. 

Louis begged for time for consideration. When the day he had himself 
appointed arrived, all the great ecclesiastics of Compiegne proceeded to 
Soissons to remind him of those acts by wdiich he had offended God, given 
u^nbrage to the church, and brought disaster on the people. The emperor 
listened without contradiction, and declared his readiness to submit to the 
judgment of the churcdi. At his request Lothair attended with some of his 
chief adherents, in order to be present at the solemn penance. This j)ainful 
ordeal took place at the beginning of October, 833, in the church of St. 
Medard at Soissons, in presence of Lothair arid the liighest court digni- 
taries, and of a crowd which filled the church. Louis made a general con- 
fession that he had not duly fulfilled the duties of his oflice and had thereby 
sinned against God ; that lie had also set the Christian church at nought, 
and thereby brought confusion to the people, and that in expiation of these 
crimes he was ready to submit to ])ublic and ecclesiastical penance in order 
now to receive absolution from those to whom power was given on earth to 
bind and to absolve. 

The ecclesiastical lords were not quite satisfied wdth this declaration ; 
they required of him an explicit confession of Jiis misdeeds ; they gave 
utterance to their apprehensions that the emperor would return to his for- 
mer reprehensible conduct as he had done once before, three years ago. 

Hereupon Louis in still stronger terms repeated that he had given offence 
to the church, and that hcj purposed to be a m«tlcl penitent; whereat the 
ecclesiastical lords placed in his hands a list of his offences, the contents of 
which are readily seen in the three heads — sacrilege, perjury, and murder. 
It does not appear whether Louis ackiiowdedged the truth of these accu- 
sations in detail. Had he done so, the history of his life would present the 
most repulsive spectacle, and be absolutely incomprehensible. 

Whilst speaking, he held the record of Ids sins in his hands ; he then 
returned it to the ecclesiastics, who laid it upon the altar. He himself 
divested himself of his weapons and arms and assumed the dress of a 
penitent. A dark, cheerless scene, symbolising the triumph of the ecclesias- 
tical party over secular interests. How could a prince stand up against a 
court of justice such as this? 

In order to take complete possession of the empire, Lothair repaired to 
Aachen, where an attempt was again made to induce Louis to enter a 
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monastery. His answer was decisive; he declared it impossible for him 
to take tlie vow so long as he was not free. His disposition is well known; 
he was docile and yielding, but he doggedly clung to the quintessence of his 
rights; he possessed the faculty of finding valid excuses, in order to save 
himself from taking a final step. From the deepest abasement he once more 
rose triumphant. 


LOUIS RETURNS TO POWER 

The vicissitudes of these times furnish a most extraordinary spectacle. 
The most vital issues at stake ; the possession and the government of the 
empire ; the rights of clergy and laity, and the future of the realm in both 
regards. But those persona princip^ly and actively concerned, the father 
and his sons, do not display any fixed purpose; they move in opi»ositc 
directions — the emperor Louis, resolute in the assertion of his rights in 
general, but at every luomeiit read}' to give way in minor details ; l^othair, 
not unmindful of filial duty, but tempted by the unexpected success of his 
revolt to aspire to despotic power; Ludwig, surname J the Gennan, as on 
previous occasions, so also now, not w'ithout sympathy for his father, yet 
all the time scheming how best to maintain and increase the inheritance of 
he liad taken possession ; Pepin, in whose favour the whole movement 
had beem undertaken, not minded to await the course of events, or to re- 
iioiiiice direct participation in the sovereign power: he continued to date his 
documents according to the years of his father’s reign, wliilst his brother 
Ludwig was satisfied with mentioning his father in las documents as the 
aiigustus and imperator. 

Jn situations such as these, events become more powerful than men.; 
tliat is to say, general movements become more powerful than individual 
intentions. At iirst it became evident that the two younger brothers were 
not minded to submit to the elder’s dictation ; they demanded from him 
better treatment for their father. Lothair intimated to his brothers that 
it was tlirough them that their father had lost his authority ; that he hhnself 
was not to be bliuned for exercising the rigiits of seniority ; and that his keep- 
ing his father, whose misfortunes deeply touched him, a prisoner, was a 
course of action justified by the judgment of the episcopate. All the formal 
reasons whicli were urged by him were not how^ever able to dispel the 
impression that the fatlicr’s imwer liad actually been usurped by the son. 
The whole civilised world became uneasy and disquieted at the sight; and 
when Pej)iii and Ludwig |^egaii warlike preparations, which could only be 
intended against Lolljair, they were able to count upon the support of the 
magnates and the people. Not minded to be surprised in Aachen, Lothair 
collected liis forces at Paris (the Roman Lutetia Parmorum)^ a city which 
even at that time was the centre of all political and intellectual move- 
ments in the West Frankish Empire, and where the first revolt against Louis 
had been prepared and organised. But even while on his way thither Lothair 
perceived liiinself to be threatened by the opposition on the part of one or 
another magnate ; and becoming aware that he would not he able^ to stand 
his ground in Paris against the hosts of enemies wlio were advancing upon 
him from all sides, and convinced that only in Burgundy would he^ find a 
secure citadel, he proceeded thither with his faithful adherents, leaving his 
father behind him in the monastery of St. Denis. , 

But meanwhile divergent opinions had spread abroad in Paris. As Louis 
scrupled to follow the invitation to resume the imperial sway, so long as he 
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'was under the ban of the churcli, it was an act of the highest significance 
that all the bishops who were present in the capital repaired to St. Denis 
to pronounce his absolution. They restored him his arms and the imperial 
insignia. 

Absolved by the ecclesiastics, and supported by the sympathy of the 
nation, Louis again took possession of the imperial tlirone; he cordially 
welcomed his two younger sons who returned to him with their followers, 
and proceeded to Aachen, where Judith, who in spite of a safe-conduct had 
had a perilous journey from Italy, joined him. Her son Charles was also 
there. The emperor lived, as formerly, for the pleasures of the chase and 
his own private affairs, and all external matters were once more allowed 
to drift in the same old beaten track. But Lothair was still in the field. 
He had gained no little prestige from the fact that his relative, Hugo of 
Matfrid, who had been joined by Laiitbert, count of Nantes, had stood his 
ground when attacked by an imperial force of greater numbers. As Nithard 
expresses it, they were forced, owing to their small numbers and the danger 
threatening them, to hold together and defend themselves with the utmost 
valour. Chalons-sur-Saone, held by Lothair’s bitterest enemies, was like- 
wise attacked and taken after a short siege. How powerfully old animosi- 
ties were aroused may be seen in the fact that Lothair caused the sister of 
Bernhard of Septimania, who lived in a convent there, to be seized and 
drowned in the Sauiie ; ho wreaked vengeance on the sister for the brother’s 
enmity. 

This double victory once more aroused Lothair’s lioj>es of subduing the 
whole empire. But in view of the danger, the em])eror gathered together 
all his forces to take the iield against him. ‘ In Laiigres he once more 
received the offerings which .it was customary to make to the emperor. 
His son Ludwig joined him with the whole traiis-llhenish army. Pepin also 
appeared with his array. A numerous and devoted force advanced against 
Lothair, who, on his side, did not hesitate to move forward against his 
father and two brothers. The armies mot face to face at ( -alviai'iis, near 
Blois. A great and decisive battle appeared to be imminent. But the 
feeling of comradeship among the troops of both armii^s, who could not 
forget that they formed one cohesive force — the lleerhann" — prevented 
the collision. The soldiers felt a natural rej)Ugnancc to liglit against each 
other. It 'was chiefiy this feeling of comradeship that had caused the sol- 
diery at Colmar to pass over from the side of the emperor to that of his 
sons. But in their hearts they had always felt a certain sense of shame 
at their conduct ; they had forsaken their emperor to whom before all 
others they owed allegiance ; they would not again take this burden of guilt 
upon their shoulders. 

All Lothair’s attempts to persuade them to a second desertion signally 
failed. The consciousness that it was the “ Heerhann ” upon which the 
power of the empire depended, and that a battle could not fail to be dis- 
astrous to the common weal, wjis in reality the controlling factor which 
here, in a most dangerous crisis, led to a settlement. Lothair, who could 
not hope for victory without the help of the “ Heerhann^'' decided to accept 
the conditions offered, cliief of which was that he should retire to ltal 3 % 
and leave the remainder of the realm to his father, and interfere no longer. 
A meeting in the imperial camp was arranged, and Louis, sitting between 
his two younger sons, received Lothair’s allegiance. 

This event was decisive ; for in order to bind the two younger sons to 
himself, the father had to make them a secure settlement for their future; 
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but at the same time they had to submit to an arrangement being made 
with the youngest son, which they had until then most vehemently opposed. 
One plan has been preserved to us, according to which a tripartite division 
of the non-Italian territories of the empire between Pepin, Cliarles, and Lud- 
wig was projected, and in which the fact strikes us that closely following the 
arrangement made by Charlemagne, Ludwig was promised the Germanic ter- 
ritories, Avitli however the saving clause that it should be in the emperor’s 
power either to increase or diminish their extent according to the measure 
of obedience paid him. 


LAST YEAKS OP LOUIS 

For the moment it was of paramount imj^ortance that the authority of 
the emperor, which had been sorely shaken by the attitude of the clergy, 
sliould be restored by a formal agreement with tlie latter. In a general 
diet of the einj)ire held at Thionville, tlie act of excommunication was 
revoked in due form, and the decree pronounced that Louis should hence- 
forth be faithfully and obediently recognised as emperor. All tlie ecclesi- 
astics signed this declaration and afterwards jiroceeded to Metz, where Drogo, 
the natural brother of the emperor, was bishop, and where the emperor 
had spent the preceding Christinas, in order to proclaim the renewal of 
allegiance. Ebbo was also present; ho likewise had signed the protocol 
aii'l was one of the most conspicuous among tliose who promulgated it. 
'Phis done, the whole compan}" returned to Thionville and everytliing seemed 
to be arranged, when tlie ymperor levelled an indictment against Ebbo him- 
self and new difliculties of general importance arose. The emperor accused 
lObbo of having wrested his arms from him by false accusations, of having 
thrust him out of the church, and deprived him of his realm, Ebbo hesi- 
tated to reply to these charges in the emperor’s presence, though not from 
deference or shame ; he had to consuh.*r his hierarchical status ; such a pro- 
ceeding would run counter to tlie just claims of a bishop to be judged only 
by ail ecclesiastical tribunal. Moreover, some of tlie other bishops advised 
liim to avoid further controversy, since it could not fail to be prejudicial 
to tlie episcopate and afford occasion for calumny. With their assistance 
Ebbo drew up a conciliatory document, which he signed and handed to 
the assembly. 

Thereupon the synod pronounced judgment : Ebbo was to cease to dis- 
charge the functions of a bishop. Ebbo’s adversaries considered his declara- 
tion as an authentic and ’s alid form of resignation. 

It is a striking fact that this declaration was acted upon and that no suc- 
cessor to Ebbo was appointed. It was considered sufficient to entrust the 
duties of the office to a presbyter. The resignation was not regarded as suffi- 
ciently valid to enable the synod to declare the see vacant. The emperor had 
negotiations with Pope Gregory IV on the point. Let ns record the charac- 
teristic features of these events. Manifold claims, extending from the present 
to the future, were in conflict, and the territorial shape that the great empire 
sliould eventually adopt was involved. Everything was in a state of unrest; 
not only were property and authority constantly changing hands, but the 
highest principles of government were involved in questions as to whether 
the emperor could be deposed or not, and whether the clergy could maintain 
their autonomy under the empbror now restored to power, or whether they 
must again surrender it. The pope, closely as the matter affected him, hesi- 
tated to deliver an opinion on the point. He refused to identify himself 
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with the excommunication, but from sympathy for the clergy would not en- 
dorse the sentence passed by the emperor upon one of his chief adversaries. 

As the fundamental doctrine, according to which the clergy could not 
be cited before a secular tribunal, had initiated the proceedings against the 
emperor Louis, so it was kept in view at the restoration of the imperial 
power. The emperor had contrived to have that excommunication declared 
null and void. He was unable to punish the chief instigator by formal judg- 
ment of the court, but he managed to have him deprived of his office. As in 
the conflict with his sons, so also in his struggle with the bishops, he was able 
to regard himself as victor. Wala likewise yielded ; he had energetically 
promoted Lothair’s submission. 

■ The emperor Louis was permitted to enjoy a few years of peace, during 
which he was the object of general respect. His chief care was to leave his 
youngest son an adequate competence. To this son was appointed in the 
year 837 a realm composed of north German and Roman elements extending 
from the Weser to the Loire, having Paris for its centre, so that we liave four 
realms to take into account, namely, Germania, Italy, Aquitaiiia, and the ter- 
ritory appointed for Charles, which must i)roperly be regarded as Frankish. 
The death of Pepin, which took place in December, 838, was, therefore, an 
ev^nt of paramount importance. Neither the emperor nor his magnates were 
inclined to recognise his sons as his heirs. Lothair, who had not only been 
promised the reversion of the empire in his own person, but also the partici- 
pation with Charles in the remaining provinces, was won over to this view. 
Aquitania was now apportioned to Charles, but with tlie prospect of a fresh 
division of the realm to the prejudice of the German Ludwig, whom the 
emperor wished again to dejirive of the trans-Ilheiiish provinces he had 
liitherto possessed. The result was a violent dispute between them tending 
towards a bloody issue. 

At this moment, when everything appeared to be culminating in a fresh 
crisis, Louis the Pious (or Debonnaire) died, on the 20tli r)f June, 8-1:0. A 
striking example of contrast between a great father and a less gifted, though 
by no means an incapable, son. 

Louis had won his spurs as a sort of viceroy to Charles, and certain merits 
were his, particularly his condnet with regard to the mark of Spain, though 
he always acted in dependence upon the higher controlling authority. Rut 
the task of iiidependeiitly wielding the supreme power after his father’s 
death was beyond his powers. He lacked the living imagination which alone 
could weld together divergent elements, and thus maintain the supreme 
power and secure the existence of the empire for tVe future. At first he fol- 
lowed the impulses he received from Charlemagne’s old advisers, but after- 
wards was guided by the contrary influences of the second family, with which 
he had surrounded himself. 

So he found himself entangled in the machinations of the factions which 
were arising around him at the very outset of the conflict, lie came into 
open feud with his nearest relatives, of whom some followed one direction 
and the others another. It is not probable that he failed tlirough excessive 
good nature ; w« have seen how he recoiled from the pressure of hostile ele- 
ments, calmly bore everything and yielded ; but he never yielded in the main 
point, but awaited the moment when he could reassert his rights. Moreover, 
he never ceased thinking how to mete out punishment to his enemies ; he 
identified the empire with liis own person. » 

But less important than the secular was the ecclesiastical complication in 
which he became entangled. By not keeping the arrogance of the secular 
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magnates within proper limits, he aroused the pretensions of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy whidi, under his rule, reached their full development. They 
were aimed not only at the existence hue at the very idea of empire. And 
erhaps one might be allowed to say everything happened just as it was 
ound to happen. Tlie elements that were striving for independence were 
in existence. Louis was not the man to repel and curb them to their old 
obedience. In attempting to do so he found that ho was the weaker, and he 
had, consequently, to experience the tortures that disputed authority has 
to endure in times of faction. He wslh not able to harmonise the tenure of 
supreme power with the claims of the right of succession. 

The epoch is characterised by the complication of the disputes for succes- 
sion and an attempt to raise tlie ecclesiastical power to a position of pre- 
ponderating prestige in the empire. It is Louis* merit, that neither in oi?*> 
case nor the other did he i)ermit his authority to succumb. He never allowed 
Ills jurisfliction over the clergy 
to be wrested from him, and re- 
lying upon the good will of his 
people always managed to maintain 
his tenure of the irnperium. At his 
death he bequeathed the insignia 
of the realm to his eldest soii.c 


gUAUKELS OF HIS SUCCESSORS 

It was evident already during 
the lifetime of Louis the Pious that 
his sons lived in mutual hatred and 
jealousy, and could not agree to- 
gether in liarmony. From the first, 
the sons of the first marriage and 
their half-brotlier were on a foot- 
ing of envy and enmity, dissension 
also reigned amongst the former 
because their aims and pursuits 
mutually clashed. Ludwig, king of 
Havaria, afterwards called the Ger- NiNxn-rKNTURy Crossbow 

man, was both more just and more 

benevolent in disposition ; he had besides the wisest intentions when the 
empire of- Charles 1 was broken up, fur he wished to see the division made 
on a basis of national principle. But the eldest brother, Lothair, wtis false 
and revengeful ; and as he w^as at the same time filled with an inexhaustible 
egotism, he was bent on excluding Ids brothers as well as his nephews, by 
treachery, from all share in the empire, or at any rate on overreacluiig them 
to the best of his ability. 

Under such circumstances, the most violent friction between the brothers 
was unavoidable. And this really came to pass immediately after the death 
of the first Louis. In order to accomplish his ignoble designs, the eldest 
brother Lothair endeavoured first of all to sow the seeds of discord, in order 
to overwhelm first one brother by the help of the other, and afterwards his 
ally. Intent on these desigi)^, he set off across the Alps as soon as he 
received the news of the death of his father. Then ho sent messengers 
through all the countries of the Frankish Empire to announce that he had 
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succeeded his father as emperor, and demanding of all his vassals homage 
and fealty. What rights the emperor held in opposition to the kings no 
one knew, and Lothair's command that they should swear allegiance to him 
in the former capacity was the best means of puzzling the vassals and 
of gaining them over afterwards to his side. The mighty knew as little of 
justice in those days as in many subsequent periods; the might of the 
strongest was their law, and the vassals had been accustomed, more especially 
during the civil wars of Louis I's time, to go over first to one party and 
then to the other, in utter contempt of their oath of fealty, according to the 
favours or frowns of fortune. Lothair had undertaken his progress across 
the Alps at the head of a considerable army, and as he, on his arrival in 
Gaul, was thought to be the stronger, on account of the weakening of his 
younger brother Charles through war with his nephew, many of the wassals 
in France ranged themselves on the side of the emperor. Promises were 
not wanting, and soon he stood at the head of a powerful faction. 

His most dangerous rival was Ludwig the German ; and in order first to 
annihilate him, Lothair endeavoured to persuade his half-brother Charles 
to become his ally. To this end, he promised the latter to respect the par- 
tition which his father had made during his lifetime. Believing that he had 
thus won his brother over, he set forth from Worms at the head of his army 
across the Rhine and drew near to Frankfort-on-Main. Ludwig had fortified 
himself beforehand against his brother, and had tried more especially to 
unite all Germans in opposition to Lothair. But great confusion prevailed 
in Germany in both the domains of world-policy and of politi(?8 in which the 
nation was interested. The Germans regarded the Frankish kings with a 
certain amount of indifference ; and thus, more especially witli regard to the 
north Germans, it concerned Ludwig quite as much as his brother to organise 
a serious resistance among the tfue Germans. They could not see why they 
should side with this brother or with that, as the quarrel seemed to be only 
a matter of private advantage. Therefore when Lothair had crossed the 
Rhine, Ludwig invested Frankfort, and was resolved to oppose the advance of 
his brother; yet the lukewarm attitude of the people made him anxious, and 
he was glad to accept the overtures which Lothair made. Both were irres- 
olute, and therefore it w'as easily agreed to defer the decision. Lothair 
sought to gain time in order to entangle his half-brother Charles still more 
deeply, and Ludwig wdahed for a cessation of hostilities in order to work up 
public spirit in Germany to take a wanner interest in his cause. The em- 
peror was actually successful in coming to an agreement with Charles ; and 
when he felt the ground safe on that side, he resolved to make a more serious 
attack on Ludwig. Early in the year 841 he marc\ied with a strong army to 
cross the Rhine for the second time, after having by various promises made 
a bid for the favour of the Germans. Ludwig's efforts in the same direction 
for the reasons given had not met with particular success ; the superiority 
in arms was on Lothair’s side, and Ludwig was therefore forced to retreat 
before him. 

CHARLES THE BALD AND LUDWIG THE GERMAN UNITE 

This turn in the fortunes of war w'as very dangerous to Germany’s 
interests; for a decisive victory for Lothair would only have prolonged 
the unnatural conditions of a Frankish universal empire and would have 
postponed still further, amid the greatest complications, the separation ot 
the national states. Fortunately, however, Louis’ youngest son, Charles 
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surnamed the Bald, brought about a favourable change in the situation, for his 
distrust of his eldest brother was awakened betimes and caused him to take 
the offensive against him. Charles was able to win over the sympathies of 
many vassals in Aquitania, and supported by them he seized Paris. This 
coup compelled Lothair to return to France, and thus to give Ludwig a free 
hand again. At the same time both Charles the Bald and Ludwig the German 
obtained a keener and clearer insight into their true interests. They both 
perceived that the one might found a French and the otlier a German empire 
without clashing with each other, and that their common foe was their eldest 
brother. The latter was furthermore plotting, under the cloak of the impe- 
rial dignity, to maintain the empire of Charles I in its entirety, and to revive 
that unfortunate combination of the most heterogeneous nations. Ludwig 
thereiijion proposed to his half-brother to enter into an alliance with him. 
which the latter gladly accepted. Ludwig then resolved to cross the Rhine 
and to join forces with Charles, in order to force Lothair to a partition of the 
empire in accordance with the principle of homogeneous nationalities. 

Tlni junction w'as duly effected in 841, and the two brothers emphatically 
gave the emperor to understand that he must either consent to fultil their 
just demands with regard to the above-mentioned partition, or else prepare 
to decide the matter by the force of arms. In the meanwhile, however, Lo- 
thair had succeeded in winning over to his side his nepliew, Pepin of Aqui- 
taiiia, wlioni Charles the Bald liad unjustly tried to dispossess. In order to 
gain time to effect a junction with i^epin’s army, he opened negotiations with 
Charles and Ludwig, which resulted in the conclusion of an armistice. The 
op;»osing armies w^ere already drawn up close at hand ; for Lothair liad 
inarehod towards Auxerre, where Charh;s and Ludwig were encami)ed, to meet 
ins nepliew l*epin. During the armistice tlie junction of the lighting forces 
r»f Lotliair and Pepin was effected, wherenpoh the former immediately broke 
off the negotiations and accepted the battle which the brothers proffered as 
an ordeal. 

The decisive battle w'as fought at Fontenailles on June 25, 841. On the 
right wing of the allied army of Charles and Ludwig stood the Germans, and 
opposing them the emperor Lothair. It was there that hostilities commenced ; 
the fight obstinate, but the troops of Lothair were decidedly beaten by 
tlie Germans. The nephew Pepin held his position better on the right wing, 
hut after the defeat of Lothair tlie Germans pressed Pepin hard, and he also 
was forced to yield. Cliarles the Bald and Jmdwig the (Jerman liad therefore 
won a complete victory. This Avas a most fortunate occurrence for the peo- 
ple, })ut it would have been still more favourable had they known liow to 
iiiJike use of their victory,! Here, however, they failed; for Charles and 
Ludwig, instead of pursuing the remnants of the defeated army and by ener- 
getic measures extorting a lasting peace, followed the advice of the clergy 
and commanded that the next tliree days should be devoted to fasting and 
jirayer, in order to obtain counsel from heaven as to the next move to be 
made. 

Lothair escaped to Aachen and Pepin to Aquitfinia. This necessitated 
the division of the victorious forces, for Ludwig withdrew to the right bank 
of the Rhine to protect Germany against Lothair, iiiid Charles to Aquitania to 
uphold it against Pepin. As soon as he arrived at Aachen, Lothair resolved 
to adopt other means to carry through his plans. . 

The Saxons had made no attempt during the reign of Louis the Pious to 
iletach themselves from the empire, and to re-establish their original consti- 
tution, The reiison for this is probably to be sought in the lenient measures 
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adopted against them by Louis I, for otherwise his weak government would 
seem to us to have afforded the most favourable opportunity of throwing 
off the Frankish domination. But the bitterness which had prevailed 
among the north Germans on account of the mighty oppression of Charles I 
had by no means vanished, but was on the contrary still tolerably wide- 
spread. The cunning Lothair made use of this circumstance to gain the 
Saxons over to his party. Under the condition that they should help him 
against his brother Ludwig, he promised to restore to them their ancient con- 
stitution. The nobles in Saxony were divided into two factions, adhering 
either to Lothair’s or Ludw'ig the German’s cause. Then Lothair turned to 
the freemen and villeins, who in proportion to tlie nobility naturally formed 
the majority ; they listened to his suggestions. Freedom, in the sense in 
which it is generally used by modern historians, could not be granted by 
re-establishing the ancient constitution of Saxony, for in olden times tliere 
was no freedom among the Germans. But anger at the tithes with which 
Charles I had more especially burdened the Saxon villeins, the oppression of 
the officials appointed by the Frankish king, hatred of Christianity which was 
regarded as the cause of both, and the abuse of their constitutional rights 
finally induced the Saxon freemen and villeins to accept the perfidious pro- 
posals of Lothair. Had the rebellion now being plann^ been successful, the 
Separation of north from south Germany would have been suddenly effected, 
and the establishment of the unity of the German Empire thereby long de- 
ferred. The alliance of the Saxons wdth Lothair was therefore in the liigh- 
est degree injurious to patriotic aims. In order further to strengthen Ins 
might, the emperor endeavoured to win over the Normans also, and ignobly 
promised to allow them to plunder various countries if they would come to 
his assistance. 

Trusting in all these allies Lothair now determined to attack his brother 
Ludwig, and gathered together an army near Worms. Charles the Bald 
shrewdly recognised the danger of the situation, and advanced with his 
forces to the Rhine to support Ludwig. Lothair was thereby constrained 
to alter his tactics, and to force Charles to retreat before leading his army to 
oppose Ludwig. He therefore marched into the interior of Gaul, ("harlcs 
thereupon retreated upon Paris where he entrenched. Lothair determined 
nevertheless to attack him, hut he failed to cross the Seine owing to the rise 
of the river. After a renewal of peace negotiations, which were once more 
fruitless, between the two ])rothers, Lothair marched to meet his nephew 
Pepin in order again to join forces with him. This he succeeded in doing 
farther up the Seine at Sens. Charles the Bald ])rocee(led hastily in the 
meanwhile to join Ludwig tlie German near the Rhine, which Ludwig had 
already readied. The two armies effeoted their junction at Strashurg in 
February, 842. From this time the brothers firmly resolved to put an end 
to all hesitation and to the aimless wandering hither and thither, and to 
bring the matter to a head. They mutually swore an oath of loyalty and 
indissolubility in the presence of their armies. Ludwig then addressed the 
assembled warriors, recounting the wrongs they had endured at the hands 
of Lothair and asserting his fixed determination to conclude an honourable 
alliance with Charles, absolving his men from their allegiance to him should 
he break his oath. At that time the national separation of the French and the 
Germans was already very marked ; for Ludwig made his speech in German, 
repeating it in the Romance tongue in oiyler that Charles’ warriors also 
should understand it. Hereupon the two kings and their armies swore a 
solemn oath of mutual loyalty and support. 
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LOTH AIR BROUGHT TO TERMS (842 A.D.) 

The camp wtis then broken up in order to bring on the crisis at once. 
Lothair had now returned from Gaul to Aachen, whither his adversaries 
marched with their armies. He endeavoured to entrench on the banks of the 
Moselle and to oppose the passage of the enemy, but Ins dispositions for the 
defence were miserably weak. The forces of Ludwig and Charles crossed 
tlie river without the slightest difficulty, and Lothair so lost his head as to 
take to flight hastily, never halting until he reached Lyons. 

The victorious brothers proceeded to Aachen, which was still considered as 
the seat of the whole empire. There they called upon the bishops to decide 
between them and Lothair; 
which they were only too 
ready to do, declaring that 
Lothair had grievously of- 
fended against both church 
and state, and had besides 
shown himself to be quite 
incapable of governing the 
empire, which should there- 
fore pass over to Ludwig and 
("ImrlcM. As the might of the 
strongest was thus confirmed 
by moral authority, Lothair 
began lt> be seized at last with 
anxiety and seriously tried tp 
to an agreement with 
his brothers. He therefore 
made ]iroposals to them with 
regard to the partition of the 
cni})ire, which seemed reason- 
able and led to further nego- 
tiations. It was impossible, 
however, owing to Lothair’s 
new' suliterfugesv to effect a 
reconciliation at once ; but in 
.Tune, 842, the three brothers 
held a meeting on the island 
of Ansilla on the Saone, 
where they mutually took’' a 
solemn oath of peace, and 
arranged to meet again on 
October 1st of the same year 
in Metz, when the division of Kiko of thk Ninth Century 

the empire should irrevocably (From *:» ou print) 

be made by a tribunal of 120 

arbitrators, of which each of the brothers was to select forty from his most 
distinguished men. This agreement is known as the Treaty of Ansilla, and 
it was the forerunner of the Treaty of Verdun. 

The three brothers were all anxious to make the utmost use of the inter- 
val which must elapse before the virtual conclusion of peace, in consolidating 
their oAvn power, Lothair, as revengeful and cruel as he was craven, vented 
his rage, on bis return to Aachen, on those of his. vassals who according 
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to him were responsible for the disaster on the Moselle, by confiscating 
many fiefs. Charles, on tlie other hand, tried to ruin his nephew Pepin 
in Aquitania, although the latter, supposing any right of inheritance 
over states to have existed, would have possessed a better right than the 
Uncle. The third brother resolved to put down the rising in Saxony which 
threatened to become a danger to Germany. There is, it is true, no histori- 
cal evidence that tlie Saxon freemen and villeins had lent any actual assist- 
ance to Lothair, the instigator of the insurrection ; but on the other hand, 
they proceeded all the more vigorously at home to reorganise tlieir estab- 
lished religion and constitution. Consequently they expelled not only the 
Christian i)riests but also many nobles ; more particularly those who had 
been aware of the hopelessness of the enterprise and who would not join the 
movement. It is possible that in the course of events a freer tendency had 
been evolved, and that the im])rovcment of the position of the middle classes, 
and more especially of the villeins or peasants, was the object of their en- 
deavours. For many centuries this numerous class, so oppressed by the 
Germans, had borne tlieir misery without any attempt to escape it ; and yet 
it was inevitable that by degrees even those of them who were without rights 
should awake to a consciousness of their unworthy position, and should feel 
a wish to improve it. 


OPPRESSION OF THE SAXON FREEMEN 

During the reign of Louis the Pious there had already been a dangerous 
rising of serfs in Flanders and in the iiorthenn maritime countries, which 
according to the custom of lords paramount was not put down by justice — 
that is, by an acknowledgment of the human rights [lossessed by the misera- 
ble oppressed, called in law parlance beasts, and by a lenient and reasonable 
improvement of tlieir lot — but by the sword. 

As a proiotyp(3 of Napoleon, w'lio lield tlie municipalities responsible for 
the individual actions which displeased liim, Jmdwdg or rather liis council 
treated the lords of the serfs in the same w’ay in order to guard against simi- 
lar uprisings in the future. The owmer of the villein wlio took part in a 
conspiracy was threatened with the king’s ban (60 Bolidi'), 

TJiese facts must be taken as a sign of tlie times. They show that a 
longing for freedom was beginning to stir in tlie bosom of the villein who 
was without civil rights, and the movement in Saxony might have taken 
this direction too, as already observed; but this was no struggle for the 
restoration of an alleged former freedom, as (he newer historians w'ould have 
it, but the opposite — an attempt to overthrow the tyranny of the olden 
times. Suoli a condition of things would liave stood in direct opposition 
to the re-establishment of the old Saxon constitution, which certainly was 
included in the plot, because that government ujilield serfdom ; yet the 
Saxons included therein the ance.stral religion, their iiideiiendence from the 
Franks, and exemption from tithes, and therefore in that sense the struggle 
for freedom was compatible with the re-establishment of the ancient con- 
stitution. It was customary in the jjeasant rebellions in Germany to adopt 
a particular name, such as the hiindBchuh^ “lace-shoe.” The Saxon free- 
men and villeins called their rising tlie steUinga. When a rebellion has 
for its goal the acquisition of liberty, it is ^nly natural that a king should 
tremble ; but whether this was really the case here or whether it was the 
natural dislike of all Germans for the Carlovingian dynasty, that had 
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oppressed not only the Saxons and Frisians but also the Alainamii and the 
Bavarians, it is certain that Ludwig feared the spread of the Saxon rising 
over Swabia and Bavaria, and strained every nerve to subdue it. In order 
to accomplish this he made use of such cruel means that his name, like that 
of his grandfather Charles, deserves to be branded by history. 

Even had the Saxons endangered the national aims of Germany by their 
enterprise, and had Ludwig therefore had just claims to be held blameless 
on that account for trying to put down the movement, yet it must never be 
forgotten that the Saxons had been provoked by the most abominable regu- 
lations, tithes, and other burdens unknown until that day, and that they had 
been most cruelly wounded in all that they considered holy. As, in addi- 
tion, the Saxon freemen and villeins had been instigated to rebel by a mon- 
arch who called himself emperor, and who according to existing state treaties 
was to exercise lordship over his brothers, justice imperiously demanded that 
tlic people who had been thus misled should be treated with leniency ; and 
that their resentment should be by degrees allayed by relieving tlie burdens 
imposed upon them and by just treatment. Instead of proceeding thus 
humanely, Ludwig made use of his power like a cowardly despot, in order 
to inflict indescribable tortures on the wretched Saxons. One hundred and 
forty men were beheaded, fourteen hanged on the gallows, iiiul others, accord- 
ing to ancient custom of the Romans, w'ere mutilated to render them inca- 
pabhi of fighting again. The inhumanity was carried to such a pitch, so the 
( hronlflcrs affirm, that the number of niutihited Saxons was so great they 
could not 1)6 counted. In this way was quiet restored in Saxony, but it was 
the quiet, of the grave and of silent execration which followed the callous 
dt‘stioycr, a true grandson of the “great” Charles. 


THE TREATY OF VERDUN (843 A.D.) 

Ill the meanwhile the time had come when, according to the Treaty of 
Aiisilla, tlie court of arbitration was to decide on the partition of the empire. 
Charles and Ludwig therefore set forth at the beginning of October to meet 
Lothair at Metz. Neither, however, trusted the other, wherefore Ludwig and 
Charles kept an army in readiness near Worms, while Lothair lirought his 
to within eight hours of Metz. This caused a renewed tension between 
tlie brothers; at last it w^as decided that the arbitrators of both factions, 
for whose safety Ludwug and Charles fearetl on account of the proximity of 
the hostile army', should meet in Coblenz. The preliminaries for the par- 
tition were at once begun there ; but it soon became evident tliat the arbi- 
trators hardly knew the geographical position of the countries they had to 
divide, much less their relative sizes and the characteristics of their internal 
conditions. There arose, therefore, on both sides recriminations and com- 
plaints, then anger, fury’-, and a fresh rupture. The discord assumed such 
proportions that it was feared the negotiations would be broken off and war 
become inevitable. The condition oi the people was so wretched that public 
opinion, that of the nobles at least, began gradually emphatically to demand 
patching up of these unholy quarrels. Gaul had been devastated by military 
campaigns, and as a natural consequence was overrun with bands of robbers, 
lo add to the misery, scarcity of crops had caused a food famine, and finally 
news came that the Btellinga in S^ony, rendered desperate by Ludwig’s cru- 
elty, had taken up arms again after his departure. Taking all these circum- 
stances into consideration, the most distinguished men of all factions declared 
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resolutely and byioommon oonsent to the kings that the conclusion of a definite 
lasting peace was of the most urgent necessity, and that if the negotiations 
were again broken off they would not participate in any new war. 

At the same time it was proposed, in order to overcome all obstacles 
to the partition, that the authorised representatives or arbitrators should 
immediately travel over the length and breadth of the empire, in order to 
acquire the necessary knowledge for the division of the same; and also 
that an armistice of suitable duration should be concluded to facilitate tli<> 
preparations for the real conclusion of peace. The force of circumstances 
obliged the kings to yield ; the proposed commission was undertaken in 

common, the armistice wasextendcd 
till July, 843, and another meetinfr 
for the conclusion of « peace was 
fixed for that year. 

Wliile the arbitrjitors were 
journeying through the countries 
that were to be divided, Ludwig 
returned once again to Saxony, iu 
order to subdue tiic renewed rising. 
The stellinga made a brave resist- 
ance, hut the superior might of 
the king was bound to conqiUM*, 
and callous cruelty again disgraced 
tlie w’eapons of tlie blood-lliirsty 
despot. 

In July 843 representatives of 
the three brothers met at la.st at 
Verdun, in order to negotiate for 
peace. And it was there that tin? 
final treaty v'as really signed in 
August of the same year. Its 
chief provisions were : (1) Charles 
the Bald received Gaul and a part 
of Germany, which lies between tlie 
mouth of the Schelde and its source 
on the left hank, and thence to the 
Maas. The boundary of liis kingdom stretclicd thence to the Saone, and 
along the Khone to its embouchure in the Mediterraiieiau. (2) Ludwig received 
all the German countries on the right hank of the Rhine and on the left Speier, 
Worms, and Mainz, with the districts appertaining thereto. (3) Lothair 
remained in possession of the title of emperor and of all lands outside Italy 
which lie between the realms of Charles the Bald and Ludwig. That was 
the essence of the famous Treaty of Verdun, wliich was the foundation of the 
final estiihlishmcnt of tlie j»uro German nation and of the unity of the 
empire. 

As to the value of the treaty, it is at once evident that it was far 
from adequate from the point of view of the interest of the people, and was 
only an expedient of necessity, wdiicli the cfiiiflicting private interests of 
the kings liad called into existence. The elimination of all independent 
nations, and the organised union of all the houses of each race into one state 
was the greatest need of tliat period ; but l^v the Treaty of Verdun, Germany 
remained divided up, for the greatest parts of the Rhine district and Belgium 
were severed from it. 
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In the Bame way the boundary question in the interior of the country 
between Germans and the Slavs remained unseUled, and the demarcation of 
the nation was therefore once more obliterated. The principal cause of this 
regrettable evil was the unfortunate idea of the imperial dignity wliich was 
to encompass the whole of Christendom. Lothair showed himself so violently 
possessed by the idea of this dignity that he would not under any circum- 
stances give it up. Aachen was the capital of the emperor, and Lothair 
insisted so obstinately on retaining possession of the city that, willingly or 
unwillingly, a strip of land from the German realm had to be conceded to 
fiiin. Under those circumstances there was no alternative between a new 
war and the dismemberment of Germany. Under the prevailing conditions 
Ihe former was neither feasible nor desirable ; moreover at that time national 
spirit showed itself in many of the greatest men to be practically non-existent, 
and consequently to them the organic unity of the nations was of little 
account — if they recognised it at all. It was therefore not considered that 
the dismemberment of Germany was any very great sacrifice to offer on the 
iillar of peace. 

And yet, however unsatisfactory the treaty of VpiMliin was tor German 
interests, it must be conceded that in view of the existing situation even the 
j)artiiil union of the Germans into a sejiarate empire of their own w'as an 
iii' itleulable advantage. The union of north and south Germany, enforced 
hy Charles L could bear no fruits because the iiulependeni national develop- 
ineiit was stunted by llie enforced alliance of the Germans with Romans, 
tiaiil.s, and Italians. By the Treaty of Verdun the Genniins, on the other 
lijind, were separated from the Guelfs, and even if important purely Germanic 
bJock was cut off, yet the majority still remained combi iu;d in one independ- 
eni. sliile free to develop accoraing to the hereditary spirit. 

Finally the empire given to Lothair by 1,be (lismeinbernient of Ger- 
many was so contrary to all common sense in its situation and boundaries, 
that a continuation of this singular aiTangement was beyond the range of 
probability. Lothair’s possessions outside Italy were separated from his 
juiueipal realm by the Alps ; there was absolutely nothing in eommon be- 
tween the Italians and the Germans, and at the same time Lotliair's portion 
on this side of the Alps only consisted of an extremely narrow strip towards 
the sea, which nowhere offered a suitable inotection. Part of this strip of 
land 'wa.s inhabited by romanised Germans or Giielfs, and the remaining and 
greater part by pure Teutons ; consequently it was only to be expected that 
llie Guelf portion would struggle to become united to France and the 
Teutonic to the mother country. This is what actually came to pass later ; 
and therefore in the Treaty of Verdun were to be found the elements for 
the establishment of a national Teutonic empire and unily. We therefore 
now look upon that treaty as the foundation of both.^ 

Germany dates her national existence from the 'I'rcaty of Verdun. ^ Ea.st- 
ern or Teutonic was then forever separated from Western or Latin France, 
which in later times gained exclusive po8se.ssion of the name, the heart of the 
Frankish dominions being known os Franconia. The oaths taken respec- 
tively by the armies of Ludwig and Charles show that the two languages were 
already distinct. The Frankish conquerors of Gaul were largely latinised by 
intercourse with the former subjects of the ciosars; and while the soldiers 
of Ludwig swore allegiance in old German, the oath of Charles’ army bore an 
almost equal resemblance to Latin, Provencal, and modern French. The 
leutonic and Roman elements ifi European society and speech were from 
that moment separate./ 
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Although by tho Treaty of Verdun the empire remained in some meas- 
ure united mid the emperor had a certain ])re-e;ninence over the king, he was 
certainly not endowed with supreme jirerogatives ; the districts were as dis- 
tinct from each other as th(‘y#oiice were in tlie divisions of tho Merovingians. 
The idea of imperial theocracy was gone, the customary arrangement of suc- 
cession of the Frankisli monarchy liad prevailed. This victory was rife with 
consequences for the Frankish kingdom and all the races ruled by the Franks. 

Although it was not the interests of the people but those of the rulers 
which had led to tlie Treaty of Verdun, it was of great importance for the 
evolution and cultivation of nationality in the West. Whilst Ludwig’s king- 
dom almost entirely consisted of German lands, Charles on the otlier side 
had those parts of Gaul already permeated by the Roman cliaracter ; and out 
of the great German Roman Eni[)ire in the East Frankish kingdom tliere arose 
a state whose people, albeit scjiarated in clans, were similar in language, cus- 
toms, and thought, and their ironnection began to be shown in their language. 

In contradistinction to tlie Roman language*of the learned clergy and the 
Romanised tongue of their southern and western neighbours, they called this 
language German, i.e.^ the “jiojmhir ” tongue, and they called themselves the 
German-speaking to distinguish themselves from the Romans. 

The feeling of their union must necessarily have increased as they were 
united in one kingdom and were separated by the bond of the kingdom from 
other races. In like manner the Frankish Roman nationality was more 
notably evolved in the West Frankish kingdom, after the union with the 
purely German races was dissolved. 

The Germans therefore, like the F'rench, and not without reason, regard 
the Treaty of Verdun as the birth-hour of their nationality. After the 
breaking up of the Carlovingian kingdom, the natural differences of the 
various races did not reappear with thei/ narrow, sharp distinctions, but 
they began to form fresh nationalities upon a wider and more universal basis, 
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and this fact was productive of the most important results. There was 
much to cause the delay of the further separation of the East and West 
Frankish kingdom. The political elements which Charles had united in his 
kingdom were by no means equally distributed over all districts, and they 
had not gained the same force everywhere. The feudal system liad espe- 
cially gained ground on Gallic soil and there attained to such power that the 
freedom of the lower classes was quite stifled ; all the lower circles of the 
population were dependent on the powerful feudal princes. The great 
vassals thereby became so strong that they soon instituted the hereditariness 
'‘of their fiefs, and the king only retained real ])Ower over the crown posses- 
sions, having elsewhere only the rights of a cliief feudal lord. The royal 
power such as had been exercised by the Merovingians and the first Carlovin- 
giaiis dindnislied more and more, and royalty was only instituted here later, 
on quite a fresh basis. 

It was different in the East Frankish kingdom. The freedom of the 
communities had there taken root too deeply to be so easily displaced ; vas- 
sal Join only gradually gained ground and mostly only because the royal 
feudal people were introduced to the people as officials. There was there- 
fore far more strength and union in the government; the king was still the 
people's king and he could call directly u})on tlie fighting power of the 
masses. This was chiefly why Jmdwig the German wa« superior to Charles 
the Bald and also to Lothair. In almost the same way, Lfjlhair’s kingdom 
consisted of German and Roman districts without any national unity ; it was 
therefore weak and unstable, aU)eit the chief lands of the government and 
the first cities of the kingdom belonged to him.^ 


The Reign of Ludwig the German (84i3-87t:> a.d.) 

Ludwig’s^ independent sovereignty commenced at a moment of great 
national disaster. In the year 845 King Ilorik of Denmark, who had a 
large fleet of Norse pirate vessels at his disposal, commc.need a general 
attack upon all the maritime jirovinees of the Frankish Empire. One divi- 
sion of his fleet, amounting, it is said, to six Imndred ships, sailed uj) the 
mouth of the Elbe and made an unexpected assault upon Hamburg, the seat 
of missionary activity in the Seaiidinavian north. The city wan taken and 
burned to the ground liefore the local levies (Heerbann) could hasten from 
the surrounding country to its aid. Many of the inhabitants fell by the 
N orthmen’s swords, tlie rest were scattered or perished as they fled. Bishop 
Anskar sought refuge for himself and liis books and relics in the desolate 
moorland between the Elbe and Weser. Another detachment of the Nor- 
man fleet wTought hideous havoc in the kingdom of the West Franks; Paris 
was committed to the flames and most of its inhabitants slaughtered by the 
Northmen. King Charles the Bald went so far as to collect an army, but he 
did not dare to confront the invaders; indeed, he was well content to pro- 
cure the withdrawal of the i^irates — who dreaded the vengeance of the 
patron saints of the churches they had plundered and burned fur more than 
the Frankish arriere-ban — by the pay^inent of a considerable sum of money. 
The Northmen carried home with them from their raid a deadly pestilence, 
to which King Horik himself succumbed after grievous suffering. Before 
his deatli ho sent an embassy to Ludwig the German to entreat his pardon 

The form “Louis” is very commonly met with, but we prefer the German.] 
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for the destruction of Hamburg, at the same time promising to restore the 
prisoners and booty. 

The Northmen repeated their incursion no later than the following year. 
They respected the dominions of Ludwig the German, but ravaged the whole 
coast of western France as far as Bordeaux. The Saracens pillaged the 
coasts of Italy at tlie same time ; it seemed as though the Norman pirate 
excursions had emboldened them to similar enterprises. From Africa their 
fleet sailed to Rome and took the city on the right bank of the Tiber, includ- 
ing the church of St. Peter. They then marched into south Italy, pillaging 
and slaughtering as they went. On the return voyage a storm at sea sent 
part of the fleet to the bottom of the Mediterranean, and the Christian world 
saw the avenging hand of God in their destruction. On the other hand, it 
was keenly alive to the shame of knowing that Rome and other famous holy 
places had fallen into the hands of the infidels. 


WAlt WITH THE SLAVONIC TRIBES 

At this time King Ludwig was engaged in war with the Slavonic tribes. 
As early as the year 84.5 he had not been able to keep the Abodrites in 8\il> 
^ jection except by force. At the beginning of 846 he conquered a Slavonic 
tribe on the Elbe which we cannot more closely identify, and then took the 
field against the Moravians, whose duke, Moimir, was suspected of contem- 
plating rebellion. Ludwig d(iposed the duke, and nominated his nephew 
Ratislaw as his successor. On his return march the king took the way 
through Bohemia, where, in luouiitainous grpuiid and the depths of the 
forest, he found himself suddenly a.ssailed by the Czechs, and the German 
army suffered severely before,, it could escape from the ambush. Immedi- 
ately afterwards the Bohemians, who up to this time had been noniinally 
subject to Frankish dominion, 2 )roceeded to oj)en hostilities agaiii.st the 
kingdom of the East Franks, and Ludwig consequently found himself 
under the necessity of undertaking a great expedition again.st them in the 
year 84t). He himself was ])roveiited by sickness from taking part in 
the campaign, and wa.s obliged to send his army into the field under the 
leadership of several <'Ouiits who were at variance among themselves. These 
commanders, after gaining some slight preliminary advantages, suffered 
heavy loss in men amongst tlic forests of Bohemia, and were actually com- 
pelled to give liostages to the Bohemians to insure their own return home 
unmolested. TJiis occurrence aroused the profoundest indignation among 
the lilast Frank people, who liad hitherto glorfcd in their military reputa- 
tion above all tilings. 

Since neither of the three kingdoms liad any lack of enemies, the three 
brothers determined to maintain friendly sentiments towards each other and 
to make common cause for defence against their foes, adjusting their own 
small differences at a diet of princes (Fiirstentag) to be held at short inter- 
vals. They met thus for the first time at Diedenheirri in 844, then in 847 at 
Mersen on the Maas [Meuse], and at Merseri again in 851. With them 
appeared their great vassals, temporal and spiritual. The brothers swore 
to assist one another with counsel and deed against their enemies, and they 
directed that their mutual agreement sliould be put on record and made 
known among tlieir subjects. But unhappily this act of brotherly concord 
was deficient, in honest purpose, for each *one was silently watching and 
suspecting the others, as though they liad been his worst enemies. 
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LUDWIG TUBNS AGAINST CHARLES THE BALD (868-860 A.D.) 

Up to this time Ludwig bad remained' the most loyal of the three to this 
friencuy compact ; but in the year 853 he allowed his greed of territory to 
seduce him into an act of treachery towards Charles the Bald. The Aquita- 
nians, who had long struggled under the leadership of Pepin — son of a 
brother of the three kings who had died young — against union with the do- 
minions of Charles the Bald, appealed to King Ludwig for aid after the 
death of their prince, proposing that he should either become their king 
himself or send one of his sons. The war with the Slavs was assuming ever 
vaster proportions, and Ludwig was unable to quit Germany. He therefore 
despatcl^d his second son, Ludwig the Younger, with an army to Aquitaine. 
C’harles the Bald was hard pressed by the Northmen at tliat time, and could 
only spare a small force to oppose the German troops. But the expedition 
of the German monarch's .son to Aquitaine was not the success he had antici- 
pated. Only a fraction of the nobility took his part; another i)arty adhered 
tn the son of their late ruler ; oLliei's, again, lield with Charles the Bald. 
The whole attempt came to nothing. Ludwig was constrained to seek safety 
in a retreat which bore a strong resemblance to flight. The Aquitanians 
returned to their allegiance to Charles the Bald when he had set his son, 
who was still a minor, over tlicm as king, ami thus assured their country of 
a certain degree of independence. 

The year 855 summoned King Ludwig to fresh martial enterprises. The 
Moravians had become restless and menaced the eastern regions of the king- 
dom with invasion. Ludwvg undertook an expedition against Ratishiw, 
their prince, but without effect, for the enemy took refuge in secure fortified 
places behind lofty ramparts of earth. After the king had withdrawn 
the Moravians pressed forward into Germany along the right bank of the 
Danube, pillaging as they curno. Ludwig could do little to i^rotcct this 
part of the country, as the Slavs wore stirring again in the northeast. In 
the succeeding years lie had to undertake various small expeditions against 
the Daleminzians, who dwelt between the Elbe and Muldc, and the Czechs 
of Bohemia. The results were in most cases inconsiderable, but even in 
these minor campaigns the German losses in fighting men were heavy. The 
greatest danger with which Ludwig was at that time menaced loomed from 
the east. The whole Slavonic world was in a ferment, and strove to gain 
hreatliing-spacc by pressing westward.s. 

Under these circumstances we cannot but be surprised that Ludwig 
thought the- moment propitious for extensive military operations against 
Uliarles the Bald. In the kingdom of the West Franks, a terrible state of 
things prevailed, for not only did the Northmen ravage the most fertile 
regions — especially the lowlands of the Loire — almost every year, but in 
the interior of the kingdom the insubordinate nobles were at war with one 
another and with the king. The malcoutents of the western kingdom had 
repeatedly turned their eyes towards the German king. When, therefore, 
in the year 858, he received an appeal from many iicrsons of consequence in 
the kingdom of Charles the Bald to deliver them from the king's tyranny 
and to protect their country from the incursions of the heathen, Ludwig 
gave up the idea of a campaign against the Slavs, for which ho had already 
made preparations, and marched ^is army to the west, veiling his dastardly 
breach of the peace under xiiany fine phrases. The emperor Lot-hair had 
died a short time before, and the intervening kingdom of Lorraine had de- 
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fscended to Iuh son, Lothair II, a young and incapable ruler, and Ludwig 
had therefore good reason to hope that he might be able to reunite the major 
part of the dominions of Charlemagne under nis own sceptre. He advanced 
with his forces as far as Orleansf while Charles the Bald and his nephew 
Lothair were engaged in a joint struggle with the Normans on the banks 
of the Loire. Imagining himself already in secure possession of the west- 
ern kingdom, the king dismissed the greater part of his army, which accord- 
ing to ancient custom, could demand to return home after three months 
service in the field. Then the temper of the people suddenly changed. 
The bulk of the Austrasiaii clergy had remained loyal to Charles the Bald, 
the temporal lords were ill pleased to see that Ludwig governed the country 
with a strong liand, and the soldiers of his army had been guilty of the grave 
error of allowing themselves to perpetrate acts of violence against the 
country folk. Ludwig suddenly found himself deserted by the Austrasiiui 
nobles, disaflectiori was rife about liim on every side, while troops of vassals 
were gathering round his brotluii* (Charles. Suspecting treachery every- 
where, he took his departure with all jiossible si)eed, having reaped nothing 
from the wdiole cami)aign beyond a considerable loss of prestige. After 
protracted negotiations a peace was ultimately concluded between Charles 
and Ludwig at Coblenz in 800. 'fhe latter was forced to rest content with 
being spared a public, humiliation and with the grant of a pardon to the 
Austrasian nobles wlio had done homage to him. 


TIIK KNI) OF UrrUAlK 

From the year 860 onwards the alfairs of Lorraine occupied the fore- 
ground of i)olitical attention for both the German and Austrasian kings. 
In 865 the emperor Lothair died in the monastery of Priim, into which 
he had retired sick and w’’orld-weary. His unlilial conduct towards his 
father appears to have weighed heavily u})ou his sj)iril and estranged the 
hearts of others from him to such aii extent that he never afterwards throve 
in men’s esteem. In accordance with anc.ieiit Fi’aiikish usage his three 
sons divided amongst them tlui dominions he luid left. Italy and the impe- 
rial dignity fell to Ludwig II,Hhe Rhone ))roviiices to Charles, who was 
yet a minor, and the most important share, Lorraine (Lotharingia) proper 
and Friesland, to Lothair II. From the time that he was little more than a 
hoy the young king, Lothair, had lived with his father’s eonnivaiice in a sort 
of marriage relation with a lady of rank, Wahlrada by name, who had borne 
him several sons. After his father's death hentook to wife, not the love of 
his youth, but Thietberga, the daughter of a distinguished Burgundian 
noble whose posse.ssions lay in the Alpine valleys between Italy and the 
kingdom of the West Franks. 'Fhere was no i.ssue of the marriage, and 
the king conceived the desire to rid himself of hi.s consort that he might 
marry Wahlrada and so secure the kingdom to liis eliildren. With this 
object he caused all sorts of scandalous rumours to be disseminated about 
Thietberga, implying that liefore her marriage she had lived in incestuous 
intercourse with her own brother. 

The time-serving clergy of Lorraine, Avith Archbishop Thietgand of 
Treves and Giinther of Cologne at their head, were venal enough to grant 
a divorce on tlie ground of these calumnious reports at a synod held at 
Aachen in Hie year 860, and to condeiAn the queen to do penance in a 

P i.i. Emperor Ludwig II ; Louis le D^bonnaire being the emperor Ludwig I.J 
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nunnery. Lothair thereupon celebrated his nuptials with Waldrada with 
great pomp. But both his uncles, Charles the Bald and Ludwig were 
adverse to the divorce, because if Lothair left no legitimate issue they 
would be the heirs to his kingdom. At the instigation of Charles the Bald 
Hincmar, the learned and disputatious archbishop of Rheims, published a 
paiophlet exposing the whole tissue of falsehoods which had been invented 
to Thietberga’s disadvantage and vehemently impugning the proceedings 
of the synod of Aachen. The unhappy queen escaped from her nun- 
nery and threw herself upon the protection of Cliiirlcs ; slie also appealed 
to the pope for help. The papal chair was at that time occupied by 
Nicholas II, a mighty prince of the cliurcli, who gladly embraced the oppor- 
tunity thus offered of .summoning a king before his judgment-seat. lie 
sent legates to Lorraine to inquire into the kings matrimonial affairs at a 
Frankish synod. But the legates were not 
proof against bribery, and at a synod at 
Metz in the year 8()3 they pronounced in 
favour of the king. 

Nicholas, learning of Oie corruptibility 
of his agents, condemned the conclusions 
of the synod of Metz in a Lateran synod and 
deposed the archbisliops of Treves and 
(’ologne. A lengthy and repulsive contro- 
versy on the subject of the royal divorce 
ensued in Lorraine, finding an echo even 
ill the chambers where the women sat 
spinning. Lothair was forced to how to 
ilie pope’s will, and his consort Thietberga 
returned to liia court, Hut he presently 
liegan to live with AValdrada again, although 
lie could not procure the church's .sanction 
to a divorce and a marriage with his mistress. 

This scandalous quarrel, wliicli kept the mind 
of all the western world in a state of agita- 
tion, was still dragging its length along when 
Nicholas II died in 8l)7. Lothair hoped that 
he might gain liis end with the new po])© 

Adrian II, and with the object in view he 
undertook a journey to Italy in 809. At his 
interview witli the pope he swore, to the 
horror of all pious souls, fin oath noloriou.sly 
false, declaring that in recent years lie liad 
avoided all commerce with Waldrada. But 
the new pope, who held the king iii jjrofouiid Chakf-ks the Bali> 

contempt on account of his corrupt morals, 

also refused to grant the divorce, and could be brought to promise no more 
than that he would inquire into the matter once again in a .synod which he 
would summon to meet at Rome. Lothair died of a raging fever on his 
homeward way, and his devout contemporaries saw in his death the divine 
judgment on his crime. His children were not recognised by the law, and 
his dominions therefore passed to the other monarchs who were of kin to 
him. His brother, the emperon Ludwig II, was childless, so that Ludwig 
the German and Charles the Bald were the only heirs wliom it was necessary 
to take into account. 
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LUDWIO AND CHARLIES DIVIDB LOTHAIE’B POSSESSIONS (870 A.D.) 

At the time of Lotliair's unlooked for decease the king of the East 
Franks was engaged in a war against the Slavs. His eldest son, Carloman 
[or Carlmann], had for years been warring on Ratislaw, prince of Moravia, 
and had gained some successes. The Czechs also frequently made excur- 
sions into Bavaria at this period, carrying the inhabitents of the country 
away into captivity. Ludwig therefore resolved to attack the Czechs all 
along the line in one great campaign. In the August of 869 his armies 
were equipped and ready to inarch against the foe. His second son, Lud- 
wig the Younger, was to attack the Sorbs, he himself in concert witli his 
son Carloman was to reduce the Moravians to subjection once more. At 
this juncture he suddenly fell sick of a serious malady at Ratisbon ; and his 
third son, Charles, as yet untried in arms, led the army to join Carloman in 
his stead. The war was conducted with success at all points. The Sorbs 
were compelled to submit. The German warriors attacked the Moravians 
behind their apparently impassable earthworks, burned many places to the 
ground, and returned home laden with spoil. 

Meanwhile, Charles the Bald was making haste to take possession of 
Lothair's dominions. lie had been busy witli defensive measures against 
'the Norman pirates, when the news of his nephew's death was brought to 
liim. The emperor Ludwig II, Lothair’s brother, was far away and his forces 
were insigiiilicant, and the reports of Ludwig’s illness sounded so unfavour- 
able that there seemed no chance of his recovery ; so that Charles the Bald 
hoped that he might succeed in making himself Lotliair’s sole heir. He 
hurried to Metz, where he had himself erowiiedtking of Lorraine, and thence 
proceeded to Aac^heii to receive the homage of the nobles. Very few 
of the nobles, however, presented themselves. He then ventured to en- 
croach upon the kingdom of the East Franks, for he took possession of 
Alsace, which Lothair liad previously ceded to Ludwig in return for the 
assurance of his support, in liis niatrimoniul quarrel. 

But Charles the Bald was not destined long to enjoy his bloodless victory ; 
for Ludwig recovered and threatened him with war unless he consented to 
a fraternal division of the dominions left by Lothair. Thus came about 
tlic famous partition treaty, which was concluded at Mersen in the year 870. 
By this treaty one-half of Lorraine fell to tlie western kingdom, and the 
other to the eastern. The boundary line ran southwards from the month 
of the Maas [Meuse], following the course of the river for some distance 
until it reached Ourthe, then crossed to the middle Moselle, just touched 
upon the Marne, and then run along tlic Saonc^to the level of the Lake of 
Geneva. Thus, east Lorraine, Alsace, and north Buigundy, passed to Ger- 
many. The Treaty of Mersen was a corollary to the Treaty of Verdun ; all 
the purely Germanic elements of the population were now combined with the 
eastern kingdom, and the way was prepared for the formation of two great 
states and nations, the one Germanic and the other Romance. 


LAST YEARS OF LUDWIG THE GERMAN 

In the latter years of his life. King Ludwig was afflicted by the same 
misfortune which he and his brothers hi^i conspired to bring upon their 
father ; for his grown-up sons rebelled against him. He liad early conferred 
upon them a share in the sovereignty of parts of his dominions, and after Ins 
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kingdom Lad been considerably aggrandised by tlie Treaty of Mersen, they 
demanded a corresponding extension of their dominions. Carloman, tlie 
eldest, ruled Bavaria almost as an independent kingdom, and therefore 
received a considerable accession of territory. The younger sons, Ludwig 
and Charles, felt themselves aggrieved by this proceeding, and refused to 
render obedience to their fatlier any longer. This occurrence took place at 
an unpropitious time for the king, as the Moravian prince, Suatopluk, bad 
just inflicted a crushing defeat upon a Bavarian contingent. Under these 
^circumstances Ludwig endeavoured to come to a compromise with las sons, 
"in a diet at Forchheim they were reconciled to liiin, on condition that they 
should all share equally in the heritage of Lorraine. Thereupon a great 
expedition against the Moravians was undertaken in 872. But fortune did 
not favoflr the Germans. A detachment of Saxons, at variance among 
themselves, was worsted in battle and turned back in shameful rout, and 
another army, under the command of Bishop Arno of Wiirzbnrg, came back 
with heavy loss and without liaving accomplished its object, ('arloman was 
attacked in the rear by the Moravians, and forced to heat ti jetreat with 
heavy loss. The king himself was unable to take part in the war, being 
busy w'ith the affairs of Italy. 

A grievous domestic trouble was soon added to these military reverses. 
His two younger sons conceived the criminal design of iJcthroiiiiig their 
father, and liolding him in captivity. The project came to light as by a 
jniracle. Charles, burdened with an evil conscience, was seized with a fit of 
tlic epileptic disease from which he suffered, and betrayed part of his secret, 
probably during the convulsions. According to the ideas of the lime, it was 
holievod that the devil had entered into liim, and lie was taken to church, 
where the clergy tried to cure him by prayers and exorcisms. The sight of 
his brother’s ravings wrought such an effect on the mind of Ludwig the 
Younger that, stricken with remorse, he confessed their design to liis father. 
The king refrained from punishing his sons ; lie w^as reconciled to them 
again, and left liis dispositions for the succession unaltered. Grown wise 
by such experiences, he thenceforth granted liis sons a fuller measure of 
indejiendence in their suboi’dinate dominions. 

About the end of Ludwig’s reign a peace w'as concluded witli the Danes, 
to liis great satisfaction. After King Horik’s death his two sons declared 
their willingness to enter into a compact with Ludw^ig, whom they were pre- 
pared to honour as a father, to the effect that the Eider should constitute 
the boundary between the two kingdoms, and thjit the two nations sliould 
thenceforward live in peaceful intercourse with one another. On this basis 
a peace w'as concluded, greatly to the benefit of mis,sionary enterprise in par- 
ticular. The archiopisooiial see of Hamburg and Bremen was at that time 
governed by Rimbert, a pupil of Anskar’s, who worked in complete harmony 
with the spirit of his predecessor. He endured the hardships of many sea- 
voyages, labouring to spread Christianity among the Danes and Swedes. 

In the following year the long war with the Moravians w^as also brought 
to a close. A Moravian embassy appeared at Forchheim in 874 to sue for 
peace. Prince Suatopluk undertook to render fealty to the king of Ger- 
niuny and to pay a regular annual tribute. From a German province 
Moravia thus became a feudal state under German suzerainty, an alteration 
whioh must be reckoned almost as a defeat for Ludwig. 

In the last year of Ludwig’s life an event took place to whicli he had latterly 
devoted liia whole attention. The Italian emperor Ludwig II died and left 

heir, and the throne of the Roman Empire thus fell vacant. Both Ludwig 
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and Charles the Bald laid claim to this dignity. Engelberga, the 'widow of 
the deceased monarch, favoured the German king, who had made an agree- 
ment with her at Trent in 872 to the effect that his eldest son Carloman 
should be the successor of Ludwig II; l*ope John VIII, on the contrary, 
wished to confer the succession u]>on Charles the Bald. Wlieii the news of 
Ludwig Il’s death reached Rome the pope immediately despatched an em- 
bassy to the king of the West Franks and invited him to come and be crowned 
emperor. On the other liand a convocation of Lombard nobles, at which the 
Empress Engelberga was ju’csent, declared in favour of the king of Germany. 

Charles tlie Bald outwitted his rival hy the celerity of his action, for no 
more than four "weeks after he laid receive<l the tidings of the emperors 
death lie and Ids army stood upon Italian soil. Hut his "way to Rome was 
barred liy tlie sous of Ludwig, for C’harles was in Italy at the time,*^and Car- 
loman hurried thither from Bavaria with an army. By gross imposture, 
however, Charles the Bald contrived to render his opponents harmless ; he 
concluded a compact with Carloman, according to wddeh they were both to 
leave Italy, taking their armies with them, and the fate of that country was 
then to be decided by amicable agreement between the two kings. WJieii 
Carloman, relying on this comi)act, had withdrawn from Italy, Charles the 
Bald hastened to Rome and there received the imi>erial tjrown from tlie pop<^ 
in return for lavish gifts and promises. This clumsy fraud so enraged 
Ludwig the (Terman that he undertook an exjiedition against the kingdom 
of the West Franks, not with a view to the conquest of the country but in 
order to conijud his brother to come back from Italy and make a fair 
arrangement with him. But the old king hiinself was summoned home by 
mournful tidings; his wife Imma, tlie loyal companion of so many years, 
had died after protracted stifTering, and her death plunged him into pro- 
found dejection. He nevertlieless (letermined to await his brother’s return 
and then march against him with his sous at the head of a well-found army, 
lint the projected exjiedition never came to jiass.for Imdwig died soon after, 
in August, 87(5. Tlie momentous question wliether the imiierial dignity and 
the sovereignty of Italy should pass to tin? kingdom of the West Franks or 
that of the East Franks thus noiiained undecided. 

In retrospect the total result of the reign of Ludwig the German is scon 
to be not unfavourable. Amidst severe struggles he maintained his domin- 
ions intact at almost every iioiiit, and secured a viilmible accession of terri- 
tory from those, left hy l^othair II. IMoreovcr the lirst vehement onslaught 
of the Slavonic races on the eastern division of the Frankish Empire had 
been successfully repulsed. • 


THE SO>’S OF LUDAVIO THK GERMAN ; CHARLES THE FAT (876-867 A.D.) 

After the death of Ludwig his three sons undertook the government 
conjointly. Carloman regarded Bavaria as his proper heritage, and hoped 
to win Italy and the imperial crown into the bargain. Charles the Fat 
reigned in Sw^abia, and Ludwig the Younger ruled over the northern prov- 
inces of tlie kingdom. This tripartite division was agreed upon by the three 
brothers at a meeting at Riess, but it had hardly time to take effect, for the 
as.saults of foes from without and other gmve disasters followed in such 
rapid succession that they were fully employed in remedying immediate evils. 

No sooner did Charles the Bald receive the welcome tidings of Ins 
brother’s death than he made ready to rob his East Frankish nephews ; 
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he waa eager to seize upon the whole of the dominions left by Lothair II, 
and to gain possession of the intervening kingdom of Lorraine as well as 
of the imperial crown. Though his own country was at this time suffer- 
ing grievously at the hands of the Northmen, he led his army into Lor- 
raine and occupied tlie important cities of Cologne and Aachen. But he 
had mistaken the character of Ludwig the younger, who was one of the last 
vigorous offshoots of the mighty Carlovingian breed, a valiant soldier and 
a sagacious leader. Charles allowed Ludwig to decoy him into giving battle 
under disadvantageous conditions at Andernach, and suffered a severe de- 
feat, in which the greater part of the West Frankish army was put to the 
sword and many nobles were taken prisoners or robbed of their costly robes 
and jewels. Many of them were obliged to return home without even their 
weapons, and their cowardly king saved himself by shameful flight. 

After Charles the Bald had come back to his kingdom the Norman post 
began anew. The pirates could only be induced to withdraw by the pay- 
ment of a huge sum of money, which Charles levied upoii tlie wliole country 
under the name of the Norman Tax (^NormannemUuer). Soon afterwards 
an urgent appeal for help reached him from Italy, from t!io pope, who was 
suffering at one and the same time under tlie oj>pre8sion of the Saracens 
and of tlie Italian nobles. The hitter were at permanent feud with liim, and 
did not even respect the churches and the consecrated vessels. Cljarles was 
not profoundly touched by the pope’s entreaties, but lie was keenly alive 
to the fear that some Italian noble might set the ini jx? rial crown upon his 
own liead, and therefore, in spite of the desperate state of liis own country, 
In? I'osolved to make a fresh military expedition into Italy. In the summer of 
877 he held a convocation of lords tem]>oral and spiritual at Quierzy, to take 
(xmnsel with them on the subject of the Kotiian expedition. Most of them 
tried to dissuade him from it, urging the miseries under which his own king- 
iloni was suffering; but Charles, nevertheless, started for Italy at the head of 
an army. 

Tope John VIII, -who had but shortly Vieforc coniirined Charles’ elec- 
tion to the imperial dignity at a synod held at llaveniia, hastened to Pavia 
to meet him. Tliere they were also met by the alanning news that King 
Carloman had come in haste with an army from the kingdom of the East 
Franks, and was already in upper Italy. The feeble monarch’s timorous 
spirit made him welcome the further tidings which came from his own 
loinitry, to the effect that the nobles whom he had left behind in the 
kingdom of the West Franks were conspiring against him. He hurried 
back to his own dominions in hot liaste, without waiting to confront Ids 
Jid versa ry; and the pope liad to go home with his pnrjiose unachieved. 

Death overtook the West Frankish monarch suddenly as he was crossing 
the Alps. The rumour ran that Zedekiah, his Jewish physician in ordinary, 
had poisoned liim with a powder administered as medicine. Despised by 
all and loved by none, the king departed this life in the forty-sixth year 
of his age, a man wdiolly vile, as his contemporaries said, and one whom the 
annalist of Fuldac calls “ timorous as a hare.” 


LUDWIG THE YOUNGER 

Carloman meanwhile remained in upper Italy. When the news of the 
death of Charles the Bald reached him he addressed a letter to the pope, 
requesting liim to bestow upon him the imperial dignity in return for the 
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customary promises. Negotiatioiis on the subject had nearly come to their 
conclusion when an infectious malady broke out among the German forces 
and Carloman fell a victim to it. The army had to retreat hastily across 
the Alps, carrying their sick king in a litter. This admirable prince was not 
destined to recover. Like all the sons of Ludwig the German, he had a 
tendency to brain disease and paralysis, inherited probably from their 
mother Imma. From this time forward he lived on one of his estates at 
Getting in Bavaria. Later the unhappy man was smitten with a paralytic 

f him of the iiower of speech and motion. He 

[ 880, after languishing for three years in a 
•ed him incapable of discharging any of the 
it. There was no issue of his marriage, but 
son, the offspring of a liaison with a mdy of 
rank, upon whom ho had conferred the 
Mark of Carinthia during liis illness. All 
his contemporaries agree in describing 
Carloman as a prince of great valour and 
exceptionjil ability, and the decline of his 
powers in the prime of life as a great 
misfortune for the empire. 

From the year 877 onwards Ludwig the 
^ Younger, second son of Ludwig the German, 
reigned practically alone, and ruled with 
great vigour and sagacity. Ho first came 
to a good understanding with the kingdom 
of the West FraAka, where a son of Charles 
,11 k* Bald, Louis the Stammerer, had ascended 
the throne. The weak health of the latter 
prevented him from conducting the war in 
person, and he therefore endeavoured to 
come to terms witli the eastern kingdom. 
For this j)urposc he met Ludwig the 
Younger at Fouron in the north of Lorraine, 
and in an interview at that place ratified 
the treaty concluded wdth the king of the 
East Franks at Mersen in 870 and resigned 
all })reteiisioii.s to the imperial dignity. 
A Wert Fra.vk Almost iminccliattdy after the king of the 

West Franks felj iil of a grievous malady, 
of which he died in the following year, leaving as heirs to his kingdom two 
sons still under age. Hence tTie ambitious King Ludwig the Younger 
readily conceived the idea of -winning the Austrasian crown for himself and 
HO uniting all the dominions of Charlemagne once more under his own scep- 
tre. The same idea suggested itself to many a West Frankish noble. The 
influential abbot Gauzlin of St. Germains and Count Conrad of Paris tried 


to convince their fellow-countrymen that Ludwig the Younger, whose prow- 
ess in the battle of Andernacli was still held in the liveliest remembrance, 
ought to be chosen king. A large number of nobles, having arrived in 
council at a resolution to this effect, sent messengers to invite Ludwig to 
take possession of the country. He replied by entering it at the head of an 
army, but failed to find favour in the eyes oS the people because he allowed 
his soldiers to pillage as ruthlessly as the Normans had done. There was 
another party among the Austrasian nobles, who desired to preserve the 
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crown to the sons of Louis the Stammerer. They therefore offered Ludwig 
the Younger compensation in the form of the western part of Lorraine, 
which had fallen to the share of the western kingdom in the Treaty of Mersen. 
He acquiesced in this arrangement, and the crown was conferred on Louis 
and Carloman, the sons of Louis the Stammerer, conjointly. But the misery 
of the western kingdom was only iust beginning. Boson, the ambitious 
count of Provence, son-in-law of the emperor Ludwig II, rebelled and 
exalted his county into an independent kingdom, and an important part of 
the monarchy was thus lost. And, to add evil to evil, the Normans renewed 
their pirate incursions. 

After the conclusion of the treaty Ludwig the Younger proceeded to 
Bavaria, to secure the heritage of his brother, who, though sick to death, 
was still alive ; and deprived the impotent ruler of his dominion, leaving 
him only his estates. Returning from Bavaria to the western portion of his 
kingdom, he again conceived the idea of conquering the neighbour state with 
which he had just concluded a treaty. He marched into the country, and 
came everywhere upon the traces of Norse devastations. EvfJi the* local 
nobles held aloof from him, and he realised that this W'as no time for the 
Frankish Empire to rend its own flcsli in fjutricidal strife, but that all 
its united forces ought to he directed towards expelling the pirates from its 
borders. For this reason when he found himself confronted by a AVest 
Frankish army he did not offer battle but ])iofessed liis readiness to renew 
the peace. A fresh compact was made in 880, by wliich Ludwig again 
renounced his pretensions to the western kingdian in return for the ce.ssion 
of some frontier districts in Lorraine. By this agreement four Lorraine 
bishoprics — Liege, Cambm}", Toul, and Verdun — fell to the eastern king- 
dom. The boundary line now started from the Schelde, and thence passed 
over to the Maas where that river makes itA way out of the Ardennes, then 
trended westwards in a wide sweep, running about halfway between the 
Maas and Marne, and finally turned towards the southern end of Alsace. 
By this treaty the whole of Lorraine passed to Germany, and her predomi- 
nance was thus assured for a long time to come. 

Ludwig the Younger promptly set to woik to rid his territory of the 
Northern pirates. The latter had established themselves at the mouth of 
the Schelde, where they had constructed strong bulwarks, behind which they 
were wont to place their ships in shelter 'while they j)eipetrated their rav- 
ages upon the country. Godefrid, king of the Danes, was even then making 
his way back to liis sliips, laden with ricli spoils from a raid inland. Ludwig 
overtook the robber liordc on the march, and inflicted such a severe defeat 
upon them that five thousand of the enemy were left on the field and the 
remainder took to flight. 

As the king was returning from the scene of his victory he was met by 
tidings of disaster which plunged him into profound grief. A Saxon levy 
(Heerbann) had succumbed to a surprise of the Nortlimen. The latter had 
made an attack on the Elbe district, not far from Hamburg. A Saxon 
detachment liad hastened thither, but had been dispersed by an unexpectedly 
high tide and so hemmed in between the arms of the river that it fell a help- 
less 'Victim to the Northmen, who assailed it on all sides from their ships. 
Bruno, the commander and the king^s brother-in-law, was slain, together 
with many bishops and counts, and many nobles were carried into captivity. 

From this time forward «the king, once so energetic, gradually^ suc- 
oumbed to the malady to which his brother Carloman had fallen a 'victim. 
For two years he was obliged to watch idly the miseries of his country from 
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his palace, confiiied to his couch by paralysis and incapable of leading an 
army. He lived on till the year 88^. He had married Liutgard, a daugh- 
ter of Liudolf, count of Saxony, from whom the royal house of Saxony 
claims descent. His son, whom he had destined to succeed him, fell from a 
window in Ratisbon in the year 879 and broke his neck. An illegitimate 
son, Hugo by name, had already fallen in the battle against the Northmen on 
the Schelde. 

RAVAdES OF THE NORTHMEN 

During the two years in whicli Ludwig the Younger was slowly pining 
away the kingdom became a scene of woe indeed. Charles the Fat, the 
tliird son of Ludwig tlie German, might have been expected to assume 
the government of the kingdom ; but, unlike his energetic brothers, he was 

of feeble intellect, and had suffered from 
ej)ilepsy from liis youth up. As long as his 
l^rotlier was alive he concerned himself solely 
with the affjiirs of Swabia and Italy, so that 
for two years Germany was jn-actically with- 
o\it a ruler. The state of the kingdom 
answered to this defect. Tlie Northmen 
came back to the Schelde and the mouth 
of the Jihine, and thence made predatory 
excursions, directed indeed for the most part 
against the Austrasian kingdom, but occa- 
sionally touching, upon German territory. 
They soon afterwards sailed ii]) the Waal 
^vith a large fleet, got as far as Xanten, and 
jjroceeded to establish themselves at Nime- 
guen, the imperial seat of Charlemagne. 
This roused the sick king Ludwig to hasten 
with an army to the Rhine ; but, unable to 
expel tlie invaders by force of arms, he was 
obliged to grant tliem permission to withdraw 
LrnwKi THK YorN^Kii unmolested ; and in their retreat they set tire 

to the castle of (yharlomagne. Only a portion 
of the Norse host left for the v/inter, another i)ortion overran the coasts of the 
kingdom of the AYest Franks and .spread hideous devastation through the 
country. With the spring of 881 the swarms of Northmen again made their 
appearance. This time their depredations were dmliued in the main to the 
districts about the Schelde and Somme. And now once again the sick king 
of Germany appeared on the scene with a detachment of his army, and arranged 
a meeting with Louis, the king of the West Franks, to take counsel with him 
for combined defence against the Northmen, for the nnhai)py man was inca- 
pable of taking the command of bis army in the field. The sight of the hon ors 
perpetrated by tlie Northmen so inflamed the West Frank warriors and their 
youthful king that they flung themselves upon the robber hordes and gained 
a brilliant victory at Saucourt on the Somme in 881. Joy at this fortunate 
event inspired a contemporary writer, a cleric without doubt, with the famous 
Ludwig^Ued,, a noble monument of old German poetry. The Northmen then 
left the territory of the West Franks, but only to sail up the Meuse imme- 
diately and continue their ravages on East Frankish soil, where the king’s 
illness gave them little cause for fear. At Elsloo, not far from Maestricht, 
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in Hie vicinity of a royal palace, they constructed a great camp to protect 
their ships, and thence undertook raids on the cities of the Rhine, as yet 
untrodden ground to them, under the leadership of their chieftain kings 
(heerkdnige^ Godefrid and Siegfrid. Cologne and Bonn were burned, 
Aachen laid waste, the palace of Charlemagne there set on fire, and tlic 
famous MarienJcirche turned into a stable ; the abbeys of Malinedy, Stablo, 
and Priim then fell into their liands and were stripped of all their treasures. 
Wherever the Northmen came they set the liouses alight and slaughtered the 
inhabitants. The country-folk often gathered together in troops for self- 
defence, but they were generally snrroniuled by the practised Northmen war 
riors, who regaled themselves with the torments in which their victims 
perished. Smitten with the sight of so much misery, the sick king sent 
an ainy to the Maas, but the news of his death overtook it and it soon 
turned homewards. 

Ill the following year, 882, the Northmen laid waste the district along the 
Moselle. The German king whom they had dreaded was no longer alive, and 
they therefore gave tliemselves up without concern to the work of plunder. 
In a little wliile the wliole region between tlie Maas, Moselle, and Rhine was 
a scene of wreck and blackened ruins; the cities of Treves and Metz were 
destroyed by fire. Tlie arclibisliop of 'rreves and the bishop of Metz, to- 
gether with a few of tlie neighbouring nobles, collected a small army ; but 
they were defeated, and the bisliop of Metz liimself fell in the battle, TIic 
iiiiliapiiy inhabitants of the country turned in des}nur to Louis, the young 
king of the West b'raiiks and the vi«;lor of Sauoourt, and declared them- 
selves willing to elect liim their king. Tliis offer lie declined by a refer- 
ence to existing treaties,* but moved with (*oinpassion lie sent an army to 
expel the Normans. Never before had (leniiany fallen upon such evil days. 

At the time of Ludwig’s death (.’harles the Kat, the lieir to his kingdom, 
was in Italy, where he had spent most of liis time during the period of meas- 
ureless misery which liad laid liis country waste. Po])C John VIII, under 
other circumstances no fi iend to the (lerinan branch of the Carlovingians, 
had summoned him tliifher because he was the only prince who, as wearer 
nf tlie imperial crown, could guarantee at least the possibility of protection 
to tlie church. After protracted negotiations over the conditions upon which 
he was to receive the crown — dealing in the main wdth the long-claimed 
papal territory and definite sovereign rights therein — Charles the Fat had 
been crowned emperor at lloriie in February, 881. But the i)Oi)e, who was 
so liarassed by his quarrelsome nobles and by the close neighbourhood of the 
vSjiraceiis that his life was hardly safe, found liimself in no better plight than 
before ; for in spite of alPhis urgent i 4 >peaLs Cliarles tlie Fat stayed in u])]>cr 
Italy and made no preparations for coming to Rome. Pope Jolin VIII met 
his end soon afterwards, being assassinated at Rome in the year 882.*^ 


CHARLES THE EAT (882-SST A.D.) 

Charles the Fat [or the Thick], youngest son of Ludwig the German, in- 
herited in 882, on tiie death of l.us chilaless brother, Ludwig the Younger, 
all the German and Lorraine territory, with the exception of Burgundy ; 
and in 884, also France, properly the inheritance of Charles the Simple, 
wliose two elder brothers wei» dead, but who being the issue of a marriage 
pronounced illegal by the' pope, and, on account of his imbecility, being rec- 
ognised by the French themselves as incapable of succeeding to the throne. 
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Charles the Fat easily took possession of the country, and before long re- 
united France with Germany, in which he was greatly assisted by the pope, 
to whom he secretly made great concessions, in order to be acknowledged 
by him as legitimate heir to the crown. 

Charles the Fat was good-natured and indolent. His favourite proj- 
ect, the restoration of tiie empire as it stood under Charlemagne, he sought 
to realise by means of bribes and promises, treaties of peace, and other trans- 
actions, perfectly in conformity with his character, in wiiich lie ever unhesi- 
tatingly sacrificed honour to interest. The same means that had succeeded 
with the pope he imagined would prove equally successful in treating with 
the Northmen, who, after the deatli of Ludwig the Younger, renewed their 
depredations under Godefrid, and laid the Rhine country waste. The palace 
of Charlemagne at Aaclien was converted by them into a stable. Bishop 
Wala fell bravely fighting at the head of an unequal force before the gates 
of Metz. The cities on the banks of the Rhine were burned to the ground, 
and the whole country between Liege, Cologne, and Mainz, laid desolate. 
At length Siegfrid, tlie brother of Godefrid, was induced to withdraw his 
ravaging hordes by the gift of two thousand pounds of gold, and for the 
additional sum of twelve thousand pounds of silver (to defray which Charles 
the Fat seized all the treasures oi the clinrches) consented to a truce of 
twelve years. Godefrid 'was, moreover, formally invested with Friesland as 
a fief of the empire. The Northmen, however, notwithstanding these stip- 
ulations, continued their depredations, advanced as far as the Moselle, and 
destroyed the city of Treves, but were suddenly attacked, in the forest of 
Ardennes, by the charcoalinen and peasants, and ten thousand of them cut 
to pieces [883 a.d.]. Charles now became anxious to free himself from his 
troublesome vassal in Friesland, and the Markgraf Henry, who guarded the 
frontier at Grabfeld against the S5orbs, brother to Poppo, duke of Thuringia, 
the confidant of the emperor, invited Godefrid to a meeting, at which he 
caused him to be treaclierously murdered. Godefrid’s brother-in-law, the 
bastard Hugo, was also taken prisoner and deprived of sight. These acts of 
violence and treason were no sooner perpetrated than the Northmen, glowing 
with revenge, rushed like a torrent erv'er the country and laid it waste on 
every side, forcing their way in immense hordes uj) the Rhine, the Maas, 
and the Seine. On the Rhine they were opposed by Adalbert, of tlie race 
of Babenberg (Bamberg). « 

In the autumn of the ycai- 885 a great Norse fleet, consisting of ships 
large and small, almost without number, and carrying an army of between 
thirty and forty thousand men, sailed up the Seine as far as Paris, even then 
a flourishing city. Under the leaderslii[) of Bishop Uanzlin and Count Kudos 
of Paris, the inhabitants hastily repaired the old fortifications and collected 
a little army of some hundreds, 'whicli was brought into the city to defend it. 
The Northmen encamped round about Paris and made their first attempt to 
storm the city in November, 885, by a violent assault which lasted two days. 
The Normans were obliged to withdraw to collect wood in the countrj'^ 
round for the construction of new* siege instruments. In January, 886, they 
made a fresh assault wdiich lasted for tliree days, and were again repulsed 
by the garrison. The siege lasted into the summer of 886. The besieged 
were reduced to more desperate straits still by a flood which destroyed the 
Seine bridge, and thus caused the strong tower situated on its farther side to 
fall into the hands of the Nortlimen. After this Count Eudes stole through the 
cordon of the enemy to implore help of the emperor. Charles had hitherto 
calmly left tlie city to its fate ; but now he summoned a diet and proclaimed 
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a great advance upon Paris. When, in the August of 886, a mighty army 
marched upon Paris, all men expected that a great battle would be fouAt 
there under the eyes of the emperor. Charles, however, preferred to wr- 
chase the withdrawal of the enemy. The treaty which he concluded with the 
Northmen was an insult to the former might of France. The enemy declared 
that they could not withdraw during the winter season, and he therefore 
gave Burgundy to them for winter quarters, and undertook to pay them seven 
hundred pounds in gold in the following spring. And then the great Ger- 
man army marched home Avithout having struck a blow. This act of die- 
gi*aceful cowardice enraged the army 
and the nation, and deprived Charles 
of the last remnant of his reputation. 

Moreoirer all kinds of evil reports were 
current concerning him among the 
people. It was said that by the help 
of tlie pope he intended to legitimise 
Ills illegitimate son Bernard, and to 
procure the succession for him.^2 

In the cast, he also allowed the 
Slavs to gain ground, and neglected 
to support his nephew Arnulf, who 
could with difliculty defend himself 
against Suatopluk, who continued to 
extend his dominions ; at the same 
time, the sous of the old markgrafs 
lOngelschalk and Wilhelm declared war 
against each other, and Aribo, a son of 
tlie former, went over to the Moravians. 

Suatopluk was victorious on the Dan- 
ube, and laid the country waste, until 
(Miarles aj^peared in person to beg for 
j)eace, which was concluded in 884 on 
the Tulnerfeld. This monarch proved 
himself as weak and despicable in his 
private as in his public character, by 
carrying on a scandalous suit against 
Jiis wife, Ricardis, whom he accused of an adulterous connection with his 
chancellor. Bishop LiutAvard, and who proved lier innocence by ordeal, by 
passing unharmed through fire in a waxen dress. 

The great vassals of the empire, some of aaOioiu beheld in the fall of a 
sovereign they justly desi)ised tliat of the (’arlovingian dynasty and their 
own aggrandisement, whilst others were influenced by their dislike of the 
treaties entered into with foreign po Avers, the pope and the Northmen, and 
by an anxiety to make reparation for the loss of their national honour, con- 
voked a great diet at Tribur in the valley of the Rhine, and deprived 
Charles of his croAvn (887 A.D.), a degradation he survived but one year. 


ARNULF. (887-890 A.D.) 

Tlie Anti-Carlovingian party was partly successful. The I rench made 
choice of Eudes, count of Paris, as successor to the crown, Avhilst the lower 
Burgundians in the Nether-Rhone-land (Arles) elected Boson, the son of 
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Lndwigf and tlie upper Burgundians in the Western Alps, Count Rudolf, a 
descendant of the Welfi. In Italy the dukes Guido of Spoleto and Beren- 
gar of Friuli made themselves so independent, that they even set themselves 
im as competitors, through the favour of the pope, for the imperial crown, 
llie Germans aloiie remained faithful to the Carlovingiau house, and 
elected, to the exclusion of Charles the Simple, who was still alive, Ariiulf, 
the young and energetic, but illegitimate son of Curloman, a brother of 
Charles the Fat, who had greatly distinguished himself as duke of Bavaria 
against the Slavs. The consideration in which he was held was so great, 
that Eudes came to Worms to do homage to him as emperor, a ceremony with 
which Arnulf contented himself, the Northmen and Slavs affording him no 
opportunity for recalling liis rebellious subjects to their allegiance. 

Fresh hostilities instantly broke out on the part of the Northmen, who 
made an irruption into Lorraine, and after a bloody engagement defeated 
the Germans near IVIaestricht, where the archbishop of Mainz, who had 
marched against them at the head of his vassals, fell. Arnulf now took the 
field in person, and a dreadful battle ensued near Lyons, where the Northmen 
had encamped, in which Arnulf, perceiving that tlie German cavalry were 
unable to cope with the Norse foot-soldiers, wlio fought Avith unexampled 
dexterity, was the lirst to spring from liis saddle ; all the nobles of Ihearricr- 
ban followed his example, and the contest became a thick fray, in which the 
combatants strove hand to hand. Victory sided with the Germans. Sieg- 
frid and Godefrid fell on the field of battle, with s(jveral thousands of their 
followers, whose bodies also clioked up the course of the Dyle, across which 
they had attempted to escape. Arnulf, in gratitude for this deliverance, 
made a great pilgrimage, and ordained that this /.lay, St. Gilgentag, the 1st 
of September, should be kept as an annual festival. The Northmen, j)aiiic- 
struck by this fearful catastrophe, henceforward avoided tlic Rhine, but 
made much more frequent inroads into the west of Francte. 

Arnulf had also fresh struggles to sustain against tlie'Slavs; the Abodriti 
crossed the frontiers and laid the country waste. The loyalty of Poppo and 
of the house of Babeuberg, who had been in sucli close alliance with (Jharles 
the Fat, and who now found themselves neglected, became more than 
doulitfiil, and Arnulf Avas constrained to remove the former from his gov- 
ernment. Engelschalk the Younger also proved faithless, seduced one of 
Arnulf’s daugliters, and tlicii took refuge in Moravia. He Avas subsequently 
pardoned, and appointed U) guard tlic Austrian frontier. 

As a means of securing tluj eastern frontier of his empire, Arnulf made 
peace and entered into an alliance Avith Suatopluk, prince of Moravia, who 
was a Christian, in the ho])c that the foundation of a great Christian Slavian 
kingdom might eventually prt)ve an effectual bulwark against the irruptions 
of their heathen biethreii in that quarter. The Slavian Maharanen or Mo- 
ravians had been converted t<» ( Uiristianity by St. Cyril and St. Methodiiw, 
who had Ausited them from Greece. liorziiioi, jirince of Bohemia, being also 
induced to receive baptism by Suatopluk, his pagan subjects drove him from 
the throne, and lie placed himself (with ids Avife, St. Ludmilla) under the 
protection of Snatoiduk and Arnulf. Arnulf now gave Suatojduk Bohemia 
to hold in fee, and unlimited command on the eastern frontier. As a proof 
of their amity, Suatopluk became sponsoi* to Arnulf s son, to whom he gave 
his name, Suatopluk, or Zwentibold; their friendship proved, nevertheless, 
of but short duration. The Moravian, percaiving that he could not retain 
his authority 5ver the Slavs so long as he preserved his amicable relations 
witli Germany, yielded to the national hatred, AAdiilst at the same time he gave 
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fresh assuiwices of amity to the emperor (892 a.d.). He was also supported 
iu his projects by a great conspiracy among the Germans. The thankless 
Engelsohalk again plotted treason, in which he was upheld by Hildegarde, 
the maiden daughter of Louis the German, the last of the legitimate defend- 
ants of Cluulemagne, whilst the Italians, who dreaded Arnulf s thi-eatened 
presence in their country, were not slow in their endeavours to incite the 
Moravian to open rebellion. Arnulf, however, discovered the conspiracy, 
caused Engelschnlk to be deprived of sight, and imprisoned Hildegarde at 
Ohiemsee, but afterwards restoied her to liberty. 

An unex]3ected ally now came to Arnulf ’s assistance against Suatopluk. 
At that period tliere appeared in ancient Pannonia, iirst j^eopled by the 
liombards, and at a later date by the Avars, a nation named iu their own 
language Magyars, or Hungarians (strangers), from whom the country de- 
rivt?d its name, or Huns, as they were at that time termed by the Germans, 
who imagined that tliey again beheld in them the Huns of former times, 
'i'liey were pagans, Avild and savage in their liabits, autl extraordinary riders. 
Leo, tlie Grecian emperor, liad called them to his assistance against the Bul- 
garians, and tliey at first settled under seven leaders (among whom the most 
<listiiiguished was one named Arpad), each of whom erected a fort or hurg^ 
in the country known from tliat circumsiaiico as Siebenburgen, but not long 
after turned westward and threatened Moravia. Arnulf formed an alliance 
witli them, but never, as he has been accused, invited them into Germany, 
and Suatopluk, perceiving himself pressed on botli sides, gladly remained at 
peace (894 a.d.). 


• AKM IJ’ KNTKUS ITALY 

In Italy, Guido of Spoleto was victoriotls over IJerengar of Friuli, and in 
891 was crowned emperor by the pope, IStepheu V. He died in 894, and his 
son Lambert also received the imperial crown, from Pope Formosus. Arnulf 
had been acknowledged emperor tlirougliout the north, but not having been 
anointed or crowned by the pope, his rigJit was liable to be disputed by Guido, 
and being entreated by botli Berengar and Foi inosus, the latter of whom was 
held in derision by the insolent Spoletan, he resolved to march at the liead 
of a powerful force into Italy. He has been blamed for ijuittiiig Germany, 
at that period not entirely tranquillised, and exposing liimself and his army 
to the hot climate and diseases of Italy, and to the treachery of the inhabit- 
siiits, which might easily have been turned upon themselves, and never could 
have endangered him on this side of the Alps. Arnulf ’s visit to Italy, the 
iirst so-ierined pilgriniaj^e to Koine which was undertaken with tlie double 
aim of liaving the ceremony of an imperial coronation performed and of 
receiving the oatli of fealty from liis rebellious vassals, has been regarded as 
a misfortune, because visits to Rome became from this period customary, 
and ever proved disastrous to the empire. But judgment ought to be given 
according to the difference of times and circumstances. The union between 
the people of Lombardy and of Home was not so (dose at that time as it be- 
came at a later period ; no Italian national interest land as yet sprung up in 
opposition to that of Germany ; the Italians were uninfluenced by a desire 
of separating themseh'es from tlie Aunpire, as in later times, but were^ rather 
inclined to assert their right over it. Guido, who was connected with the 
(^arlovingians, attempted to turn the separation that had taken place between 
the northern nations to advantage, and appropriated to himself the title of 
emperor j and, as far as these circumstances are concerned, Arnulf *8 visit 
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to Italy appears to l>e justified. The visits undertaken at a later period to 
Rome were, on the other hand, unjustifiable in every respect, by their impos- 
ing, as will hereafter be seen, a foreign ruler on Lombardy and Rome, whose 
umn had become gradually stronger, and whose erection into an indepen- 
dent state, to which they were entitled by their geographical position and 
by their similarity in language and manners, was ever prevented by fresh 
invasions. 

Arnulf crossed the Alps, 894 a.d. Ambrosius, graf of Lombardy, clos- 
ing the gates of Bergamo against him, he took the city by storm, and hanged 
Ills faithless vassal at the gate. His further progress was impeded by tlie 
treachery of Eudes, the French king, who took advantage of his absence to 
arm against him, whilst Rudolf of upper Burgundy actually marched to the 
assistance of the Spoletans, and Arnulf was thus reluctantly forced to retrace 
his steps. Ho undertook a second expedition across the Alps in 896, and 
advanced into 'ruscany, where he was amicably received by Adalbert, the 
faithless niarkgraf,^ and by Berengar, who no sooner found themselves de- 
ceived ill their expectation of making him subservient to their own interest 
and of easily outwitting him, than they assumed a threatening attitude. 
Arnulf, undismayed by the dangers witJi Avhich ho was surrounded, instantly 
marched upon Rome, whose gates were closed against him by the Spole- 
tans, who successfully repelled every attack on the walls, and the emperor 
was on the point of retreating, when his soldiers, enraged at the sarcasms 
of the Italians who manned the walls, rushed furiously to the attack, and 
carried the city by storm. Lambert’s adherents fled, and the rescued pope 
placed the imperial crown on Arnulf ’s head.® But Germany, divided and 
helpless, was in no condition to maintain her power over the southern 
lands ; Arnulf retreated in haste, leaving Rome and Italy to sixty years of 
stormy independence. Arnulf died in 899 at Ottingen and was buried at 
Ratisbon.<( 

On Amulf’s retreat, Lambert regained the sovereignty of Ital}', and again 
reduced Berengar and Adalbert to submission.* He was assassinated in 898, 
and his adherents invited Ludwig, the son of Boson, into Italy. This prince 
was a Carlovingiaii, and grandson to Ludwig 1 1, and at that time reigned over 
Burgundy. Bertha, tlie ambitious wife of Adalbert, who was residing at 
Lucca, and whose pride coultl not brook the idea that her son Hugo was 
merely count of Arles, and l.»ud\vig’s vassal, plotted his destruction. In order 
to lull his suspicions, she gave him a friendly reception, but no sooner beheld 
him entirely in her power than she betrayed him to Berengar, who caused him 
to be deprived of sight (90.0 a.i>.). Hugo then made himself master of lower 
Burgundy (Arelat), and after the assassination of Berengar (925) was placed 
by his mother on the throne of Italy. This country seemed destined to be 
governed by women ; after the deatli of Bertha, a w'ealthy Roman, named 
Theodora, seized the reins of government, revived the ancient spirit of 
paganism, and drew all in her liuentious train. One of her lovers she caused 
to be elected pope, as John X. Her daughter Marozia, who surpassed her 
mother in lewdness, married successively two of the sons of Bertha, first 
Guido, and then King Hugo, with whom she lived in the most profligate 

> Bertha, the wife of Adalbert (who was blindfy guided by her), a woman of an intriguing 
disposition, was the daughter of Lotnair II and of Waldrada. Her first husband was Theobald, 
count of Arles, by whom she had Hugo, afterwards king (rf Italy. Sigonius relates the manner 
in which all tlie iutrignes of those times in Italy and Burgundy were conducted by this woman. 

“ He took the latter prisoner in a stable, and said to him, “ Your wife would lyivo made oi 
you either a king or an ass, now you have become the latter.' ' 
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maiiner. She kept lovei's, and he a harem of mistresses* to whom he gave 
the names of different heathen goddesses. Her son, Octavian, who be^me 
pope,'' as John XI, died suddenly, and Hugo was driven from his throne 
(946 A.D.) by his stepson, Alberio, the son of Guido and Marozia, who 
made Rome his seat of government, whilst a grandson of Berengar, Berengar 
II, reined in upper Italy. Hugo’s former inheritance, and the Arelat or 
lower Burgundy, were united with upper Burgundy under Rudolf II, and 
even his Italian kingdom seemed forever lost to his remaining son, Lothair, 
whose wife, the beautiful Adelheid, was destined to decide the fate of Italy. 


THE nABBNBERG FEUD 

• 

Arnulf had, during his life-time, placed his eon, Zwentibold, on the throne 
f»f Lorraine, in order to guard the frontiers of the empire against the Nor- 
mans. This young prince entered into alliance with Eudes of Paris, whose 
daughter he married, and by his insolence drew upon himself the dislike of 
the clergy. His ill treatment of Rathod, archbishop of Treves, also rendered 
him unpopular with the commonalty. A rebellion broke out in Lorraine, 
and he lost both his crown and his life in a battle that took place on the 
Maas (900 A.D.). Eudes’ reign in France w'as also of short duration. 
Charles the Simple was replaced on the throne by the bishops and the 
vassals, who found their advantage in the imbecility of their raonaroh. 
ciiarles created Regingar duke of Lorraine, and was forced to acknowledge 
Rollo, duke of Normandy. 

In Germany the great vassals, and the bishops also, usurped tlie direction 
(d affairs. Ludwig, the second son of Arnulf, surnamed the Child, on 
account of his being at that time only in His seventh year, was, by the 
intrigues of Otto, duke of Saxony, and of Ilatto, archbishop of Mainz 
(Mayenco), who sought to reign under his name, placed upon the imperial 
tlirone. The power of the bishops had become exorbitant without the 
aid of the popes, whose licentious conduct threatened at this period to 
endanger the church. Hatto, a man of daring courage and deep cunning, 
unprincipled and cruel, bore unlimited sway in France and in southern 
Germany, in which he was upheld by Otto, who sought to strengthen him- 
self in Saxony, and to aggrandise his liouse by the aid of the church. Adal- 
bert, the opponent of the Northmen, Henry and Adelhart, the sons of Henry 
of Babenberg, finding themselves neglected, and pressed from the north by 
the Saxons, from the west by the bishops, set themselves up in opposition. 
Rudolf, bishop of Wiirzburgt who was supported by Ilatto, having obtained 
a considerable fief for his family by the abuse of his spiritual authority, 
Adalbert had recourse to arms, upon w'hich Ilatto, probably favoured by 
the ancient hatred of the rest of the vassals to the house of Babenberg, 
succeeded in having him put out of the ban of the empire. 

Henry was killed, and Adelhart was taken prisoner and executed. Adal- 
bert, meanwhile, made a vigorous resistance, and slew Graf Conrad, Bishop 
Rudolf’s brother, but was, erelong, closely besieged in his fortress of 
herg, Hatto, finding other means unavailing, treacherously offered his 
mediation, and promised him a free anihsafe return to his fortress, if he would 
present himself before the assembled diet. Trusting to the word of the wily 
priest, the graf issued from his *fort, at whose foot he was met by HaUo, 
who,^ in the most friendly manner, proposed their breakfasting togethw 
witliin the fortress before setting off on their journey. The grat assented, 

II. W. — TOL. VII. 2q 
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and returned with him to the fort ; he then accompanied him to the diet, where 
liatto declared himself exempted from his promise by his having restored the 
graf unharmed to his fortress for the purpose of taking his breakfast, and that 
now he was free to act as he deemed proper. The assembled vassals, upon 
this, unanimously seiitencod Adalbert to death, and he was beheaded. Con- 
rad, Bishop Rudolf’s nephew, was created duke of Franconia. Tliis family of 
the Wiirzburg bishop was surnamed the Kothenburgers, from Rothenburg on 
the Tauber ; their descendants acquired, at a later period, far greater celebrity 
under the name of tlie Saliers. 

The treacherous policy of Bishop Hatto, however, made a deep impres- 
sion upon the minds of the commonalty, among whom loyalty was still held 
in higlier honour than the sacred head of the churchman, and historians 
relate that, whilst the dukes overlooked the conduct of the bishop aiid yielded 
to tlie outbreak of the popular dissatisfaction, Hatto’s name and the memory 
of his infamy were execrated and derided in popular ballads throughout 
Germany. His name represented the idea of hierarchical lust of power and 
avarice, and hence arose the legend that records his miserable death. It is 
said that, during a famine, a number of peasants who came to the bishoj) 
and begged for bread, were by his order shut up in a great barn and burned 
to death. From the ruins there issued myriads of mice, which ceaselessly 
pursued the wretched bisliop, who vainly attempted to elude them, and who 
at length, driven to despair, fled for safety to a strong tower standing in the 
middle of the Rhine near Bingen, but hero also the mice continued their 
pursuit, swam across the water, and devoured him. The tower is still 
standing, and is known at the present day as the Milusetiinn or mouse- 
tower. This example is a manifest proof tlutft the ])opuhir fictions were 
founded upon fact, and clearly express the spirit of those times.c 


THK HUXCIAUIAN 1NVASI0^'S 

It was during this time that the second great invasion of Teutons by 
Asiatics took place. The Huns of Attila wore not more fierce nor more 
victorious than the wdld Magyars w'ho had succeeded to the inheritance of the 
“scourge of God” and had seized Iluugaria. This second invasion, coming 
at the time when the- Northmen were overrunning West Frankland and were 
still a danger on the northern coasts, affected the history of Germany and of 
Europe to an extent little seen by those who see no interest in the dim begin- 
nings of modern society. For, as we slhall see, it, was this second great wave of 
barbarian invasion wdiioh forced upon the free country-dwelling Germans the 
rude discipline of feudalism and the protecting restraints of city walls. Viewed 
in this light the dark page of history before us growls luminous and significant. 

The great Hungarian, more correctly, Magyar, movement began in the first 
year of the tenth century, ui)on the break-up of the Kingdom of Moravia.« 
The Hungarians continually made fresh conquests along the Danube, Cussal, 
one of their leaders, was, however, defeated in two great battles on the Ennsand 
near to Vienna, and was left on the field (900 a.d.). Undismayed by these 
disasters, the Hungarians attacked the Carinthian Alps, whilst the Abodriti un- 
der Crito made an inroad into Saxony ^'-but being again repulsed, they made an 
incursion into Italy and laid that country waste (902 a.d.). For a third time 
they appeaved in such force, that Liutpold, the son of Ernst, the former mark- 
graf, was defeated and killed near Presburg, and Ludwig, who was present 
in this battle, narrowly escaped being taken prisoner. They next invaded 
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Thuringia (908 a.d.) where the new markgraf, Burkhard, after making n 
valiant defence, also fell. The following year (909 a.d.) they entered 
Franconia, where the markgraf Gebhard vainly attempted to stem their 
progress, and was killed. The death of these loaders at once proves the 
obstinate resistance made by the Germans, and the iiinnerical superiority of 
the enemy. 

The Hungarian warrior was irresistilde in tlie fury of his onset, invin- 
cible ill battle by his contempt of death, untiring in pursuit, or secured from 
it by the rapidity of his horse. His blood-thirstiness, his inhuman treat- 
ment of the unarmed and helpless, his destructive and predatory habits, 
astonished and terrified the milder German, who regarded him in the light 
of an evil spirit, as the Goth had formerly regarded the Hun, until he became 
habitiiafed to him. The suddenness with which these mounted hordes 
appeared in the lieart of the country and again vanished, greatly strength- 
ened the belief in tlicir supernatural powers. They also acted with a sort 
of religious fanaticism, from a belief that every enemy they slew would he 
their vassal in a future state. They wore so hlood-tliirsty, that they would 
make use of the corpses of their o[)poncnts as tables duihig their savage 
feasts. They hound the captured women and maidens with tlieir own long 
hair, and drove them in flocks to Hungary. 

Ludwig the Child, dismayed by these repeated disasloi s, concluded a treaty 
of peace with these peojfie, and consented to j)ay tliem a ten years’ tribute. 
'The Enns was declared tlio Ijoundary of Hungary, and the wild Arpads 
erected their royal castle on the beautiful mountain on tlu; Danube, on which 
the splendid monastery of Molk now stands. The Germans were deeply 
sensible of the dishonour incurred by this ignominious tribute, of the dan- 
ger of their internal dissensions, and of the, misfortune of being governed 
by so impotent a moiiarcli. It was even publicly preached from the pulpit, 
Woe to the land, whose king is a child ! ” The youthful moiiarcli died 
(‘.HI A.i).) before be had even reigned, and -with liiin ended the race of 
t^iarlemaGfiie in Gennaiiy. 


CONUAI) TriK FIRST (911-iU8 A.D.) 

The cessation of the Carloviiigiaii lino did not sever the bond of union 
that existed between the different nations of Germany, although a contention 
arose between them eonceriiing the election of the new emperor, each claim- 
ing that privilege for itself ; and as the increase of the ducal power had 
naturally led to a wider distinction between them, the diet convoked for the 
j)iirpose represented nations instead otf classes. There were consequently 
four nations and four votes ; the Franks under Duke Conrad, whose 
authority nevertheless could not compete with that of the now venerable 
Hatto, archbishop of Mainz, who may be said to have been, at that period, 
the pope in Germany : the Saxons, Friedhinders, Thuringians, and some 
of the subdued Slavs, under Duke Otto : the Swabians, with Switzerland and 
Alsace, under different grafs, who, as the immediate officers of the crown, 
were named Kammerboten, in order to distinguish them from the grafs 
nominated by the dukes : the Bavaridns, with the Tyrolese and some or the 
subdued eastern Slavs, under Duke Arnulf the Bad, the son of the brave 
Duke Liutpold. The Lothrin^ians (people of Lorraine) formed a fifth 
nation, under their duke, Regingar, but were at that period incorporated 
with Finance. 
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The first impulse of the diet was to bestow tlie crown on the most power- 
ful among the different competitors, and it was accordingly offered to Otto 
of Saxony, who not only possessed the most extensive territory and the most 
wai'like subjects, but whose authority, having descended to him from his 
father and grandfather, was also the most firmly secured. But both Otto 
and his ancient ally, the bishop Hatto, had found the system they had 
hitherto pursued, of reigning in the name of an imbecile monarch, so greatly 
conducive to their interest, that they w'ere disinclined to abandon it. Otto 
was a man who mistook the prudence inculcated by private interest for wis- 
dom, und his mind, narrow as the limits of his dukedom, and solely intent 

upon the interests of his family, 
was Incapable of the comprehensive 
views req uisite in a German Smperor, 
.. I I and indifferent to tlie welfare of the 

S, fi M -- '1.J* great body of the nation. The ex- 

amples of Boson, of £udes, of Rudolf 
of upper Burgundy, and of Beren- 
gar, who, favoured by the difference 
ill descent of the people they gov- 
erned, liad all succeeded in severing 
^ 1 V tliemselves from the empire, were 

ever present to Ids imagination, and 
he believed that as, on the other side 
of the Rhine, the Frank, the Bur- 
gundian, and the Lombard, severally 
obeyed^ an independent sovereign, 
the East Frank, the Saxon, the 
Sw'abian, and the Bavarian, on this 
side of the Rhine, Avere also desirous 
of asserting a similar independence, 
and tliat it would be easier and less 
hazardous to found an hereditary 
dukedom in a powerful and sepai'ale 
state, than to maintain the imperial 
dignity, undermined as it was by 
universal hostility. 

Tlie influence of Hatto and the 
consent of Otto placed Conrad, 
duke of. Franconia, on the imperial 
throne. Sprung from a newly 
arisen family, a mere creature of 
the bishop, his nobility as a feudal 
lord only dating from the period of the Babenberg feud, lie was regarded by 
the church as a pliable tool, and by the dukes as little to be feared. His 
weakness was quickly demonstrated by his inability to retain the rich allods 
of the Carlovingian dynasty as heir to the imperial crown, and his being con- 
strained to share them with the rest of the dukes ; he was, nevertheless, 
more fully sensible of the dignity and of the duties of his station than those 
to whom he owed his election probably*expected. His first step was to recall 
Regingar of Lorraine, who was oppressed by France, to his allegiance as 
vassal of the. empire. * 

Otto died in 912, and his son Henry, a high-spirited youth, who had greatly 
distinguished himself against the Slavs, erelong quarrelled with the aged 
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bifihop Hatto. Aooording to the legendary account, the bishop sent him a 
golden chain, so skilfully contrived as to strangle its wearer. The truth is, 
that the ancient family feud between the house of Conrad and that of Otto, 
which was connected with the Babenbergers, again broke out, and that the em- 
peror attempted again to separate Thuringia, which Otto }iad governed since 
the death of Burkhard, from Saxony, in order to hinder the over-prepon- 
derance of that ducal house. Hatto, it is probable, counselled this step, 
as a considerable portion of Thuringia belonged to the diocese of Mainz, 
and a oollisioii between him and the duke was therefore unavoidable. Henry 
flew to arms, and expelled the adherents of the bishop from Thuringia, which 
forced tlie emperor to take the field in the name of the empire against his 
haughty vassal. 

Thifit highly unfortunate civil war was a signal for a fresh irniption cl 
the Slavs and Hungarians. During this year the Bohemians and Sorbs also 
made an inroad into Thuringia and Bavaria, and in 913 the Hungarians ad- 
vanced as far as Swabia, but being surprised near fitting by the Bavarians 
under Arnulf, wbo on this occasion bloodily avenged his father’s death, and 
by the Swabians under the Kainmerbotcn, Erchanger and Berthold, they 
were all, with the exception of thirty of their number, cut to pieces. Arnulf 
subsequently embraced a contrary luie of policy, married the daughter of 
Geisa, king of Hungary, and entered into a confederacy witli the Hungarian 
and the Swabian Kammerboteu, f<ir the pui*iK)se of founding an independent 
state in the south of Germany, where he had already strengthened himself 
by the appointment of several inarkgrafs, Rudiger of Pechlaru in Austria, 
Hathold in Carintlua, and Barthold in the Tyrol. He then instigated all the 
enemies of the empire simultaneously to attack the Kranks and Saxons, at 
that crisis at war with each other (915 A.D.), and whilst tlie Danes under 
(jorin the Old, and tlie Abodriti (OlK)trites),'*destroved Hamburg, immense 
hordes of Hungarians, Bohemians, and 8j>rbs laid tlie country waste as far 
as Bremen. 

The emperor was, nieanwliile, engaged with the Saxons. On one occa- 
sion Henry narrowly escaped being taken prisoner, being merely saved by 
the stratagem of his faithful servant, Thiatmar, wbo caused the emperor to 
retreat by falsely announcing to him the arrival of a body of auxiliaries. 
At length a pitclied battle was fought near Merseburg between Henry and 
Eberhard (915 A.D.), the eini)erors brother, in which the Franks were 
defeated, and the superiority of the Saxons remained, henceforward, unques- 
tioned for more than a century. The emperor was forced to negotiate Avitli 
the victor, wlioni he induced to protect the northein frontiers of the empire 
whilst he applied himself in person to the re-estahlislinient of order in the 
south. 

In Swabia, Salomon, bishop of Constance, wlni w^as supported b}’’ the 
commonalty, adhered to the imperial cause, whilst tlie Kammerboten were 
unable to palliate tlieir treason, and were grtadually ch'iven to extremities. 
Erchanger, relying upon aid from Arnulf and the Hungarians, usurped the 
ducal crown and took the bishop prisoner. Salomon’s extreme popularity 
filled him with such rage that he caused the feet of some shepherds, who 
threw themselves on their knees as the captured prelate passed b}% to be 
chopped off. His wife, Bertha, terror-stricken at the rashness of her hus- 
band and foreseeing liis destruction, received the prisoner with every demon- 
stration of humility, and secretly aided his escape. He no sooner reappeared 
than the people flocked in thousands around him : JSTeiY, Herro ! Heil^ Lieho , 
(“ Hail, master I Haih beloved one I they shouted, aud in their zeal. 
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attacked and defeated the traitors and their adherents. Berthold vainly 
defended himself in his mountain stronghold of Hohentwiel. The people 
80 urgently demanded the death of these traitors to their country that the 
emperor convoked a general assembly at Albingen in Swabia, sentenced 
Er^anger and Berthold to be publicly behesided, and nominated Burk- 
hard (917 A.D.), whose father and uncle had been assassinated by order of 
Erchanger, as successor to the ducal throne. Arnulf withdrew to his fortress 
at Salzburg, and quietly awaited more favourable times. His name was 
branded with infamy b}' the peojile, who henceforth ailixed to it the epithet 
of “ The Bad,” and the Nihelungenlied has perpetuated his detested memory. 

(IJonrad died in 918, without issue. On his death-bed, mindful only of 
the welfare of the empire, he proved himself deserving even by his latest act 
of the crown he liad so woi thily worn, by charging Ids brother Ebejhard to 
forget the ancient feud between their houses, and to deliver the crown with 
his own hands to his enemy, the free-spirited Henry, whom he judged alone 
capable of meeting all tlie exigences of the slate. Kberliard obeyed his 
brother’s iniunctions, and the iiriiiees res])eot(ul the will of their dviiiL' 
sovereign. 


UKION (►K HKNIJV (I) TIIK KOWl.Ki: A.H.) 

T’he jjrinces, with the exception of Burkhanl and of Aniulf, assembled at 
Kritzlar, elected the uUstuit Henry king, and despatched an embassy to inform 
him of their decision. It is said that the young duke was at the time among 
the Harz Mountains, and that the ambassadors found him in the homely at- 
tire of a sportsman in the fowling tloor. He obeyed the call of the nation 
without delay, and without manifesting surprise. I’hc error he had com- 
mitted in rebelling .against thc*stalt\ it w.as his linn ])ur])oso to atone for by 
his conduct as emperor. Of a lofty and m.ajestic sta.turt‘, although slight 
and youthful in form, powerful ami active in person, with a commanding ami 
penetrating glance, his very appearaiieo atlnicled popular favour: besides 
these personal advantages, he was pnidmit .and learned, and possessed a mind 
replete with intelligence. '^I'he inthieiice of such a monarch on the progres- 
sive development of society in Germany could not fail of producing results 
fully equalling the improvements introduced by ('liaihunagne. 

The youthful Henry, ^ the lirst »>f tln^ Saxon line, was i>roclaimed king of 
Germ.any at Fritzlar (919 a.d.) ))y the majority of votes, and, according to an- 
cient custom, raised upon the sliicld. The archbisho]) of Mainz offered to anoint 
liiin according to the usual ceremony, hut Henry refused, .alleging that he was 
content to owe his election to the grace of God anil to the piety of the German 
princes, and that lie left the ceremony of anointment to those who wished to 
be still more pioiis.« 

The accession of Henry T is an event of the utmost importance in the 
history of Germany, From the days of Ludwig the German the eastern 
Carloviiigiaiis had been engaged upon protecting and welding together tliat 
eastern section of the empire which to-day we know as Germany. But they 
had ruled over the various German tribes by the right that Charlemagne 
had made for himself, and then the right of conquest. This domination of 
the Carlovingian kings of the Franks«over the Germans died out in Arnuli- 
In the failure of Conrad’s reign the second great step was taken in severing 
the tie with the past. The domination of* the eastern Franks was now to 
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be rejected altogether, and with the substitution of the Luidolfings for the 
Carolings, the race of Wittekind succeeded to the inheritance that had 
been seized by Charles. « 

THE UNIFICATION OF THE EMPIRE 

Before Henry could pursue his more elevated projects, the assent of the 
southern Germans, who had not acknowledged their choice of their northern 
compatriots, had to be gained. Burkhard of Swabia, who had asserted his 
independence, and who was at that time carrying on a bitter feud witJi Ru- 
dolf, king of Burgundy, whom he had defeated (919 A.i).) in a bloody engage- 
ment near Winterthur, was tlie first against whom he directed the united 
forces jf the empire, in whose name he, at tlie same time, offered him pee c 
and pardon. Burkhard, seeing liimself constrained to yield, took the oath 
of fealty to the newly elected king at Worms, but continued to act with 
almost his former unlimited authority in Swabia, and even undertook an 
expedition into Italy in favour of Rudolf, with whom he had become recon- 
ciled. The Italians, enraged at the wantonnoss with which he mocketl 
tliem, assassinated him. Henry bestow^ed the dukedom of Swabia on Her- 
mann, one of his relations, to whom he gave Burkhard's widow in marriage. 
He also bestowed a portion of the south of Alainannia on King Rudolf, in 
tn-der to win him over, and in return received from him the holy lance, with 
which the side of the Saviour had been pierced as he liiing on the cross. 
J'imling it no longer possible to dissolve the dukedoms «and great fiefs, 
Henry, in order to strengthen the unity of the enipire, introduced the novel 
}M)licy of bestowing the dpkedoms, as they fell vacant, on his relations and 
personal adherents, and of allying the rest of the dukes witli liimself by 
intermarriage, thus uniting the different powerful houses in the state into 
one family. 

Bavaria still remained in an unsettled .state. Arnulf the Bad, leagued 
with the Hungarians, agaiiivst whom Henry had great de.signs, had still much 
in his power, and Henry, resolved at any price to dissolve this dangerous 
alliance, not only concluded peace with this traitor on that condition, but 
also married his son Henry to Judith, Arnulfs daughter (021 a.d.). Arnulf 
deprived the rich churclies of great ])art of their treasures, and was con- 
sequently abliorred by the clergy, the clironiclers of those times, who, 
chiefly on that account, depicted his character in such unfavourable colours.* 

With wonderful acuteness of perception Henry comprehended the situ- 
ation and recognised in wliat way alone a union of the German tribes was 
possible ; how, in other u-xirds, tlie existence of tlie east-Frankish, i.«., of the 
German kingdom, could alone be preserved. He took care not to follow the 
wrong leivd of King Conrad; he struck out new paths for liimself with inge- 
nious and undaunted ajiirit. He did not wish to establish the authority of 
the state by the subjection of the single stems under one ruling one, as the 
Merovingians and after them tlie Carlovingions liad done, nor to establish 
Saxon dominion according to Frankish rule ; he did not plan to rule and 
administer the lands from one centre with the aid of the officials who were 
dependent on him alone, as had been the way of the Frankish kings. Only 
through a more liberal organisation qf the realm, as Henry saw, could a luiion 
of tlie German people be maintained at the time. The ideal which presented 
itself to his mind was something as follow^s ; each stem was to stand by itself 
as far as its own affairs was concerned, and was to rule itself according to old 
rights and tradition ; it was to be ruled and led in times of Avar and peace by 
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a duke to whom the counts and lords of the land owed military attendance 
and obedience. This duke was to settle the disputes among the lords of the 
land at his diets, was to preserve peace and protect his boundaries from the 
inroads of the enemy ; but just as the dukes governed the single stems in 
the realm, so the king, was to rule over all the lands of the empire ; he was 
to be the highest judge and general of the whole people. So it was to be, 
and so it was. 

In the idea which Henry conceived, the kingdom appeared almost as only 
an alliance of German stems under the leadership of a king jointly elected by 
them. And yet they were far from willingly recognising this leadership. 
Bavaria and Swabia had separated themselves from the kingdom for the 
moment : in the former Arnulf ruled, in the latter Burkhart with wholly 
independent power; and Lorraine had been allied with the west-Blrankisn 
kingdom for years. Franconia and Saxony alone formed the kingdom at first; 
for the moment Henry’s power did not go beyond them. And although he as 
king was raised above Jlberhard, still the latter as a duke stood practically on 
a level beside him. Just as Henry reserved for himself the full ducal power 
as he had always possessed it, so also in the Frankish lands it was preserved 
for Eberhard in the same way ; the position which his family had won and 
established under Conrad's rule was in no wise lessened. Never again did 
’any disagreement break out between Henry and Eberhard ; they remained 
allies until Henry’s death and the growing state was founded chiefly upon 
their accord. Henry’s thoughts, however, were not limited to Saxony and 
Franconia ; from the very beginning they had been directed to the union 
of all the German tribes, and hence he made it his first business to bring 
all the stems which had once belonged to the east-Frankish kingdom to a 
recognition of his supremacy. 

In the sixth year of his roigil King Henry had accomplished the immense 
task of uniting all the German lands and tribes ; he had succeeded in doing 
that for which King Conrad had striven so obstinately and yet so unsuccess- 
fully. Not with haste and impatience, not with terror and the sound of arms, 
had he done it; but through a quiet, clear perception of the true position of 
things and that lauded pacific disposition which would not let him shed Ger- 
man blood against Germans for no purpose. Thus a bond of unity was woven 
around the German stoma, which became more and more close in time and sur- 
rounded by which the (Jennana first came to a clear consciousness of their own 
nationality. The kingdom as it now stood appears almost like an alliance of 
states; but out of it grew quickly enough a powerful, united state under as 
strong a monarchy as those times could produce. Henry had reached the goal 
which the pope and bishops at the council of Althdim had set themselves and 
had not been able to reach — the unification of Germany; but he reached this 
goal by a wholly different road than the one those bishops had taken. Thus 
it was not they who laid the cornerstone of the German Empire, but the man 
who had refused to accept the crown from the hand of a priest. 

Everything was accomplished almost in silence ; a new order of things for 
centuries to come was established with ease — by magic, one feels inclined to 
say ; endless confusion was seen to be solved in the simplest fashion. It was 
as when an unknown terror breaks upon a large number of people in the dark- 
ness of night — everything is thrown injbo a confusion which increases from 
moment to moment, until the sun shines out in the morning and its beams 
gild the fields: the confused masses then easily assort themselves, quiet re- 
turns, and the world beams again in clear sunshine. Henry’s clear spirit 
was the sun which turned the night of the German lands into day. 
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WAK8 AGAINST OUTER ENEMIES 

But of vhat use was all this building and creating if lie could not succeed 
in enduringlv protecting the empire against its outer enemies uiid above all 
against the Hungarians? However, in spite of the discouragement caused 
by repeated defeats, Henry did not lose faith in the strength of his people, 
and fortune favoured the courageous man. For it was fortune that led the 
Hungarians just at that time to spare the German lands of the hither Rhine 
for a longer space of time and to direct their attiicks chiefly against Italy, 
the west-3<>ankish kingdom, and Lorraine. But in the year 924 they appeared 
again and turned towards Saxony. Wherever they came everything was laid 
desolate. The castles and strongliolds, the cloisters and churches, the 
dwellings of the poor peasants, were all reduced to ashes ; old and young 
men and women, were slaughtered ; again by the clouds of smoke and the 
appearance of fire in the sky could the path be followed which was taken by 
llio terrible enemy; again the people took refuge in the forests, on the tops 
of mountains, and in hidden caves. “ It is better to be silent on this subject,” 
Kiiys Wittekind [the historian], “ than to increase suffering by words.” 

King Henry did not dare to meet tlie superior forces of the enemy in an 
open battle. He had learned to know w'hat war with them meant at an early 
(late, and he did not believe his army was able to face them. It is true that 
every free Saxon who had com])letcd his thirteenth year was bound to service, 
and liad to take up arms against an approaching enemy ; the old military 
provisions of the Frankish kingdom were also in force according to tlie letter 
of the law, and according to them every free man who owned at least five 
liides of land had to serve, personally in the militia, and the smaller laiid- 
o^^'llers had to equip a lighter in common. But these provisions had fallen 
into disuse; hard times had decreased the namber of freemen ; the militia, 
seldom assembled, was formed of men knowing nothing of war. 

Moreover, the Hungarians had to be met with cavalry, and although the 
Frankish feudal army consisted almost entirely of mounted knights, yet in 
Saxony cavalry service was still new and not widespread ; the greatest part 
of the nobility here kept only poorly armed dependents who performed tneir 
military service on foot. Henry avoided a battle, therefore, and shut himself 
up with his faithful followers in his fortified castle AVerla at the foot of the 
Harz, not far from Goslar. The favour of fortune again did not desert him. 
A prominent Hungarian was captured by the king’s men and brought before 
him. The captive stood in high favour with liis people, and consequently 
ambassadors were sent at once to free him from the bonds of the enemy. 
Gold and silver were offei^^d for liim in large measure, but that was not what 
Henry sought. He wanted peace, only peace, and he even offered, if he 
should be granted a truce of nine years, not only to give back the captive 
but also to pay the Hungarians a yearly tribute. On these conditions the 
Hungarians, swearing to observe a truce of nine years, withdrew to their homes. 

Larger fortified towns were at that time still unknown in Saxony and 
Thuringia ; only on the banks of the Rhine and the Danube, and beyond 
these rivers where the Romans had once lived, were there on German soil 
populous towns with fortified walls and towers, which, however, since the 
expeditions of the Normans and Hungarian wars, lay mostly in heaps 
and ruins. The Saxons according to ancient custom still lived in single 
houses standing alone in the midst of their fields and meadows, or else they 
assembled in open villages. Only here and there arose royal palaces and 
castles of the nobles, only here and there were the enclosed seats of bishops, 
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priests, and monks, the first gathering-places of a more active intercourse. 
The boundaries were also poorly protected ; the strongholds which Cliarle- 
magne had once laid out had been mostly destroyed in the wars against the 
Danes and Wends. The land thus, without being able to offer any resistance, 
lay open to the inroads of the enemy, which could not be checked in the 
interior either, on account of tiie scattered settlements. The first necessity, 
therefore, seeme<l to Henry to be to enlarge the existing forts and fortify 
them more strongly, to lay out new strongholds so as to be able to assemble 
larger forces in secure places. This was especially imperative on the frontiers 
in order to repulse the enemy on the very threshold. 

Henry had alrea<ly succeeded in destroying the Serbs on the Saale, and at 
the same time the Wendiau tribes which had forced their way across the middle 
Elbe had been driven back across the river. Ju these frontier regions, whicl> 
had fallen to him as tlie victor, Henry had settled large numbers of his de- 
pendents and })ound tliem to military service in return for larger or smaller 
fiefs. He liad thus at the same time established military colonies on the 
conquered territory, and here, where everything was on a military footing, 
and in the neighbouring districts which stood mostly under the same leader- 
ship with the marks he had free hand to carry out liis ]>lans. In the sanuj 
way King Edward of England had a few years before restored or newly built 
^ a long line of frontier forts, and thus secured his njalm against the inroads 
of the enemy; perhaps Henry in liis undertakings had the example of the 
Anglo-Saxons in mind. 

Day and niglit people were now at work hiiilding in the frontier districts. 
House had to adjoin house, and court, court ; everything was surrounded 
with walla and ramparts. Tlio work went on without a moment’s pause. 
Henry encouraged the people to unaccustomed cflbrts, because he wished 
them to become hardened in times of peace, so tliat they would be better abh^ 
to endure the privations of war. Thus there grew up in those districts 
settlements surrounded with walls and rani])arts : smaller places Averc en- 
larged, destroyed fortifications restored ; often large numbers of human 
habitations suddenly sprang up, where before only a simple hut hjid stof.)d. 
At that time, (iuedlinburg in the Harz was wholly rebuilt ; Merseburg, Avhich 
Avas ahvays a place dear to the king, avsis enlarged and surrounded by a stone 
Avail. 

Henry at the same time opened at Mersebui-g an asylum for criminals ; 
this Avas done in order to poiuilate tlic town and make it capable of defending 
itself against the enemy. These suspicions cliaracters lived in a suburb of 
Merseburg, Avhereas the citailel itself Avas occupied by more reliable dependents. 
These criminals Avere (tailed the Merseburgan.s, and fonned a troop of soldiery 
which Henry seems often to have used in especially dangerous enterprises. 
“It Avas,” says Wittekind/ [the historian], “a band comix)sed of robbeiAS ; 
for the king, who liked to be mild toAvards his subjects, exempted even 
thieves or robbers, Avheii they were brave and warlike men, from their 
deserved punishment and caused them to settle in the suburb of Merseburg. 
He gave them fields and arms and ordered them to keep the i>cace with their 
countrymen ; against the Wends, however, he let them make plundering ex- 
peditions as often as they plea.sed.” So strong was tliis Merseburg troop 
that a fcAv years Later it furnished 1,000 men for the Avar Avith Bohemia. 

But also in oilier Avays Henry trie*(l to increase the population of the 
fortified towns. He commanded all diets, popular gatherings, and festiv- 
ities to be held Avithiii the walls of the citadel; as often as the Saxons came 
together they were to assemble in llie strongholds so that they might 
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gradually become accustomed to life iu enclosed places, which they still 
regarded as imprisonment. Hei-e also he perhaps was following the ex- 
ample of King Edward, who in the same way ordered all commercial deal- 
ings to be conducted within the gates of the citadel. But the fortified 
places of Saxony and Thuringia were not only to provide the possibility 
of offering a strong resistance to a fresh att«ack of the enemy ; they weie 
at the same time to provide refuge and safety to all the inhabitants of the 
frontier regions. Consequently every ninth man had to move into the town 
to erect a dwelling for himself and his eight companions, and also to pro- 
vide granaries and storehouses, sinc^e the third part of all the fruits of the 
field which were produced had to be delivered in the citadel and were thei*e 
stored. The eight, however, wlio remained outside cultivated the field of 
the on^ within, sowed it and harvested it, and brought the harvest into his 
granaries. Without the citadel there could be n(» buildings, or only worth- 
less ones, since these were destroyeil at the first attack of the enemy. 

His military provisions, so far an can bo seen from the waiity ree(»rds, 
dealt with feudal service in Saxony, which he coinptdled freui novv on to be 
rendered in horses and mounted soldiers. Ileniy remodelled the organization 
of the army and the conduct of war, and brought them into new lines which 
were followed by the (Germans for a long time afterward. 

Henry was occupied four years with the ordering of all these things. 
‘‘My tongue,"’ says Wittekind,/ ‘-cannot tell with what precaution and 
watidifulness he did everything at that time wiiich could help to jirotect the 
fiitlicrland.” As soon, however, as Henry knew that his army was in fighting 
trim, he itsed it to attack the Wend tribc.s (l>28). They were the nearest 
enemies of the empire an(\ of Saxony, and at tlie same time K*S8 dangerous 
than the Hungarian.s ; so Hint tlie war against them was considered the bicst 
.school to prepare for the .strong(;r enemy.* The first attack was upon the 
llcvclli, a Wend triln;, which dwelt on both .sides of the Havel and on the 
lower Spree. Several times they fought, and Henry conquered each time, 
l»enetrating finally to the chief .stronghold of the trik’, the present Branden- 
burg. The city, at that time called Brennaburg, lay surrounded by the 
Havel. It was midwinter when Henry laid .siege to it, and he pitched his 
camp on the ice. Ice, iron, and famine, — the three brought about the fall of 
Brennaburg, and with it the whole of the land of the llcvclli fell into the 
Jiands of the ooiupieror. 

Henry next proceeded southward against the Daleinin/.i, against whom he 
luul won his first laurels. They were familiar with the strokes of Henry's 
sword and did not dare to meet him in open battle. They shut themselves 
up within their stronghohii*, Gaiia, but this also was taken on the twentieth day. 

I )ea(lly hatred had long reigned between W ends and Saxons, which here dc- 
luanded sanguinary sacrifices. The city ivtis plundered, the grown men were 
killed, the children sold as slaves. Severe custom would liave it thus, and 
the (Ternian has taken hi.s word “slave” from the Sl€av.s. 

llenr)'* also proceeded against the Czechs in Bohemia, whose lands 
adjoined those of the Daleininzi, with whom they were tribally related. 
Only since one generation had the tribe Iwen ruled by one family, that of the 
Bi‘emyslid.s ; Christianity had imule some headway iiiider this single ruler- 
ship, although it found difiicult ent^y among the .stiff-nei*-ked tribe. 

A more ixnverf ul resistance was to be expected from this numerous tribe. 
United under one rule, than»froitt the other Slavic steins. Iherefore the 
king called on Duke Armilf for aid, and a Bavarian army advanced through 
the Bohemian forest, at the same time with the king, into the land of the 
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Czechs. It was the first time that the Bavarians had given the Saxons mil- 
itary attendance. They penetrated clear into the centre of the country 
where Prague is located on the bank of the swift Moldau. Here the young 
Bohemian duke Wenceslaus, wlio had already accepted Christianity through 
the influence of his pious grandmother, Ludmilla, surrendered himself and 
Ids land to the king (929). He received it again in flef and from now on 
paid the Saxons a tribute, which perhaps already at that time, as later, con- 
sisted of 600 silver marks and 120 oxen. From that time on the kings of 
Germany demanded feudal service and obedience from the Bohemian princes, 
until finally the land itself at a mucli later period fell to the German princes. 

While the king himself was subjugating these Slavic stems, his counts 
liad fought with success against the Wends living in tlie north. Tlie Redarii 
living in the lake districts north of the Havel as far as the Peene wQre first 
conquered, then the Abodriti and the Wilzi who dwelt north and west of 
them clear to the shores of tin*, Baltic. Within a short time the greatest part 
of the land between the Elbe and Oder was won for Saxon rule, but the hard 
will of the Wend tribes living in these districts was not broken and the blood 
of their relatives which had been shed cried for vengeance. First the Redarii 
arose in rage against German rule ; they gathered together and fell upon 
Walsleben. The strongly fortified town wius at that time well populated, but 
it could not defend itself against the su])erior numbers of the enemy. It \vas 
taken by assault and all its inhabitants were killed ; not one saw the light of 
the coming day. This was a signal for a general uprising. The Wend tribes 
of the north arovse to a man, to throw off the hated yoke of the Saxons. 

Henry prepared quickly for battle and ordered Count Bernhard, to whom 
he had intrusted the guardianship of the Redarii, and Count Thietmar, t(» 
begin the war at once, by the scige of l^nzen, a stronghold which wiis in the 
hands of the Wends. The Sax cm militia was assembled as well as possible 
in the general haste, and together with the war forces from the marks, was 
placed under Bernhard’s command. When Lenzen had been iKJsieged for 
five days, it was annouiujcd by spies tliat an army of Wends was in the 
vicinity and that it would attack the Saxon camp at the fsUl of night. 
Bernhard at once assembled Ids warriors in liis tent and ordered them to 
remain undcu- arms tlie whole night. Tlie crowd separated and each gave 
himself up to joy or sorrow, hope or fear, according to whether he desired 
the battle or not. Night came on; it was darker than usual, the sky 
covered with heavy clouds, and the rain fell in torrents. Ju such weather 
the courage of the Wends sank and they gave up the attack. Wlien, how- 
ever, the morning dawned, although the Saxons had been under arms all 
night, Bernhard decided to venture an attack hiibself, and gave the signal 
for battle. Thereupon all took an oath forgiving themselves their failings 
and eacli other tlieir ancient feuds — such was the custom before a battle — 
and with a solemn oath swore to support and aid each other in the strife as 
they would their leaders. Then when the sun came up — the sky shone 
in clear blue after the storm of the night — they marched out of camp. 

At the first assault Bernhard liad to give way before the superior force of 
the enemy. But lie noticed that the Wends had no more cavalry than he, 
although they had countless numbers of infantry which moved forward on 
the muddy ground only with great dilliculty and was driven back by the 
force of the cavalry. Consequently he did not lose courage, and the confi- 
dence of himself ^iind his followers increased when they saw that a dense 
steam went up from the wet garments of the Wends, whereas they themselves 
were surrounded with clearest light ; it was as if the God of the Chiistiaiu 
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were fighting with them against the heathen. Again the signal for attack 
was given, and with a joyful war cry they charged on the ranks of the enemy. 
The Wends stood close together, and it was attempted in vain to break a 
path through theii compact ranks; only on the right and left were a few 
isolated squads of Wends attacked, conquered, and killed. Much blood had 
already been shed on both sides and the Wends still kept their stand. Then 
Bernliard sent a messenger to Thietmar asking him to hasten to the help of 
the army, and the latter quickly sent a captain with fifty knights clad in 
armour, to attack the enemy from the side. With the rattle of armour this 
band charged like a tempest upon the Wends ; their ranks wavered, and soon 
the whole army broke into the wildest flight. The sword of the Saxons raged 
in all parts of the field. The Wends tried to reach Lenzen, but in vain; for 
Thietmar had occupied all the roads. Tliereupon many of them in despair 
plunged into a neighbouring lake, and those whom the sword had spared 
found death in the waves. Not one of the infantry escaped and very few of 
the cavalry. Eight hundred were taken captive ; they had been threatened 
with death and they all found death on the following day. More than one 
hundred thousand Wends were said to have perished. The Saxons also 
suffered severe losses and lost many a noble man from their army. With 
this victory the war was ended. The battle was fought on September 4th, 
929; Lenzen surrendered the next day. The inhabitants laid down their 
arms and asked only for their lives; this was granted them, but they had to 
leave the city naked. Their wives and children, their slaves, their posses- 
sions — all fell into the hands of the conquerors. 

Bernliard and Thietmar won great renown above all the German people, 
because they had won a glorious victory over an innumerable army of the 
detested Wends with a comparatively small force collected in haste. The 
king received them with the greatest honoiii^, and from his mouth their deeds 
received the highest tribute. Other joyful sounds mixed with the jubilee 
of victory. Just at that time Henry was celebrating the marriage of his 
eldest soil Otto. He had chosen a life companion for him from the royal 
family of the tribally related Anglo-Saxons ; the beautiful Editha, daughter 
of King Edward and a sister of King Athelstan, who at that time ruled 
England with a strong hand, was to be led to tlie altar by Otto. Athelstan 
had felt himself so flattered by Henry’s suit that lie sent over to Germany 
not only Editlia, but also her sister Elgiva ; Henry and Otto might choose 
between the two. Accompanied by Athelstaii’s chancellor Thorketul, the 
princesses sailed up the Rliine as far as Cologne, were they were met by Henry’s 
ambassadors. Editha remained the chosen one and the marriage was cele- 
brated at once with great '{loiiip (930). As a rich dowry from her husband 
Editha received Magdeburg and many beautiful estates in Saxony. 

But the nine years of the truce with the Hungarians were now nearing 
their end and war was again threatened with these most terrible enemies of 
the empire. Henry had made good use of his respite. Saxony was protected 
by firm strongholds, the king had at his disposal an army experienced in war 
and faithfully attached to lum ; it was now time to measure swords 'Wth the 
old enemy. It was not long until the ambassadors of the Hungarians ap- 
peared to demand the tribute as usual, but they returned this time with empty 
l)ag8. Thereupon the mounted bands of the Hungarians saddled quickly, 
ana countless swarms took their way towards the west through the land of 
the Daleminzi ; but the latter .-knew that Henry was prepared for war, and 
instead of the demanded tribute they scornfully threw a fat dog before the 
enemy. However angry the Hungarians were at this insult, they neverthe- 
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less did not Btop for revenge, but Imrriecl on to the land of J'huringia, whicli 
they laid desolate in the winter of 932-933. When Tliuringia could no 
longer support tlie large numbers of the enemy, a part of the army proceeded 
further west in order to attack Saxony from another side. 

Henry had already collected a strong forc-e of cavalry from Saxony and 
Thuringia and hail ordered out t he militia. Also from Ravaria and the other 
lauds subject to him, many knights, it is related, had hurried to his standard. 
Quietly he awaited the moment when the countless s>varms of the enemy 
should separate. Scarcely, howevei*, had that troop separated and started 
towards the west, tliaii Saxons and 'I'huringians attacked it imj)etuou8ly. In 
a sanguinary battle the leaders of the enemy fell and their hordes fled panic- 
stricken in all directions. Many perished from the winter frosts, others 
died of hiiiiger; a large number fell into captivity. 

The other, larger part of the Hungarian army, however, which had 
remained in the east, in Thuringia, had in the meanwhile been informed 
that there was a castle in the neighboui‘hood where lived a sister of the king 
— she was born to Duke ( lltooutof wedlock and had married a Thuringiau 
named Wide — in whicli there was much gold and silver. Consequently 
they at once set out and assaulted the castle. They would have taken it at 
the first attack if the fall of night had not ]mt an end to the battle. Scarcely, 
however, were their arms at rest, when tliey heard of the defeat of their 
companions, of the viclory of the Saxons, and of how King Henry was 
advancing against tJieni with a powerful army. They lit great bonfires to 
collect their scattered troops and at once began their retreat. 

Henry was camped that same night not far from the Hungarians in aplai'-e 
which was then called Ixiade, perhaps the ])resent Rietlieburg, in the golden 
meadow on the Unstnit, where many strongholds of the Luidolfings were 
scattered on all sides. When Inoruing broke and it was learned how near 
the enemy was, the king determined to attack them at once and placed his 
army in battle array. lie e\'liorl<^d his followers to jmt all their trust in 
God, and declared that lie would be with them to-day as in so many other 
battles ; the Hungarians were enemies of the empire and of them all, they 
must fight to avenge their fatherland and their fathers ; the enemy would soon 
give way if they would only charge bravely ami sti-ike boldly. Then the 
heart of each one in the army swelled with courage ; they all saw with joy 
how their king hurried about on his horse, now in front, now in the middle, 
and now on the last ranks of the army, and how every where the flag of the 
archangel Michael, the chief banner of the empire, waved before liim. The 
king was afriiid that when the iJuiigarians saw tjic large numbers of armed 
horsemen of the Saxons tliey w^ould not keep their stand but would break 
apart and thus frustrate a decisive liattle. (Consequently he sent on ahead a 
small force of one tliousand 'rimringiaii infantry with only a few armed 
knights. He thought that when this force a]>pcarod the Hungarians would 
at once give battle and then be led on, clear up to the battle ranks of his army. 
And so it happened. The Hungarians ventured close to the king’s army, but 
ns soon as they caught sight of the troops of knights they turned and fled. 
And they fled so rapidly that, although they wine pursued for two miles, 
only a few of them wore captured or killed; the king, however, stormed 
their camp and freed all prisoners. It was the 15th of March, 988; after it, 
so long as Henry lived, no Hungarian w'as seen on German soil. 

When this memorable victory had been fought, there was no end to the 
jubilee in the army and in the whole Saxon land. As father of the father- 
land I lenry greeted his army and his j)eople ; they extolled him as world- 
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ruler and emperor almost as if they had had a premonition of the greatness 
and power which were reserved for liis son Otto. He, however, gave God 
the glory for the victory ; he attributed his success to divine aid alone, and 
the tribute which he had been accustomed to pay to the enemy he now gave 
to the church in order to give it to the poor. Far over the whole world 
spread the renown of the great Saxon king, wlio had been the first to 
conquer the much-feared Hungarians in a great battle and had driven them 
out of his land. 

- And Henry's sword was to reach even the last enemy of the Saxons 

the Danes. The latter had long since overstepped the bounds wliich the 
emperor Charles had once marked out for them. Not only the frontier 
district between the Eider, the Treene, and the Schlei had "they taken in 
possession, but also, after the unfortunate battle in which Duke Bruno fell, 
they had seized all the land north of the Elbe, with the aid of the Wends, 
and had with fire and sword laid waste the fruitful districts of the Hol- 
steins. The whole German population which had settled liere was crowded 
over the Elbe, and they were hardly safe from tlic plundering of the enemy 
(!veii on the hither side of the broad stream. Jt was only gradually that 
the Jlanes were driven back so that the Saxons could return to their old 
seats across the Elbe. But the Germans wi;re also harassed hy tlie Danes 
from a different quarter ; bands of northerji pirates landed continually on 
the coasts of Frieslan<l and penetrated far into Saxony and Lorraine. 

'flic Danes seem often to liave been overpowered, since wc learn that in 
Henry baptised the kings of the Abodriti and of the Danes. But the 
struggle was not ended. Therefore, the okl hero rose once again at the 
end of his life and led his>iiriny across the boundaries of the Dunes (934). 
Their king, Gorm the Old, although he was skilled in many battles as a 
successful lighter, and had lirst united thd kingdom of the Danes on the 
islands in Skane and »Jutland, yet did not dare to meet the conqueror of 
the lluiigariaiis in an open battle. lie sued for peace and promised to 
aceex^t auy conditions. Henry re-established the old boundaries of the 
empire, by giving the abandoned districts as a llcf to Saxon warriors; he 
gave these northern districts a similar military organisation to the marks 
captured from the Wends. The districts between the Eider, tlie Treene, and 
the Schlei, called later the mark of Schleswig, remained in the German 
Kmx)ire until Conrad 11, nearly a hundred years later, ceded to the Danes 
the land as far as the Eider. This cession seemed to be favoured by cir- 
cumstances, but it was nut a fortunate act, since it disx>laced the boundaries 
which Charlemagne had establi.shed and Heniy had restored. & 

I'he same year (934 a.d.) a friendly meeting took place between 
liiin and the kings of France and Burgundy on the Char, a tributary of 
the Maas. Henry afterwards planned a visit to Rome, but died without 
aocomplishing that project (936 a.d.), when at the height of his splendour 
and renown. He was buried at Quedlinburg, his favourite residence.* 




CHAPTER VIII 

OTTO THE GREAT AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

[930-1024 A.D.] 

« 

THE CORONATION OF OTTO (036 A.D.) 

In the summer of 93(3 the leading men of the secular and clerical ranks 
assembled at Aachen to elect a king. Times had changed decidedly since 
the year 619, when Henry I received the crown. At his election only the 
Frankish duke Eberhard with his vassals and the archbishop Heriger of 
Mainz had appeared, besides the Saxon nobility. The whole kingdom took 
part in Otto’s election ; all the German dukes, the archbishops, and probably 
a great many other high clerical and secular dignitaries proceeded to Aachen. 
The Saxon lords who had already decided in favour of Otto accompanied him 
thither ; as he approached, those who had already gathered in the city went 
out to meet him and brought him back in a triumphal procession. The elec- 
tion took place in the celebrated palace of Charlemagne. Between the castle 
and the court chapel (the beautiful church of the Virgin) was an open col- 
onnade through which the great emperor had often passed on his way to 
church. In this place the secular lords chose Otto for their king ; he seated 
himself here and at once caused them to bring him their homage; they 
placed their hands in his and swore to support him against the enemy. Otto 
then, in company with the princes, proceeded to the church of the Virgin, 
the much admired chapel of Charlemagne, which was built in the form of an 
octagon, in part from antique marble golumns. Since the ground space 
would accommodate only a limited number of persons, a great mimy had 
mounted to the circular gallery-like passages above, in order to view the 
festive proceedings from tliere. There had been a quarrel among the arch- 
bishops at first as to which of them should crown the new ruler ; finally it 
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was agreed that this honour should fall to Hildebert of Mainz on account of 
the peculiar dignity of his Mrson. The archbishop conducted Otto into the 
middle of the chapel and then turned to the audience : See,” he said, “ 1 
lead before you the new king, who has been selected by God, appointed by 
King Henry, and now chosen by all the princes ; if this choice pleases you, 
so manifest it by raising the right hand.” Thereupon the congregation 
raised their right hands and showed their assent by a loud cry of acclama- 
tion. The archbishop then led the new king to the altar upon which were the 
insignia of kingly office — the sword with the girdle, the purple robe, 
the bracelets, the staff, the sceptre, and the crown. He then turned to Otto 
and presented him with the insignia of power, together witli many pious 
admonitions. “Receive this sword,” said he, “in order with it to drive out 
all the enemies of Christ, the lieatheu, and all bad Christians, since God has 
given tftee dominion over the Frankish realm in order to make of it a sure 
refuge for Christendom.” After Otto had received the other royal insig- 
nia, accompanied with similar pious expressions, the archbishop of Main/, 
anointed him, being assisted by the archbishop Wikfried of Cologne, put 
the crown on his head, and conducted him to the throne, which was placed 
l>etween the marble columns of the church of the Virgin.* When the service 
was concluded the new king proceeded with the secular and clerical lords to 
tlic banquet whicli had been prepared in the palace of Cliarles the Great. 
The four dukes of the kingdom, Giselbert of Lorraine, Kberhard of Fran- 
conia, Hermann of Swabia, and Ariiulf of llavaria, had (jharge of the corona- 
tion festivities ; they also waited on the king i)ersoiially at the banquet as 
vus.sals were accustomed to w'ait on their feudal lord on especially ceremoni- 
ous occasion s.& 

It was no empty formalfty when the princes who hud once recognised his 
father as their feudal lord now rendered him the same service which they 
received from their dependents. Kingship already meant something more 
tlian mere leadership of the Saxon dukes, and Otto was just the man to 
assume the right w'hich only one king had ever possessed in German terri- 
tory. If Henry seems almost more Saxon prince than king of the Germans, 
Otto on the other hand, altliough he called himself also king of the Franks, 
was from the very beginning of his reign king of the Germans in the most 
complete sense of the word.® 


THE OVERTHROW OF THE STEM DUCHIES 

A revival t>f the Carlo’, ingian conception of sovereignty can at once be 
discerned in tlie mind of the young king. The coronation itself offered an 
o])portunity for this to appear. The duke of Bavaria had not come to do 
him homage ; Otto deposed him and set up, beside the duchy of Bavaria, a 
count palatine to watch that the interests of the king should never suffer 
f J’om the independence of the great vassal. It was the beginning of a policy 
ladically different from that of Henry, who had left almost complete auton- 
omy to the different nations and their dukes. From now on till the time of 
Bismarck the main story of German history is the struggle of the kings for 
a centralised government, and the frustration of their efforts by the local 
magnates who represented the tribes* and nations of tlie earliest days. 

The story of Otto’s wars against these great dukes is too long and too 
intricate to tell in detail here. Suffice it to say that every duke in the king- 
dom was in rebellion at one time and another. Even the Saxons turned 

H. W. — VOL. vii. 2 b 
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against them, and aided the rebellion of his elder but bastard brother Thank- 
mar and liis younger brother Henry, who was the eldest born of the children 
of Henry I after he was king. At first Otto was beaten, but in a victory at 
Andernach (BirterA the dukes of Franconia and Lorraine were slain, and the 
young Henry was forced to submit (989). 

Then the great plan of Otto was realised. The power of the king was 
to be secured by setting up members of his own family in place of the stem 
dukes, whom the people had hitherto looked up to as sprung from the old 
race of heroes, and tlie only hereditary lords of the (Jermans. Franconia 
he kept for liimself ; Bavaria was given to the penitent brother Ilenry ; 
Swabia was held by his eldest son, Ludolf ; his son-in-law Conrad was put 
over Lorraine. But they were no longer the old independent sovereigns. 
The scattered estates of the king that spread throughout the different duchies 
offered the chance for a system of counts palatine avIio, like the mh%i *dominici 
of Cliarlemagne, were to be the agents of royalty and centralisation, and to 
watch with jealous eye the actions of their neighbours, even if they were of 
the royal line. It was evident that another Charles was at the helm, but a 
second civil war had to be fought before tlie royal prerogatives were assured. 
Nothing shows more clearly the real tendencies of German history towards 
hjcal liberty rather than imperial unity than the fact that the new dukes, the 
king’s own kin, were soon leading the forces of their respective nations 
against Otto. But tlie rebels quarrelled among themselves, and an invasion 
of the Hungarians forced them to join in a common national dofcuce. Otto, 
however, had learned that lie could never rely upon the dukes, whoever tliey 
were. Traditions of local independence and tribal, or as they viewed it 
“nationar’ interests, overcame all ties of blood, or duty. Counts palatine 
were not strong enough to act as a sufficient check. They must be backed 
up by some other force, or the unity of the monarchy Avas doomed. The 
only available ally was the church, and with the same deep political purpose 
at heart Otto posed as tlie protector of the cliurch and its reformer. His 
protection meant tlie exaltation of ecclesiastical lords to a plane equal to or 
above that of the lay lords ; liis reformation meant the placing of his brother, 
the Ipirncd Bruno, over the archiepiscopate of Cologne (953), and his son 
William in the place of the jierfidious Frederick, the archbisliop of Mainz, 
who had connived at a plan for Otto’s assassination. 


THE TENTH CENTUilV RENAISSANCE 

These appointments were eminently just, no' more attractive or saintly 
character appears in German history than that of Bruno, who as chancellor 
and as prolate carried out reforms that brought intellectual awakening with 
religious revival. Fostered by him, rare literature again began to be pro- 
duced ; the night of the dark age was passing, and Bruno, carrying his 
library with him in his travels, and studying Greek with the Scotchman 
Isreal, is like an Erasmus of the tenth century. His work was that of a 
reformer and teacher.® 

Above all, however, Bruno attempted to revive the scholarly activity of 
the clergy. Through him and througV the men whom he trained, the court 
again became the centre of a scholarly movement ; the royal chapel took on 
the character of a superior school. Of thetseveii liberal sciences which at 
that time comprised the w'hole sum of earthly wisdom, only the three lower 
ones, grammar, rhetoric, and dialectics, had, since the memory of man* been 
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taught in the schools; that Bruno directed his studies to the four higher 
ones likewise, arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy, made him appear 
like a restorer of these sciences in the eyes of his contemporaries. While he 
himself still continued to study, he became at the same time the teacher of 
many others ; he never let the superiority of his mind bo felt unpleasantly, 
but rather by his winning friendliness and gentle earnestness, succeeded in 
charming everyone. While he himself “ hastened forward on the path of 
virtue with gigantic strides,” as his biographer expresses it, he never wearied 
of looking bacK after those who were left behind, to help them on their way. 

The scholarly efforts of the court gained in breadth and depth after Otto 
turned his attention to them, and they had already begun to boar fruit in the 
year 950. Soon afterwards the learned Rather was called to court. He was 
born inJLorraine, had left his home and made his fortune in Italy through 
King Hugo, but had been driven out of his bishopric at Ver<»na. Bruno 
Iiimself learned from Rather, who was held to be the first theologian of his 
time. Bishop Luitprand of Cremona came to court a little laler, and also 
liis not ordinary knowledge of old Latin literature does not seem to have 
been left unused by Bruno. It was no longer only the bones of the saints 
which were brought from over the Alps, but those other relics of antiquity 
which are so much more precious in our eyes; above all, the valuable manu- 
scripts of classic authors. More than a hundred of these were brought 
into German countries by an Italian, Gunzo by name, at Otto’s command, 
some of the most valuable of wbich Italy has carried back again after a lapse 
of centuries. People now applied themselves with fresh zeal to the study of 
the old poets, orators, and historians — Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Tereiu e, Cicero, 
ari<l Sallust arose togetlien from the dead and became the teachers of the 
(remians in the liberal sciences. 

From the court the new studies spread throughout the kingdom, the 
cloister schools especially taking a gratifying part in the general advance- 
immt. St. Gall and Reichenau reached their most flourishing period ; Fulda 
tried to maintain its old position; Hersfeld emuhiled it; a teacher from 
Italy was called to Wiirzhurg. In Saxony, Corvei especially cultivated the 
sciences ; also in the convents, especially at Gandersheim and Quedlinburg, 
the girls read Virgil and Terence together with tlie lives of the saints. 
While people had scarcely learned to know the ancients, with minds still 
dazzled by the brilliancy of their oratory, they found courage to compete 
with them ; behind cloister walls men put their hand to works which, with 
all their roughness, are not without a certain lofty beauty, which show a 
sturdy attempt to reach perfection of form, and which through their contents 
possess for us an imperishiiole value. 

It is a literature of a peculiar character which was developed out of these 
efforts. It rests upon a national foundation and is yet clothed in a garment 
of classic Roman language ; it is monastic and ascetic, but at the t^me time 
naturalistic according to the conception of the ancients ; it is ecclesiastic, but 
untrammelled by dogmatic disputes and canonistic scholasticism ; finally it is 
oourtl}^ but at the same time simple, true-hearted, and upright. The old- 
(ierinan heroic folklore is reproduced in hexameters which are imitated or 
borrowed from Virgil; the naive fables must accommodate themselves 
to the strict beat of old verse measure ; the wonderful stories of the origin of 
the Saxous are repeated in the language of Sallust and Tacitus ; a nun treats 
the legends of the saints in the form of a Terentian comedy. Bruno has 
stamped the impress of his mind upon this whole literature. His taste for 
philological learning) his ascetic zeal, his high position at court which came 
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to him from birth, influenced it perceptibly for over a century. But there 
vras also another spirit at work which he neither could nor would control. 
In these books lives also the strong, sturdy, and true spirit of the German 
people. 

The tenth century, more than others, has been called an age of barbarism, 
and its beginnings do indeed betray a decay of all that the Carlovingian period 
had accomplished in the way of art and literature. But alrea^ in the mid- 
dle of the century we may detect new seeds of culture in the German coun- 
tries, and it was really from them that a civilisation first developed which 
penetrated more deeply into the northern districts and became acclimated 
there. It was, to be sure, a civilisation wliich at first affected only the 
highest ranks of society — the court, the clergy, and the nobility which had 
been drawn into the vicinity of the court; but it was practically, instru< 
mental in gradually reforming all the conditions of German life. No one 
more than the historian of the German people perceives what a change took 
place at that time in the cultural conditions. After he has emerged from 
the darkness of tradition into the light of history already in the Carlovin- 
gian period, at the beginning of the tenth century he is again surrounded 
by a twilight in which it is impossible to distinguish fact from fable ; tradi- 
tion is confused, contradictory, incomplete, and disconnected. But with tlic 
middle of the century, contemporary, reliable sources are again opened up to 
him, which on the whole permit him to follow the course of events clearly ; 
the ground becomes firm beneath his feet and only seldom is he compellecl 
to tread the uncertain path of supposition. 

The king’s chapel, however, was not only a school of learning, it was at 
tlio same time a plant-house for church and state, ;n that nearly all the priests 
went out from it who in the following period were raised to the seats of the 
German bishoprics by Otto aifd his successors. It is a new generation of 
princes of the church very unlike that which the later Carlovingian period 
had brought forth. These bishops, permeated as they are with the dignity 
of their ecclesiastical position, are yet truly submissive to the central power 
of the state ; they willingly take part in the king’s battles and cheerfully go 
from one country to another in his interest and for his advantage. 
Hierarchic-theocratic ideas are far from their minds, no less so the thought of 
a slavish obedience to Rome, although they respect the rights of St. Peter ; 
they are, however, permeated with the feeling of a free independent 
authori^ which God lias given them over their bishoprics, and they rule 
their dioceses with a patriarchal, all-comprehending power. Their first duties 
they consider to be the organisation of ecclesiastical discipline, reformation 
of the cloisters and chapters, and the awakening of a scholastic life ; but they 
feel it to be equally their calling to fortify their cities with walls, to gain or 
to secure for them privileges of markets and coinage, to elevate commerce, to 
cultivate waste regions, to clear away forests, to regulate the service of their 
dependents legally, to preserve right and justice within their immunities. 
They are throughout practical tasks whicn they set themselves and they 
believe that they are serving God and their fellowmen in performing them. 

The Roman church has placed not a few of these bishops on the calendar 
of its saints, but the German people also owe these men the deepest gratitude. 
They have contributed not a little towards raising the oppressed part of the 
natioi^ towards reviving city life, and towards promoting agriculture, indeed 
one might say that even the more definite development of the national spirit is 
due largely to them. From one centre they went into all parts of the realm ; 
wherever they went they spread the same culture, tim same principles 
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of adminis^ation, the same ecclesiastical-political views, and they them- 
selves remained, although separated, in a close, often an intimate, relationship 
with each other. It might be said that among them for the lirst time, the 
firm outlines of a national policy were established, which remained untouched 
by the attitude of the person who happened to hold the chief power in the 
state. In this rank of bishops we meet a large number of the most wortliy 
men, who showed themselves almost throughout filled with the same love 
for their German fatherland until the struggle concerning the investiture 
brought unholy discord into all ranks of life.c 


THE STRENGTHENING OF THE MARES 

But civil wars, the strengthening of royalty, and the activity of the church 
were but a part of the interests of Otto. From the day of his coronation the 
Slavs had been ravaging the frontiers on the northeast and the Hungarians 
had raided the rich valleys of the upper Danube. In campaign after cam- 
paign the king and his lieutenants kept the invaders at bay. To secure his 
kingdom, Otto granted larger powers to the counts of the border, tlie mark- 
grnfen, and thus prepared the way for the power of Brandenburg and of 
Austria (the East Mark). He encouraged German colonisation along the 
Elb(?, and called to the assistance of his armies Uie influence of Christianising 
missionaries. The reformation of his clergy stood him in good stead, for 
not since the day of Charles the Great did the missionary effort of the monks 
and clergy reap such triumphs over heathenism and win so much in land and 
people for Christendom. . 


VICTORY OVKK THE MAGYARS AND WENDS 

But the Hungarians were still unsubdued, and in the year 955 they made 
a vast and final test of the strength of the new kingdom.® A powei’ful 
party in Bavaria, headed by the count Werner, brother to the fallen Araulf, 
were induced by tlie hatred they bore to Henry to have recourse to the 
Hungarians, whom they invited into the country. Confident of success on 
account of their enormous numerical strength, the arrogant barbarians boasted 
that their horses should drain every river in Germany. Augsburg, whose 
supposed treasures attracted their cupidity, was besieged by them, but made 
a brave defence under the^ command of Burkhard of Swabia. Their king, 
Pulzko, was encamped at (jiinsburg. Otto instantly assembled the arriere- 
l)an of the entire empire ; the Bohemians united their forces with his ; the 
Saxons, at that time engaged in opposing the Slavs, alone failed. The two 
armies came within sight of each other on the Lech, near Augsburg. Before 
the battle commenced, Otto addressed his troops, as his father had done on 
a similar occasion, and vowed, when referring to the victory won by Henry, 
to found a bishopric at Meresburg, if God granted him succ^s. ^ 

It was the 10th of August, 955. The sun poured with intense heat 
upon the plain. The Hungarians rapidly crossed the Lech, fell upon the rear 
of the German army, dispersed the Bohemians, and were pressing hard upcm 
the Swabians, when the fortune of the day was again turned by Conrad, 
who, anxious to retrieve his fault and to regain the confidence of his master, 
performed miracles of valour at the head of the Franconians. The emperor 
struggled sword in hand in the thickest of the fight. A vast number of 
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the enemy were drowned in attempting to escape across the river. Conrad 
was mortally wounded in the neck by an arrow aimed at him by one of Uie 
fugitives, when in the act of raising his helmet in order to breathe more 

freely. A hundred thousand Hungarians are 
said to have fallen on this occasion.^ Two of 
their princes, Lehel and Bulcs, were by the em- 
peror’s command hanged on the gates of Augs- 
burg. According to some writers, King Pul^o 
and four of the war-chiefs were hanged before the 
gates of Ratisbou. W erner was killed by the en- 
raged Hungarians, but few of whom escaped to 
their country, almost the whole of the fugitives 
being slain or Imnted down like wild b^sts by 
tlie Bavarian peasants. The adherents of the ad- 
verse party were mercilessly punished by Henry 
of Bavaria, who caused them to be buried alive, or 
burned in beds of quicklime. Her old, bishop of 
Salzburg, was by his orders deprived of sight, and 
the patriarch Lupus of Aquileia met with a still 
more -wretched fate. This was the last inroad 
attempted by the Hungarians, who for the future 
remained w'ithin their frontier, on their side 
equally undisturbed by the Germans. The 
booty was so enormous that a peasant is said 
to have had a silver plough made out of his 
share. The innumerable Hungarian horses 
taken on this occasion also gave rise to the 
estjfulisliment of the Keferlolier horse fair.d 


THE REVIVAL OF THE HOMAN EMPIRE 

For a quarter of a century Otto (936-902) 
ruled with no higher title than king of the Franks. 
It was not till the winter of 962 that this successor 
of Charlemagne received the imperial crown, and proclaimed once more to 
the world the fact of that union of Roman and Teuton, upon which the 
structure of modern society was to rest. We have now to trace the story 
of what Bryce regards as the real foundation of the Roman Empire of the 
Middle Ages. ^ 

The one portion of the Carlovingian monarchy which suffered most in the 
dark age of dissolution was Italy. The heroic efforts on its behalf of Louis 
II, the last worthy descendant of Charles, were rendered fruitless by his 
early death without a son to succeed. Then Italy was a prize for uncles 
and cousins, like Charles the Bald and Charles the Fat. After their time 
there was a feudal anarchy in which the most noteworthy leaders were the 
dukes of Friuli in the north, of Spoleto in the centre, and of Capua and Ben- 
evento in the south, with marquises of Ivrea and Tuscany and proud Roman 
counts, like those of the family of Creseentius, to prevent consolidation or 
peace. At Rome itself the conditions were at the worst. Popes were 
elected by clergy and populace, but mob violence forced the elections amid 
riot and outrage. 

But one must remember that the old chronicler who recorded this fact did not see the battle.] 
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Above this world of ruin and disorder there still hung the shadow of an 
imperial crown. From the year 900 it had been alternately the prize of 
Lombard and Provengal (or Burgundian) princes.^ 

In the year 950 Lothair of Burgundy died suddenly, leaving his young, 
witty, and beautiful widow AdeUieid (Adelaide) to face the craft and 
strength of Berengar II. Berengar determined to marry her to his son, and 
upon her refusal imprisoned her in a fortress on the Lake of Como. From 
this she escaped to the castle of Canossa. 

Legend tells us that her deliverance was due to a priest who bored 
through her prison wall, and that in her flight she was so closely pursued us 
to be compelled to conceal herself in a field of standing corn, ller flight at 
Canossa gave the excuse for the interference of the German ally, Ludolf of 
Swabia, Otto’s eldest son. Ludolf at once descended the Alps; his uncle 
Henry of Bavaria was at his heels to share in the plunder, and laid claim to 
most of Venetia, although formerly Berengar's ally. Buttlie prize was for 
neither of them. In 951 Otto himself came down, and in Pavia, the old 
royal city of the Lombards, ho signalised liis double triumph bv assuming the 
title “king of the Lombards ” and by marrying the fair Adelaide. Hence- 
forth the only obstacle to the assumj»tion of the empire was the formality 
of coronation. 

Nino years elapsed, liowever, before Otto took the final step. His son liad 
withdrawn to Germany to lead a formidable rebellion against the father who 
liad foiled his plans. Conrad the red, duke of Lotharingia, joined hands with 
him, and the civil wars broke out anew. It- was then that the great Hun- 
garian invasion came to r(?st()rc allegiance to the one [u ince who could make 
litjadvvay against it. Th^ rebels submitted and fought loyally for their king. 
The battle of Lechfeld left Otto unquestioned master in (iermany. Fresh 
aggressions of Berengar, whom he had lefi as uiidcr-king in Italy, now led 
him to take the final stei).a 

Berengar aimed at the independent sovereignty of Italy, in which he 
was upheld by the majority of the pcojde, wdiose national pride ill brooked 
the despotic rule of either the clergy or the Germans. The Lombard bish- 
ops, enraged at the restriction imposed upon them by Ihn-engar, sought tlie 
])rotection of the pope, wlio applied for aid to the emjmror. The family dis- 
])iites tliat had so lately troubled Otto s domestic peace, tlio struggle with 
the Hungarians and the Slavs, had at this juncture been brought to a favour- 
able termination, and the rcincorporation of Italy with the empire again 
became the object of Ids ambition. Accordingly, after causing Ids son, 
Otto II, to bo crowned king of Germany at Aachen, and entrusting the 
government of tlie empire to his brother Bruno, archbishop of Cologne, and 
to his illegitimate son Wilhelm, who had succeeded Frederick in the arch- 
bishopric of Mainz, he crossed the Alps (961 a.d.), expelled Berengar, and 
for the first time entered Rome, where the pope, John XII (a son of Alberic), 
was compelled to crown him emperor.<* 

THE IMPBKIAL CORONATION (962 A.D.) 

Ancient custom demanded that the pope should send the Roman senate, 
t.e. the nobility of the city, and tl^e citizens who bore arms to meet the king, 
who was to receive the imperial crown, while he was encamped upon the 
gardens of Nero under Monte Mario near the church of St. Peter, and to 

U Though it would seem that some o! these claimants preferred a royal title to the imperial 
one, Cf. Otto Ps first Italian campaign.] 
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escort him back to the city. This delegation, accordingly, started Out- in 
pompous array with crosses and flags, dragon heads, and lof^ stan^ds, 
accompanied by the corporations of the foreigners in Rome, each hailing -tihe 
joyful occasion b;^ joyful songs in its own language. Aristocratic youths 
belonging to tlie first families of the city, welcomed the king at Monte Maiio, 
kissed his feet, and then assisted him to mount a horse sent by the pope, upon 
which they conducted him, through crowds of people, to the steps lea(Rng to 
the outer court of St. Peter's. 

Before this sat the pope in full regalia, upon a golden throne surrounded 
on both sides by the clergy. After the king had left his horse and mounted 
the thirty-five marble steps, the pope arose, offered the king his lips for a kiss, 
and extended his right hand in brotherly greeting. They then passed through 
the brazen gates of the spacious outer court, which was called the pi^iidlse 
of St. Peter, and proceeded towards the main door — it was called the 
silver door — of the church. Before that was opened, however, the king 
swore to the pope that he had come with pure and upright intentions as re- 
gards the good of the city and church, and promised him tlie donations given 
by the earlier emperors. To the sound of the hymn, “ Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord,” they then entered the festively decorated 
and brilliantly lighted church, wdiich had no equal in all the world. The 
king hurried to the tomb of St. Peter as soon as he entered the church 
and fell on his knees to pray. The pope’s blessing and prayer concluded 
the ceremony in the church. This was followed by a festive banquet 
which the pope gave the future emperor, who then returned in the even- 
ing to his camp outside the city. 

Thus was spent the day of the ceremonial reception ; the coronation itself 
did not take place until the following Sunday. On that day the people 
gathered in the streets at an early hour ; all the houses were decorated with 
carpets and awnings ; the whole city thereby look on a festive appearance. 
Everybody then hastened to Leo’s city, to St. Peter s, where the king in a 
purple robe and golden greave.s awaited the pope. The pope appeared in 
the full regalia of his highest priestly office. After the king had then put 
on clerical garments, he was anointed as a priest at the altar and thus, as a 
member of the clerical order, received the imperial crown and sword from 
the hands of the pope. 

The church re-echoed with the loud congratulations and the joyful cries 
of the crowd. As soon as these had subsided a lector read the document 
which the einijcror had made out for the pop)e in regard to the possessions of 
St. Peter’s and the emperor with splendid gifts thanked Peter’s successor, 
who had adorned his head with the highest crown in the world. 

With such festivities King Berengar had been received in Rome and 
crowned emperor. We possess no details concerning Otto’s reception and 
coronation ; but the proceedings could not have been very different when he 
entered Rome on the 31st of January, and on February 2nd, 962, received 
the imperial crown from the i)ope in St. Peter’s ; wdth him Adelheid was 
anointed and crowned. 

Otto had attained the aim of long years of labour. The highest position 
in western Christendom, the leadership of all the states which nad gone out 
from the empire of Charlemagne, had become his and through him they 
became the possessions of the German nation. 

In 964 Otto returned to Germany, and held Whitsuntide at Colpgn^ 
where he was attended by all the German* princes, among whom appeared 
Lothair of France. Peace and security reigned throughout the empire. 
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WARS IN ITALY AGAINST BYZANTIUM 

Otto revisited Italy (966 a.d.), where Adalbert, the son of Berengar, had 
raised an insurrection in Lombardy ; he was defeated on the Po by liurk- 
hard of Swabia. Pope Leo VIII was dead ; the new pope, John XIII, the 
emperor’s creature, wno had been expelled from Rome by an adverse party, 
had been reinstated by Pandolf, the valiant prince of Benevento, the last 
Lombard who preserved his ancestral bravery and fidelity amid the vices of 
d[taly* Otto’s nrst act, on his arrival in Rome, was the infliction of a severe 
chastisement on the refractory Romans; thirteen of the most distinguished 
citizens were hanged. A fresh and closer treaty was concluded between the 
emperor and the pope, to whose dominions the territory of Ravenna, which 
had beop severed from them, was restored, in return for wdiich lie suit innly 
placed the imperial diadem on the head of Otto II, an incident of rare o* cur- 
rence during the lifetime and in the presence of the father. 

All opposition to the irresistible power of the emperor lia<l now' t;eascd 
— tlie whole of upper and central Italy lay in silent sabinissiuii at his fect. 
His first step was the imposition of a new form of government upon Lom- 
bardy. He replaced the great dukes, with the exception of liis ally Pandolf, 
by numerous petty markgrafs, the majority of w'honi weri^ Germans by birth, 
lie also settled a considerable mimber of (Termans in tlje iliffcrent cities, and 
I bus created a party favourable to the imperial cause that counterpoised the 
rebellious sjiirit of the Lombards and Romans. I’andolf of Benevento, snr- 
luimcd Ironhead, and the petty duke, Giaulf of Salern»), whose imbecility 
rendered him ever inconstant to his allies, defended ibe frontiers of ui)per 
and centJ'al Italy against the Greeks, w’bo still retained possession of lower 
Italy, and the Saracens, W'bo liad already settled in Sicily. Otto and his 
empress, Adclheid, visited Pandolf (968 a.i5.) who entertained them with 
great magnificence. 

During his residence at Benevento, Otto undertook the conquest of lower 
Italy. Bari, the strongly fortified Grecian nustropolis, offering a valiant 
and successful resistance, lie had recourse tp his favourite policy, and de- 
sjjatched his confidant, Liutprand, the celebrated historian, to the court of 
Micephorus, the Grecian emperor, in order to demand the hand of the beau- 
tiful princess Theophano, daughter to Roman us the late einiieror, for his son 
Otto II, probably in the hope of receiving Italy as her dowry. His suit 
being contemptuously refused, Otto undertook a second campaign during 
the following year, and chose -wiili great judgment his lino of marcli along 
the Alps that separate low^r Italy into tw^o jiarts, and thus command Apulia 
to the east and Calabria to the west. Having tlius opened a path, he 
returned the same way, leaving the conquest of the low country to Pandolf, 
who having the misfortune to be taken prisoner before Bovino, and to bo 
sent to Constantinople, the Greeks, under the patrician Eugenius, crossed 
the frontier, laid waste the country in the neighbourhood of Capua and 
Benevento, and treated the inhabitants with great cruelty. Otto, who was 
at that juncture in upper Italy, sent the grafs Gunther and Siegfried to 
oppose them ; a splencud victory was gained, and the victors, animated by a 
spirit of revenge, deprived the Greek prisoners of their right hands, noses, 
and ears. In 970, the Sicilian Saiacens invaded the country, but were 
defeated at Chiaramonte by Graf Gunther. At this time, the emperor 
Joannes, who after the assassination of Nicephorus had ascended the 
throne of Greece, restored Paiidollf Ironhead to liberty, concluded peace 
with Otto, and consented to the alliance of Otto II with the beautiful 
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Thoophano, who was escorted from Constantinople by the archbishop Gero of 
Cologne, Bruno’s successor, at the head of a numerous body of retainers. 

She was received in the palace of Pandolf at Benevento by the emperor 
and the youthful bridegroom. Her extraordinary beauty attracted universal 
admiration. The marriage ceremony was celebrated with neat magnificence 
at Rome (972 a.d. Y This princess created an important change in the man- 
ners of Germany oy the introduction of Grecian customs, which gradually 
spreading downwards from the court, where her influence was first felt, 
affected the general habits of the people by the alterations introduced in the 
monastic academies. The German court adopted much of the pomp and 
etiquette of that of Greece. Tlie number of retainers increased with increas- 
ing luxury, and the plain manners of the true-hearted German were 
exchanged for the finesse and adulation of the courtier. The empqror also 
adopted the Grecian title of “ sacred majesty ” (j^acra maje%ta»). Lower 
Italy remained in the hands of the Greeks. 


COMPARISON OF HENRY THE FOWLER AND OTTO WITH 
CHARLEMAGNE 

i 

The feeling of liis unassailable position may ha ve cheered the emperor on 
the journey to liis own palatinate and church, at Memleben on the Unstrut, 
where the river, peaceful and calm on the surface but flowing strongly in its 
depths, winds its way out of the valley through the neighbouring mountains, 
which have still ke})t the name they bore in the days of anticiuity. It is 
supposed to have been an ancient Germanic burial-plac(}. He arrived there 
on the 6th of May, 973. It has rather been supposed that he came there 
with a foreboding of death. But death hovered over him. On the 7th he 
still kept the hours for prayer, not without interruption for rest and for 
“ offering Ins hand to the poor,” as tlie chronicle says. 

lie seemed cheerful at table. Whilst he was listening to the singing of the 
Gospel at vespers, he was seizci) by the horror of death. Overcome by heat 
and weakness, he was placed on a seat, received tlui C’ommunion, and died 
without any previous illness or death struggle. Thus the man wdio might 
liavc been considered as the rnle,r of all tlie western world, unexpectedly 
suffered the fate of mortals. The fullness of an inexhaustible vigour accom- 
panied him to the end of his life, wlien it was suddenly conquered. lie 
was only sixty-one years of age when lie exiiired ; his father had died at 
about the same age, in the same place, after a moft active life. 

Let us, even at the danger of repetition, add a few remarks concerning 
the position in the world of these two great men. 

They had been preceded by Pepin and Charles the Great, likewise father 
and son, through whose succession and co-operation the West received its 
definite form. That which the father had planned, the son carried out with 
circumspect politics and the fortune of arms ; under his long and peaceful 
administration the Western Empire was formed. The relations were not 
quite the same between Henry and Otto. Of Henry nothing is to be found 
from which one can conclude that his plans were the foundations of his son’s 
actions. But succeeding each other ustder altered circumstances, they ob- 
tained the greatest success. To them is due the fact that the Carlovingian 
kingdom was sustained. Father and son worked together to banish the most 
dangerous enemies by which Germany wes at any time attacked. Through 
Otto, Italy again became closely united with the empire, and western France 
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kept in peaceful relation to it. The western world, its power and civilisa* 
tion, depended on the union of the three great lands. 

For the consolidation of the empire the union of Charles the Great with 
the papacy was most essential ; the ecclesiastical and temporal interests co< 
operated. The church belonged to the Latin world ; but it had a lasting 
effect on the Germanic tribes. It united their religious views with the idea of 
the apostolic mission of St. Peter, and with the traditions of antiquity. Thus 
Saxony, which Charles subjected with arms, was organised as an ecclesiastical 
province ; Bavaria was subjected by direct influence of the pope to the great 
kingdom which then became the empire — that 
is to say, the constitution of the empire, em- 
bracing as it did Latin elements, did not take 
place without the influence of the pope. Never- 
theless the personal authority of a great prince 
was necessary to keep all his provinces in unity. 

Since then, as has been remarked, a con- 
siderable alteration took place. The oppo- 
sition descended from antiquity between the 
priesthood and the higher authorities had 
again broken out ; the priesthood had ac- 
quired a development and strength, with 
which the temporal power in the hands of 
the Carlovingians could no longer interfere. 

In Germany tlie hierarchical doctrines Avere 
also to the fore, and it might well liaA^e seemed 
possible that the essence o^the German spirit 
had been absorbed by them. Hut how was it 
to escape this absorption ? There can be nd 
doubt that it was owing chiefly to the estab- 
lishment of a princely house wdiich w^as essen- 
tially Germanic and comidetely realised the 
idea of temporjil power. The empire w'hich 
Henry I conquered and Otto the Great raised 
to a niJignificent structure, had a Germanic 
vein of preponderating strength and keen- 
ness; it gave back authority to temporal 
power — not alone the supreme authority but 
also the subordinate authority attending it, 
and was joined by those bishops who were A Gkuhax chikf 

free from the power of the pope at Rome, 

until now absolute. Had an unconditional subjection of the clergy taken 
place, this would have shattered the foundation of the empire. The reli- 
gious idea was not fought by the Saxon princes, but ecclesiastical politics 
underwent a change. The object now was to insure the independence of the 
imperial and kingly authority and to sav’e it from clerical interference in 
the government. 

It strove for a juxtaposition of the two authorities with a preponderance 
of the temporal. This was the principle of the German Empire which was 
autonomically raised by Henry and* Otto on the foundation of the Carlo- 
vingian. The relations of the European nations were reorganised by the 
unification of Germany. In ^Ingland and France they had not been so 
fortunate as in Germany ; the northern invasions had not been repelled, the 
nationalities had even become altered under their influence. They had other 
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requirements, other centres. The rising of the temporal power in itself 
created new foundations for them. 

If the empire aspired to universal authority, this attempt would have to 
be given up. A Complete nullification of the papal authority wouM have 
been unbearable to the German Empire, and the neighbouring nations were 
far from being disposed to subject themselves to such a central superiority 
as would thus have arisen. Awakened national feeling laid the foundations 
of the German Empire, though religion was not without its effect. In the 
course of the following century the latter gained in intensity. From all 
these causes resulted the complex civilisation which wo call Western Christi- 
aniW ; since thenceforward chaotic forces and tendencies progressed towards 
unification. The state thus founded became the basis for modern civilisation.^ 


THE UNFORESEEN EVILS OP OTTO’S REIGN 

By far the most important act of Otto’s eventful life was his assumption 
of the Lombard and the imperial crowns. His successors so steadily fol- 
lowed his example that the sovereign crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle claimed as 
his right to be afterwards crowned in Milan and in Rome. Thus grew up 
the Holy Roman Empire, that strange state which, directly descending 
through the empire of Charles the Great from the empire of the cuisars, con- 
tained so many elements foreign to ancient life. We are here concerned 
with it only in so far as it affected Germany. Germany itself never until 
the nineteenth century became an empire. It is true tliat at least the Holy 
Roman Empire was as a matter of fact confined tb Germany ; but in theory 
it was something quite different. Like France, Germany was a kingdom, 
but it differed from France in tiiis, that its king was also king in Italy, and 
Roman emperor. As the latter title made him nominally the secular lord of 
the world, it might have been expected to excite the pride of his German 
subjects ; and doubtless, after a time, they did learn to think highly of 
themselves as the imperial race. But the evidence tends to show that at 
first they had no wish for this honour, and would have much preferred had 
their ruler limited himself strictly to Lis own people. There are signs tliat 
during Otto’s reign they began to have a distinct consciousness of national 
life, their use of the word “ deutscli,” to indicate tlie whole people, being one 
of these symptoms. 

To the connection of their kingdom with the empire they owe the fact 
that for centuries they w'ere the most divided of European nations. France 
was made up of a number of loosely connected lands, each with its own 
lord, wlien Germany, under Ott o, was to a large extent moved by a single will, 
well organised, and strong. But the attention of the French kings was con- 
centrated on their immediate interests, and in course of time they brought 
their unruly vassals^^to order. The German kings, as emperors, bad duties 
which often took ^em away for long periods from GermieRy* This alone 
would have shaken their authority, for during their absence, the v®-®* 
sals seized rights which it was afterwards diffioolt to uecow. Thus the 
imperial crown was the most fatal gift that could have been offered to the 
German kings; apparently giving them* ail things, it d0prilN9d nearly 
of everything. And in doing this, it inflicted^ on many g^erations incalcu- 
lable and needless suffering. * : ; 

By the policy of his later years, Otto did much to 
the process of disintegration which he 'rendetod inevitable 
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empire. With the kinj^dom diyidfid in^ duohi^ tOYmig^n 

could always have maintai&od at least lo amch unity as King Hsiot 
secured; and as the ezperienee el Ottu himself showed, there would Imya 
been chances of much grater oenMiisidi Yet he threw amy this advan- 

tage. Otto gave up the jpxaotiee <4 retaining the duchies in his earn 
hands or in those of relati vas^ Kren Saxony, his native duchy, and eUbi 
source of his strength, was given to Markgraf Billung, who^ family tong 
afterwards kept it. 

^ As a set-off to the power of the princes — for the reigning immediate 
vassals of the crown ranked as princes — Otto, especially af ^ became 
emperor and looked upon himself as the protector pf the church, immnsely 
increased the imnortance of the prelates. The emperor’s idea was that, as 
church lands and offices could not be hereditary, their holders would, neom- 
sarily f&vour the crown. But he forgot that the church had a heUd^heyemd 
Germany, and that the passion for the rights of an order may :h6 no leas 
intense than that for the rightart^ family. While the efenpim wjiaut peace 
with thh popes, the prelates ofWe church did strongly uphold it»:aad their 
influence was unquestionably, on the whole, much Mgher than of rude 
secular nobles. 

But with the empire and the papacy in conflict, they could not but abide, 
as a rule, by ithe authority which h^ the most sacred cahims to fheir loyalty. 
From ail these circumstances it curiously happened that the sovereign who 
(lid more than any other to raise the royal power, was also the sovereign 
who, more than any other, wrought its decay./ 


OTTO II (973-983 A.L>.) 

Otto II was short in stature, but strong and muscular, and of an extremely 
ruddy complexion ; his temperament was flery, but modifled by the retined 
and learned education he had received, for which he was indebted to the care 
of his mother, Adelheid ; his wife, Theophano, also sympathised in his love 
of learning. Still, the Italian blood that flowed in his veins estranged him 
too much from Germany, and excited in him so strong an inclination for the 
Noutli, that it became as impossible for his mind to be completely absorbed 
by care for the empire as it was for his rough but honest German subjects to 
a(lo])t the pomp and refinement of his court. 

Swabia, on the death of the pious Hedwdg, was inherited by Otto, the 
son of Ludolf, between whom and Henry the Wrangler, of Bavaria, the 
ancient feud' that had at^iben on account of the extent of their frontiers 
between their fathers was still carried on. The emperor decided the ques- 
tion ill Otto’s favour and the quarrelsome Henry instantly attempted to rouse 
the ancient national hatred of the Bavarians, and to stir them up to open 
revolt. He also entered into alliance with Boleslaw of Bohemia, but vras 
anticipated in his designs by Otto, who threw him into prison, bestowed 
Bavaria on Otto of Swabia, and Carinthia on a graf, Henry Minor, the son 
of Berthold, probably a Babenberger ; this graf sided with Henry of Bavaria, 
revolted, and was deposed, 974 a.d. Carinthia was consequently also be- 
stowed upon Otto. Li the followixjg year, Harold, king of Denmark, sud- 
denly invaded Saxony, whence he was successfully repulsed. Shortly after 
this event, Henry escaped fron^ prison, again raised the standard of rebellion, 
and was joined by the Bohemians, but again suffered defeat, and was retaken 
prisoner (977 A.D.:>. 
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OTTO IN FRANCE AND ITALY 

In 978 A.D. war acain broke out in the West, where Charles, the brother 
of Lbthair, king of France, attempted to gain possession of liOrraine, but 
was repulsed by Otto, who advanced as far as Paris, and burned the suburbs. 
The city, nevertheless, withstood his attack ; and on his return homewards, 
being surprised by the treacherous count of Hennegau, he was compelled to 
com€f to terms with his opponents; Charles was permitted to hold lower 
Lorraine in fee of the empire, and upper Lorraine was granted to Frederick, 
count of Bar. 

Otto, whose natural inclinations led him to Italy, was speedily called there 
by the affairs of that country. Crescentius (Cencius) had usurped the gov- 
ernment in Rome, and attempted to revive tlie memory of ancient tjmes by 
causing himself to be created consul. The pope, Benedict VII, was assas- 
sinated by his orders, and replaced by a creature of his own, Bonifacids VII, 
in opposition to whom the Tuscan imperialists raised Benedict VIII to the 
papal chair. Otto’s presence in Rome (980 A.D.) quickly restored order. 
Crescentius was pardoned. Otto was visited during his stay in Rome by 
Hugh Capet, Lothair’s secret competitor for the throne of France, whose 
cl|j.im was countenanced by the emperor, on account of the ingratitude dis- 
played by the French monarch for the services formerly rendered to his 
ancestors by the imperial house of Saxony. 

Lower Italy next engaged the attention of the emperor, who attempted 
to take forcible possession of his wife’s portion. The Greeks, until now 
unceasingly at war with the Arabs, instantly united with them against their 
common enemy. Naples and Taranto were tak(in by Otto, ana the allies 
were defeated near Cotrona (981 A.D,); Abul Kasim, the terror of lower 
Italy, and numbers of the Arabs, were left on the field of battle. The fol- 
lowing campaign proved disastrous to the emperor, who, whilst engaged in a 
conflict with tlie Greeks on the seashore near Basantello, not far from 
Taranto, was suddenly attacked in the rear by the Arabs, and so com- 
pletely routed that he was compelled to fly for his life, and owed his escape 
entirely to the rapidity of his horse. When wandering along the shore in 
momentary expectation of being captured by the enemy, he caught sight of 
a Grecian vessel, towards which he swam on horseback, in the hope of not 
being recognised by those on board. He was taken up. A slave recognised 
him, but instead of betraying him passed him off as one of the emperor’s 
chamberlains. The Greeks made for Rossano with the intention of taking 
on board the treasures of the pretended chamberlain, who, the instant the 
vessel approaclied the shore, suddenly leaped into the sea and escaped. 

Lower Italy remained in the liands of the Greeks, and was governed by 
an exarch. The Arabians also retained possession of Sicily. 


QUELLING OF THE SLAVS 

Mistevoi, the valiant prince of the Abodriti, favoured the Christian 
religion, followed the banner of Otto II, and served under him in Italy ; on 
his return to his native country, he SQed for the hand of Mechtildis, the 
sister of Bernhard of Saxony, and on being insulted by the jealous Dietrich, 
who called him a dog and unworthy of a Christian or of a German bride, 
replied : “If w'e Slavs be dogs, we will pFcve to you that we can bite.” The 
pagan Slavs, who vrere ever ripe for revolt, obeyed his call the more readily, 
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on account of the death of Ditmar, who with many other of their tyrannical 
rulers had fallen in the Italian war. An oath of eternal enmity against the 
Germans and the priests was taken before their idol, Eadegast, and suddenly 
rising in open rebellion, they assassinated all who fell into their hands 
(983 A.D.)» razed all the churches to the ground, and completely destroyed 
the cities of Hamburg and Oldenburg, besides those of Brandenburg and 
llavelburg. 

The lands of Dietrich became one scene of desolation. Sixty priests were 
flayed alive. The rebels were, nevertheless, completely beaten by Dietrich 
and Riddag in a pitched battle near Tangermunde. The emi>eror, however, 
more just than his father had been, deprived the cruel Dietrich of ids gov- 
ernment, and bestowed it on Hodo. Riddag and his cousin, the above- 
mentioned graf Dedo, remained in Meissen, whence Riddag was afterwards 
expellecf by the Bohemians. It was regained by his cousin and sucroasor, 
the hi-ave Eckhart, wliose exploits were equalled by those of Bernhard Bil- 
lung, who had returned from Italy in order to oppose the Abodriti on the 
western frontier. Tlie obstinacy with wliich the Slavs, notwithstanding 
the terrible defeats, still held out, is proved by the fact of Brandenburg hav- 
ing been first retaken in 994. 

The peaceable conversion of the Bohemians and Poles chiefly contributed 
to the gradual but complete subjection of the Slavs on the frontiers. The 
independence of Bohemia and Poland was only possihlo so long as the power- 
ful Slavonic pagan states existed to their rear. This support was now lost. 
Poland w'as already Christianised, and the bishop of Prague, Adalbert, was 
a celebrated Bohemian saint. It was also about this period that Christianity 
took firm footing in Denmark, although not without fierce struggles. 

Great changes took place also at this period in France. Lothair died 
(986 A.D.), and in the following year his only son, Louis V. Charles of 
liorraine, Lothair’s brother, aspired U) the throne, but was excluded by the 
Capetian party. The disesteem . in which he was held on account of his 
licentious habits, and the refusal of assistance from Germany, where the em- 
j)cror, dissatisfied wdth the conduct of Lothair, no longer favoured the Carlo- 
viiigians, rendered him defenceless; he fell iifto the hands of his rival, Hugh 
Capet, and died in prison (993 A.i>.). Ilis son Otto, the last of the ('Jarlo- 
vingian race, died, neglected and despised (1004 a.d.). 


OTTO HI (98.’}-1002 A.U.) 

The death of Otto II, Vhich was occasioned by the hardships he had 
undergone at Basantello, took place in Italy (983 a.d.). His son Otto HI, 
a (ihild three years of age, was named as his successor, under the joint guar- 
dianship of Theophano and Adelhcid, who gave him such a lcarne<l educa- 
tion that he received the appellation of the Wwiderkhid, on account of the 
precocity of his intellect. 

Henry the Wrangler, who aspired to the throne, and seized the i)crsou of 
the young monarch, had already, by liis conduct, estranged from himself his 
countrymen the Saxons ; the memory of the cruelties practised by his father 
also rendered him unpopular in Bav^ia, and he was speedily reduced to suh- 
inission by the Franconian party, at whose head stood Willigis, the learned 
archbishop of Mainz. He was the son of a wheelwright, and 
wheel for the arms of the archbishapric, with these words, “ Willigis» Willi- 
gis, remember thy origin,’* Next in rank tQ this spiritual head of the empire 
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stood Conrad, duke of Franoonia and Swabia, and Henry, duke of Bavaria. 
Henry the Wrangler was oompelled to deliver up the emperor, and to take 
the oath of allegiance to him, in consideration of which he was restored 
to the dukedom of Bayaria, on the death of Henry Minor. The mere of 
Austria was granted to Leopold I, grandson to Adall>^ of Babenberg, whom 
Hatto had betrayed. This brave markgraf displayed so much activity that 
in 988 he had driven the Hungarians from the Ems, taken their royal castle 
of ]!ifolk, and compelled them to keep within the limits of modern Hungary. 
Their king Geisa followed the example of the sovereigns of Bohemia and 
Poland, and received baptism from the hands of Pilgerin, bishop of Passau ; 
he also sought to preserve peaceful relations with the Germanic Empire; 
Christianity, nevertheless, first became the national religion during the reign 
of his son, St. Stephen, who ascended the throne in 997 A.D., and died in 
1038 A.D. This monarch married Gisela, the daughter of Henry the 
Wrangler, a union that strengthened his alliance with Germany. Leopold 
planted numerous German colonists in lower Austria, the country regained 
by him from the Hungarians, which was visited by fresh missionaries, who 
tiiere left imperishable records of their zeal. 

The sceptre of Germany was no sooner again held by a child, than the 
clergy and the great vassals of the empire sought to regain the power of 
A^hich they had been deprived during the preceding reigns. The youthful 
emperor, guided by his mother and grandmother, who greatly favoured the 
clergy, bestowed upon them rich lands and benefices. Peace was certainly 
maintained throughout the empire, the dukes contenting themselves with 
confirming their power in the interior of the state, unopposed by the cm- 
])cror. War was, however, still carried on, on Jhe Slavonic frontier, where 
Otto was occasionally allowed to appear in person, in order that he might 
have opportunity by deeds of valour to gain his spurs. 


OTTO III MAKKS ANI> UNMAKES POPES 

Tlieophano and Adelheid, •vhose thoughts were ever directed towards 
Italy, their native land, had not been idle in their endeavours to rouse the am- 
bition of the youthful Otto, who, on attaining his majority, aspired to the 
sovereignty of that country, where after the death of Otto II the Italian 
party again rose in opposition to thjit of the emperor. Crescentius, who 
had usurped unlimited power in Rome, caused the pope, Jolin XIV, to be 
assassinated, and expelled his successor, John XV, who convoked an extraor- 
dinary council at Rheims (995 A.D.). * 

The German bishops and the pope, enraged at this conduct, unanimously 
condemned him at the council at Rheims, and he was compelled to yield. The 
pope expired during the following year, and the emperor marched into Italy 
for the purpose of regulating the affairs of the church. Crescentius was 
speedily overcome and pardoned. Otto, fired by youthful enthusiasm, im- 
agined that the future happiness of the world was to be secured by a closer 
union of the imperial with the papal power, and with his own hand, although 
himself scarcely out of his boyhood, placed the tiara on the head of Bruno, 
the son of Otto of Carinthia, who was then in his four-and-twentieth year, 
and who received the name of Gregory^V. 

Scarcely had the emperor quitted Rome,^than Crescentius again raised 
the banner of Insurrection, inflamed all^the *dark and liendlike passions of 
the Roman populace, already indignant at the assumption of the tiara 
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by a stranger, and elected another Italian wretch, John XVI, pope The 
emperor instantly returned, and re-entering Rome, where his presence alone 
sufficed to calm the uproar, caused the pretender to the popedom to be de- 
prived of sight, and to be led through the city mounted on an ass. Ci-es- 
centius, who had vainly thrown himsdf into the Engelburg, was executed 
(998 A.D.). The. well-founded hopes of the German party were, however, 
doomed to be frustrated by Italian wiles, and it is only left for us to iinagine 
what Europe might have become, had these two noble-minded youths been 
entrusted for a longer period with her temporal 
and spiritual welfare. 

The Pope, Gregory V, expired suddenly in 
999 A.t). His death was, with great justice, 
ascribe^ to poison. Gerbert became his succes- 
sor, under the name of Silvester II. His deep 
science and learning caused him to be generally 
regarded as a wizard. 

The death of Gregory, the friend of liis youth, 
caused a deep dejection to prey upon the mind of 
the emperor, which was also worked upon by the 
exhortations of two Italian enthusiasts, the saints 
Ilomwald and Nilus, who gained gi'eat power 
over him, and who, being the fellow-country- 
men of Crescentius, reproved him most particu- 
larly for the severity with which he had treated 
that traitor, which severity they denounced as 
a crime. •* 

The emperor was at length induced to do 
])enance for fourteen days in a cavern sacrcAi to 
the archangel Michael, on the Monte Gargano, 
in Apulia, and to perform a pilgrimage to the 
hones of St. Adalbert at Gnesen, in Poland. He 
nevertheless reappeared here in his charact(^' as 
emperor, by more strongly cementing the ami- 
cable relations that already subsisted between 
Germany and Polando. He bestowed the title 
of king on Boleslavv Chrobry, the son of Miseko 
and the Bohemian Dhobrowa.d 

Otto acted in regard to the Hungarians in 
precisely the same way that his brother-in-law had shortly before this 
done at Constantinople with regard to the Russians. We perceive that 
the house of the Porphyrogeniti, to which Otto belonged on his mother’s 
side, appears closely connected with the spread of Christianity, both 
towards the east from Constantinople and in the Western Empire from 
Rome. It was fated that one kingdom should unite itself with eastern, 
and that the other should unite itself with western Christendom. Both were 
in the hands of the purple-born (Porphyrogeniti) family, and a fresh division 
between the Eastern and the Western empires on the old lines resulted, as 
the Byzantines extended their influence neither to Hungary nor to Poland, 
but left both these countries to the Western imperium. 

The noteworthy event of this epoch is the chronological coincidence of 
the conversion of the Hungarians, Russians, and Poles to Christianity. 
But the personality that welds the %hole mass together is still that of the 
young emperor. & 
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On a visit to Aachen, Otto caused the tomb of Charlemagne to be opened. 
That monarch was discovered seated on his throne. On Otto’s return to 
Rome, he announced his intention of making her the capital of the modern, 
as she had been that of the ancient world, but the Romans were incapable 
either of comprehending his grand projects or of perceiving the advantage 
that must have accrued to them had their city once more become an imperial 
residence. The senseless and brutal populace again rose in open insurrec- 
tion. * On one occasion Otto, addressing them from a tower, upbraided them 
for their folly, and induced them to disperse. His death, which took place 
in 1002, was ascribed to poison, but was more probably caused by smallpox. 
In the following year, Pope Silvester also expired, and with him every hope 
that had been raised for the reformation of the church, which again fell under 
Italian influence. ^ 

The remembrance of a young emperor with so wonderful a sense of phan- 
tasy, and with so sad a fate, could not easily disappear from out the world. 
Poetic tales grew up out of Otto’s early grave and preserved his memory 
among the people longer than the sober accoiints of history. It was related 
tliat Otto met his death through a betrayal of love ; this glowing heart, so sen- 
sitive to friendship, could not be conceived of as untouched by the magic of 
love. Stephania, a beautiful but proud and heartless Roman lady, the widow of 
Crescentius — so runs the most widespread tradition — enchained the emperor 
by her charms and, when he had wholly given himself up to her, poisoned 
him, in order to avenge the death of her husband. There is a deep truth 
in this tale, but it was not a daughter of Rome but Rome herself who, with 
her imperishable charms, enchained, betrayed, and killed the youth who had 
been adorned with the imperial crown. c 


HENRY (IT) THE SAINT (1002-1024 A.D.) 

Otto dying childless, the succession to the throne was again disputed. 
Henry of Bavaria, the son of H^nry the W rangier, claimed it as the nearcjsl 
of kin, and was supported by the clergy on account of his piety and his 
inuniflcence towards the church. Henry’s party was considerably strength- 
ened by the adherence of Willigis, the pious arciibisliop of Mainz. Eckliart, 
his most dangerous opponent, lost his life before he coukl carry his projects 
into execution. Henry thereupon repaired to Aachen, wliere he was crowned. 
Tlie markgraf Henry of Schweiiifurt demanded immediately after the coro- 
nation of tlie emperor the dukedom of Bavaria, u^ich had become vacant by 
Henry’s accession to the throne and which was also aspired to by Bruno, the 
emperor’s brother. Both competitors met with a refusal from Henry, who 
bestowed Bavaria upon his brother-in-law Henry, count of Luxemburg, 
upon which the two rivals entered upon a conspiracy against him witJi 
Boleslaw II of Bohemia, who had not inherited the peaceable disposition of 
his father. They were defeated by the emperor near Creussen (1003 a.d.) 
and pardoned. 

Affairs also wore a different aspect in the East; Boleslaw Chrobry of 
Poland, a great conqueror, reduced Kieff in Russia beneath his rule. ^ In 
Bohemia, Boleslaw had broken his oat^ of allegiance to the empire. The 
ancient race of Cracus had degenerated. A rival race, that of the Wrsso- 
wez, was at the head of the democratic and pagan party, but could merely 
offer a weak opposition, by dint of petty stratagems, to the more powerful 
Christian party. At length the assassination of one of the Wrssowez, by the 
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order of Boleslaw, occasioned the formation of a conspiracy against him; 
Boleslaw was enticed into Poland, where he fell into the hands of the en- 
raged Wrssowez, who deprived him of sight, and placed Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Silesia in the hands of Boleslaw of Poland. A great reaction ensued. 
Boleslaw, at the head of the united Poles and Bohemians, invaded the Lausitz 
and Meissen. ^ 

After several severe campaigns, the emperor at length succeeded in sepa- 
rating Bohemia from Poland, and in placing Udalrich or Ulricli, the blather 
of the blind Boleslaw, on the throne of that dukedom. Udalrich was faith- 
less and tyrannical. In order the more firmly to secure the possession of tlie 
crown, he deprived his second brother, Jaromir, of sight. Boleslaw of Poland 
attempted to win him over, and sent his son, Mieezyslaw, to negotiate with 
him. {Jdalrich delivered him up to the emperor, who instantly restored him 
to liberty. The war, nevertheless, was still carried on. The emperor suf- 
fered a defeat (1015 a.d.), probably on the Bober, the half of his army that 
had crossed the stream being suddenly attacked by the enemy. Mieezyslaw, 
inspirited by this success, attacked Meissen ; the castle was set on fire, but 
the conflagration was extinguished by the women, who poured mead on the 
spreading flames. The emperor afterwards undertook a fresh expedition 
into Silesia, where he laid siege to the city of Nimptsch, but without success. 
Peace was finally concluded with Poland at Bautzen (1018 

During the first years of the Polish war, the seizure of Valenciennes by 
Baldwin IV, count of Flanders, also called the arms of Henry into Lor- 
raine ; nor could the German plume himself on the success of his exf>edition 
in that quarter. Baldwin, indeed, was reduced to nominal submission ; but 
he obtained from Henry not only the county of Valenciennes, but also the 
island of Walcheren, and a considerable portion of Zealand.fl^ 


henry’s policy 

Henry did not pursue the irrealisable imperial policy of the Ottos. 
Altliough he went down to Italy several ftmes and was crowned king at 
Pavia (1005 A.o.) and emperor at Rome (1013 A.D.), his interests wore 
plainly German, and the Italian affairs were no longer uppermost. Germany 
and not Rome was his home, and in tliese narrower limits, his policy, a 
national rather than imperial one, was successful. Raised to the throne 
without the advantage of direct descent from the great Otto, he tried a new 
device for subjecting the i^agnates of the realm, to whose favour lie owed the 
crown. By the help of Cfouncils of the church and Assemblies or Diets ho 
attempted to keep his realm in hand. Though he was a good friend of the 
clergy he was not their tool as has been often charged. lie used them as 
Otto I had done, to be the instruments of liis temporal rule, and by his 
encouragement of the monastic reforms of Cheny, he as well as the people 
reaped many benefits. 

The assemblies that met at his call to discuss the business of state are 
now looked back to as the first Reichstags, and his reign is in a sense the 
starting-point for something approaching a constitutional organisation of 
Germany.a , ^ ^ 

Henry was, in 1016, enriched by the donation of another kingdom. 
Rudolf III, king of Burgundy, having no children, resolved to secure his 
dominions to the emperor, his nepMew ; and in spite of the remonstrances of 
his subjects, who claimed the right of electing their sovereign, surrendered 
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his crown to Henm reserving to himself for his life the title of king, but 
submitting to hold that title as a vassal of the empire. Rudolf survived 
this session sixteen years, and died in 1032, having by his will ratified the 
donation to the reigning emperor.a 

Henry was extremely devout, and was consequently idolised by the 
clergy. He held five councils in Germany, improved a(j\d corrected eccle- 
siastical discipline, rebuilt the churches that had been destroyed by the 
Slav^, and raised a magnificent monument to his own memory by the foun- 
dation of the bishopric of Bamberg, which he enriched at the expense of the 
neighbouring landowners, among whom was the bishop of Wurzburg, who 
obstinately resisted his innovations until appeased by numerous gifts. The 
pope, Benedict VIII, visited Bamberg in 1020 a.d. for the purpose of conse- 
crating the new establishment. The empress Kunigunde was equally pious. 
The imperial pair had mutually taken the vow of chastity, and remained 
childless. Kunigunde's virtue, however, did not escape slander, and she 
voluntarily underwent the ordeal by fire, and “walked unharmed over glow- 
ing iron.” Henry, when on his death-bed, named as his successor Graf 
Conrad, the Franconian duke, on account of his being the ablest descendant 
of the most powerful race that remained in Germany after the extinction of 
that of the Ottos, thus repaying, with equal magnanimity, the generous con- 
duct of Conrad I, when dying, towards the house of Saxony. He expired 
in 1024 A.D. and was interred at Bamberg.<< 


RELATION OF ITALY TO THE EMPIRE AT DEATH OF HENRY II 

• 

At the death of Otto III without childien, in 1002, the compact between 
Italy and the emperors of tlid house of Saxony was determined. Her 
engagement of fidelity was certainly not applicable to every sovereign 
wliom the princes of Germany might raise to their throne. Accordingly 
Ardoin, marquis of Ivrea, was elected king of Italy. But a German i)arty 
existed among tlie Lombard princes and bishops, to which his insoleril 
demeanour soon gave a pretext for inviting Henry II, the new king of 
Germany collaterally related to their late sovereign. Ardoin was deserted 
by most of the Italians, but retained liis former subjects in Piedmont, and 
disputed the crown for many years with Henry, who passed very little time 
in Italy. During this period there was hardly any recognised government; 
and the Lombards became more and more accustomed, through necessity, to 
protect themselves and to provide for tlieir own iptemal police. 

Meanwdiile the German nation had become odious to the Italians. The 
rude soldiery, insolent and addicted to intoxication, were engaged in fre- 
quent disputes with the citizens, wherein the latter, as is usual in similar 
cases, w'ere exposed first to the summary vengeance of the troops and after- 
wards to penal cliastisement for sedition. In one of these tumults, at the 
entry of Henry II in 1004, the city of Pavia was burned to the ground, 
which inspired its inhabitants with a constant animosity against that em- 
peror. Upon his death in 1024, the Italians were disposed to break once 
more their connection with Germany, which. Jiad elected as sovereign Con- 
rad, duke of Franconia. Th^ offered tkeir crown to Robert, king of France, 
and to Guillaume, duke of Guienne ; but neither of them was imprudent 
enough to involve himself in the difficult and faithless politics of Italy. It 
may surprise us that no candidate appealed from among her native pnQc®8. 
But it had been the dexterous policy of the Ottos to weaken the great Italian 
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fiefs, which were still rather considered as hereditary governments, than as 
absolute patrimonies, by separating districts from their jurisdiction, under 
inferior marquises and rural counts. 

The bishops were incapable of becoming competitors, and generally 
attached to the German party. The cities already possessed material influ- 
ence, but were dimnited by mutual jealousies. Since ancient prejudices, 
therefore, precludlw a federate league of independent principalities and 
republics for which perhaps the actud condition of Italy unfitted her, Heri- 
Joert, archbishop of Milan, accompanied by some other chief men of Lom- 
bardy, repaired to Constance, and tended the crown to Conrad, wliich he 
w«'is already disposed to claim as a sort of dependency upon Germany. It 
docs not appear that either Conrad or his successors were ever regularly 
elected to reign over Italy ; but whether this ceremony took place or not, 
we ma^ certainly date from that time the subjection of Italy to the Ger- 
manic body. It became an unquestionable maxim that the votes of a few 
Gorman princes conferred a right to the sovereignty of a country \vhi(?h had 
never been conquered, and which had never formally recogniseil this supe- 
riority. But it was an equally fundamental rule that the elected king of 
Germany could not assume the title of Roman emperor, until his coronation 
by the pope. The middle appellation of King of the Romans was invented 
as a sort of approximation to the imperial dignity. But it was not till the 
reign of Maximilian that the actual coronation at Rome was dhspenscd with, 
aud the title of emperor taken immediately after the election./* 



CHAPTER IX 


. THE FRANCONIAN, OR SALTAN, DYNASTY 

[1024-1126 A.D.] 

Fok the epoch of Henry II we have preserved to us the work of Bisliop 
Thietmar & of Merseburg, whicli, starting from local and per;sonal points of 
view and showing the wTiter’s unwavering loya>t;y to the king, to whom the 
bishop owed his position, at once discloses and elucidates in a variety of 
communications the condition?* obtaining in the interior of Germany. 
Although not unbiassed where the king is concerned, it is yet invaluable 
in respect of the details it affords ; the internal conditions of the empire are 
clearly mapped out before our eyes. On the other hand, the tendencies 
which characterise the imperium of Henry II are more or less obscured 
from view. The bishop, who must be regarded os a contemporary chroni- 
cler, was already dead when they had taken definite shape. 

On the other hand, Wipo,c Die biographer of Conrad II with whom the 
line of the Salians commences, started entirely from the standpoint of tlic 
imperium. He wrote a biography of Conrad after his death for the instruc- 
tion and edification of his son and successor, Henry 111. The aspirations of 
the Salic house in the direction of world-wdde p^wer occupy the chief place 
in his work. The devolveraent of tlie imperium upon the Salic house was 
an event of great importance both in German and universal history. Yet 
tliere is nothing so very unexpected and extraordinary in the elevation of 
Conrad II. 

The Salians represent one of the parties that had once, under Otto the 
Great, risen up against him from the very lap of his own family. They are 
descended, as we have already mentioned, from the marriage of one of Otto’s 
daughters with the heroic Conrad the Red, the greatest warrior of those times. 
His son Otto, count in Wormsgau, received Carinthia, an appanage of Bava- 
ria, in fief. He is the father of Bruno^nwhom Otto lit raised to the papal 
see, as also of Conrad, who on his father's death succeeded to the dukedom 
of Carinthia. • This Conrad was married tc^ Matilde, a daughter of Her- 
mann of Swabia. Of their union a son Vas born, known under the name of 
Conrad the Younger. 
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Duke Conrad, father of the younger Conrad, had had an elder brother 
named Henry, who possessed a count’s fief in Franconia. This Henry — 
who was therefore to be considered the chief representative of the author- 
ity of that house, and who, had he not died before his father, would have 
inherited the dukedom — had married Adelheid, a sister of the powerful 
Alsatian count of the house of Egisheim. The issue of this marriage was 
Conrad II, to \4iom accordingly descended by right of inheritance the 
claims of the Conrad dynasty. The right of succession of the elder Conrad 
can hardly be questioned. For the prerogative of elder lines nfust be 
upheld, if we will do justice to the constant change of families upon the 
throne, d 

After the decease of Henry II, it was evident to every friend of Cermany 
that the unity of the nation must be cemented without delay if all that hail 
been bounded by Conrad I and Henry I was not to come wholly to nauglu. 
The princes and the higher ranks of nobles would perhaps have been well 
content to see the empire break up into its old condition of disintegration ; 
the clergy, on the other hand, had nothing to gain by such u turn ')f fortune, 
and they consequently laboured with the utmost zeal for the appointment of 
a capable head to the empire. As matters stood the king could only be 
nominated by election, and on this occasion the delation had to l)e held with 
more freedom and more solemnity than usual, because tin: clioice was not 
limited to the children or descendants of a deceased luoiiju cli. In the early 
days of the vacancy no candidates f(*r the highest otticeof the state presented 
themselves, and the qu(;.stioii on wliom to bestow the crown was therefore 
long debated amongst the princes, higher nobility, and bishops. 

They filially resolved, to call a solemn assembly of the jieoplc, and there 
to let the public opinion' of tlio nation, decide upon Henry's successor. It 
is possible that the persons who were secretly managing this business of the 
election had already a delinitc jdan as to who was to i)C king; but such a 
]>lan might nevertheless present ditticulties in the aecomjdishincnt, and for 
this reason each party tried to use the expedient of a national assembly for the 
fiirtheranco of its own particular object. But to all appearance the public 
opinion of the nation occupied the positio* of arbitrator between the various 
parties, and as such exercised a stronger influence upon the election than 
might liave liecn'' expected in view of the condition of the empire at Ukj time. 

Of course, except for the bishoiis and clergy this national assembly was 
entirely composed of the greater and lesser nobles and their follow’crs, for 
the towns had not yet arrived at such a height of prosperity as to claim 
diiect participation in the affairs of the empire. And, equally of course, the 
subordinate bondman lucti no opinion to give, only the gentry being quali- 
fied to vote. Ilencc the lesser nobility as a body represented the public 
opinion of the nation, in contradistinction to the sovereign princes ; and it 
was they who were permitted to wield so great an influence in state affairs 
in the matter of the solemn election to the throne after the death of Henry II. 


A XATIOXAL ASSKMBLY 

Henry’s death had taken place on the 13th of July, 1024, and on the 4th 
of September in the same year tliose qualified to vote amongst all the Ixer- 
man races gathered together on the Uhine, heween Mainz and Worms, in 
the neighboiirliood of the old ‘^Kdnigstuhl ” (a stone structure in the form 
of a chair, where the kings of Germany were proclaimed), to proceed with 
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all solemnitpr to the election of a new head of the empire. The throng was 
considerable, and was distributed in accordance with the great duchies of 
the empire ; the Lorrainers taking up their quarters on the left bank of the 
Rhine, the Saxons, Franconians, Swabians, and Bavarians on the right. The 
princes and bishops naturally took the lead in the election ceremonies, and 
they therefore met at Kamba, opposite Oppenheim. There they conferred 
concerning the candidates for royalty who should be propl^ed to the people 
— that is to say, to the aforesaid body of tlie minor nobility. The opinions 
they eipressed always came to the knowledge of the popular assembly, so 
that the latter could exercise at Iciist a moral influence upon the principal 
electors by applause or dissent. The conference lasted long, its fluctuations 
of opinion communicated a certain amount of agitation to the great throng, 
the minds of men were kept in suspense, and the solemn election becafhe a 
scene of great animation. At length the diversities of opinion revived 
themselves into an agreement that two men were worthiest to wear the 
crown, both of them Franconian nobles, both bearing the name of Conrad, and 
both being the sons of two brothers — grandsons of the famous Conrad 
the Red, son-in-law of Otto I. In order to distinguish between the two, one 
was styled the Elder and the other the Younger. 

The election hung undecided between them for some time longer, till the 
elder Conrad, calculating the effect such a step would have upon the people, 
approached the younger with an amicable proposal that each of them should 
do his beat to prevent a quarrel over the election ; and to that end they 
should both undertake to yield sincere allegiance to whichever should be 
nominated b}'’ a majority of the princes with the assent of the people. When 
the younger Conrad had agreed to this, the arehyshop of Mauiz solemnly 
proposed the elder Conrad as head of the emj.)ire, Setting fortli his superior 
claims in a brief oration. Tlie j[>roposition was strongly supported by a 
majority of the bishops, and secured the assent of many of the princes; and 
when the empress Kunigunde, the widow of Henry 11, hiinded over the 
insignia of royalty with all speed to Conrad *the Elder, the assembly hailed 
him king of the Germans, and the election was ratified by the solemn plaudits 
of the nation. Conrad the Younger himself had given his vote for his cousin 
when he saw the way the election was tending, and a quarrel was thus 
avoided. The duke of Lorraine and the archbishop of Cologfle both expressed 
their dissatisfaction at the result of the election, but no more serious conse- 
quences ensued ; and Conrad the Elder w'as recognised by all parties as king 
of the Germans, the second of that name. This circumstance conduced 
greatly to the furtherance of the national interests of Germany, as did the 
result of the election itself ; for the new king a man well fitted to 
impart fresh strength and consequence to the empire. 

Conrad II, it is true, was not animated by the noble spirit which leads 
through pure jjatriotism to a self-denying devotion to public affairs ; on the 
contrary, he zealously pursued his own selfish ends, and was often led astray 
by motives of mere self-interest. Nevertheless, as it happened, his wishes 
coincided with the interests of the nation ; for he strove to enhance the 
power of his own house, and seeking to attain this end by establishing a 
hereditary monarchy, he bent all his endeavours to increasing the imperial 
authority and, as a natural consequence, cementing national unity. Nor was 
he deficient in the qualities required for afteast approximate success in his 
schemes, though we miss in him the nobler endowments for success, which 
advance openly to gain the object they hav^ in view, by the help of genius, 
force of character, and inflexible will. But in place of these qualities he 
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poBsessodxa political sagacity so keen and subtle that he could carry through 
the most difficult schemes by covert measures. With this sagacity he com- 
bined energy, courage, and skill in arms. Indeed for the greater part of his 
life he had been engaged in military pursuits, but he nevertheless was pos- 
sessed of so remarkable an aptitude for politics, that, being as clear-headed 
as he was adroit, he directed the affairs of the state with altogether excep- 
tional skill. 


.. CONRAD II INCREASES HIS POWER 

In the year 1024 a gifted and vigorous king had at length been elected ; 
to such a man a thorough reform of political conditions would certainly 
appear ah imperative necessity in view of the condition to which the empire 
liad been feduced. Conrad II had first to try to 
increase the property of the crown before he 
could venture upon a struggle against the usur- 
pations of the nobles. This was not to be 
effected either easily or speediljs and he there- 
fore endeavoured in the first place to gain time 
for confirming his power by friendly behaviour 
towards the great nobles. For this reason, after 
his consort Gisela had also been ert^wned .it 
Cologne, he determined to begin by nuikiiig a 
progi’ess Uirough Germany, for the doubles pur- 
pose of securing^general recognition and investi- 
gu t iiig the condition of the ^jrown lands of the 
iioad of the empire. He fir*st went to Aachen, 
where an assembly of the nobles of Lorraine h^^d 
been convened. The king’s most formidable 
enemies were the seigneurs of the higher nobility; 
and in order to counterbalance tliem Conrad was 
obliged to rely on the middle classes, repre- 
sented at this time by the lesser nobles, the cofti- 
111 (uis not liaving yet attained a sufficient degree 
of j)ower. • 

During his stay in Aachen, the king won 
the favour of the lesser nobility by a very w^ell 
calculated iiolitical measure. Most families of 
tliis class had already fallen, by the spread of 
feudalism, into the position^of vassals to some 
great noble; and disputes frequently arose be- 
tween them and their feudal lords, because in 
certain cases the latter would not allow the fief 
to be transmitted to the descendants of the vassal. 

Conrad II, who was well aw'are of this state of things and eager for any 
means of weakening the power of the great nobles, promulgated during his 
stay in Aachen a decree to the effect that the descendants of a vassal were 
entitled to succeed to the fief in perpetuity. i • r 

This was a very drastic measure, ^d greatly increased the popularity of 
the king. From Aachen Conrad proceeded to Saxony to dispose the minds 
of the Saxons favourably to him§elL There he was obliged to have recourse 
to very different means. The Saxons were by this time accustomed to the 
unity of the German state, but they were still apprehensive of restrictions 
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Upon their national laws, and their first and most pressing demand was for 
the confirmation of the same. These consisted of the harsh regulations of 
serfdom which had come down from primitive times, the strict prohibition 
of unequal marriages, etc., and thus redounded to the advantage of the 
nobility alone. 

Conrad, liowever, could not afford to anger the gre^^ Saxon nobles, and he 
therefore confirmed “the so cruel laws of the SaxoA,” as Wipoc phrases 
it. Having thus secured his recognition by the North Germans, he next 
collected the tribute due from the border Slavs who were subjects of the 
empire, that by this means he might provide himself with material resources 
for carrying out his designs; and then proceeded by w'ay of Franconia to 
Bavaria and Swabia. On this progress Conrad established himself firmly in 
the popular esteem, and by the time it was finished his position seemed much 
stronger than before. * 

In Italy fresh troubles had arisen, for a party among the Lombards were 
desirous of overthrowing the German supremacy, and wished to transfer 
their allegiance to France for that purpose. On the other hand, Heribert, 
archbishop of Milan, was w'cll disposed towards the Germans, and therefore 
journeyed to visit (Vmrad II, who was at tliat time in Constance, in which 
plfice he had likewise resided during the first year of his reign. The king 
deceived him very griudously, and lent a favourable ear to the bishop’s re- 

? [uest that he should make a military expedition into Italy. An embassy 
rom the opposition party, and from the city of Pavia in particular. Lad also 
made its apjjearance at Oonstajice, but was harshly received by Conrad ; and 
it is probable that he would at that time have undei takeq a campaign ))e- 
yond the Alps if he had not been busy with matters ncjirer home. The 
consummatio]! of the national unity of the G^riniui race "was obviously an 
admirable iiieans of enhancing the power, of the crown, but a considerable 
portion of German territory was still alienated from the empire. Part of 
Switzerland on the German side of the Jura belonged to Burgundy, which was 
ruled by an independent king. 

A quarrel over the succession, to which we liave previously referred, 
had already taken place bet\feen this monarch and Henry II, and had re- 
sulted ill the conclusion of a treaty by which after the death of the childless 
king Rudolf the succession to his doiniiiibns was assured to the head of 
the German Empin^. 

When Henry was dead, Jjowever, the king of Burgundy tried to put a 
different construction on the treaty, declaring that he had bestowed the suc- 
cession on Conrad’s predecessor merely as his sister’s son, and not as king of 
the Germans. But Conrad II being bent, aff Wipoc observes, on the ag- 
grandisement and not the diminution of the tjmpire, forthwith took up arms 
against Rudolf and occupied the city of B&le, whicli at that time belonged 
to Burgundy. 

By this he incurred the violent enmity of Duke Ernst of Swabia, who 
was the “natural” heir of Rudolf, and of Gisela by her first marriage, and 
thus stepson to Conrad II ; and as many German nobles secretly sided with 
the duke, while at the same time a Slavonic prince, Boleslaw by name, 
rebelled against the empire, and while the affairs of Italy seemed impera- 
tively to demand the king’s presence, ^lic latter postponed the acquisition of 
the rest of Burgundy to a more favourable opportunity. He first marched 
to Saxony to reduce Boleslaw to submission ; but the Slavonic prince died 
before his arrival, and a civil war ]proke out between his sons which 
exhausted the forces of both. 
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GONBAD IN ITALY AND GERM ANT (1020-1039 A.D.) 

Putting off, therefore, the subjugation of the rebellious Slavs, Conrad 
immediately set everything in readiness for his expedition into Italy. He 
first convoked a diet at Augsburg, had his son Henry elected successor to his 
throne, and yielding to his wife’s persuasions was reconciled to his stepson, 
Duke Ernst of Swofia. This took place in 1026, and in the same year 
tlie German army made its appearance in Italy. Pavia was first invested, 
and repeated attempts were made to take it by storm ; but the brave fiiti- 
zens victoriously repulsed every assault, and Conrad was reduced to great 
straits. This so enraged him that, goaded to fury, he savagely devastated 
the surrounding country. The German king gained little by these cruelties, 
and as in spite of his victory he suffered great loss at the taking of Ravenna, 
he might have been compelled to retreat ingloriously from Italy if his ]iolit- 
ical astuteness had not come to his aid. He succeeded in bringing the king 
of Burgundy, on whose assistance the Lombards relied, over toiiis owui side. 
Rudolf came to Italy in person to be present at Conrad’s coronation as 
em]>eror, and the courage of the inhabitants of tlie invaded ccuintry stink 
so low that even Pavia surrendered, and Conrad was acknowledged king of 
Lombardy. He then received the imperial crown at the Juiuds of Pope 
flohri XIX, on the 26th of March, 1027 ; and after making some provisions 
for the pacification of Lombardy he haMcned back to G.ninaiiy, where in the 
meanwliile his presence had become extremely necessary. 

In spite of the show of reconciliation, Duke Ernst of Sw^ibia was meditat- 
ing open rebellion. Conrad was well informed of the plans of tlio con- 
s[firators, though the secret had been carefully guarded ; and therefore, after 
crossing the Alps, he proceeded with all haste to Uaiisbon to make prepara- 
tions for subduing the threatenedirevolt. Conrad’s plans on this occasion strik- 
ingly display his practical ability and clear-sightedness. Daring his absence 
in Italy the ducal ollice had become vacant in Bavaria by the death of Henry, 
and the king endeavoured to procure it for his own family. In view of tlie 
encroachments of the great nobles, who amassed vast wealtli at the exi)ense 
of the emi)ire, this w’ould have profited him little unless he could increase 
the ducal revenue at the same time. Consequent!}'", having succeeded in 
getting his ten-yeaf-old son lldnry api)oinled duke of Bavaria, Conrad insti- 
tuted a strict inquiry into the condition of the property of the ein])irc in that 
province, and restored to tlie crown much tliat had been usurjied by bishops 
and counts. By this measure the king really struck at the root of the evil. 
Decrees could do little to cement the unity of the empire ; w'hat it needed 
was to be provided with a ' material basis. And of this, the most necessary 
element in the condition io which the empire had come was the creation of 
a revenue which sliould make the head of the state independent of the acci- 
dents of private fortune for the maintenance of his authority. 

The kings commonly made the mistake of trying to gain the adherence 
or friendship of the great nobles by presents made at the expense of the 
property of the empire ; and therefore Conrad 11 acted not only w'isely but 
honourably when, amidst the greatest dangers, he adopted the opposite 
course ; for it was nobler to perish than to reduce the office of head of the 
state to a shadow, by purchasing theJavour of the great nobles. I he salutary 
effect of his firmness was quickly i^nifest ; for after he had gained his ob- 
ject in Bavaria the king took \igorous measures to put an end to the agitation 
in Swabia. For this purpose he jifomptly convened a diet at Llin to sit in 
judgment upon Duke Ernst in Alamanuia. The duke collected an army 
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and marched against the king, but the firm attitude of the latter had already 
made a great impression upon the nobles. Two counts deserted the duke, 
others oi the conspirators followed, and within a short time Ernst’s forces 
were so diminished that he was obliged to submit to the king's mercy. 
Conrad had his stepson conveyed in custody to the fortress of Giebichenstein 
near Halle, and then reduced the whole of Swabia to allegiance to the head 
of the empire. These proceedings added greatly to hi# reputation, open and 
secret foes now courted tlie king's favour, and by the fifth year of his reign 
Conrad II had materially increased the authority of the empire. 

He now determined to take in hand the expedition against the Slavs, 
which had been postponed on account of the urgency of Italian affairs ; 

but it proved abortive, and he was forced 
to return into Skxony with great loss. 
A quarrel with the HungaiHwM arose at 
the same time, and Duke .Ernst renewed 
his attempt at rebellion. Conrad had 
recalled him from Giebichenstein and 
offered to reinstate liim in his duchy 
under certain conditions ; but the nego- 
tiations came to nothing, Ernst escaped 
from his stepfather's court and with his 
faithful adherent, Count von K3^burg, 
essayed the fortune of war. Both were 
outlawed, and soon afterwards slain in a 
fight in the Black Forest|^ 

Conrad’^ safety was consequently as- 
sured in thflft quarter, and he immedi- 
ately invaded Hungary with an army. 
Here again he soon found it preferable to 
restore peace b}' the methods of political 
sagacitiy rather tlian by force of arms, 
and negotiations were therefore adroitly 
set on foot and brought to a successful 
issue. Stephen, king of Hungary, sued 
for peace^and it was •concluded on terms 
honourable to Germany. During the 
duke of Swabia’s second revolt the Slavs, 
against whom Conrad’s arms had proved 
so unfortunate, had invaded and ravaged 
Saxony and Thuringia. 

Little could be done to oppose them, 
on account df the war with the Hunga- 
rians, but as soon as that was ended the German king resolved to exact satis- 
faction. Once more, however, he was desirous of courting success by policy 
rather than by arms. Mieezyslaw, the son of Duke Boleslaw, was involved 
in a war (as has already been stated) with his brother Otto. Now, in 
Conrad’s unlucky campaign against Mieezyslaw, Otto, who inclined to the 
side of the Germans, had been driven out of the country. With him 

[1 As C. T. T/ewIs e notes : ** The people to^ sides in their le^ids and songs with the 
unfortunate youth who had fought for his inheritance against a severe stepfather, and com- 
pared his fate with that of the equally unfortunate Ludolf, mn of Otto the Great. . Inde^, legend 
merged the two stories into one, and thus arose the songof Xlmstof Swabia, which wss long sung 
in the Middle Ages and represents the two friezids as^nallyhgoing to the East upon a crusade ana 
meeting with manifold adventures."] 
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Conrad again entered into negotiations, and in oonse^uenoe Otto (who was 
also favoured by the Russians) appeared once more in the district between 
the Elbe and the Oder, occupied by Slavonic tribes, who even then were 
styled Poles. Conrad sent an army from Saxony to support his protege, and 
the civil war began afresh among the Poles. Mieczyslaw was tlius brought 
to a inore yielding temper, and, although Otto was slain soon after, he en- 
deavoured to establisf a permanent peace with the king of Germany. A 
peace was actually brought about, the Polish prince submitting to tribute and 
to-give part of the country between the Elbe and the Oder to the Gormans. 

During the war and the negotiations with Mieczyslaw (in the year 1032) 
King Rudolf of Burgundy died. Conrad II had long laid daim to the succes- 
sion, and as a cer^n count of Champagne, Eudes by name, opposed his preten- 
sions, he was obliged to turn his arms westwards after concluding peace with 
the Poles# The count of Champagne had already occupied Neuenburg (Neu- 
oliatel) and Murten (Morat) ; but by the winter of 1032 he had been forced 
into a somewhat disadvantageous position in Switzerland, and when, in the 
year 1083, Conrad II invaded Champagne itself to compel his rival to evacuate 
Burgundy, the latter submitted at discretion and promised the king of the 
Germans that he would leave the country, confirming his promise with a 
solemn oath. Conrad was obliged to hurry back to Germany, as another 
Slavonic tribe on the Elbe, the Liutizi this time, was disquieting Germany, 
and Othelric, duke of Bohemia, was threatening rebellion, Othelric was 
deposed, and Conrad was on the point of attacking the Liutizi when tidings 
came that Eudes of Champagne had broken his word and was again endeav- 
ouring to acquire the sovereignty of Burgundy. In the spring of 1034 the 
Gevmaii king ntarched for the second time through Bavaria and Sw^abia to 
Burgundy, while another army invaded it at liis command, crossing over 
the St. Bernard from Lombardy, From this time forw'ard Eudes could offer 
but a fptile resistance. Conrad was a(•kllo^^edged king by the whole of 
Burgundy, and the countiy was solemnly incorporated with the German 
Empire. Switzerland was therebj" also brought into complete union with 
the mother-country, and the full extent of German nationality restored. 
Thereupon Conrad brought the Liutizi onc^ more into subjection to the 
empire, but in this war such cruelties were perpetrated that he entailed upon 
liimself the curses o^the unhappy Slavs and the reprobation of history. 

Nevertlieless his outward position was brilliant. Not only had he con- 
siderably extended the borders of the empire, but he had exalted the royal 
office to power and dignity. Tranquillity prevailed in the interior of Ger- 
many ; in Italy, on the contrary, a commotion arose more serious tlian the dis- 
orders comAion in that country. There, as in Germany, the sway of the 
great nobles was oppressive, but in Italy disaffection Avas rife among the vas- 
sals, and they determined to resist the arrogant pretensions of their lords, 
sword in hand. The storm broke out first in Milan, and between that city 
and Lodi a great battle was fought which practically left matters as they 
had been The emperor allowed himself to be draAvii into the quarrel, and 
undertook a second military expedition to Italy in the year 1036. 

In Italy the emperor promulgated a famous edict on the subject of estates 
in 'fee (JEdictum de heneficiiti)^ by whicK he directed that a vassal should imt 
be deprived of such an estate except for certain offences, and then only by 
the sentence of the law pronounced 1^ a court of his peers. 

The appeal to the king or his deputy had a place in these legal proceed- 
ings another clear proof of*the nurpose of Conrad’s policy, which aimed 
at weakening the power of the great nobles. 
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On the other hand there are many evidences to show how greatly the 
royal authority had increased. For one thing, Conrad deposed Duke Adal- 
bert of Carinthia from his high office in 1035, because he had not borne 
himself worthily in the Lombard disturbances ; and Italy itself witnessed 
a deed wholly without precedent, for Archbishop Heribert of Milan, a 
powerful prince and highly respected dignitary of the church, who occupied 
almost the first place after the pope, was arrested for Jlisloyalty by the Ger- 
man king. 

• Heribert saved himself from imprisonment by flight, and Conrad, whom 
he then openly defied, could hardly take any effective action against him ; 
nevertheless the occurrence produced a profound impression. After two 
years’ absence from liome the king returned to Germany, where he occupied 
himself principally with the affairs of Burgundy, and ultimately delegated 
the government of that country to his son Henry. In the year 10C8 he pro- 
ceeded to North (xcrmany and there endeavoured to consolidate the empire 
by paving the way for settled legal order. In the year 1039 ho fell sick at 
Utrecht, and died at that place on the 3rd of July in the same year. 


THE ACCESSION OP HENRY III (1039 A.D.) 

Among the merits of Conrad II, a high place must be given to the care he 
bestowed upon the education of his son and successor. Henry III was 
adorned with all the qualities which constitute the basis of true greatness ; 
for not only did his admirable intellectual endowments render him capable 
of acquiring skill as a statesman and a commander, but Tiis firmness and 
courage provided liiin with means of applying what he learned to prac- 
tical aSOfairs. With acute intelligence and energy he combined a high degree 
of moral earnestness, manifeffted in honourable endeavours after improve- 
ment ; and as the natural bias of his mind inclined him strongly to benevo- 
lence and justice, nothing but a wise education was needed to make Henry 
one of the noblest of his race.^ 

F ortunately the developm^it of his character was well cared for. His 
mother, Gisela, a woman of strong intellect and great nobility of soul, highly 
educated for her time, had a beneficent influence on hi%n in childhood, and 
when the boy liad thriven and grown strong under her care he was trans- 
ferred altogether to tlie charge of the learned bishop Bruno of Augsburg, 
who initiated his pupil, by years of systematic teaching, into all the know- 
ledge of ilie age. Tlien followed instruction in political affairs from Bishop 
Eigelbert of Freisingen, by which Henry profited so greatly that from his 
nineteenth year onwards his fatlier was able to employ liirn in sucli matters. 
At the same time, he was thoroughly trained in all knightly accomplish- 
ments, and early sent into the field. 

The twenty -two-year-old king saw clearly the path he had to follow. 
Even in his father’s life-time he had realised where the strength and the 
weakness of the empire lay ; where he should continue to act in his father’s 
spirit, and where he must strike out on a totally different path. Henry III, 
like his predecessor, desired the aggrindisement of his own house ; like him 
he endeavoured to make the royal dignity hereditary in his family, but he 
scorned to stoop to unworthy means, fterng convinced* that his endeavours 
were conducive to the interests of the nation rather than subversive of them, 

ft 

[1 Biycei says:' “ Under Henry III the empire attained the meridian of its power. At home 
Otto the Great's prerogative had not stood so high.”] 
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lie felt lii| conscience clear and thought himself justified in carrying out his 
designs by honourable methods. He was thus constrained to avoid much in 
which Conrad 11 would have indulged himself, and the first token of this 
difference was Henry’s firm resolve to raise the standard of public morals by 
steadfastly refusing to accept gifts in return for ecclesiastical preferment. 


HENRY’S EFFORTS FOR PEACE 

Even during the life-time of Conrad 11, Bretislaw, duke of Bohemia, a son 
of Othelric, had invaded Poland and perpetrated hideous ravages in the 
country. The German king — either appealed to by the inhabitants in their 
distress, or apprehensive for his own sake of the spread of the power of 
Bohemia#— despatched two armies in the year 1039 to attack Bretislaw 
in Bohemia itself, an enterprise which ended in disaster to the Germans. In 
order to restore his impaired credit, Henry was obliged to undertake a fresli 
expedition against the Boliemian duke in the following year. This he con- 
ducted with great energ}", himself leading one of the two armies he had 
equipped. This time victory waited upon the German arms, Prague was 
invested and Bretislaw compelled to submit. The latter vowed allegiance 
and fealty to the head of the German Erajiire, underto(^k to pay tribute, and 
gave hostages as a guariintee of his gO(»u faith. For all that Henry was not 
yet free to devote liis energies to the tlomestic affairs of the empire, for 
disturbances began to be rifti in Burgundy and fresh dangers loomed in 
the Hungarian quarter. Peter, king of Hungary, had been driven out of his 
country, and ajfpealed for assistance to Henry at Ratishon ; Ovo, the new 
Icing, pursued hlu' with aif army and the enemies plundered freely in 
Bavaria. 

In consequence Henry inarched to Hungary with an army in August, 
1042, to demand satisfaction for the outrage. Ho advanced victoriously 
through the country, took several* fortified towns, and received the oath of 
allegiance or fealty from the inhabitant.s ; l^ut he could not induce them to 
take back their banished king. I le therefore installed anotlier sovereign and 
returned at once to Germany. In the winter immediately following (1042) he 
hurried to Burgundy, where he tranquillised the country by his firm and clem- 
ent administration of justice. Thus ho quickly reduced the refractory nobles 
to obedience ; but on tlie other hand fresh troubles arose in Hungary, where 
the people drove out the new sovereigit whom Henry had installed as soon 
as the latter had withdrawn from the country. Ovo made repeated incur- 
sions into Bavaria and laid waste the country on both sides of the Danube. 
The German king, who Avas. consequently constrained to undertake a second 
campaign against the Hungarians, soon put an end to the evil, and compelled 
the enemy not only to make reparation but to give ampler security for his 
good behaviour in future. 

Then at length Henry resolved to devote all his attention to internal 
politics. One of the greatest evils of the times was the abuse of the right of 
self-help, which gave birth to a rude system of government by force under 
which the nation was lapsing into agfvagery. The weaker suffered under 
the heaviest oppressions, and the wise king was therefore deeply concerned 
to remedy first of all this Aspect of ^blic affairs. To pave the way for the 
establishment of a system of law he convened a diet of the empire at Con- 
stance, when ho returned froift his second Hungarian campaign. This took 
place in the year 1043, and many tifemporal lords, as well as bishops, appeared 
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at it. Henry III was always present at its deliberations ; he fire^ all who 
were there by his own enthusiasm for peace and justice, and brought them 
to a unanimous decision that thenceforth legal order should be maintained 
in Germany. The king issued a decree to this effect with the sanction of 
the diet, and thus established a peace hitherto unknown in the country. To 
ensure a result so happy Henry had set a noble example by magnanimously 
pardoning all his enemies. 

From Constance, Henry proceeded to Goslar, wherein the winter of 1043 
he jE\ras visited by embassies from several nations desirous of testifying their 
respect for the head of the German Empire. So great was the esteem in 
which he was held that a Russian embassy solemnly offered the young king, 
who was already a widower, tlie hand of the czar’s daughter, Henry, how- 
ever, haughtily rejected any such alliance, and the Russians depa^ed sor- 
rowfully from his court. In the same year the king married Agnes, ^daughter 
of the count of Poitiers, and at this ceremony one of the admirable traits of 
his character was clearly shown. Great distress prevailed in the land in 
consequence of the failure of the crops and an outbreak of cattle-plague ; 
and instead of admitting jugglers and musicians to his nuptial festivities and 
bestowing rich presents upon them, he distributed the money among the 
poor, to alleviate tlieir distress. Other events soon occurred to augment 
the troubles of the time, for the Hungarians a third time broke their oath 
of allegiance, while symptoms of rebellion declared themselves in Lorraine, 
Duke Gottfried trying to seize for his own the portion of the country which 
his father, with the king’s consent, had assigned to Gozelo, his setoond son. 
Under these circumstances Henry had only a small force to employ against 
the Hungarians, but once more his daring and courage compiensated for the 
paucity of material resources. *• 

Ovo offered battle at the head of an immense army. The German king 
had not yet collected all his teoops, many of them having been delayed by 
the way. Nevertheless Henry boldly crossed the Raab under the eyes of the 
Hungarians, made a furious onslaught onethe enemy’s lines with liis hand- 
ful of troops, and won a victory ^ complete as it was brilliant. As a result 
of this success Peter was reinstated as king and received the crown of Hun- 
gary as a fief of the German Empire. After these great achievements Henry 
swiftly turned his arms against the rebel duWi Gottfried, of Lorraine. Tlie 
struggle did not long hang in the balance ; Gottfried soon realised the king’s 
superior power, submitted, and was punished with incarceration in the for- 
tress of Giebichenstein. Thus by a solemn act of justice the emperor of the 
Gormans ratified the political principle that the dukes were responsible offi- 
cers of the state. To confirm by practice the rc^'al prerogative of nominat- 
ing such officers, the dukedom of Swabia was conferred on Count Otto of 
the Rhenish palatinate in the year 1045 ; and in 1046 Frederick, brother of the 
duke of Bavaria, was installed in Upper Lorraine, in place of Gozelo. In 
the same spirit Ilenry guarded against usurpations on the part of other great 
nobles. Thus, in the year 1046, he punished Margrave Dietrich of Vlar- 
d ingen in Holland, for having taken wrongful possession of what was not 
his own. 


THE PAPACY SUBORDINATED TO HENRY 

The affairs of Italy next attracted the attention of the German king. 
There the utmost disorder had crept, not only ^nto political affairs, but also 
into those of the church. Ecclesiastical preferment was openly bought and 
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8dd,|phurch dimitaries Btroye among themselves for power by intrigues of 
every sort, whue, to crown all, three ^pes were quarrelling for the author- 
ity of supreme pontiff. Scenes of this kind confirmed Henry in his deter- 
mination to inaugurate a reformation of the church. He therefore made* 
operations to proceed to Italy forthwith, but before starting he released 
Duke Gottfried fpm his captivity at Giebichenstein, and magnanimously 
reinstated him in^is high office. He then crossed the Alps with a vast army 
in the autumn of 1046. On his arrival in Italy he found a council of bishops 
who had assembled at his command at Sutri to decide first of all the Scanda- 
lous dispute between pope and rival popes. The king of Germany refused to 
tolerate any one of the antagonists, but required that they should all three ht 
deposed. By the mingled energy and wisdom of his conduct he succeeded 
in carrying his point, and a German prelate, Bishop Suidger of Bamberg, 
was appointed head of the church at his wish. Suidger assumed the titio 
of Clement II, and Henry received the imperial crown from his hand in St. 
Peter’s church at Rome, in the year 1047. One important step had now 
been taken towards the accomplishment of the king’s grc»t designs, and 
havii^ seen the new pope firmly established in 
his office, Henry III returned that same y^jar 
to Germany. 

There the beneficial results of the Diet of 
Constance were gratifyingly evident, for such 
order prevailed throughout the country “as 
no man ever experienced before.” Margrave 
Dietrich of Vlardingen had indeed attempted 
to avail hims’elf of the king’s absence to renew 
his arrogant preton8ions,*and Duke Gottfried 
of Lorraine still nourished thoughts of sedi- 
tion ; the two had even formed a secret con- 
federacy against the emperor, together with 
Count Baldwin of Flanders. •But they had 
but short-lived successes ; Henry III promptly 
deposed the rebellious duke from hLs office, 
and deprived liim of all authority. Dietrich 
lost not only his ^oininions, •but his life into 
the bargain, and the whole of his territory was 
brought under the emperor’s swjiy. The credit 
of the imperial authority was completely 
restored. 

Meanwhile the king ‘displayed the most 
commendable vigour in the conduct of domestic 
politics. During the disturbances in Lorraine 
and Holland, which he left to his great officers 
to quell, he had been making progress through 
all parts of Germany and had despatched 
important affairs of state at various places. 

Everywhere the king’s keen glance^ watched 
over the course of justice, and the interior of 

Germany attained a notaJ)le degree of prosperity and contentment. This we 
can perceive from Ihe fact that the* cities were rising by degrees to the posi- 
tion of an independent element in the state. In the wars against Gottfried of 
Lorraine and Dietrich of Vlardingen, the citizens, admonished by the bishops, 
often took up arms themselves in defence of their cities, which is evidence 

H. W.— VOL. VII. 2t 
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not only of the advance which those communities had made both in 4^ealth 
and population, but also of the political importance they had acquired. It 
is worthy of note, also, that even then the cities were on the side of imperial 
r authority aminst rebellious counts and dukes. 

Henry III was now strong enough to carry through the long-contem- 
plated reformation of the churcli. In the press of business which had 
occupied him he had never lost sight of ecclesiastic^ affairs; on the 
contrary, he had steadily made pre])aration8 with a view to his purpose in this 
respect, displaying a vigour which commands admiration. The pope had 
previously claimed the right to nominate the emperor ; the third Henry, on 
the contrary, exorcised a decisive influence over the election of the pope, and 
it became almost customary that this office should be conferred by the king 
of Germany. The elevation of Clement II to the papacy hiid taken place 
by Henry’s desire ; Clement died nine montlis after, and the king df Ger- 
many nominated the bishop of Hrixen as his successor. This pope, who 
took the name of Damasus II, died a few weeks after liis arrival at Rome ; 
and Henry again filled the vacancy in tlic apostolic see, this time elevating 
a relative of his own. Bishop Bruno of Toul, to the position of head of the 
church. The manner in which the chroniclers sj)eak of these important pro- 
ceedings is remarkable. Witli them there is no longer any question of the 
riglit of the king of Germany to nominate the ])opc ; they mention it as a 
matter that calls for no exjilanation. “ Poppo, bishop) of Brixen,” says Her- 
mann,/ “ was chosen pope by the empieror and sent to Rome, where he was 
received with great honour.” The same thing is said of the nomination of the 
bishop of Toul. Lambert of Aschaffenburg,!/ who confirms tins testimony, 
adds that on the death of the p3ope the Romans aly/ays sent an embassy to the 
king of Germany to request him to nominate a neiv supreme p)ontiff. Such 
a state of things was wholly without pirecedent, and by means of it Henry 
exalted, more highly than any of his predecessors, the power of the empire. 

Ill the completion of the reformation of the church in the year 1050, one 
of the emperor’s chief aims was fulfilled. Hie effect of the measure on the 
country was most salutary, morals » were jmrilied and a higher standard of 
seriousness and industry pirevaih'd. The system of law and order was con- 
solidated by the subjugation of the great nobles. But it was not only the 
dukes and counts whom Henry kepit within *■ bounds ; he inflicted sharp) 
chastisement on members of the lesser nobility also, by confiscating their 
property or by other methods, if they committed any act of wanton injustice. 
By this means he imposed a strong restraint up)on the abuse of self-help, 
and the towns throve and increased so rapidly that they j)reseiitly began to 
take direct part in the affairs of the empire. ^ 

For several years Henry’s relations with foreign countries were friendly ; 
but this peace was disturbed from 1051 onwards by the joint attempt of the 
Poles and Hungarians to shake off German dominion. The Hungarians 
invaded the empire, and in the year 1 051 the emperor took the field against 
them ill pierson. He advanced into Hungary itself witli a great force ; and 
though obliged to withdraw by inclement weather, his retreat was marked by 
valiant feats of arms on the part of tjie German army. In the following 
year, 1052, a second expedition was undertaken against Hungary. Henry 111 
invested Pressburg, but at the intercess^n of Pope Leo, IX he raised the 
siege and returned to Germany. But a genuine peace could not be brought 
about merely by the mediation of the pontiff ; f^e enmity continued. 

The Peace of Tribur was finally ratified, (^nd Henry had once more time to 
devote his energies to the internal affairs of the empiire. Down to the year 
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1055 lie worked hard at consolidating the legal system and developing the 
resources of the nation. Fresh disorders in Italy called him thither. Mat- 
ters beyond the Alps had been in dire confusion for many years, for Pope 
Leo IX became involved in a war with the Normans in 1053 and was actu-« 
ally taken misoner by them. In addition, Gottfried, the deposed duke of 
Lorraine, wno had, been reconciled to the emperor in 1050 by the good oflBces 
of Leo IX and lis^ then accompanied the pope to Italy, had there married 
the widow of Marquis Bonifazio of Tuscany and taken possession of her 
former husband’s dominions. Henry III feared that Gottfried wodld stir 
up rebellion in Italy, and this circumstance seemed also to render the em- 
peror’s presence in that country imperative. He had the ref ore long medi- 
tated another expedition across the Alps, but 
disaffections that arose in (lermauy itself and 
variofls isolated attcMnpts on the paH of some 
refractory nobles decided him not to quit the 
country. 

In the year 1054 l^ipe Leo died and the 
Romans again sent an embassy to request 
the emperor to nominate a new pojie. 'I'liis he 
at first modestly declined to do; but, yielding 
nevertheless to their reiterated entrcatit‘i>, he 
designated Hisliop (lebhard of Eiclistiidt. his 
kinsman and friend, as the sncecssor of Leo IX. 

Gebhard was unanimously ac<^ept<^d in tliis 
capacity, and assumed llie papal dignity under 
the title of 'C’ict.nr II, amidst the acclaiins of the 
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])eople. Thus Henry ITT for the fourth time 
disposed of the ]>apal oflice, and for the fourth 
time conf(3rred it on a German. At the*noini- 
natioii of Victor II Hildebrand himself, the in- 
fluential counsellor of I^eo fX, was with the 
embassy wliich besought the emperor to <iesignato 
the next pope, wdiicli jiroves how little inicntion 
Hildebrand had of opposing the will of Henry 
III. Like the *emperor 1ft earnestly desired 
reform, and showed by this step that lie had no 
fear of undue encroachments on the part of the 
latter upon the privileges of the church. Thus gkhma.v Ndblk of the Elkv- 
even the strongest natures in a manner attest Couet 

their reverence for tlie gieat emperor’s character. 

After the appointment of Pope Victor II, the king of Germany felt him- 
self bound to afford him the protection of his imperial authority, and in the 
year 1065 he started for Italy, almost at the same time as the poiKi. In 
May of that year he appeared on the (dains of Koncaglia; and there the 
princes and feudal vassals of Italy likewise appeared, to offer the homage of 
sincere reverence to the king of Germany, together with their oaths of alle- 
giance. Pope Victor II convened synod at Florence, where, in the em- 
peror’s presence, the laws against simony and other edicts of a reformatory 
tendency were ei^er re-enacted or amplified. An inquiry was then held into 
the conduct of Gottfried, sometime duke of Lorraine, which ended in the 
acquittal of the defendan]| — not, so the old chronicler expressly states, 
because his innocence was preyed, but because his judges feared that if 
driven to desperation he would make himself the leader of the Normans in 
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lower Italy. His wife Beatrice was carried off to Germany by Hen|y 111, 
who defended his arbitrary action in this respect by saying that Beatrice 
had disposed of her hand without his consent, and had moreoyer bestowed 
,it upon an enemy of her country. Towards the end of the year 1055 the 
emperor recrossed the Alps. Several nobles were already cherishing schemes 
of revolt, for a conspiracy had been formed appiinst him, under the leader- 
ship of Bishop Gebhard of Ratisbon ; and Gottfried, j^isted by Count 
Baldwin, once more made liis appearance in Lorraine. The schemes of the 
malco&tents were again frustrated by Henry’s firmness ; Gebhard was 
brought to trial and committed to prison, and both Gottfried and Baldwin 
were defeated in the open field. 

On this occasion the emperor met the king of France at Jovi to settle 
various affairs of state, and here again the vigour and heroic tem^r of 
Henry HI were strikingly displayed. For the French king assertcA that 
the German Empire liad unlawfully taken possession of Lorraine, where- 
upon Henry offered to prove the falsity of the assertion by single combat. 
The king of France was only too well aware of the German emperor’s supe- 
riority, and fled secretly by night across the border. A 


' THE TRUCE OF GOD 

The times were rude, manners were no less so. Ceaseless wars, the feuds 
of the nobles, acts of violence of every kind, combined with hunger and 
pestilence to bring unspeakable misery upon the nations. According to 
the opinions of the time, the papa<jy sliould have ^een a strong Thelper in the 
midst of these calamities, but Rome was the seat of the worst disorders of 
all and most of the popes neither deserved nor commanded respect. At 
length the miseries of the age aroused — first in the monastery of Cluny in 
Burgundian France — an austere and devout religious spirit wdiich at first 
found expression, according to the fashion of tlie times, in penitential exercises 
and monkish discipline, but presentJy ripened into vast projects of reform. 

Hence came, in particular, thf recommendation of the “ truce of God ” 
{Trmga Dei)^ and hence it spread over Burgundy and France. This was 
an attempt to insure certain days of peace and quiet in that iron age ; it 
ordained that no feud should bo fought out between Wednesday evening 
and early Monday morning, and the church sanctioned this institution. So 
strong was the influence of the example set by Cluny (Clugny) that in 
a little while all the numerous monasteries in France and Burgundy joined 
the “ congregation of Cluny,” and a sombre earntstness took possession of 
the best men of the time. 

So it was with Henry III. In the midst of the corruptions of the age he 
saw no salvation except through the most drastic measures, and felt that 
he, as the emperor, had a special call to be the deliverer of the people. He 
himself set a good example ; he appointed none but earnest and worthy men 
to bishoprics, and that without taking money or presents from them ; by act 
and admonition he laboured incessantly for peace and conciliation. He 
looked upon his imperial rank as a sacred office, instituted for the improve- 
ment of Christendom, and never set the crown upon his head without previ- 
ous confession and penance, which last hS eVen hacl inflicted upon himself 
with scourges. But the more he humbled himself the more urgent did he 
feel was the call to raise up the church bj the* mighty hand of the first of 
earthly sovereigns. 
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SORBOWB OF henry's LAST YEARS 

The day of Sutri was the culminating point of the emperor's life ; from 
that time forward until he died he was engaged in an incessant struggle i 
with adverse circumstances. The Hungarians, after oveithrowing King 
Peter and putting^ out his eyes, had shaken off the yoke of the empire, and 
Henry's frequent ^expeditions against tlie rebels led to no gocnl result. 
Furthermore, before these events occurred, that same Gozelo of Lorraine to 
whom Conrad II had been so deeply indebted and upon whom lib had 
bestowed the whole of Lorraine, had died, and Henry III conferred Upper 
Lorraine alone as a hef upon his son Gottfried the Bearded. Gottfried 
rebelled, and, as we have seen, won the hand of Beatrice of Tuscany, the 
widow of Bonifazio ; and thus by marriage this enemy of the emperor had 
become the most powerful prince in It4ily. 

Momentous changes were also taking place in lower Italy. The Nor- 
mans had there founded a dominion which began to menace the bordera of 
tlie states of the church. Leo IX, like his i)redece8sor a German by birth, 
went to war with them, and took the held in person after the custom of 
German bishops. He liad been defeated and taken prisoner at the battle 
of Civitate, not far from Monte Gargano. But the Normans, as crafty as they 
were devout, treated tlie successor of St. Peter with profound veneration, 
and Leo made his peace with tlicin. outwardly at least, and repealed the 
sentence of excommunication pronounced upon them. After Leo's death, 
Hildebrand, who directed the policy of the papal see, realised the value of 
tlie friendship thus gained ; and seeing that the Normans were anxious to 
establish a legitimate clai|n to their lionquests in lower Italy and Sicily, *he 
induced them to accept their lands in fee from St. Peter, after which they 
became loyal vassals of the pope- l'hi.s circiimsttince, together with the rise 
of Gottfried’s power, obliged the emi)eror tf) undertake a fresh expedition to 
Home. In the matter of the Normans, Henry could achieve nothing, for 
affairs in Germany had obliged 4nm to return thither with all speed. 

Disaffection was rife among the nobles throughout the empire, for 
Henry, like his father, had endeavoured to^ecure the dukedoms for his own 
family, or to confer them on men of no consequence who should be depend- 
ent upon himself.* The Saxons, whose ancient pride could ill brook the rule 
of a Franconian, bore him the bitterest ill-will of all, and, of the Saxons, the 
ducal house of Billing most keenly resented the wrongs which, like many 
other great Saxon families, it believed it had suffered at the hands of the 
emperor and his friends. The expenses of the court, which the emperor 
usually held at Goslar toikeep the Saxons in check, also weighed heavily 
upon the province. The nobility were in a ferment tliroughout the empire ; 
the emperor held them down with iron hand, but his position was in truth 
even such as one of his faithful councillors and friends saw in a dream: 
“ The emperor stood before his throne, sword in hand, and cried with a terri- 
ble countenance that he would yet smite down all his enemies." But he was 
snatched from the empire in the flower of his age, when its need of a strong 
ruler was sorest. The pope was on a visit to him, and his nobles were 
gathered about him in his palace at Sodfeld in the Harz, where he had gone 
for a few days to enjoy the pleasures of the chase. There he was met by 
the news of a defekt inflfeted oA Sfkxon levies by tlie Wend tribes at Priz- 
lava, in the angle between the upper Havel and the Elbe. The evil tidings 
were soon followed by the Aath of the great monarch, and his empire was. 
left to a child six years old, helpless in the face of the evil days to come. 
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The first two emperors of the house of Franconia had drawn in the reins 
•of government so tightly that the German princes seemed to have fallen 
once more upon the times of Charles and Otto the Great. But the old in> 
tractability which prevented complete union was still active in the German 
races, and this instinct was now reinforced by the private interest of the 
great nobles who found the authority of the empire irKsome when too vigor- 
ously Vielded, and whose soveroisn privileges had been greatly reduced 
under Conrad II and Henry III. The moment was therefore propitious to 
all who hated a strong and united empire, for a child king now succeeded 
the strongest and sternest ruler the empire had ever known. The empress 
Agnes was to undertake the regency for the youthful monarch, Henry IV, 
as Tlioophano had done for Otto III. She did so with Bishop Henry of 
Augsburg for lier adviser. But envy, selfishness, and perfidy were already 
at work undermining the power of the crown. Under the first Franconian 
monarchs times and manners had been rude and hard, but now all restraint 
was fiung aside and every consideration of right and fealty seemed to have 
departed from the empire. 

Troubles presently began to ferment; here and there in Saxony a rumour 
ran bf attempts on the young king’s life. Agnes was soon forced to make 
large concessions in order to gain friends, who proved untrustworthy after 
all. A Saxon noble, Otto, of the family of Nordheim, a race akin to the 
Billings, whose hereditary seat lay close to the modern town of Gottingen, 
received from the empress the duchy of Bavaria, which Henry III had 
acquired for his own house. Rudolf von Rhcinfejden, a Burgfindian noble, 
worked his way into the empress’ good graces, and received the duchy of 
Swabia togetlier with the hand of the daughter of tlie empress. The duchy 
of Carintliia was given to Bertliotd, a Ziihringian. If only tlie empress could 
have purchased fidelity by these concessions ! But not one of these men 
was trustworthy ; and the moving spirit of all the plots which aimed at 
wresting the sovereign power from the empress and bestowing it on the nobles 
of the empire, was Archbishop H^-nno of Cologne, a man of low origin, but 
ambitious, harsh, crafty, and cunning, although outwardly wearing the sem- 
blance of the sanctity of the cloister. It was. natural that»the power of the 
empire should decline abroad — in Italy, in Hungary, and over the Wends ; 
and tlie fact was laid to the charge of the empress, together with the accusa- 
tion that she was bringing upTier son too effeminately. In brief a criminal 
project was maturing in llanno's heart as in the hearts of the princes, his 
allies. The empress was then at Kaiserwerth on tke Rhine with her twelve- 
year-old son, when Haimo appeared at her court, and after a festive banquet 
invited the young king to take an excursion on the Rhine in his beautiful 
boat. The boy embarked unsuspectingly with Hanno, together with some of 
the conspirators : the bishop’s serfs plied their oars and the boat was quickly 
under way. The lamentations of the young king’s mother pursued him from 
Jier balcony; the people followed on the banks, cursing the robbers ; and the 
boy himself, alarmed and fearing the worst, jumped into the river, from which 
he was rescued with difficulty. But the plot had succeeded and Hanno, who 
now had the young king in his own hands, succeeded, by the help of the 
nobles, in assuming the reins of power af th^ headbf the bisho][>s. 

Matters were not thereby mended in the empire. The empress soon re- 
tired from the woifid and ended her daysinjital/, occupied in works of piety. 
Under Hanno’s administration any man who pleased laid hands on the royal 
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demesnes ; and a few years later the young king was an eye-witness of mor- 
tal cifmbat in the catn^ral at Goslar, where brawling ecclesiastics fought 
for temporal honours in the very sanctuary. 

Such an education sowed the seeds of mistrust, bitterness, and hatred in 
the heart of the young ruler, and as soon as he was able he threw himself 
into the arms of a different guide, Archbishop Adalbert of Bremen. The 
latter, no less ambitious than Hanno, and even prouder, sought to exalt his 
famous metropoliChn see, whence missions still went forth across the North 
Sea and the Baltic, to the position of the patriarchate of the north. ^ Form- 
erly the friend of Henry III, he now sought to win the friendship of the 
youthful Henry IV. When Henry attained the age of sixteen he declared 
him of age, according to Gennan law, by girding him with tlie sword, but 
for some years he continued to direct his unripe youth. In his endeavours 
Adalbert frequently incurred the displeasure of the Saxon nobles. Their 
intentions, as a matter of fact, were evil, and it was against them tliat he 
fostered the young king's suspicions. Meanwhile the latter began to grow 
up to independent manhood. Of the authority, property, and prerogatives 
of his predecessors, ho found but little left ; all his efforts were directed to 
their recovery, and in pursuit of this end he manifested the iron will of his 
forefathers. 'Fheir hot blood flowed also in his veins, inciting him to occa- 
sional arbitrary acts, and above all to excesses which were magnified by tlie 
slanderous tongues of liis eneiiucs* He first sought to subdue Saxony. 
The means he employed for the purpos<» w’ere such as the Normans had 
adojited in lower Italy; he erected strongholds in commanding situations 
in the land. From those centres, however, many acts of violence were 
perjiotratedp in the surrounding country, and he tlius aroused the wrath, not 
only of individual uobleA but of the whole Saxon race. 

But Henry did more than this to compass the fall of the enemies who 
had ruled for so long. About this time a man arose to accuse Otto of Nor- 
denheim, diike of Bavaria, of having conspired against the king’s life, and 
offered to prove the charge by ordeal. Henry deposed the duke, laid him 
under the ban of tlie empire, together with Magnus of Saxony, of the house 
of Billing, and presently threw the latftr into the dungeon of the Harzburg. 
He seemed bent upon completely abolftliing the duchy of Saxony ; but 
Bavaria he ga\e to a me^iber of the ancient Swabian dynasty, Welf by 
name. Meanwhile Adalbert had died, after having seen all his plans go to 
wreck ; for the Wends east of the Elbe, among whom he had hoped to estab- 
lish his suffragan bishoprics by the help of (lodschalk, one of their own 
chiefs, had rebelled, and extirpated Christianity for the time and for long 
afterw'ards, witliin their borders. 

Henry IV had begun his reign with vigour. This circumstance only has- 
tened the formation of conspiracies against him among the nobles through- 
out the empire. In Saxony, tlie whole nation was in a fernient — clergy, 
nobles, and commons. All complained of intolerable oppression, exercised 
from Henry’s strongholds. At the head of the league now formed stood Otto 
of Nordheim. In South Germany, Rudolf of Swabia was in accord with him; 
Welf and Hanno were eqtfally aware of the plot. The pope, too, influenced 
by Hildebrand, now cardinal subdeacon, also began to take an interest in 
German affaii;s » he zealously opposed his ecclesiastical authority to the evil 
desires of King Henry; who vaislKd for a divorce from Bertha, his noble wife; 
and he also sought to intervene as mediator at the request of the Saxons. 

Meanwhile the whole empire was on the verge of rebellion. In the year 
1078 the Saxons rose as one ffian, and marched in a body sixty thousand 
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Strong to Haxxburg near Goslar, a castle on a lofty height, cominandiug 
a wide view of the surrounding country, which the king had made ihto a 
stately royal residence. Henry, after useless negotiations, barely escaped 
by flight. When he tried to gather the princes of the empire around him, 
Aone apx>eared; nay, the idea of deserting him altogether and electing 
another emperor was openly mooted. At this crisis the towns alone proved 
true to Henry from the outset ; and whilst these negotiatidns were pending, 
he lay sick to death in the loyal city of Worms. But^he had scarcely 
recovered before he met and defeated the foreign foe in Hungary ; and then 
with restless activity he turned to affairs at home. He still had some 
friends; the archbishop of Mainz, the dukes of Lorraine and Bohemia, 
and Wolf of Bavaria came over on his side; and finally even Rudolf, who 
shortly before had laid the most treasonable plots against liim, thought it 
advisable to make a fresh display of devotion. Concord between the &uth 
German princes and Saxons was at an end, and Henry skilfully made use of 
their dissensions. 

In the wantonness of victory the Saxons had destroyed the Harzburg ; 
they liad even burned a church and desecrated graves ; the archbishop of 
Mainz excommunicated them for tlie sacrilege ; and in the summer of 1075 
Henry IV marched against them, with such a splendid array as few emperors 
before him had led, in spite of their proffers of atonement and submission. 
Henry could have brought the matter to a peaceful issue, much to his own 
advantage and that of his people. But liis soul thirsted for vengeance ; he 
surprised the Saxons and their Thuringiaii allies at Hohenburg in the 
meadows on the Unstrut, not far from Langensalza. His army ranged in 
the same order as that of Otto the Great at the ]>attle of the Leoli, gained a 
sanguinary victory (1075). But German had fou^^t against German, and 
on the evening of the battle loud lamentations broke forth in the royal army 
for the fallen, many of whom had been slain by the hands of their own kin. 
Nevertheless Henry was now master of Saxony and lord of all Germany ; he 
seemed to have establislied his throne firmly cyice more. So lie would have 
done, in all likelihood, had he not iinj[)rudently involved himself in a much 
more serious quarrel. 


QUAIIRKL BETWEEN HENRY IV AND GREGORY VII 

We know how, amidst the indescribable barbarism, misery, and violence 
of the eleventh century, a reformation of morals, though in a gloomy monas- 
tic form, had proceeded from the convent of Cluuy^ and how the emperor 
Henry III himself had endeavoured to promote it. Through Hildebrand 
this reformation was transferred to Rome, to the court of the popes, who for 
nearly two centuries had been oblivious of the vocation ascribed to them by 
the faith of the age. As long as Henry HI was alive, the Romans on whom 
the election still depended had, by Hildebrand’s advice, allowed the emperor 
to designate the popes. During the minority of Henry IV, the election was 
for the first time committed to the college of cardinals ; and in 1075 Hilde- 
brand was elected pope under the title of Gregory VII. 

This great and gifted man immediately proceeded to carry^his own ideas 
into practice. He would have the church treni»efortlr f ree from all temporal 
authority, that of the emperor included. He therefore issued an edict, which 
had already been suggested in earlier counsels* but never carried out, pre- 
scribing the celibacy of the clergy. Unhampered by wife, child, and earthly 
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cares, the clergy were in future to feel themselves merely members of a 
powerful ecclesiastical commumty, receiving orders from Home, from the 
successor of St. Peter, the vicegerent of God and Christ upon earth. This 
edict, deeply as it touched the life of the nation, might seem to affect thcv 
emperor but slightly ; yet a second struck at the roots of his i)Ower. 
Henceforth neither the emperor nor any temporal sovereign was to appoint 
bishops; in the phraseology of the time the investiture — the confer- 
ring of the ring add crosier, the symbols of episcopal office — was no longer 
to be in the hands of laymen. The cathedral chapter, tliat is to say tlie col- 
lege of clergy attached to each cathedral, was to make the election, the pope 
to confirm it ; no gift nor purchase was to be made on elevation to the sacred 
office, otherwise the candidate was guilty of simony, as the offence was styled, 
by a reference to Acts, viii, 18. 

This edict was a heavy blow to the German monarchs, for since the reign 
of Henry 11 they had sought and found support among the bishops against 
the increasing power of the nobles. The estates of the church formed a con- 
siderable portion of the imperial territory ; the monarch disposed of them and 
of their revenues if he appointed bishops, as he had always done up to this 
time. Many of Henry IV’s appointments liad been made, not with his father’s 
strict regard for clerical fitness, but for his own profit and to meet the needs 
of the moment. Some of these bishops had paid money to Henry’s counsel- 
lors for their appointment, and for this, in 1075, (rregory VI 1 put them as 
well as the counsellors under the ban, demanding of the king to depose them, 
and threatening him with the punishment of the churcli if he refused. Long 
had Henry watched unwillingly the encroachments of the pope ; after the 
victory over«the Saxons had restored his power in the empire, he attempted, 
following the example oiliis father, to depose Gregory — without reflecting 
how much weaker his power was than his father’s, and how much nobler 
and greater was the mind of Gregory VIP tlian were those of the previous 
popes. At Worms in 1076 he held a synod of German bishops, who neither 
by their worthy living nor thsir education could be called mirrors of the 
church. By them on a trumped-up acci^ation lie had Gregory VII deposed. 
Gregory replied with the ban in 1076. 'IJjiiis was the first time a pope had 
attempted this measure against a German king. And Henry was soon to 
realise what a ba^i which at^tliat time loosed all bonds of feudal obedience, 
signified. It was the signal for the princes, who jealously saw the royal 
power restored, to desert him. In the autumn of the same year they held a 
diet at Tribur on the old election field, and sent word to the king that if in 
a year and a day he was not free from the ban, they could no longer consider 
him their lord. « 

Henry saw himself deserted by all ; he heard that Gregory VII was 
already on the way to Germany to adjudge his cause. He resolved on a 
reconciliation with the pope as the best way out of his troubles. He started 
III the severe winter, when the rivers were almost frozen in their beds, and 
crossed the snow-covered Alps, not as his predecessors with a formidable 
army, but as a penitent, accompanied by his noble-minded wife, a few faith- 
ful servants, and those placed under the ban with him. In Lombardy, in 
which a strong opposition prevailed? against Gregory’s innovations, he had 
been offered means of resistance, but he rejected them, and hastened to 
Oanossa, the fortrSss of fhe powerM Countess Matilda of Tuscany, a daugh- 
ter of that Beatrice who haa gnee caused Henry III such anxiety. She was 
as devoted to Gregory VII As to an ecclesiastical father, and now offered him 
her castle. Henry did not oom^aa an assailant, but os a supplicant.^ 
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So picturesque and important was tliis pilgrimage that it has fallen into 
provero, and “ going to Canossa is a metaphor of humiliation. Thcf con- 
trast between Henry IV’s beggar-like penance and the manner in which his 
forefathers went into Italy and the manner in which the popes received 
them, is vivid enough to merit a liberal quotation from the old historian 
Liambert von Hersfeld,^ a contemporary of the event he describes.^i 


“ GOING TO CANOSSA ” : A CONTEMPOBARY ACCOUNT 

Henry IV arrived as he had been ordered, and the castle being sur- 
rounded by three walls, he was received in the circuit of the second wall, 
which went round the castle, the whole of his followers remaining outside, and 

there, having put down the ensigns of 
his dignity as a king, and without 
any ornaments, having no longer any 
magnificent wearing apparel, he stood 
with bare feet, fasting from morning 
until evening, awaiting the sentence 
of the Roman pope. Thus he spent 
his second, yea, his third day I Only 
on the fourth day was he led beforo 
him, and after much talking to and 
fro, delivered from the ban under the 
following conditions : 

(1) That lie should be present at 
any day or ^lace the pope should de- 
cide upon and, all the princes having 
been assembled for a general meeting, 
find his way there to reply to tlic 
charges which were to be brought 
against him ; the pope meanwhile, if 
so it pleased him, sitting on the judg- 
ment-seat, to decide the matter. After 
this sentence he was, to keep the em- 
pire, were he able to dispel the accu- 
sations, or he was to lose it without 
anger, if, after having been convicted, 
he should be judged according to the 
Iaw6 of the ^hurch unworthy of royal 
honours. But whether he kept the 
realm or lost it, he never on any ac- 
count or at any time should tal«e 

hknut IV revenge on any human being for this 

(Baaed on the efligy on hia Uimb) humiliation. 

(2) Till the day, however, when 
his afiPair should be settled by lawful instigation,*he must not use any apparel 
of kingly splendour, nor token of kingl/ dignity, undertake nothing bearing 
upon the organisation of the state, ordinarily his right, nor decide anything 
which ought to be valid. 

(3) Except calling in the taxes indispensaUe for the keep of himself and 
his own people, he was to use no kingly or nubUb moneys. As to all those 
who had sworn allegiance to him, they were to be free and relieved of the 
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thraldom of the oath and of the duty to keep true to him before God and 
maif. 

(4) He must keep forever aloof from Ruotbert, bishop of Bamberg, An- 
dalrich von Coaheim, and tlie others by whose counsels lie had destroy^ 
himself as well as his empire, and never again admit them into his intimate 
companionship. 

(5) Should lie, after contestation of the accusations, remain at the head 
of the empire, ifewly strengthened and powerful, he must always be sub- 
missive to the pope and obey his command, and be on his side toiimprove 
everything against the law's of the churcli, which in his realm, had taken 
root in consequence of bad habits, yea, do all in his power to reach thitt 
goal. 

(6) Finally, should he in the future act against one of these points, 
the ileliverance from the ban which had been so ardently longed for would 
be considered as null and void, yea, he would be regarded as convicted and 
having confessed, and no furtlier hearing would be granted to him to declare 
his innocence. As to the princes of the empire being permitted to join their 
votes and so elect another king, they might do so without being further 
examined, and were relieved from all duties of allegiance. 

The king accepted these conditions with joy and with the most solemn 
assurances promised to fulfil them. However, there was little confidence 
felt in his word, therefore the ablv>t of C'loniaca, M'ho declined to take the 
oath on account of his priestly vows, pledged his troth liefore the eyes of 
the all-seeing God; the bishop of Zeits, tlie bishop of Vercelli, the markgraf 
Az’zo and the other princes took oath, putting their hands on the Ixmes of the 
saints, whieli were presented to them, that tlie king would not be led away from 
his purpose, neither thsdugh any iroubhs nor through the change %f events. 

Thus having been made free from excommunication the popesaW a high 
mass calling the king with the rest of tile assistants. After having offered 
the sacrifice of the sacrament, lie said to the crowd which was numerous 
around the altar, whilst lioldiiig in his hand the body of Christ — the sacred 
bread : ‘‘ Not long ago I have receivc^l writings from you and your follow- 
ers, wherein you accused me of ascending the apostolic chair by the heresy 
of simony, and tliat before receiving my episcopate and after its reception 
1 have soiled iijy life with, some other crimes; which according to the stat- 
utes of the canon forbid me to approach tlfe holy sacraments. By the word 
of many witnesses, worthy ones beyond & doub^ I flight refute the accusa- 
tions ; I speak of witnesses who know my whola4ife to the very fullest from 
my early youtJi. I also speak of those who liave advanced my nomination 
to the holy see. You jniist not believe though that I depend upon human 
rather than upon divine testimony; to free each and all from this error, and 
that in the very shortest time, the sacrament, of wliich I am about to partake, 
shall be to me to-day a. touchstone of my innocence. May the all-powerful 
God by his decree speak me either free from even the suspicion of the crime 
I am accused of, or make me die a sudden death if I am guilty.” 

These words and others he spoke, such solemn usage being customary, 
and called upon the Lord to support him, he being the most just of judges 
and the protector of innocence ; then he partook of the sacrament. Having 
partaken of i^ with the greatest calm, and the multitude having rai^d a 
sliout to the hoftour of God, which was at the same time a homage to inno- 
cence, he turned, after silieiyie was restored, towards the king, saying : 

“ Do now, my son, if •it pleases you, what you have seen me do. The 
princes of Germany trouble ife every day with their complaints ; they put 
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upon your shoulders a great load of terrible crimes, on account of which 
they deem that you sliould be kept awa^, and this up to your very end,* not 
only from all direction of public affairs, but also from frequenting tlie 
church, and that you should be held aloof from all intercourse in civil life, 
ney also ask most pressiiigly that a day may be appointed and audience 
given for a full canonical investigation of the accusations they are going 
to bring forward against you. You yourself know best that human judg- 
ment is generally deceptive, and that in public lawsuiti^ often the false 
instead at the true is accepted, things being wrongly expounded ; one likes 
to listen to ;the speeches of eloquent men, speeches rich by natural gifts, by 
the richness and charm of expressions, one likes to listen to untruths garbed 
with the beauty of words — and you know, too, that truth unassisted by elo- 
quence is not considered. In order to better your condition, have you not 
in your misfortunes most ardently asked the protection of the chair of* the 
apostle ? In that case do now what I advise you to do. If you know that 
you are innocent, and are cognisant that your good name is treacherously 
attacked, deliver the church of God from scandal and yourself from the 
doubtful issue of the long strife in tlie shortest way possible, and partake of 
the part of the body of the Lord that yet remains. You w'ill thus prove 
your innocence by the testimony of God and will shut every mouth that 
speaks wrongly against you. Men in the future and those knowing the real 
state of things, w'ill be the most ardent defenders of your innocence; the 
princes will reconcile themselves with you, the empire will be given back, 
and all storms of war which have troubled the realm for so long a time, 
will be quieted forever.” 

Thereupon the king, dazed by the unex^^ected turn of the whole affair, 
began to waver, to cast about for expedients, to take* counsel with his famil- 
iars away from the crowd, and full of fear to consider what he must do and 
how to escape the necessity of so a\^ful a trial. Having gained courage, he 
began to give the pope as a pretext the absence of the princes, of those 
princes at least who had sliown him unsvverviiig tidelity during his misfor- 
tunes ; and without whose counsels hf could not act ; in the absence of his 
accusers, moreover, as he said, any p^of of innocence which he might furnish 
as to his justification, before the few^'W^io were present, would be useless and 
without avail before tlie incredulous. Oonsequentl)^hc urgentlyasked the 
to keep the matter unchanged for the general assembly and a public hearing, 
that he might openly refute his accusers ; and thus test the accusations as well 
as the accusers, who should previously have been examined according to the 
laws of the church. Under these conditions alone recognised by the princes 
of the empire to be fair and just would he liable to exculpate himself. 

The pope willingly granted him this request ; after accomplishment of 
the holy offices he invited the king for breakfast, then dismissed him in the 
kindest manner possible, after having carefully told him all he had to mind, 
and sent him with his blessing back to his own people, who had remained 
outside of the castle. He had sent the bishop £ppa of Zeits outside, to 
release those from the ban who had held communication with the king whilst 
he had been excommunicated, and this out of kindhess, so that he might not 
soil the just acquired communication with*the churdi.^ 

The wearer of the imperial crown could no more claim to he the highest 
l)ower on earth, created by and answerablB tb God* alone.* Gregory had 
extorted the recognition of the absolute superioril^ of. the spiritual dominion; 
proclaiming that to the pope, as God’s vicar, ^ m^kind are subject and all 
rulers responsible, i 
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HBKBY'S struggle to regain PO^V£R (1077-1000 A.D.) 

Thus the king was freed from the ban, but whilst he was still in Italy, 
the German princes elected another king, Rudolf of Swabia, his brotheiv 
in-law, whom the towns immediately rejected. The pope wish^ to decide 
which of the two deserved to be king. At this Henry’s courage awoke and 
he took up arms. He was again put under the ban, but he continued to 
fight with exhauStless energy in Germany. The whole land was devastated 
and much blood was shed. Fortune 
w'avercd for a long time from one side 
to the other and most of tlie nobles 
wavered with it. But Henry found a 
true support in the young Frederick of 
Hohsnstaufen, a Swabian noble, who 
first brought fame to his house and to 
w'hom Henry later gave his daughter 
in marriage, investing him at the same 
time with the duchy of Swabia. Bo- 
hemia, whose duke he soon invested 
with the title of king, was faithful to 
him in the fight. In 1080 Rudolf fell 
in a battle which bid fair to end vic- 
toriously for him at Merseburg, slain it 
is said by the hand of the young God- 
frey de Bouillon, the son of the duke 
of Loj’raini? who was later to gain still 
greater honour.s. 

Henry had by this time so far re- 
gained his power that he could raise up 
an anti-poj)e, and undertake a Roman 
campaign against Gregory VII. He 
pressed the latter hard in Rome, but witl* 
iron resolution Gregory refused to enter 
into treaty with the banned. Just when 
his need was greatest, the liormans who 
hastened up under their king Robert 
Gniscard (the son of Tailored de Haute- 
ville) saved him from imprisonment. 

He died a fugitive amongst them at Sal- 
erno (1085) without removing the ban 
from Henry, and with the consciengness of being a martyr. His indomitable 
spirit, his high ideas of the papacy„descendcd to his successor. Henry IV 
had remained outwardly the victor ; he received the imperial crown from 
the hand of his pope, and was held in respect in Germany for a decade. 
But various misfortunes shattered his family, and mutual mistrust de- 
stroyed the relations betw'een him and the princes ; still the cup of misfor- 
tune destined for him had not yet been emptied. 

The religious enthusiasm which ^ad originated in Cluny and been carried 
by Hildebrand mnd Ms followers into the church, soon found an extremely 
visible aim ; we^ern CJhristiaftitf rose up to free the Holy Sepulchre from 
the infidels. Many thousaneb took up the cross in response to the preaching 
of the hermit Peter of Amiens the exhortations of Pope Urban II. The 
agitation seized Germany and also lower Lorraine, passing by, singularly 
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enough, without leaving any trace, the mass of the people and the emperor 
Henry IV ; it was almost with astonishment that the unrestrained swarms 
of -the hermit were seen passing through Germany, and next giving vent to 
their wild religious zeal by murdering the Jews. Then came the regular 
crusaders* army under Godfrey de Bouillon, a German imperial prince, who 
in 1099 really conquered the Holy Sepulchre, and whose brother won the 
royal crown of Jerusalem. < 

Though the death of Gregory VII delivered the emperor from his most 
dangerOus enemy, he found himself compelled to struggle with a rival in 
the empire, who hnd been raised by the adherents of the deceased Rudolf. 
Whilst Henry was busied in besieging Rome, Hermann of Luxemburg re-, 
ceived the crown of Germany, and was supported by the Saxon princes,* by 
Welf, duke of Bavaria, and by some of the states of Swabia. The utmost dis- 
traction prevailed throughout Germany ; and the bishops distinguished them- 
selves by the zeal with which they animated the contending parties. Whilst 
some, under the influence of the pajial legate, upheld the excommunication 
of Henry, others declared Pope Gregory’s proceedings utterly illegal and void, 
and recognised the anti-pope Clement III as the true head of tlie church. 

Against the Saxons the arms of the emperor were in the first place turned ; 
but amongst these rebels great discord i)re vailed; and the anti-cicsar Her- 
mannvincurred the censures of the church for contracting a marriage within 
the prohibited degrees. Many of the Saxons voluntarily returned to their 
allegiance; and Henry succeeded in mastering the remainder, tliongli not 
without a severe struggle and a sanguinary defeat at PloicJifeld. Hermann 
of Luxemburg, now fallen into general contempt, obtained permission from 
Henry to retire to his patrimony in Lorraine; and^perished sooft afterwards 
in a mock attiick on one of his own castles (1088). • 

In the midst of this confusion the emperor had still sufficient authority 
to dispose of two crowns. Out of gratitude to his faithful ally, Wratislaw, 
duke of Bohemia, he conferred on liim the royal title, and caused him to he 
crowned king at Prague by the archbishoj) of fl'reves. And at Aachen, Con- 
rad, eldest son of Henry, was anoii^ed king of Germany by the archbisho]) 
of Cologne in the year 1087. , 

Besides the rebellious Sa^cons the emperor was compelled to take arms 
against his cousin-german, Eckhert, markgraf of •Thuringia, avho now aspire<l 
to the imperial dignity. Another competitor was also in the field, Ludolf, 
duke of Carinthia. But these rival claims were without diniculty silenced. 
Kckbert was surprised and slain in 4 mill near Brunswick, by the vassals of 
Adelaide, abbess of Quedlinburg, the emperor's sister; and Ludolf died 
about the same period without striking a blow. 


HKNliy AND CONRAD 

Peace being thus restored in Germany, Henry made haste to revisit Italj^ 
where he hoped to reap advantage from the death* of his arch-foe, Pope Greg- 
ory Vll. After the short pontificate of Victor'lII, Urban II was raised to 
the papacy ; and, as he seemed resolved* to tread in the steps of Gregory, he 
received the cordial support of the couutess Matilda. That princess had 
entered into a second marriage with Wllf,*Bon of Welf* VI, duke of Ba- 
varia, a union which ranged one of the moit formidable of the German 
nobles against the fortunes of Henry, j^ter laying waste the estates of 
Matilda in Lorraine the emperor arrived in Lombardy, besieged and took 
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Mantua, and received considerable encouragement by the rupture of Welf 
with *the countess, and the desertion of the father and sou from the papal 
cause. 

But these propitious events were more than countervailed by the rebel^ 
lion of his own son, Conrad, whose unnatural ambition tempted him to this 
fatal step. Seduced by the blandishments of Matilda and the pope, he was 
crowned king of Italy at Milan, with the promise of the imperial dignity on 
condition of his fielding the great question of investitures. Fortunately 
the contagion was confined to Italy ; and, on his return to Germany^ Henry 
IV found no marks of disaffection. The assembled states maintained their 
fidelity, declared Conrad to have forfeited the r;rown, and elected in his 
stead Henry, second son of the emperor, who swoic to respect his father’s 
authority, and abstain from interfering in the government. Tlie services of 
the imperial partisans w'ere liberally rewarded, and to Welf VI Avere re- 
stored the duchy of Bavaria and other states which he had forfeited by his 
former rebellion. The guilty Conrad soon found his visions of dominion 
entirely dissipated. Discouraged by the fidelity of the Germans tc» the 
emperor the supporters of the young prince fell" rapidly away, and Jic died 
deserted and despised at Florence, not without suspicion of poison (1101). 

Henry IV now again announced his intention of visiting Italy, in the 
hope of effecting a reconciliation between tlie empire and the popedom. 
But his schemes Avero at onct5 frustrated by a new rebellion. Neither re- 
garding the oath he had solemnly SAvorn, nor admonished by the example of 
his brother’s fall, Henry, second sou of the emperor, impatient of the long 
reign of his father, appeared in arms against him. The rebellious prince 
found awaAn supporter in Pope Pascluil II,Avbo succeeded Urban II in 1099, 
and in a council held in Rome solemnly renewed the censures which his 
j)redecessor Gregory had thundered against Henry. No i)retension of the 
see of Rome was more odious than the ri^it it assumed to absolve men from 
oaths deliberately taken ; and the ncAv pope taught the prince to believe that 
tlie excommunication of his father comidetely freed him from all oVdigation. 
In the bitterness of his heart the afiiic^d Henry attempted to recall his son 
to a sense of duty by the most gentle anj^ toudiing exhortations ; but these 
mild efforts Avere entirely lost uix)n the prince, who resolutely declared his 
determination to avoid all intercourse Avith a ixuin excommunicated.^ 


END OF HENRY IV 

Perhaps he feared tliat through the groAviiig weakness of his father 
more of the royal poAver might be lost ; perhaps his ambition could not wait 
for the time when the crown would fall to him, or he feared that another 
Avould be elected in his stead ; at any rate in 1105 he rebelled. Most of the 
German princes were on his side. The exasperated father likcAvise prepared 
for combat, and a civil war more cruel than any former ones shattered the 
empire. • 

On the river Regcn father and son stood face to face, the former still 
strong through the support of LeoJ)old of Austria and the duke of Bohemia. 
Skirmishing Ament on for three days without anything decisive having 
occurred, and then young Meifty won over Leopold of Austria by the 
promise to gfive him his sisl^r Agnes, the widow of the great Staufen, in 
marriage. With him alf deserted the aged emperor, and he stood alone 
as Louis the Pious had once stood on the Liigenfeld. But the kindly 
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feeling which his predecessoxs, and espeoiallj he himself, had i^own to the 
towns now bore plentiful fruit. Through the rights and liberties conferred 
upon them and increased by the emperors since Conrad II they had now 
J^ome flourishing communities, and their numerous and well fortified 
residences bordered the great commercial waterway of the Rhine. They 
all declared themselves on the side of the aged emperor; luck seemed to 
desert his wicked son. Under the mask of hypocrisy he came to Coblenz, 
humbled himself before his father, and begged for forgivbness : the princes 
assembled in Mainz were to settle. the last quarrel. The father forgave 
his son, apd took him in his arms with tears ; then unsuspectingly he rode 
with him to the appointed place of meeting. But the son with evil cunning 
decoyed him to the fortress of Bdckelheim in Nahethale; the grating fell 
behind the emperor as lie entered, and he found himself his son's prisoner. 
The latter with his princes demanded his voluntary abdication and the 
surrendering of the crown jewels. Broken down by misfortune the old man 
had to accede to these requests. But new abuses and even danger of death 
threatened him ; then he fled from the custody of his son, and the faithful 
towns again armed for his safety. The war began anew, and its issue 
was hard to foretell ; then the news came from Ltittich that the emperor was 
dead (1106). Even in death the ban weighed upon him, for bis coffin re- 
mained imburied for over five years in uiiconsecrated places ; but the people 
loudly lamented the dearly loved ruler, who after the rihort errors of youth 
had been so long and heavily afllicted by misfortune. Certainly his last years 
did much, if the old chroniclers may be believed, to remove the stains of 
his early follies and crimes. He is represented as having, after his victory 
over Gregory VII, protected the poor against their oppressors, put down 
robbery, administered justice, and maintained the public peace. 


HENBY V AKD THE WAR OF INVESYITURES 

Henry V acknowledge^ throughout the empire. He owed his 

crown to l^ipp&pAl princes, but no sooner was he in possession 

of the pwet for,wh§||%e had etriven than he showed that he had resolution 
enougli to hold Bts^ il^n agaipst all Comers. Abjroad he sucfjeeded in restor- 
ing Sie dominion of the empiiSs over Flanders and securing his western 
frontier ; oampaigns on the eastern bor(|er, ^against Poland, Hungary, 
and were less fortunate. .In t^ interior and in his relations to 

the qpuU effect little change in the conditions which had grown 

up l&hwf IV. The fiefs, large and small^ had long since become 

hereditary, the crown property had dwindled Ihdiy; hardly any district was 
under the direct rule of the king. In case of war the latter summoned 
his great vassals, and they in their tuiu summoned their feudal retainers 
and ministerials ” — 1 .«., vassals; and these constituted the army of the 
empire. Thus feudalism had penetrated to the lowest ranks of the people, 
but the king was still regarded as the ruling head of the state ; and a power- 
ful monarch at the head of this body of many ^lembers could accomplish 
more than the other sovereigns of Eftrope, whose power in their own 
dominions was no less restricted by that of their great vaisals. 

Devoid of heart and conscience thougli he mignt be, Henry V was by 
no means deficient in the prudence and capaci^ for government which had 
characterised his fo/efathers. He possessed resmfltion and boldness ; but he 
was hasty and precipitate, and often frustrated his own great purposes by 
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acts of arbitrary violence. The papal party soon realised that they had 
mistaken his character ; for he contested the papal right of investiture even 
more resolutely than his father had done, and as early as 1110 he undertook 
a brilliant expedition to Rome in connection with the matter. When h6 
reached Lombardy and held a diet of the empire on the plains of Roncaglia 
near Piacenza, the Italian cities (with the exception of Milan and Pavia) 
which had risen ^ore rapidly than those of Germany and to a height of 
prosperity even greater, acknowledged his supremacy ami tlie ^ountess 
^latilda did him homage as lier feudal lord. In the year 1111 he arrived at 
Rome. 


The quarrel with Pope Paschal II had broken out afresh over the ques- 
tion of his coronation and the investiture, but at length the disputants came 
to an agreement to the effect that the emperor should renounce the right of 
inve^ituro and that the i.>ope should prevail upon the lords spiritual to resign 
all temporal dominion in the empire. The pope then led the king to St. 
Peter’s, according to ancient usage, amidst hymns of praise and great rejoic- 
ings. Henry, however, had already surrounded the cathedral by Germans. 
Vi!^en tlie bishops refused the renunciation required of them, and ilio 
emperor coiisetiueiitly demanded full rights of investiture, the pope was in 
doubt as to whetlier he should proceed with the coroinituni under these 
circumstances. One of Henry’s retinue cried impatientiy : “ What need of 
so many wonls? It is the will of my lord the king to be cr(»wned as Charle- 
magne wa s ! ” 

From that moment the pope and his cardinals were prisoners. Henry 
carried the jjprmer off with him, in spite of a furious tumult at Rome, through 
which he and his kiiigliis cut their way with the sword. But the spirit of 
Gregory VII lived on fii the church ; when the pope, his spirit broken by 
confinement, granted the king the right o| investing bishops and abbots, and 
actually crowned Henry after his release from prison, tlie cardinals and the 
French clergy excommunicateji the empell^r and continued the conflict with 
their ghostly weapons. Meanwhile Henry V had returned to Germany, 
where fortune still smiled upoirhim ; fbr at Warnstedt, to the north of the 
Harz, his general Hoyer yon Mansfeld dieleated the Saxon and Tl^uringian 
nobles, with Ludwig der Springer, “ the jqjjipper,” and Wiprecht von Groitzsch 
among them, wllo had risen* in xevplt agaiDit the imperial house with their 
old stubborn defiance (1113). * ' ' • ” 

The emperor, who had 1u5t cpnclu^ecf a brilliant marriage 4vith Matilda 
of England, was now at the lieigfrt ot his power ; but ^le nevertheless did 
not succeed in permanently establishing the royal authority in North Ger- 
many, where the Saxon^in particular were constantly striving to secure a 
more independent position. When Henry was on an expedition against the 
Frisians, the city of Cologne rebelled, and the princes of the lower Rhine 
entered into alliance with it. Henry’s good fortune deserted him before ite 
walls ; and his enemies lifted their heads on all sides. By his action in 
imprisoning Count Ludwig of Thuringia he had incurred the violent resent- 
ment of the Saxon and Tfiuringian nobles. They arose afresh in r^ellion, 
and this time they defeated the emperor at W e4f esholze near Mansfeld in the 
Harz (1115). The whole of North Germany and almost the whole of 
the German chift-ch felUway from him ; in South Germany, on the contrary, 
his nephew, Friedrich von Staufen, duke of Swabia, remained loyal to the 
imperial cause, as did Bavaria under Welf. 

Heniy himself had gone toeltaly agam (111^1118), ^Mother cause of 
quarrel hating been added to the W^r of Investiture, which still dragged 
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on. CounteBS Matilda was dead, and had bequeathed all her lands and goods 
to the holy see. A great part of the land, however, was held as a fief of the 
empire, and should therefore have reverted to the king on her death without 
Issue ; and Henry further laid claim to her allodium, or property, on the 
ground of near kinship. While he was in Italy Pasch^ II died. 

In the person of his next successor but one, the papal throne was occu- 
pied, for the first time since the reign of Hildebrand, by a ^ope who had not 
been a jponk. This was Guido of Vienne, a Burgundian of high rank and a 
kinsman qf Henry’s, who took the name of Calixtus II. The elevation of 
this prudent and far-sighted man offered the emperor the prospect of recon- 
ciliation, although the new pope had hitherto been the leader of his oppo- 
nents among the cardinals ; and negotiations were set on foot. Calixtus 
went to France, which country, striving upwai-ds with fresh vigour ever 
since the Crusades, became the zealous champion of the papacy. For a long 
time the negotiatibns led to no result; a personal interview between the 
pope and the emperor was projected, but the distrust of years and the mem- 
ory of the capture of Paschal II i}revented it from taking place. Calixtus 
retained the upper hand in Italy, Henry in Germany. But in spite of many 
successes on either side, both were inclined to moderate their demands. 
The German princes assumed the office of mediators, and after fifty years 
of stiHfe the investiture quarrel was settled by the Concordat of Worms 
in 1122. 

The king resigned the investiture with ring and crosier, but obtained the 
privilege that the election of bishops should take place in his presence or in 
that of his representative, and that — in Germany at least — ^hey should 
receive the territory appertaining to their sees iti fief from the imperial 
crown before they were consecrated. Thus tlie emperor had secured much ; 
but the papacy, on the other liand» liad acquired a considerable influence in 
imperial affairs, and the loyalty of the bishops, which had been the strongest 
pillar of the throne, began to wav<!fr. Henry Jied at Nimeguen (1125) with- 
out issue ; and the people, who had never loved him, sa^n his childlessness 
the retribution for the war withdiis father, and his transgression of his duty 
as a son. • * ^ 

From the hands of Henry II the Franconian dynasty received a re-con- 
solidated empire, although the great l^s within it iuuPalready become 
hereditary. The first princes of &e line, Conrad II and Henry III, who in 
greatness were second to none of*tlie empe|:ors of (Jernmny, had so strength- 
ened the royal power that both were able to clierish the dream of an empire 
such as Otto the Great’s had been. Their power passed to a child, and the 
nobles broke away from the curb all the sooner thaf it had been drawn over- 
tight. At the same time the church entered the field as a fresh power, 
wielding forces that were better organised and more deeply rooted in the 
popular mind than those of the empire, and armed with resources more 
efficacious than the sword. 

Henry V, whose character offered so many joints open to attiick, suc- 
cumbed in the conflict w'ith these two forces^ Towards the end of the 
eleventh century all fiefs had become iiereditary, and bishoprics were no 
longer unconditionally at the emperor’s disposal ; and he was therefore con- 
strained to rely upon his dynastic possessiqnS|^nd his moral fUcendency. In 
manners and education the Germany of the eleventh century lagged behind 
the awakening intellectual life of the RomaiicS nations. The great effects 
of tlie Crusades had to become manifest l)^fore the crowning glory of the 
Middle Ages could extend to that country. < * 
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With the death of Henry V the Franconian dynasty came to an end. 
The change of dynasty furnishes us a convenient place to i)au8e in our nar- 
rative of the development of the Western Empire. We have seen that the 
centre of influence has long since shifted to the North, and that the Western 
Empire, though Roman in name, is essentially German in fact. Several 
important emperors are to come upon the scene in the next two or three 
centuries, and su«h men as Frederick Barbarossa and Frederick II will make 
Italy the field of some of their most prominent activities. Nevertheless, 
these emperors are German and the records of their lives are a coiii)onent 
part of the history of the German Empire. We shall again take if\) the story 
of the German Empire in a later volume with the accession of the Hohen- 
Btaufens. Now for a time we are to turn back to the East, to witness thti 
development of a wonderful oriental civilisation.^ 
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LAHTicvfif op. eii. — * Thomas Hodgkin, op. cit. — ^'Paulus Diaconuh, op. cit. — Chronicle 
OF Moisbiac. — ^Fourth Continuator of the Chronieim of Fredsgari‘ut. — <Anabtabius, oji . 
eit. — ^Oblbnbr, Zur Chronology der Italienisehen Ereignim (in h\% JahrbiUher deo 
kiwhm B/eUdyo unter KOnig Pippin). — ' Sigurd Abbi., Der Untergang deo LangdbardmrtudiM 
in Itedien. — ’^Einhard (Eginhard), Vita C(woliMagni. Codex Cabolinub (Letters of 
the Popes to Frankish Kings). 


Chapter V. Charlemagne ^ 

* Einhard (Eoinhard), op. cit. — ‘ Feiedrh ii Wii.hklm BF.\.TAMiN von Gieskbreght, 
Geschichte der deutschen Kairerzeit. — ‘*Monk of Saint (Jall, De Carolo Mayno.--*^. V. 
Shf.pfard, The Fall of Rome and the Rise of AVu* NationaHtir.^. 


Chapter VI. CiiAitLEMAGNE’s Suuceshoks to xiir Twkai v ok Vi-rdun 

'^Victor Duruy, //« hfm/en Age. — '^Leopot,»> von Ravkk., Wrlfguachichtc . — 
** Aoobardits, IForA-s (edited by Haliizn). — "J<hiann (I. A. WiitTH, Geschichte der deutschen 
Staaten. — ^M. E. TuALttEiMKU, Mediaeval and Mod*-rn fJistorg. 


Chapter VTI. The Pu'.ni ok Okrm.vn Nationality 

* Friedrich Wilhelm Benjamin \on' (iirsKnuEciiT, r//). «*/7. — Annalks Fui.dknbsb. 
— Heinrich Geudhs, Geschichte des Deufschan — * Woi.fuang Mf,x/el, History 

'if Germany from the Earliest Period to the J^rcsrnt Time (translated from the (lerman by 
(t. Ilorrocks).*— ' Wi i i kkini^ Res gestre Saxoniciv. 


CriAiTEK VHII. Otto tub Great and his Successors 

'• H. Gerdes, op. cit. — ‘’FniKDuicii Wii.iiei.m Bkn.jamin von Giesebrecht, op. cit. 
— ^ W. Menzel, op. cit. — * L. VON ^Ianke, op. cit. — 'James Simk, article on “Germany” 
in the Ninth Edition of the Encycloptvdia Briiunnica. — ‘'ll. Comyn, op. cit. — * Henry 
Uallam, The View of the .State of Euro^w duriffg the Middle Ages. 


Chapter TX. ^iie Franconian, ok Saltan, Dynasty 

'’Tiiietmar of Merseburg, Chronlcon. — ‘’Wiko, Gesta Chnonradi TI imperatoris . — 
** Leopold von Ranke, np. cit. — ” Charlton T. Lewis, A History of Germany . — 'Hermann 
VON Ukiciienau, Chronicon . — ‘'Lambert von llEnsKFLi* (or Ah'ciiaffenburg), Annates. 
— Johann G. A. Wirth, op. cit. — W)avid Muller, Geschichte des deutschen Volkes . — 
i Jambs.Bryce, The Holy Roijgan Empire . — * Robert Comyn, op. cit. 


[A further list of works on the Later Roman Empire in the “West will be found in 
the General Bibliographies of Rome^ of Italy ^ and of Germany , Vols. VI, IX, and XIV, 
respectively.] 
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